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PREFACE. 


Most  gratifying  evidence  is  continually  afforded  that 
this  weekly  publication  of  sermons  is  supplying  an  im- 
portant want.  Without  trenching  upon  the  living  preach- 
ers' function,  printed  sermons  go  where  the  voice  cannot, 
and  perform  a  work  which  cannot  otherwise  be  accom- 
plished. 

There  are  thousands  of  neighborhoods  without  churches, 
and  with  but  occasional  preaching  ;  there  is  many  a  vil- 
lage whose  church  is  without  a  pastor,  in  which  these  ser- 
mons are  read.  In  many  instances,  and  some  of  especial 
interest,  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  have  been  kept  up 
in  the  absence  of  a  pastor  by  the  reading  of  these  sermons, 
and  the  congregations  have^rown  from  Sunday  to  Sunday. 

They  are  carried  by  Christian  people  on  travels  and 
voyages,  and  even  in  the  distant  lands,  on  the  Sabbath, 
they  perform  their  benign  work,  not  only  refreshing  to 
the  wanderer's  soul,  but  bring  back  to  him  the  endearing  as- 
sociations of  home  and  the  home-church.  They  have  also 
proved  a  great  solace  to  those  who  by  reason  of  sickness 
or  infirmity  are  kept  from  the  House  of  God. 

I  am  devoutly  grateful  and  thankful  for  the  privilege 
of  preaching  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  to  multitudes  whom 
I  shall  never  see  in  the  flesh ;  and  my  prayer  is,  that  these 
sermons  may  still  go  on  their  way  doing  good. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
Sept  15, 1870. 
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THE  GKOWTH  OF  CHRIST  IN  US. 


«•» 


"  My  little  children,  of  whom  I  travail  in  birth  again,  until  Christ  be 
formed  in  vou." — Gal.  IV.,  19. 


-•♦•i 


No  one  can  fail  to  observe,  in  reading  our  Lord's  discourses,  how 
unlike  a  king  or  great  person  be  carried  himself  upon  earth  ;  how  he 
loved  to  bring  home  his  heavenly  nature  to  his  disciples  and  friends  by 
all  the  figures  and  symbols  which  belonged  to  domestic  life.  That 
which  belonged  to  us — whatever  was  human — he  selected  as  a  gar- 
ment, and  clothed  himself  with  it  He  was  parent,  brother,  friend. 
He  was  for  the  hungry,  bread ;  and  for  the  thirsty,  water.  He  was 
the  light — a  star  sometimes,  and  a  candle  at  other  times.  He  was  a 
vine.  He  was  a  husbandman.  He  was  a  shepherd.  He  was  a  mer- 
chant, a  rich  proprietor,  a  householder.  Almost  every  element  of  use, 
in  one  way  or  another,  he  attaches  to  himself,  either  as  a  title,  or  by 
gome  parable. 

Into  this  peculiar  method  of  representation,  no  one  of  his  apostles 
entered  with  such  fullness  of  sympathy  and  such  richness,  as  Paul.  It 
would  be  interesting,  if  we  had  time,  to  run  through  the  variations 
which  Paul  produced  on  this  theme.  For  I  think  it  can  be  shown 
that  in  his  hands  there  is  scarcely  one  great  elemental  law,  hardly  a 
familiar  phenomenon,  in  the  world,  which,  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the 
Epistles  conjointly,  is  not  associated  tenderly  with  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  Our  text  is  a  very  striking  instance  under  this  head.  Bold  as 
the  Hebrews  were  on  matters  where  we  are  exceedingly  sensitive,  it  is 
yet  without  offence  that  Paul  represents  himself  as  a  mother,  without 
saying  so.     lie  says : 

"  My  little  children,  of  whom  I  travail  in  birth  again." 

They  were  carried  in  his  soul,  yet  unborn.  In  another  place  he 
says : 

4t  Though  ye  have  ten  thousand  instructors  in  Christ,  yet  have  ye  not 
many  fathers ;  for  in  Christ  Jesus  I  have  begotten  you  through  the  Gos- 
pel." 

Kindled  with  this  imagery,  his  mind  shot  along  the  figure,  and 

took  another  form  of  it,  without  note  or  warning ;  and  he  says  that 

Christ  was  being  carried  in  them,  as  it  were,  a  babe  unborn.     They 

Sukday Mousing,  October  24,  1869.    Lesson:  Kph.  IV.     Hymns  (Plymouth  Collection)! 
Sos.142,  381,  U5L 
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were  the  mothers,  and  Christ  was  to  be  born  into  their  souls.  This 
having  Christ  in  us  you  will  all  recognize  as  a  not  unfamiliar  thought ; 
but  the  apostle's  idea  is  that  we  are  Bethlehem,  as  it  were— that  we 
are  the  stable,  as  it  were.  No,  we  are  the  mother,  as  it  were.  Christ 
is  being  born  into  each  one  of  us,  severally,  a  babe ;  and  our  Christ, 
even  when  grown  to  years,  and  mature,  is,  after  all,  the  Christ  that 
was  born  in  us. 

Without  stopping  to  illustrate  other  points  in  the  figure,  we  shall 
carry  it  out  in  some  particularity  in  regard  to  practical  developments 
in  Christian  life  and  experience. 

Christ  was  God.  He  was  sent  to  interpret  to  men  God's  nature, 
his  disposition,  his  sympathy  and  love }  to  show  men  that,  on  the  very 
field  where  all  their  defeats  occurred,  it  was  possible  for  one  to  live 
purely  and  truly  in  his  body  and  in  his  circumstances.  Christ  took 
upon  himself  the  human  body.  In  Scripture  language,  he  was  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh.  He  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant 
He  was  very  God,  walking  in  the  limitation  and  circumscription  of  the 
human  body,  this  limitation  and  circumscription  making  him  man.  And 
there  is  no  other  manhood  which  is  like  that  Our  manhood  is  but  a 
faint  and  far-off  dream  and  image  of  that  We  come  to  true  manhood 
only  when  we  come  to  it  through  divinity.  But  our.  Saviour  did  not 
descend  from  heaven  like  a  sun  full-orbed,  glorious.  He  came  into  the 
world  as  a  babe.  He  went  to  the  lowest  bound  of  human  weakness. 
He  opened  the  door  into  life  through  which  every  babe  comes.  Nor  did 
he  then  suddenly  unsheath  his  bloom,  and  instantly  spring  up  in  fra- 
grant beauty.  He  was  as  a  root  out  of  dry  ground,  according  to  the 
prediction  of  the  prophets.  He  was  a  babe.  He  as  a  babe  grew, 
came  into  boyhood,  and  passed  through,  gradually,  all  the  stages  of 
unfolding.  He  was  a  real  boy.  He  had  the  imperfections  and  limita- 
tions of  other  boys.  He  experienced  their  nascent  hopes  and  desires. 
Then  he  passed  to  immature  manhood  ;  and  then  to  full  manhood.  He 
went  through  a  long  line  of  natural  development,  that  he  might  be 
tried  just  as  we  are  tried. 

Now,  although  the  apostle  nowhere  carries  out  this  into  a  full  alio 
gory,  yet  it  may  be  clearly  seen  that  this  thought  dwelt  in  his  mind 
viz.,  that  as  Christ  came  into  this  world,  and  was  first  a  babe,  and  thei 
a  youth,  and  finally  a  man,  so  there  was  an  order  in  the  stages  of  ou 
personal  experience ;  and  that  Christ  in  us  was  born,  first  as  a  bal 
and  went  on  through  all  the  stages  of  youth  up  to  maturity  ;  so  f 
we  have  in  the  spiritual  experience  of  our  nature  the  parallel,  the 
logue,  of  that  which  Christ  himself  went  through. 

At  its  first  entrance,  this  divine,  disinterested  and  authori 
love  in  the  human  6onl  is  not  in  full  power.     The  first  experie 
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the  soul,  of  Christ,  who  is  the  spirit  of  love,  and  of  a  love  which  car- 
ries conscience  and  wisdom  with  it,  is  a  nascent  experience.  We  are 
babes  in  this  element  Small,  is  it,  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.  Ob- 
pcure,  is  it,  as  the  hidden  yeast  Helpless,  is  it,  as  new-born  infancy. 
When  a  child  is  born,  the  great  world  exists  and  is;  organized  around 
about  it  Here  are  tremendous  forces  of  every  kind.  Here  are  natu- 
ral laws,  and  secondary  laws  which  are  framed  by  men  for  the  pur- 
poses of  society,  and  which  are  second  only  in  force  and  necessity  to 
natural  laws.  And  the  child  is  ignorant  of  them  all,  is  helpless  before 
(hem  all,  and  must  lean  upon  the  bosom  of  another,  ana  learn,  little 
by  little,  first  how  to  control  natural  law,  and  then  how  to  control  civil 
law.  For  laws  are  not  masters,  but  servants,  and  he  who  knows  first 
how  to  obey  them  may  afterward  ride  them ;  and  they  will  carry  him 
with  the  power  that  God  has  infused  into  them. 

When  the  babe  first  comes  into  life,  everything  is  against  him.  All 
the  great  machinery  goes  grinding  and  thundering  by  it;  and  the 
cnild  has  neither  knowledge  of  it,  nor  experience  in  it,  nor  power  over 
it  He  stands,  as  it  were,  outside,  waiting  to  be  indoctrinated  into  the 
conditions  of  the  world  into  which  he  comes.  So  it  is  in  the  infancy 
of  Christ  in  the  human  soul.  All  the  channels  of  our  life  have  been 
filled  up.  And  this  divine  birth,  this  babe-experience,  as  it  were,  of 
Christ  in  the  soul,  takes  place  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  master  pas- 
sions organized,  by  a  character  already  ordained,  and  by  habits  already 
fixed  and  firm  and  operative.  '  And  that  element  of  Christ  which  is 
called  the  Christ  in  us,  that  new  disposition  in  us  which  is  like  him, 
is  to  pass  through  the  infancy  of  learning,  unfolding.  How  rightly  to 
understand,  how  rightly  to  act,  to  obey,  and  then  to  control,  is  to  be 
found  out  little  by  little,  and  by  just  such  steps  as  those  by  which 
infancy  finds  out  how  to  manage  the  world  that  is  round  about  it. 

The  first  estate  of  infancy,  therefore,  is  to  be  fed,  warmed,  nour- 
ished. It  is  not  to  be  thrust  out  on  the  errands  which  are  proper  to 
universal  manhood  in  its  maturity.  It  must  be  carried  in  the  arms,  or 
it  will  perish.  And  so  the  germs  of  Christian  life,  when  they  first  be- 
gin, are  but  germs,  tender,  and  needing  nourishment,  and  watching, 
and  care,  and  more  than  they  can  give  to  themselves.  So  that  they 
who  are  bora  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  are  not  fit, 
at  the  moment  of  their  conversion,  to  be  teachers  of  others.  They  may 
be  witnesses  of  what  Christ  has  done  for  them  ;  but  they  are  infants. 
They  are  but  just  born.  The  Christian  then  is  but  in  its  infancy.  As 
in  his  mortal  life  Jesus  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  boy,  a  youth,  so  there  is  a 
corresponding  stage  in  the  normal  Christian  experience— a  stage  of 
hope,  eager,  expectant,  unqualified  by  experience,  but  fixed  by  zeal. 
This  is  that  stage  in  which,  having  gained  certain  degrees  of  power  and 
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knowledge,  mightily  set  on  by  buoyancy  and  hopefulness,  youth  plans 
and  executes,  full  of  the  glow  of  enterprise.  The  virtues  at  that  time 
are  intensely  active.  The  faults  of  that  period  are  the  faults  of  over- 
stimulation ;  of  untempered,  undisciplined  strength ;  and  the  tempta- 
tions and  defeats  and  victories  are  marked  with  the  peculiarities  of 
youthful  immaturity.  They  are  unripe ;  and  their  sins  are  sins  of  un- 
ripeness. 

And  as  it  is  in  youth,  so,  precisely,  is  it  in  Christian  development 
After  the  primal  birth  into  the  kingdom,  comes  the  youth  of  Christ,  at 
it  were,  in  men — the  limitations  of  unknowing,  inexperience,  strode 
zeal,  barrenness,  and  untempered  virtues.  There  are  stages  of  thi 
soul's  development,  if  we  could  trace  them  out,  through  which  we  pass 
that  precisely  correspond  to  certain  stages  of  the  outward  secular  life 
First  comes  the  childhood.  Then  comes  the  youth.  Then  comes  the 
manhood.  Then  come  consolidated  impulses,  which  are  habits.  Then 
come  virtues,  which  have  cast  off  their  germ -forms,  half  grown  into 
perfect  symmetry.  Then  come  characters  with  strong  foundations. 
And  the  walls  of  the  mind  are  carried  up,  and  the  whole  structure,  more 
or  less  built  already,  tends  to  instant  completion ;  to  full-developed 
power ;  to  strong,  rich,  ripe  joyousness  in  the  participation  of  life.  And 
there  is  precisely  the  corresponding  experience  in  the  development  of 
the  spiritual  life.  Christ  is  born  in  us  as  a  babe ;  and  then  there  is 
the  development,  through  youth,  to  full  manhood  in  the  Christian 
soul. 

This  great  truth,  therefore,  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Christian 
life  begins  at  the  point  of  weakness,  and  goes  on  by  regular  normal 
stages  to  maturity.  It  is  iirst  a  spark,  and  then  a  flame,  hidden  in  much 
smoke,  and  at  last  a  pure  and  glowing  coal. 

With  this  unfolding  of  the  primal  idea,  I  proceed,  now,  to  make 
some  applications. 

1.  Children  and  youth  may  become  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  may  be  safely  gathered  into  the  Christian  fold,  if  only  their 
parents  and  their  pastors  will  be  content  to  receive  the  babe-Christ  in 
the  young  convert,  or  the  young  Christian.  Churches,  parents,  and 
teachers  are  to  bring  up  the  children  under  their  care  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  t/ie  Lord ;  but  to  a  very  large  extent  Christians  have 
brought  up  their  children  in  the  hope  that  when  they  shall  have  arrived 
at  years  of  discretion  (which  are  usually  supposed  to  be  somewhere 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age)  they  will  then  themselves  be- 
come Christians.  I  hold  that  it  is  possible  so  to  rear  our  children  that 
they  shall  be  converted  from  the  cradle,  and  grow  up  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord — some  without  a  break,  and  some  suV 
ject  to  these  normal  disturbances  which  come  from  physical  causes 
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the  readjustment  of  the  system  at  its  maturity.  If  Christian  parents 
and  Christian  teachers  were  consistent,  and  were  in  faith  of  the  true 
Christ  Jesus,  I  believe  that  generations  of  children  might  be  brought 
up  who  never  would  know  the  point  at  which  the  transition  was  made. 
They  would  be  taught  to  love  Christ,  and  to  adopt  the  great  Christian 
element  of  character — love — and,  by  it,  to  cast  out  evil,  to  build,  and  to 
acquire  habits  and  experiences,  so  that  when  they  came  to  man's  estate 
it  would  not  be  through  all  the  tanglements,  besetments  and  soil- 
ings of  an  ordinary  earthly  experience.  They  would  come  honorable, 
truthful,  loving,  full  of  faith,  full  of  hope,  full  of  purity,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  church.  And  I  do  not  simply  believe  this  to  be  possible  in  rare 
cases.  I  do  not  believe  there  will  ever  be  a  day  of  millenium.  I  do 
not  believe  there  will  ever  be  a  prevalence  of  Christianity,  until,  instead 
of  trying  to  fish  for  the  few  adults  that  can  be  brought  from  evil  into 
good,  we  learn  how  to  take  life  at  its  beginnings,  and  to  train  genera- 
tions from  the  first  to  true  manhood,  passing  through  infancy  and  youth 
into  the  full  development  of  Christian  Ufa 

Persons,  we  all  know,  are  more  susceptible  at  the  early  age  than  at 
any  other.  Children  are  not  superior  to  men  in  knowledge,  nor  in 
strength,  nor  in  discrimination.  There  are  a  thousand  of  the  acquire- 
ments by  which  a  man  battles  with  the  world  that  they  are  not  supe- 
rior in.  But  there  is  one  all  important  principle  which  belongs  to 
childhood,  and  not  to  any  other  time ;  viz :  that  peculiar  development 
of  the  soul  by  which  it  knows  how  to  take  hold  of  another,  and  to  bor- 
row its  light  from  that  other. 

To  borrow  an  orchard  illustration,  there  is  but  one  period  of  the 
year  in  which  you  can  graft  welL  It  may  be  possible  to  graft  success- 
fully at  other  times ;  but  there  is  one  period  when  you  must  make  the 
transfer  if  you  would  take  a  bud  from  one  tree,  and  graft  it  into  anoth- 
er, and  have  it  produce  its  kind,  and  do  the  best  that  it  is  capable  of 
doing.  There  is  but  just  one  season  when  the  bark  lifts  easily,  and  the 
staff  is  in  the  right  condition. 

There  is  a  time,  also,  when  the  little  natures  bud  easily,  and  graft 
easily.  It  is  possible  to  graft  them  at  other  times,  by  extra  elabora- 
tion ;  but  more  than  half  of  the  grafts  will  blow  out)  as  the  saying  is. 
There  is  a  period,  however,  in  which  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  will 
stick  and  grow.  For  all  the  adaptations  of  the  child  at  that  time  are 
such  as  to  incline  it  to  borrow  its  life  from  another.  It  feeds  upon 
another  instinctively.  It  is  a  little  parasite.  It  is  but  the  transfer  of 
that  which  is  its  need  and  instinct  to  the  blessed  Saviour.  And  then 
it  becomes  a  Christian  child.  And  so,  adhering  to  Christ  by  love  and 
by  trust,  and  drawing  its  little  life  from  Christ,  it  begins  the  Christian 
career.    And  they  would  go  on  and  grow  in  thousands  aud  &w&sa&&& 
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of  instances,  if  it  were  not  that  parents  have  the  absurd  notion  that 
when  Christ  is  bom  iato  persons,  he  is  a  self-registering  and  self- 
taking-care-of  Christ,  so  that  they  say,  u  If  my  child  is  born  of  God, 
God  will  take  care  of  his  own  work."  As  if  a  pomologist  should  come 
in  and  say,  "  I  have  put  a  graft  into  that  tree,  and  if  nature  is  true  to 
herself,  she  will  take  care  oi  that  graft"  Nobody  says  so  about  trees. 
The  man  binds  up  the  graft  so  that  it  shall  be  held  in  its  place,  so  that 
the  water  shall  not  get  in,  and  so  that  it  shall  not  be  blown  out,  until 
it  gains  strength  sufficient  to  take  care  of  itself;  and  then  he  leaves  it 
to  the  force  of  nature. 

But  many  people,  in  bringing  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,  look  with  great  suspicion  on  early  Christian 
experiences.  They  are  afraid  of  abnormal  growths.  They  are  afraid 
of  such  material  as  Sunday-school  libraries  and  biographies  are  made 
up  of.  They  regard  early  conversions  as  indicating  disease  at  the  root, 
or  in  the  body  of  the  tree.  They  do  not  believe  in  children  being  really 
Christians,  because  they  do  not  see  in  the  child  that  which  they  would 
look  for  in  a  ripe  Christian.  But  if  they  would  look  for  a  babe  Jesus 
in  a  little  babe,  they  would  find  that  there.  And  if  they  would  treat 
the  babe  Christ  as  they  would  treat  the  babe  boy,  or  the  babe  girl,  and 
nourish  it,  and  carry  it  in  their  arms,  and  rear  it,  step  by  6tep  ;  if  they 
would  treat  it  as  a  little  child  embosomed  and  arm-encircled ;  if  they 
would  shield  it  as  it  goes  through  all  temptation  and  all  trial,  they 
would  make  straighter  Christians,  better  branched  Christians,  more 
fruitful  Christians,  than  those  that  are  made,  at  last,  out  of  old  and  bad 
growths,  by  lopping  away  the  pernicious  boughs.  There  never  will  be 
the  ripest  and  most  symmetrical  characters  in  the  Church  of  Christ  till 
we  learn  how  to  bring  them  up  from  the  seed  in  the  Spirit  of  the  blessed 
Master. 

There  are  many  persons  whose  children  give  every  evidence  of 
being  truly  Christian,  but  whose  parents  shrink  from  bringing  them 
into  the  fold.     "  Ah !"  say  they,  "  what  if  they  should  fall  away  V9 

The  shepherd's  boy  comes  in  and  says,  "  the  ewe  has  dropped  a 
lamb  far  out  in  the  pasture  ;  shall  I  bring  it  up  to  the  bam,  and  put  it 
inside  of  the  yard  t"  "  No,"  says  the  shepherd,  u  let  it  stay  out  to- 
night, and  if  the  wolf  does  not  get  it,  and  the  cold  chill  does  not  kill 
it>  and  it  lives  till  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day,  it  will  be  worth  keep- 
ing, and  you  can  bring  it  in."  But  if  the  lamb  can  live  in  spite  of  the 
cold  and  wind,  and  without  the  care  of  the  shepherd,  he  does  not  need 
to  bring  it  in  then. 

There  are  many  persons  who  say  of  the  young,  "  Shall  they  be 
gathered  into  the  Church  t  Shall  we  ran  the  risk  of  their  bringing  dis- 
grace upon  the  Church  by  their  fall  t     Which  is  the  most  important, 
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tn  the  name  of  God,  the  Church,  or  the  souls  of  men,  for  which  Christ 
died?  The  Church,  looked  at  as  the  servant  of  God's  dear  people, 
rises  before  my  thougnt  most  beautiful ;  but  if  the  Church  dare  to  take 
the  place  of  the  soul  of  a  man,  and  make  itself  more  precious  and 
nobler  than  the  soul,  the  poorest  and  lowest  and  least,  I  will  repudiate 
it  The  servant  has  usurped  the  place  of  the  master,  under  such  cir-  . 
cumstances.  For  the  Church  is  God's  slave,  sent  to  take  care  of  God's 
children,  and  if  the  Church  is  good  for  anything,  it  is  good  to  take  in 
little  children,  and  to  shelter  them ;  to  take  in  the  wayfarer,  and  to 
shelter  him  ;  to  take  in  the  spiritually  poor,  and  to  shelter  them. 

Suppose  that  they  do  break  down,  and  do  not  get  well  in  the 
Church  t  Is  a  hospital  brought  into  disgrace  because  patients  die 
there  whom  the  doctors  have  tried  to  cure  t  Is  a  school  brought  into 
disgrace  because  some  dullards  go  in  fools  and  come  out  idiots?  And 
shall  a  Church  be  always  trying  to  take  care  of  itself,  instead  of  taking 
care  of  that  which  God  loves  better  than  anything  else — the  souls  of 
his  dear  children  ?  Bring  your  little  children  into  the  Church.  Let 
Christ  be  born  in  them  the  hope  of  glory.  Let  there  be  a  babe  Christ 
in  then*  little  experiences.  Let  them  be  formed  into  classes.  Do  not 
leave  them  out  with  the  wolf  Do  not  leave  them  until  they  are 
strong  enough  to  go  along  without  a  Church,  and  then  bring  them  in. 
See  that  they  are  taken  care  of  and  nourished. 

Those  who  have  been  brought  into  the  Church  young  within  the 
circuit  of  my  own  experience,  have,  on  the  whole,  with  single  excep- 
tions of  miscarriage,  here  and  there,  endured,  and  come  out  into  a  true 
Christian  life  with  far  better  prospects,  and  more  symmetrical  disposi- 
tions, than  those  who  have  been  brought  in  late  in  life. 

2.  One  may  be  a  Christian  who  is  yet  very  far  from  the  beauty  and 
symmetry  and  manhood  of  piety.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  they 
only  are  Christians  who  are  beautiful  Christians,  or  who  are  embel- 
lished with  all  Christian  graces.  A  man  may  be  a  Christian,  and  his 
Christ  may  be  a  babe.  A  man  may  be  a  Christian,  and  the  Christian 
nature  in  him  may  yet  be,  as  it  were,  in  its  boyhood.  A  man  may  be 
a  Christian,  and  yet  the  Christ  in  him  may  have  reached  only  that 
stage  in  which  it  enters  upon  young  manhood.  A  man  may  be  a 
Christian,  and  the  Christ  in  him  may  have  entered  upon  his  ministry, 
as  it  were,  in  the  full  ripeness  of  his  manhood. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  persons  are  not  Christians 
because  they  are  very  imperfect ;  because  they  break  down  in  a  thou- 
sand places ;  because  they  do  with  their  religion  just  what  children  do 
with  their  worldly  knowledge  and  power. 

If  a  man's  heart  is  in  the  cause,  and  he  enlists  in  the  army,  he  is  a 
soldier,  not  when  he  is  a  veteran,  but  when  he  enlists.     He  is  a  soldier 
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just  as  really  when  his  name  goes  down  on  the  roll,  and  he  goes  out 
with  the  awkward  squad  to  the  first  drill,  as  after  he  has  been  in  the 
army  five  years — although  be  is  not  a  soldier  with  the  same  degree  and 
amplitude  of  experience.  He  is  a  soldier  provided  his  heart  is  right, 
and  he  loves  the  cause,  and  he  joins  in  earnest  The  degree  of  iniper- 
*  fection  and  ignorance  that  is  in  him  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact 
of  his  being  a  soldier. 

When  one  approaches  a  school-house,  the  word  sent  out  is  never, 
u  Have  you  learned  tw  The  word  of  greeting  at  the  school-house  door 
always  is,  u  Will  yoa  learn  ?"  And  he  is  a  scholar  who  can  say,  "  Yes, 
I  hove  come  to  learn."  For,  shall  the  encyclopaedia  go  to  school  to 
the  spelling-book  1  Shall  a  rich,  ripe,  large,  learned  nature  go  back  to 
the  primary  elements  of  experience  t  They  who  need  the  school,  they 
who  need  the  patience,  the  forbearance,  the  rule,  and  discipline,  are 
those  who  have  but  little,  and  wish  to  increase  that  little. 

Therefore,  they  who  have  a  spark  of  grace  in  their  souls  are  Chris- 
tians; but  they  are  Christians  beginning.  They  who  have  germs 
planted  are  Christians,  only  they  are  Christians  afar  off  in  the  spring 
and  seed-time — not  in  the  summer  and  autumn— of  the  Christian  ex- 
perience. When  a  man  has  once  looked  up  to  God  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  bis  imperfection  and  sinfulness  and  transgression  in  this  mortal 
life,  and  said,  "  I  take  the  royalty  of  love  as  my  ideal,  and  that  law  is 
my  law,  and  love  shall  sit  in  the  centre,  and  bring  to  judgment  in  me 
everything  that  is  wicked,  and  cruel,  and  selfish,  and  unduly  proud, 
and  envious,  and  hateful ;  and,  plied  by  the  power  of  love,  I  will  fight 
on  the  right  and  on  the  left ;  and  I  will  subdue  myself  to  that  state 
of  love" — when  a  man  makes  that  declaration  in  sincerity,  he  has  begun 
a  Christian  life.  He  is  in  the  early  stages  of  childhood  ;  but  he  has 
begun  it  For,  the  erecting  of  that  right  principle  in  the  soul,  and 
the  beginning,  by  it,  to  subdue  every  part  of  the  soul  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  is  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  soul. 

The  one  characteristic,  critical  thing,  is  the  coming  into  sympathy 
with  God,  and  receiving  the  impulse  and  purpose  to  organize  the  life 
on  the  priuciple  of  love,  in  all  its  equalities.  If  that  element  is  found, 
the  mere  question  of  concomitant  experience  is  a  question  of  indiffer- 
ency.  Some  men  are  born  into  the  kingdom  of  God  with  very  great 
joy ;  and  the  joy  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  have ;  it  has  its  incidental 
benefits  ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  ecstacy  of  fruition  that  is  signifi- 
cant It  is  that  silent  other  thing ;  viz.,  the  principle  at  the  core  of 
your  life  which  undertakes  to  organize  your  whole  beiug  on  the  law 
of  love.  And  that  may  be  established  in  a  man  without  any  outward 
experience.  A  person  may  come  to  a  state  in  which  he  means  to  be 
like  Christ,  and  means  to  cut  off  everything  that  hinders  his  being  like 
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Christ,  and  to  enforce  outward  and  inward  compliance  to  this  la 
love  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  yet,  he  may  not  have  light  nor  joy.  t 
is  the  raising  up  of  that  standard,  the  vindicating  of  that  sovereign 
in  the  soul,  which  constitutes  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  life. 
comes  with  joy,  so  much  the  better.  If  it  does  not  come  with  j< 
is  none  the  less  true  conversion. 

8.  In  a  Christian  life,  as  in  the  ordinary  life,  there  are  two 
ciples  at  work — first,  the  force  of  nature  in  the  steady  growth 
unfolding  of  our  normal  powers;  and  secondly,  the  voluntary 
which,  working  in  harmony  with  nature,  we  call  education,  A  c 
even  if  he  received  no  instruction,  would,  by  a  natural  process,  t 
taller  and  broader  and  stronger.  His  bones,  by  the  law  of  na 
become  better  bones ;  his  muscles  become  better  muscles ;  and 
brain  develops  itself,  by  the  mere  operation  of  things  upon  him,  \ 
out  school-house  or  instructor.  And  every  man  would  make  a  ce 
degree  of  development  and  growth  by  the  mere  unfolding  of  his  na 
powers  in  this  world.  That,  however,  is  not  considered  as  eno 
We  hold  that  what  may  be  called  involuntary  development  mui 
supplemented  by  voluntary  development,  or  drill.  Every  persor 
order  to  grow  to  true  manhood,  besides  what  nature  is  doing  for 
v  to  do  a  good  deal  for  himself.  He  has  to  educate  his  eye,  his 
his  tongue,  his  hand.  He  has  to  learn  the  trade  that  shall  sup 
him,  or  the  profession  which  he  will  follow.  It  is  astonishing  for 
to  see  what  an  amount  of  drill  and  spontaneous  intuitional  powe 
store  up  in  ourselves,  to  attain  education,  as  we  call  it. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  in  the  Christian  life.  As  we  are  drilk 
learning,  in  art,  in  virtue,  in  mechanic  skill,  in  husbandry,  in  wa 
commerce ;  as  we  are  drilled  to  be,  as  it  were,  apprentices  in  t 
things  in  which  we  would  excel  in  natural  life,  so,  precisely,  we  i 
to  be  drilled  in  the  Christian  life.  All  men  in  Christ  Jesus  w 
have  a  certain  growth  and  development,  involuntarily,  by  the  1 
progress  and  unfolding  of  life  and  nature  in  them  ;  but  if  any  01 
to  have  more  than  this  spontaneous  and  natural  development,  it  1 
be  the  result  of  special  drill. 

Christian  graces,  if  I  might  so  say  without  being  misapprehen 
are  like  so  many  trades.  They  are  not  to  be  learned  theoretically  ; 
certainly  they  are  not  created  in  us  by  the  mere  operation  of  the  S] 
nor  by  the  forces  of  sanctified  nature.  We  learn  them  just  as  we  1 
anything  in  outward  life.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Spirit  of  God  m 
men  humble ;  that  it,  as  it  were,  sends  humility  into  them.  Ju 
dew  falls,  and  orbs  itself  on  the  bearded  grass,  gemmed  and  jew 
on  a  summer's  morning ;  so  men  think  that  the  Christian  grace 
down  out  of  the  great  heavenly  concave  above  them ;  and  that  all 
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knows  is,  that  he  went  to  sleep  a  violet  dry,  and  woke  up  a  violet  wet 
and  beautiful  1  Many  persons  think  that  meekness,  and  gentleness, 
and  humility,  and  faith,  and  patience,  and  hope,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  are  divine  gifts.  They  are  divine  gifts,  to  be  sure.  So  is  corn 
a  divine  gift ;  so  is  wine  a  divine  gift ;  and  so  are  cattle  on  a  thousand 
hills  divine  gifts ;  but  men  have  to  work  for  them.  God  gives  them 
to  man's  industry,  and  not  to  his  laziness.  All  gifts  are  divine  gifts  in 
such  a  sense  as  that  If  the  connection  between  the  soul  and  God  were 
to  stop,  these  things  would  never  take  place ;  but  He  works  together 
with  us  to  will  and  to  do  these  things.  No  man  ever  came  to  a  state 
of  Christian  eminence  by  waiting  and  praying  alone. 

For  instance,  if  you  are  going  to  learn  humility,  you  must  learn  as 
a  babe.  You  must  learn,  just  as  you  would  learn  to  be  an  artist.  An 
artist  may  have  natural  aptitudes ;  artistic  talent  may  be  an  inspira- 
tional tendency  in  some  persons ;  but  there  never  was  a  Michael  Angelo 
nor  a  Raphael  who  did  not  go  through '  drill  Though  a  man  has 
genius,  he  has  to  put  his  eye  to  school,  and  his  hands  to  school ;  and 
all  his  thoughts  have  to  go  to  school ;  and  it  is  only  by  months  and 
months  and  years  and  years  of  assidious,  discriminating  practice, 
that  he  comes  to  be  an  immortal  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo.  And 
if  in  the  cases  of  men  of  genius  this  is  so,  how  much  more  must 
it  be  so  in  the  cases  of  ordinary*  men !     It  is  a  universal  law. 

Now,  no  man  ever  was  humble  except  he  learned  humility.  You 
have  felt  what  you  supposed  was  humility  because  you  prayed  for  it, 
and  it  came.  Why  yes,  you  had  a  flush  of  it ;  but  you  never  had 
humility  that  you  wore  as  a  garment,  that  had  not  been  wrought 
out  You  have  come  to  it  by  the  suffering  of  the  household,  or  by 
your  voluntary  endeavor,  step  by  step,  of  Christian  experience.  You 
have  been  trained  and  drilled  into  it,  as  a  soldier  is  drilled  into  military 
movements,  and  into  prompt  and  almost  unthinking  obedience.  Humil- 
ity must  be  worked  up  from  the  lower  stages  into  the  higher  stages. 

Men  say,  "I  supposed  that  if  I  became  a  Christian  I  should  have 
faith ;  but  it  seems  to  me  as  though  my  faith  were  not  as  large  as  a 
grain  of  mustard-seed."  Let  me  see  your  faith.  "Where  is  it  t  He  holds 
up  what  he  calls  his  faith,  and  says,  "  There  it  is  ;"  and  sure  enough,  it 
is  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.  What  have  you  done  with 
itt  "I  have  always  kept  it  in  my  pocket,  and  prayed  that  God  would 
increase  it"  Why  did  you  not  plant  it  ?  Did  you  suppose  a  grain  of 
mustard-seed  would  grow  in  your  pocket?  Put  it  into  the  soil;  give  it 
moisture,  give  it  raiu,  give  it  sunlight,  give  it  summer;  and  then  it 
will  begin  to  thrive.  Culture  it ;  keep  the  weeds  away ;  and  God's  sun 
will  help  it  And  that  grain  of  mustard-seed  will  grow,  so  that  the 
birds  will  yet  sing  in  the  branches  of  it 
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Persons  say,  aI  lack  faith."  Have  you  ever  studied  for  faith? 
Have  you  ever  searched  after  faith  ?  Have  you  ever  drilled  for  faith  ? 
Have  you  ever  put  yourself  to  school  for  faith  ?  Have  you  practiced 
it?  And  in  practicing  it,  have  you  sought  to  see,  when  you  missed, 
why  you  missed,  and  when  you  gained,  how  you  might  augment  that 
gain  in  your  next  endeavor.  Every  Christian  grace  must  be  put  to 
school  Or,  to  go  back  to  the  other  figure,  it  must  be  bound  out  to 
apprenticeship. 

And  so  it  is  with  joy  and  peace  in  believing.  Joy  comes  by  flashes. 
So  do  warm  days  in  January  come  by  flashes.  And  what  can  you  do 
except  look  out  and  enjoy  them  and  thank  God  ?  But  the  birds  do 
not  come  back  for  one  day  in  January,  nor  for  two.  And  the  grass 
does  not  grow  in  January  for  one  day  or  for  two.  The  birds  do  not 
come,  and  you  do  not  have  grass,  till  one  warm  day  succeeds  another. 
One  flush  of  joy  is  just  like  one  warm  day  in  January.  It  is  better  than 
nothing ;  but  it  is  not  of  much  value  for  practical  uses.  What  you 
want  is  to  learn  how  to  create  joy  so  that  it  shall  be  like  the  con- 
tinuous sounds  of  a  marriage  bell,  or  like  the  coordinate  sounds  of 
many- voiced  instruments.  The  question  is,  how  joy  shall  spread  itself 
through  days  and  weeks  in  the  midst  of  tribulations  and  troubles,  and 
hold  on  its  way,  under  the  name  of  peace.  You  must  learn  that.  But 
ah !  men  do  not  want  to  learn  it. 

There  was  a  crystal,  once,  in  a  rock,  which  had  conveyed  to  it  the 
bnowledge  of  the  beauty  of  the  outward  world;  and  it  prayed  silently  to 
the  god  of  minerals  that  it  would  let  it  out,  that  it  might  see  all  this  beau- 
ty. So  the  god  sent  a  minealogist,  one  day,  with  a  hammer,  who,  sus- 
pecting what  was  in  the  rock,  commenced  beating  it,  and  broke  one 
part  off,  and  then  another,  and  another.  And  by-and-by  the  crystal 
began  to  be  seen.  And  then,  with  chisel  the  man  began  to  cut  the  rock 
right  and  left.  And  the  crystal,  being  somewhat  bruised,  and  much 
crowded,  and  greatly  terrified,  cried  out,  "  I  asked  for  deliverance,  and 
not  for  this  harsh  treatment  and  this  cruelty."  Is  there  any  other  way 
to  get  a  crystal  out  of  the  middle  of  a  rock  but  to  break  the  rock  in 
pieces  ? 

There  are  men  praying  that  God  would  give  them  joy ;  and  he 
takes  hold  of  them,  and  begins  to  break  off  the  environments  and  be- 
setments  by  which  they  are  confined — false  pleasures,  false  joys,  false 
ambitions,  and  false  attachments — giving  strong  blows  on  this  side, 
bearing  heavily  on  that  side,  and  in  ten  thousand  ways  doing  violence 
to  their  natural  feelings ;  and  they  cry  out,  "  Hast  thou  become  alto- 
gether my  enemy  ?  Art  thou  against  me  ?w  If  they  would  listen  to 
the  reply  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  would  hear  him  say,  "Did  you  not 
wont  joy  f    And  how  can  joy  come  but  by  bringing  out  tha  Cta\a& 
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that  «fl  in  yon  t  And  how  can  the  Christ  that  is  in  you  be  brought  out 
if  you  will  not  suffer  the  things  that  are  necessary  to  bring  it  out  V 
You  must  learn  how  to  be  joyful  under  #care;  how  to  be  joyful  under 
shfirae ;  and  how  to  be  joyful  under  contempt  You  must  learn  how 
to  be  cast  out  and  yet  be  more  than  your  circumstances.  You  must 
leirn  how  to  stand  by  the  side  of  God,  and  say, 4i  Though  all  the  world 
were  against  thee,  dear  Jesus,  thou  and  I  are  mightier  than  they ;"  and 
then  there  will  be  perfect  joy  that  will  be  like  summer  at  the  equator, 
that  knows  no  frost,  and  no  winter. 

That  which  is  true  of  joy,  is  true  also  of  truth  and  of  honesty.  Hon- 
esty is  not  a  thing  which  men  are  inspired  with.  Nobody  knows  how 
to  be  honest  except  so  far  as  he  learns.  Nobody  knows  how  to  tell 
the  truth  except  just  so  far  as  he  has  learned.  And  it  is  a  science 
which  will  bear  a  good  deal  of  studying.  Most  people  learn  to  tell  the 
tiuth  as  thousands  of  people  used  to  learn  to  read  and  write  and  cipher, 
iu  their  old-fashioned  common  school  education.  When  they  had 
learned  to  read  words  of  easy  syllables,  they  thought  they  had  learned 
to  read.  An  after  use  of  reading  as  a  means  of  education  did  not  enter 
into  their  conception.  Many  persons  learn  to  speak  the  truth  in  that 
way.  Many  people  speak  the  truth  just  as  far  as  they  are  in  words  of 
two  syllables ;  and  many  people  are  honest  just  as  far  as  that.  They 
are  honest  about  as  far  as  the  spelling-book  carries  them,  and  not  much 
further.  But  truth  in  the  inward  parts — truth  in  faith,  truth  in  lo\  e, 
truth  in  thought  and  in  expression,  truth  direct  and  indirect,  in  all  the 
relations  of  life — is  a  profound  study.  It  is  a  science  of  life.  But 
very  few  have  explored  it  to  its  ultimate  points.  No  man  can  tell  the 
truth  except  in  a  very  superficial  way.  No  man  can  be  glowingly  like 
an  angel  of  truth  till  he  has  gone  to  school  to  learn  how.  And  that 
which  is  true  of  truth  in  this  respect  is  true  of  honesty. 

And  so  of  purity.  So  of  fidelity  in  little  things.  So  of  each  Chris- 
tian experience,  with  all  the  elements  of  beauty  in  it  All  those  things 
which  are  meant  when  we  speak  of  putting  on  the  whole  armor  of  God, 
are  learned  little  by  little.  Men  cannot  gain  them  by  inspiration.  They 
cannot  gain  them  by  a  day's  or  a  years  life.  They  must  .grow  up  into 
them  in  all  things. 

Hence,  when  I  hear  men  say  that  there  are  many  departments  of 
Christian  life  in  which  they  are  fruitless,  in  which  they  have  no  gifts, 
I  say  to  myself,  "  That  is,  you  have  never  developed  your  gifts."  It  is 
true  that  men  have  different  gifts ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  many  of  us 
are  without  gifts  in  certain  directions,  because  they  are  dormant  We 
have  never  taught  ourselves  to  exercise  those  gifts.  Every  part  of 
those  gifts  can  come  by  education.  And  though  the  Christian  life  may 
not  be  full  in  all,  it  will  be  far  more  perfect  in  all  than  it  is  in  any  now, 
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4.  The  experiences  of  Christian  life  are  not  promiscuous.  They 
stand  in  a  certain  order  of  nature.  Just  as  in  a  garden  all  flowers  do 
not  blossom  in  Spring,  nor  wait  till  Autumn ;  as  there  is  a  regular  suc- 
cession, according  to  the  temperament  of  the  year,  following  a  line  of 
increasing  heat ;  as  there  is  an  order  of  development  in  the  tree  ;  as 
there  is  first  the  leaf,  and  afterwards  the  green  fruit,  and  then  the  ripe 
fruit,  so  is  it  in  Christian  life.  Christ  begins  with  us  at  the  infant 
point,  and  develops  in  us  steadily ;  and  the  later  developments  cannot 
be  had  until  the  intermediate  ones  are  passed.  We  are  steadily  to  grow ; 
but  at  each  point  of  growth  we  are,  as  it  were,  to  seize  the  experiences 
of  that  point 

If  this  be  so,  it  will  undeceive  us  in  respect  to  many  of  those  yearn- 
ings and  aspirations  which  we  suppose  to  be  signs  and  tokens  of  grace. 
Persons  want  those  Christian  experiences  which  they  read  of  in  Paul, 
or  in  John,  without  having  had  Paul's  or  John's  history.  They  wish 
while  children  to  be  Christians  as  their  fathers  and  mothers  were,  and 
to  feel  as  they  did.  They  want  to  anticipate  the  fruit  of  a  long  life, 
and  have  it  in  the  first  year  of  that  life— which  never  can  be. 

When  you  were  a  boy  you  felt  as  I  did,  I  suppose.  You  only 
wished  that  you  were  a  man.  And  when  you  got  on  your  first  man's 
clothes,  what  an  important  day  it  was!  and  what  an  immense  man  you 
felt  yourself  to  be  1  Boys,  aspiring  to  manhood,  want  to  learn  to ' 
smoke,  as  a  sign  that  they  are  men.  They  want  to  carry  the  various 
little  insignia — and  usually  the  vicious  ones — of  manhood.  They  long 
to  be  men  at  once,  and  are  not  content  to  be  boys,  and  to  come  to 
manhood  by  proper  unfoldings,  and  by  the  natural  growth  that  takes 
place  in  Christian  life.  Persops  are  not  willing  to  take  the  courses 
which  belong  to  the  state  of  development  to  which  they  have  attained, 
but  are  constantly  longing  for  those  things  which  lie  far  on  in  the  state 
to  which  they  are  going  by-and-by.  You  must  be  a  boy  first,  and  then 
a  youth,  and  then  a  man.  Your  experiences  will  follow  the  line  of  your 
true  development  inwardly. 

Then  comes  the  ripeness  of  Christian  life.  When,  through  years, 
or  when  through  an  experience  that  epitomizes  years,  men  have  known 
Christ,  and  the  presence  of  Christ,  and  the  power  of  Christ,  then  they 
come  iuto  a  ripeness  in  which  there  is,  comparatively,  peace  of  mind. 

I  am  sometimes  asked,  "Do  you  believe  any  man  becomes  per- 
fect !"  No,  not  perfect  in  any  proper  sense  of  that  term.  You  may 
set  up  an  artificial  ideal  of  peifection ;  you  may  make  it  out  of  some 
question  of  obedience  to  law  ;  a  man  may  think  himself  to  be  perfect ; 
but  no  man,  to  my  judgment,  is  perfect  who  is  unripe.  And  a  man 
is  not  ripe  so  long  as  he  lives  in  this  world.  He  only  approximates 
toward  ripeness.     But  that  which  men  feel  after,  and  that  n*Yv\kXi  Y  to- 
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spect  in  those  who  seek  perfection,  is  such  an  experience  as  grounds 
them  in  that  peace  which  passes  all  understanding,  and  holds  them 
steadfast,  and  is  full  of  joy.  I  believe  there  are  those  who  live  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  tranquility  and  rest,  with  only  occasional  oscillations. 
And  I  believe  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  Christian  men,  in  their  impure 
Christian  condition,  to  reach  that  state  in  which  they  shall  he  praying 
always  ;  praising  always ;  rejoicing  always.  •*  Rejoice,"  says  the  apos- 
tle, "  in  the  Lord ;  and  again  I  say  rejoice.*'  I  believe  it  is  possible  to 
attain  these  states.  You  do  not  need  to  raise  technical  questions  of 
perfection.  Only  let  the  soul  rise  so  that  it  always  lives  in  the  presence 
of  God,  and  its  Saviour,  every  hour  and  every  moment,  and  that  is 
enough.  And  it  is  attainable  by-and-by,  if  men  go  through  all  the  pre- 
liminary stages  of  experience,  and  are  not  discouraged,  but  patiently 
wait,  until  the  time  comes  in  which  they  rise  to  these  higher  experi- 
ences. 

And  now,  my  dear  Christian  brethren,  how  is  it  with  yout  At 
what  stage  are  yon  of  your  Christian  life?  Go  back,  and  how  many 
years  is  it  since  you  first  named,  before  the  world,  the  name  of  Jesus? 
Are  you  further  along  in  conscious  Christian  experience  than  you 
were  on  that  day  ?  I  am  far  from  rebuking  those  who  remember  all 
their  lives  long  the  ecstacy  of  their  early  Christian  life.  There  was 
*  something  peculiar  in  it.  Although  later  wedded  life  is  incomparably 
richer  than  the  earlier  experiences  of  love,  no  matter  how  romantic 
they  may  be;  yet  one  should  not  willingly  part  from  the  vision, 
though  far  back,  of  his  first  romantic  love.  Of  all  the  things  which 
the  heart  knows,  the  least  ashamed  should  we  be  of  our  experiences  of 
loving.  Even  when  they  are  untaught,  even  when  they  are  unripe 
fruit,  they  are  the  best  fruit  of  our  nature.  And  I  should  think  that 
he  had  been  badly  mated,  or  had  gone  through  a  strange  life,  who, 
standing  at  eighty  years,  should  say,  "  I  thank  God,  above  all  things, 
for  those  first  experiences  of  love  that  I  had  in  my  childhood."  No,  no^ 
no  1  The  companionship  and  the  actual  life  of  love,  carried  through  a 
score  or  two  scores  of  years,  mounts  up  in  magnitude,  and  stands  con- 
tinental in  riches,  clothed  with  an  amount  of  fruit  and  joy  which  never 
can  be  had  emotionally.  The  life  of  love  is  better  than  the  mere  emo- 
tion of  love.  And  if  it  is  so  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  men  one 
toward  another,  how  much  more  is  it  so  in  the  conditions  of  the  soul 
toward  God. 

Our  first  experience  may  have  been  rapturous,  full  of  surprise,  full 
of  unbelief,  stimulating,  far  beyond  anything  that  we  have  had  since ; 
because  the  narrower  the  experience,  the  sharper  is  the  point  of  it ; 
and  the  bulkier  the  experience,  the  less  sharp  it  is.  As  one  needle 
will  pierce  to  the  quick,  but  twenty  needles  taken  all  together  are 
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blunted ;  so  one  single  line  of  experience  will  arrest  the  attention, 
often,  when  the  whole  concurrent  experiences  of  the  soul,  being  more 
important,  would  not  seem  so  great 

When  first  people  think  they  are  delivered  from  the  power  of  sin 
and  Satan  and  death ;  when  they  first  have  a  triumphant  feeling  that 
Christ  loves  them,  and  they  know  they  love  Christ,  there  is  something 
wonderful  and  beautiful  in  it,  and  they  should  remember  it  as  long 
as  they  live ;  but,  after  all,  is  that  the  best?  And  do  you  look  back, 
and  say,  "  I  never  again  had  such  experiences  of  love ;  I  never  again 
was  so  happy ;  I  never  again  was  so  near  to  Christ  ?"  Oh !  what  a 
life  you  have  been  living!  Why,  how  far  have  you  been?  Is  your 
Christ  a  babe  yet  t  Born  into  your  soul,  did  you  turn  the  key  of  tho 
chamber  where  he  was  ?  And  did  you  send  no  schoolmaster  and  no 
nurse  there  t  Did  you  starve  the  infant  child  t  And  has  there  never 
been  any  growth  in  that  child  t  Is  it  but  a  phantom  or  vision  in  you  ? 
That  child  Jesus,  born  into  your  soul,  should  have  grown,  and  should 
little  by  little  have  expelled  the  natural  man,  and  swollen  to  all  the 
proportions  of  your  being,  until  he  became  Christ  formed  truly  and 
perfectly  in  you. 

How  is  it  with  you,  dear  Christian  brethren  ?  Have  you  grown  in 
that  part  of  your  being  which  is  represented  by  Christ's  love,  and  hu- 
mility, and  disinterestedness  ?  Have  you  imitated  him  in  going  about 
doing  good  f  Have  these  elements  cf  the  divine  nature  in  yon  sever- 
ally grown  and  cohered  symmetrically,  and  swollen  to  the  proportions 
of  full  manhood  ? 

On  earth  there  is  no  sight  more  beautiful,  and  there  never  will  be 
a  sight  more  beautiful  till  He  comes  to  reign  a  thousand  years,  than  a 
character  which  has  been  steadfastly  growing  in  every  direction,  and 
has  come  to  old  age  lich  and  ripe.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  such  char- 
acters are  rare.  Yet  I  would  fain  hope  that  in  every  neighborhood, 
or  every  line  of  relationship,  there  is  some  mother,  some  aunt  some 
saintly  maiden  sister,  whose  life  has  been  a  self-renunciation  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  and  who  rises  up  to  your  eye  bright,  tranquil,  sweet, 
unfathomable,  always  near  to  God,  and  always  near  to  man.  Are  you 
like  unto  such  ?  Have  you  walked  the  same  path  T  Have  you  come 
into  sympathy  with  that  idea  of  Christian  life  and  Christian  character? 
Are  you  going  backward?  Are  you  standing  still?  Are  you  going 
forward  ?  In  which  way  are  the  motives  of  your  spirit  carrying  you  ? 
Are  they  taking  you  away  from  God,  or  is  God's  spirit  overcoming 
your  natural  selfishness,  and  bringing  you  nearer  and  nearer  to  him  ? 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  you  must  render  an  account  of  this 
before  the  face  of  the  Crucified. 

Christian  brethren,  we  have  not  long  to  live !     It  matters  littta 
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whether  we  have  a  roof  or  no  roof  over  our  heade ;  it  matters  little 
whether  oar  name  is  kicked  about  as  a  football,  or  whether  it  is  hon- 
ored and  crowned.  These  things  are  of  very  little  consequence.  That 
which  we  are  to  carry  through  the  grave  with  us  is  not  riches,  nor 
fame,  nor  joy,  but  the  essential  structure  of  the  soul, — its  virtues ;  its 
moral  magnanimities ;  its  divinities.  What  have  you  to  carry  through  t 
With  what  can  you  stand  up  in  the  sonship  of  God,  and  as  heirs  with 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  How  can  you  meet  your  God,  and  open  your 
soul  to  him,  and  say,  "  Lord,  here  am  I ;  and  here  are  all  my  powers  ?" 
How  can  you  stand  before  Christ  and  say,  "  I  am  in  thine  image,  and 
I  am  satisfied?" 

Oh !  rise  to  that  hour  of  satisfaction.  There  is  not  in  the  range  of 
imagination  anything  conceivable  like  that.  Oh !  ever-restless  heart ; 
oh!  ever-mourning  spirit;  oh!  longing,  yearning  soul,  there  shall 
come  an  hour  to  thee  when,  if  faithful  to  the  Beloved,  thou  shalt  rise 
into  Lis  presence,  and  behold  the  bright  concave  full  of  God  s  minis- 
tering spirits,  and  the  Lord  of  glory  on  the  throne ;  and  thou  shalt 
stand  up  unrebuked  before  them  all ;  and,  looking  first  upon  them,  and 
then  upon  yourself,  shalt  say,  "  I  am  satisfied.  Nothing  do  I  want 
from  heaven  or  angels.  I  am  satisfied.  I  am  in  thy  likeness,  and  I 
am  satisfied."  To  that  blessed  vision  look  forward,  not  only,  but 
Christian  brethren,  prepare  for  the  Bridegroom.  And  ere  long,  before 
we  think,  the  sound  will  come,  and  we  shall  be  summoned  to  go  and 
meet  our  God. 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  draw  near  to  thee,  our  Father,  not  as  those  who  have  never  beheld ; 
for  we  have  come  often  by  this  living  way  of  love.  We  have  communed 
with  thee.  We  have  received  the  tokens  of  thy  favor  and  of  thy  love. 
Thou  dost  not  love  our  sin 9  and  our  imperfections;  but  we  are  beloved,  and 
we  have  felt  thine  arms.  We  know  the  touch  of  thine  hand  of  benediction 
upon  our  head.  Often  and  often  it  hath  encircled  .us.  And  when  we  walk 
in  the  consciousness  of  thy  paternal  love ;  when  our  strength  is  renewed  by 
these  divine  touches,  we  are  indeed  sons  of  God,  and  royal ;  and  there  is  no 
earthly  crown  that  can  so  crown  us  as  thine  hand  does.  And  there  are  no 
riches  that  can  m:ike  us  so  strong  as  thy  favor,  and  thy  loving  kindness. 
And  there  is  no  such  summer,  and  no  such  delight  in  all  innocent  sport,  as 
thou  dost  grant  to  us  when  thou  surroundest  all  our  affections  with  thine 
own  paternal  spirit.  And  we  are  like  children  that  bound  in  joy  at  the  feet 
of  their  parents.  At  times  there  are  days  that  are  dark  because  they  are 
days  of  disobedience.  At  times  we  are  homesick,  because  we  are  separated 
from  thee.  At  times  we  long  for  thee,  and  have  less  of  joy  than  of  wishing 
for  joy.  But  our  life  is  with  thine.  Though  in  our  trouble  thou  dost  yet 
abide  many  days  afar  off,  and  our  dear  ones  die,  thou  comest  at  last.  Thou 
dost  never  forsake  us,  though  thou  dost  often  seem  to  leave  us.  Thou  dost 
never  deal  harshly  with  us,  though  thou  dost  deal  with  us  severely.  Thou 
art  faithful.    Thou  wilt  not  make  us  happy  by  self-love,  exaggerating  all 
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oar  excellences,  and  hiding  all  oar  faults.  Thou  dost  make  us  look  into 
the  gulf  of  our  own  experience,  and  see  what  our  passions  are.  And  when 
thou  art  regnant  in  beauty,  and  all  is  harmony  in  thy  nature  before  our 
sight,  oh  I  with  what  discord  our  own  life  moves  around  about  thine .  Then 
we  look  away  from  thee  to  aohor  ourselves  in  dust  and  ashes.  And  yet  thou 
dost  not  look  upon  us  with  abhorrence.  Thou  dost  not  even  look  upon  us 
with  the  same  abhorrence  with  which  we  look  upon  ourselves.  For  we  are 
thy  children,  and  are  taken  into  thine  arms  to  be  healed.  .And  thy  love, 
though  it  would  take  sin  from  us  as  a  disease,  holds  the  essential  self  which 
we  have  in  us.  That  germ  which  is  the  center  of  our  being  is  dear  to  thee, 
and  thou  art  looking  far  forward.  Yea,  as  a  blessed  prophecy  of  love  thou 
dost  behold  often  in  us  what  we  are  to  be,  rather  than  what  we  are,  and 
roll  on  the  days  and  the  months  and  the  years  of  experience,  making  haste 
to  bear  us  forward  that  we  may  be  without  spot,  or  blemish,  or  wrinkle,  and 
be  presented  before  the  throne  of  thy  Father  with  infinite  joy,  and  with 
glory  unending. 

And  now,  in  this  thy  faithfulness,  and  in  this  thy  great  love,  is  all  our 
hope.  For,  though  we  labor  and  strive,  all  our  labor  and  strife  is  as  the 
husbandman's  toil  in  summer.  If  it  were  not  for  the  summer  it  would  be 
in  vain.  And  as  the  summer  brings  forth  its  best  fruit  only  for  labor,  so 
thou  wilt  not  bring  forth  the  best  fruit  in  us  without  our  labor.  And  yet, 
that  labor  i»  in  thee.  We  live  in  thee.  We  move  in  thee.  In  thee  we 
have  our  being.  It  is  thy  Spirit  that  works  in  us  to  will  and  to 
do.  And  in  this  joyful  mystery — thy  life  in  ours,  we  in  thee,  and 
thou  in  us, — we  have  traveled  now  many  years.  We  are  witnesses  for 
thy  truth.  We  are  witnesses  of  thy  fidelity.  Thou  dost  not  leave  thy 
people.  We  are  witnesses  of  thy  generosity.  Thou  dost  exceeding  abun- 
dantly more  than  we  ask  or  think.  Our  shadows  are  but  half  dark. 
Our  life  is  full  of  radiance.  And  along  the  way,  which  is  straight  and 
narrow,  and  where  we  grind  or  cut  our  delves,  still  are  overhanging  vines; 
and  we  pluck  the  clusters,  and  renew  our  strength,  and  go  on  again.  Our 
life  is  ever  watched.  Angels  are  about  us  by  day  and  by  night,  airy  mes- 
sengers sent  by  God,  full  of  love  and  faithfulness,  and  executing  his  will  to 
those  who  shall  be  saved.  We  rejoice,  O  Lord !  that  thou  hast  been  with 
us  in  all  the  emergencies  of  life;  in  times  of  peril;  in  times  of  vehement 
temptation;  in  times  when  all  nature  sets  itself  up  against  all  that  there  is 
in  us  of  grace.  Thou  hast,  O  Lord  1  divided  for  us  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Jordan,  and  we  have  gone  over.  For  us,  and  in  us,  thou  hast  fought,  and 
we  have  subdued  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  though  we  have  not  put  them 
utterly  away.  In  thee  we  have  been  radiant  and  victorious,  and  gained 
many  things,  with  the  prospect  of  many  more,  and  the  hope  and  confidence 
of  them.  And  we  rejoice  in  all  thy  wondrous  love  and  kindness  that  hath 
thus  far  befriended  us.  But  oh  1  what  is  it  to  that  which  is  to  come  ?  What 
is  the  substance,  and  what  is  the  joy  of  the  experience  of  thy  sway  here, 
compared  with  the  vision  of  it  which  is  kindled  by  thy  word  and  by  thy 
Spirit  in  our  hearts  ?  We  rejoice  in  the  coming  perfection.  We  lift  up 
feeble  hands  pointing  toward  strength.  We. look  away,  and  see  ourselves 
as  we  are  to  be  when  we  are  like  thee.  We  behold  ourselves  in  the  vision 
of  faith,  triumphing  over  our  infirmities,  elate  in  eternal  youth,  mortal  in 
purity  and  love,  and  the  powers  thereof.  And  we  rejoice,  O  Lord  1  that 
thus  we  may  beforehand  have  something  of  our  truest  manhood,  and  may 
sit  down  beforehand  at  the  banquet  of  thy  coming  love. 

So,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  we  may  use  our  heavenly  vision,  not  to  make 
us  weary  of  the  world,  but  more  faithful  in  it;  not  to  tell  us  of  that  food 
which  we  have  here,  but  to  give  us  the  moral  grace  to  partake  of  it  with 
contentment,  knowing  that  ere  long  we  shall  be  no  more  travelers  at  an  inn, 
but  children  at  home  in  our  Father's  house. 

And  grant,  O  Lord !  that  the  reality  of  this  may  comfoit  us  in  losses; 
may  console  us  in  griefs;  may  encourage  us  in  despondency;  may  rebuke 
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us  when  we  are  faint  hearted,  and  would  turn  away  from  our  life.  May 
be  able  to  bear  burdens  as  good  soldiers.  Oh  1  help  as  more  and  more  to  sink 
self  in  the  glory  and  honor  of  Qod  in  ourselves.  May  we  become  heroic  for 
Christ's  sake,  bearing  about  that  precious  Name.  May  we  not  count  it 
hard  if  we  are  cast  out  for  Christ's  sake.  And  if  we  are  cast  out  for  bearing 
testimony  to  thy  name,  may  we  remember  what  thou  didst  to  him  of  old 
who  was  cast  out  of  the  Synagogue  because  he  bore  witness  to  thy  kind* 
ness  and  faithfulness.  Go  unto  men  and  speak  peaceably  and  comfortably 
unto  them,  and  encourage  them  to  believe  that,  standing  with  Christ  out- 
side of  the  Synagogue,  more  are  they  that  are  for  them  than  are  they  that  are 
against  them. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  streng+hen  thy  witnesses  every- 
where— those  that  silently  bear  witness  amidst  the  cares  and  desponding 
duties  of  the  household.  Over- wearied  with  much  watching ;  tried  and 
troubled  with  vehement  temptations;  drawn  every  whither,  still  may  they 
be  able  to  triumph  and  become  sons  shrined  in  the  household. 

Help  all  those  that  are  combating  the  world,  and  seeking  to  carve  out 
their  duties  there.  May  they  be  able  to  wrestle  with  the  mighty  tempta- 
tions that  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  overcome  them  all.  And  not 
only  may  they  overcome  temptations,  but  may  they  carry  forward  the  work 
of  holiness.  And  may  justice  shine  in  their  hands.  And  may  truth,  like  a 
star,  fall  upon  the  path  that  men  should  walk  in.  And  so  we  beseech  of 
thee  that  our  young  men  may  be  strong  and  valiant  for  Christ  everywhere. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  those  who  are  sick ;  all  those 
who  are  withheld  from  the  house  of  worship.  May  that  Spirit  which 
makes  this  place  light  and  joyful  be  borne  unto  them.  Give  them  a  por- 
tion in  due  season.  And  may  those  walk,  leaning  on  thine  arm,  whose  feet 
go  down  to  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  And  all  the  way  through 
may  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  comfort  them.  Bear  them  beyond  the  flood, 
beyond  the  touch  of  death,  and  into  the  glories  of  immortality. 

Be  near  to  all  those,  to-day,  who  would  render  thanks  in  thine  house  for 
great  mercies  shown  them.  Accept  the  thanks  of  those  who  have  come  once 
again  to  the  house  of  God  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  while.  Remember 
children  and  companions,  dearer  than  life,  spared  by  thee.  Mav  they  not 
forget  their  secret  thoughts  and  the  vows  of  their  hearts  when  they  plead 
with  God  for  mercies.  And  now  that  thy  mercies  have  come  and  crowned 
them  with  victory,  may  they  not  forget  their  covenants. 

And  accept  the  desires  of  those  who  are  as  strangers  in  a  strange  land  in 
our  midst  to-day.  If  there  are  any  that  are  homesick,  O  Lord  Jesus!  com- 
fort them.  If  there  are  those  whose  hearts  ache,  and  turn  back,  and  find 
their  bi loved  ones  scattered  everywhither,  yet  by  faith  may  they  be  able 
to  meet  them  all  again  in  the  house  of  prayer,  in  their  Father's  house. 

Be  with  all  those,  we  beseech  thee,  who  labor  in  our  Sabbat b -schools 
and  Bible-classes,  and  who  go  forth  among  the  neglected  and  the  poor,  to 
carry  the  Gospel  of  humanity  and  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ  to  them. 
And  we  pray  that  they  may  never  weary  in  well-doing,  in  season  and  out  of 
season.     They  shall  reap  if  they  faint  not. 

And  we  pray  that  thy  work  may  go  on  in  thy  Churches.  More  and 
more  may  thy  truth  be  a  living  truth.  More  and  more  may  it  have  power 
on  the  lives  and  hearts  and  dispositions  of  the  people.  May  it  be  ditfused 
in  the  experiences  of  thy  Churches.  Let  thy  kingdom  come,  everywhere. 
May  woes,  and  the  occasion  of  them,  cease.  And  may  despotisms  pass 
away.  May  superstition  be  utterly  overthrown.  May  the  sweet  truth  of 
God's  love  in  Christ  Jesus  carry  emancipation  everywhere.  May  humanity, 
and  peace,  and  order,  and  thy  kingdom,  descend  and  dwell  upon  the  earth, 
and  Christ  come  and  reign  a  thousand  years. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit.    Amen. 


SIFS  RECOMPENSE. 
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"And  thou  mourn  at  the  last,  when  thy  flesh  and  thy  body  is  consumed, 
and  say,  How  have  I  hated  instruction  and  my  heart  despised  reproof;  and 
have  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  my  teachers,  nor  inclined  mine  ear  to  them 
that  instructed  me." — Pro  v.  v.,  11-18. 


-••►- 


If  all  men  believed  at  the  beginning  of  their  courses  of  life  what 
they  find  at  the  end,  there  would  be  far  less  power  in  temptation,  and 
many  would  turn  aside  from  those  paths  which  bring  them  to  ruin  ; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  youth,  that  while  it  has  unbounded 
faith  in  certain  directions,  it  seldom  has  faith  in  regard  to  mischiefs 
which  befall  disobedience.  In  common  with  a  large  part  of  the  adult 
community,  the  young  are  not  sure  that  there  is  a  moral  government 
Men  say, 

"  How  doth  God  know  ?  and  doth  the  Most  High  see  and  consider  f 
Where  is  your  God  ?" 

There  are  many  reasons  which  conspire  to  make  men  either  over- 
confident in  the  beginnings  of  life,  or  even  audacious. 

There  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  inexperience  and  thoughtlessness 
which  belong  to  the  young.  They  are  ignorant  They  have  had  no 
instruction  at  home,  or  only  such  as  they  might  as  well  have  missed. 
Thousands  there  are  who  have  had  no  pains  taken  in  the  formation  of 
their  consciences.  Conscience,  even  if  it  be  strong  by  nature  in  them, 
has  had  no  advantage  of  education.  The  intellect  is  as  indispensable 
to  a  wise  conscience  as  the  conscience  is  to  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing. And  it  is  not  surprising  that  children,  adventuring  with  all  the 
flush  of  life  into  unknown  ways,  do  not  give  heed  to  advice  or  caution  ; 
especially  considering  how  often  caution  and  advice  are  given  by 
men  who  are  not  altogether  the  most  acceptable  moralists — dried,  with- 
ered up,  pragmatical,  fussy  men — men  that  have  outlived  their  appe- 
tites, and  seem  to  wish  to  restrain  the  young  from  the  enjoyment  of 
the  sap  and  blossom  of  life — long-faced  men — men  whose  ideas  are 
ascetic.  The  young  frequently  reject  good  advice  because  it  comes 
from  an  unwelcome  source.  And  sometimes  moral  caution  is  urged 
in  ways  which  are  repulsive.      Of  course,  if  it  is  true,  if  the  word 
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is  in  consonance  with  human  experience  and  the  laws  of  God,  it 
is  better  to  accept  it  under  the  most  offensive  administration,  than  to 
go  without  it.  And  yet,  there  is  a  strong1  opposition  m  the  young 
heart  There  is  a  disposition  to  rebound.  At  a  certain  period  of  life 
sin  becomes  sweet,  they  think.  Men  do  things  sometimes  because  they 
are  told  not  to  do  them.  And  the  young,  breaking  away  at  that 
point  of  time  in  which  they  do  not  know  whether  they  are  under 
government  or  whether  they  are  goveniing  themselves — at  that  point 
when  they  wish  to  assert  their  liberty,  and  put  it  to  proof— often  do 
things  which  in  later  periods  they  scarcely  would  be  tempted  to  da 

Besides  all  this,  there  is  a  hopefulness,  a  most  defiant  and  audacious 
spirit  in  the  young.  They  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  that,  certain 
courses  being  followed,  they  should  reap  mischiet  from  them.  They 
say,  "  I  suppose  others  have  gone  on  in  such  and  such  courses,  and 
have  come  to  harm ;  but  then,  they  were  stupid.  It  may  be  true  that 
thousands  have  perished  in  this  way ;  but  then,  they  had  not  skill ; 
they  did  not  understand  themselves." 

The  young  man  is  cautioned  in  respect  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
agents,  and  the  hecatombs  that  have  been  slaughtered  are  brought  before 
bis  mind ;  but  they  are  as  nothing  to  him,  and  he  says,  "  Yes,  very  likely 
it  may  be  so ;  but  I  am  not  one  that  is  apt  to  oe  overthrown  in  such  i 
way  as  that  A  man  is  a  fool  who  cannot  command  himself.  I  can 
go  as  far  as  I  please,  and  come  back  when  I  please.  And  because 
others  are  silly  and  weak,  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  enjoy  my 
natural  strength  and  my  liberty." 

There  is  a  hopefulness  which  goes  beyond  all  bound?,  frequently. 
For  although,  in  right  ways,  a  man  should  be  hopeful,  there  may  b# 
an  excess  of  hopefulness,  even  in  right  ways.  When  it  is  venture- 
some ;  when  it  is  a  hopefulness  that  at  last  threads  along  the  path 
of  evil,  or  near  it,  then  it  is  positively  bad.  Hopefulness  under  such 
circumstances  becomes  infatuation.  And  yet,  there  are  thousands  who 
think  they  can  pursue  courses  that  in  others  are  wrong,  and  eventuate 
in  mischief,  and  not  reach  the  mischief.  Or,  often er,  men  think  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  pursue  a  certain  course  as  long  as  it  tastes  good,  and 
then  turn  round  and  rinse  out  the  mouth  with  virtue,  and  be  as  well 
off  as  though  they  had  not  gone  into  such  a  career.  Men  think  they 
can  first  give  themselves  to  the  world,  and  that  after  they  have  squeezed 
the  world  as  they  would  an  orange,  they  can  turn  round,  at  the  proper 
age — at  thirty,  or  thirty-five,  or  forty,  or  forty-five — and  become 
Christians.  They  say,  "  When  I  have  reaped  all  that  there  is  in  vice 
while  I  am  young,  I  will  turn  round,  and  reap  all  that  there  is  in  vir- 
tue and  piety ,  and  so  gain  two  worlds — all  there  is  of  this,  and  all  there 
is  of  that" 
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Now,  there  is  no  single  pleasure  that  a  manly  man  ought  to  love 
the  flavor  of  which  h>  not  permissible  to  a  Christian.  There  is  not  a 
thing  that  a  Christian  may  not  have  which  every  yonng  man  ought 
not  to  be  ashamed  to  take.  Piety  does  not  shut  up  the  avenues  of  en- 
joyment. True  virtue  makes  every  enjoying  faculty  more  sensitive  to 
joy.  I  repudiate  and  repel  with  scorn  the  imputation  that  when  a 
man  is  a  child  of  God,  and  is  at  peace  with  all  God's  laws  in  material 
things,  social  things,  and  moral  things,  he  is  shut  up.  He  is  enfran- 
chised, rather.  He  is  enlarged.  He  is  ennobled.  There  is  more  music 
in  him,  in  every  single  chord  and  faculty,  than  there  can  be  in  any 
other.  There  is  no  man  so  free,  there  is  no  man  who  has  a  range  so 
boundless,  as  the  man  who  is  at  peace  with  God.  And  yet,  there  are 
multitudes  of  persons  who  suppose  that  there  are  peculiar  pleasures 
which  cannot  be  reaped  except  by  a  reprobate  course.  There  never  was 
any  mistake  greater  than  that 

Then  there  are  the  reactions  from  an  infelicitous  way  of  teaching 
which  tend  to  produce  presumption  in  the  young — either  a  disbelief  in 
the  reality  and  punishiug  nature  of  sin,  or  else  a  belief  that  they  can 
avoid  it,  even  if  it  do  threaten.  I  mean  the  exaggerated  and  indis- 
eri ruinating  way  in  which  sin  is  often  held  forth.  Much  of  the  instruc- 
tion  which  is  given  on  this  subject  is  not  wise.  Conventional  sins,  too 
frequently,  are  almost  the  only  ones  that  are  held  up.  Children  are 
scarcely  rebuked  if  they  are  fundamentally  proud,  if  they  are  envious 
and  selfish  and  jealous;  but  if  a  child  breaks  any  little  family  rule,  he 
is  whipped,  or  is  roundly  scolded.  In  other  words,  sins  that  violate 
conventional  rules  are  punished.  There  are  such  things  as  family  sins, 
that  do  not  go  outside  of  the  family.  There  are  sins  of  omission.  For 
instance,  the  boy  is  required  to  hang  his  hat  on  a  peg,  and  if  he  fails 
to  do  it,  it  is  a  sin ;  or,  the  boy  is  forbidden  to  make  a  noise  in  the  house, 
and  he  tramps  down  stairs  or  through  the  hall,  and  that  is -a  sin. 

There  are  also  church  sins.  Standing  in  the  house  of  God  with  the 
hat  on,  and  so  desecrating  the  building,  is  a  church  sin.  There  is  a 
great  variety  of  church  sins,  such  as  not  reading  the  Bible,  and  the  non- 
observance  of  Sundays  and  other  holy  days. 

Now,  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  family  rules  are  not  impor- 
tant, or  that  school  rules  are  not  important,  or  that  church  rules  are 
not  important ;  but  I  say  that  every  child  ought  to  be  instructed  in 
the  difference  between  those  rules  which  are  made  by  men  for  their 
own  convenience,  and  those  principles  on  which  God's  everlasting  judg- 
ment stands,  around  about  which  human  character  is  built  up,  which 
enters  into  the  very  structure  of  society,  and  can  not  be  violated  with- 
out setting  the  peace  of  society  at  naught,  and  prejudicing  the  welfare 
of  the  individual     And  yet,  how  many  persona  are  from  d&j  to  <ta) 
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allowed  to  indulge  in  envy,  and  avarice,  and  ill-temper,  and  all  manner 
of  wicked  feelings,  that  strike  at  the  very  root  of  love,  which  is  the 
law  of  God,  and  the  law  of  the  universe,  without  being  rebuked,  and 
made  to  feel  that  they  are  delinquent  in  the  matter  of  rectitude  1  And 
how  often  is  it  the  case  that  persons,  if  they  violate  a  saint's  day,  or  do 
not  read  just  so  much,  or  are  not  in  their  places  at  prayers,  or  do  not  do 
this  or  that  conventional  thing,  are  charged  with  violation  of  duty,  or 
with  committing  sin  I  And  so,  their  idea  of  sins  is,  that  they  are  pecca- 
dillos. They  have  a  superstitious  notion  of  what  is  sinfuL  As  the  young 
grow  up  without  knowing  what  wrong  is,  or  how  to  rectify  the  mis- 
chief, they  too  often  break  through  all  bounds  of  moderation,  and  say, 
44 1  do  not  believe  in  sinfulness ;  I  do  not  believe  in  any  danger  such 
as  we  are  warned  of.  This  kind  of  teaching  will  do  very  well  for  the 
nursery,  it  will  answer  for  children,  and  may  scare  them ;  but  I  am  too 
much  of  a  man  to  be  frightened  any  longer  at  the  idea  of  sin." 

Conventional  sins  are  held  up  before  men  as  representing  sinning, 
until  there  comes  up  a  scepticism  of  the  whole  doctrine  and  the  whole 
sad  and  melancholy  experience  of  sinning. 

I  hold  that  while  for  our  convenience  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
have  artificial  rules,  there  are  great  principles  of  character  and  conduct 
which  were  created  with  the  creation  of  the  world  itself,  the  vio- 
lation of  which  infixes  penalties  in  every  heart  and  in  every  life,  and 
from  which  no  man  ever  escapes.  There  are  self-registering  sins. 
There  are  bins  which  carry  in  their  own  nature  an  outcome  of  mischief 
that  lowers  the  tone  of  life,  and  lowers  the  susceptibility  of  happiness, 
multiplying  the  causes  of  vexation,  and  care,  and  trial,  and  trouble, 
following  the  mind  with  misrule,  and  preparing  it  for  the  stumblings 
and  the  downfalls  that  come  later  in  life,  as  the  inevitable  result  of 
sins  that  are  not  forgiven.  Such  sins  do  not  wait  for  men  to  find  out 
and  punish  them.  God  has  bound  bis  universe  together  in  such  a  way, 
and  given  to  his  laws  such  vitality  and  self-defending  power,  that  any 
man  who  sins  against  his  conscience,  against  his  own  inward  nature, 
or  against  the  essential  welfare  of  society,  gets  it  back  double  and 
quadruple,  in  his  own  6011I ;  and  that,  whether  men  find  it  out  or  not, 
or  whether  or  not  he  recognizes  the  source  of  those  troubles  and  suffer- 
ings which  afterwards  come  upon  him.  The  absolute  universality  of 
moral  law,  and  the  inevitableness  of  moral  penalty,  is  one  of  the  most 
wholesome,  though  one  of  the  most  neglected,  of  all  doctrines. 

Again,  men  are  made  presumptuous  in  sinning  because  they  see 
wicked  men  prospering.  They  regard  that  as  the  refutation  ot  half 
the  preaching,  and  of  almost  all  the  advice  they  hear.  This  is  a  fatal 
delusion  which  has  destroyed  thousands,  and  will  snare  and  lead  to 
destruction  other  thousands  yet.    Men  do  not  believe  that  illicit  courses 
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are  dangerous,  because  they  see  that  others  who  have  pursued  them 
are  prospered.  Men  do  not  believe  that  the  indulgence  of  appetites  is 
destructive  of  all  time  happiness  in  the  end,  because  they  have  seen 
men  who  seemed  really  to  enjoy  themselves,  though  they  had  done 
these  very  things.  They  do  not  believe  that  untruth,  if  it  is  skillfully 
used,  is  a  dangerous  thing.  They  do  not  believe  that  dishonesty  is 
dangerous,  if  it  is  only  not  vulgar,  or  if  there  is  art  and  skill  in  it 
They  do  not  doubt  that  men  can  thrive  on  dishonesty.  They  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  necessity  that  a  man  should  obey  the  great  law  of 
equivalents — that  law  which  requires  that  a  man  should  render  some 
fair  equivalent  for  everything  which  he  gains,  as  the  condition  of  enjoy- 
ing and  holding  it.  They  do  not  believe  in  any  such  thing.  They 
point  on  every  side  to  examples,  saying,  "  Is  there  any  man  who  is 
less  a  Christian  than  these  T  And  yet,  look  at  their  estate.  See  how 
men  do  them  reverence.  They  have  more  than  heart  could  wish. 
Their  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness."  Men  see  their  fellows  pursuing 
bad  courses  in  life  apparently  unchecked ;  and  they  say,  "  Sin  is  not 
punished ;  and  what  you  call  evil  courses  are  not  dangerous." 

In  regard  to  this,  I  have  to  say,  first,  that  this  is  but  a  superficial 
view  of  the  prosperity  of  these  men  who  are  thriving  by  wicked 
ways.  I  do  not  believe,  for  one,  that  that  man  is  prosperous  who 
is  not  happy.  Suppose  a  man  were  to  have  the  gout,  and  the  neu- 
ralgia, and  the  rheumatism,  besides  some  fever  and  dropsy,  and  sev- 
eral other  diseases,  do  you  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  put  him 
in  circumstances  where  he  would  be  a  prosperous  man?  Suppose 
you  gave  him  a  thousand  ships ;  suppose  you  gave  him  a  thousand 
acres  of  land;  suppose  you  gave  him  harvests  that  could  not  be 
weighed  nor  counted ;  suppose  you  piled  up  his  wealth,  could  there 
be  anything  that  would  be  an  equivalent  for  his  condition,  as  he  lay 
curled  up,  shrunk  and  shriveled  on  one  6ide,  and  expanded  and  swelled 
out  on  the  other,  vibrating  through  fiery  suffering  and  pain  ?  I  say 
nay.  You  would  say  nay.  But  you  often  see  men  who  attempt  to 
gain  wealth  at  the  poles,  or  under  the  equator,  when  everybody  knows 
that  they  will  purchase  it  at  the  expense  of  a  broken  constitution,  and 
come  home  unfitted  to  enjoy  it ;  but  they  do  not  believe  it  will  be  so. 
If  you  could  bring  men  where  they  would  see  all  this  waste  and  all 
these  penalties  in  their  bodies  on  the  one  side,  and  wealth  on  the  other 
side,  and  you  should  ask  them,  "  Will  you  be  rich  ?"  I  think  the  great 
majority  would  hesitate  about  choosing  riches.  They  want  wealth, 
but  they  would  not  take  it  at  that  price. 

Now,  what  that  is  to  the  body,  I  firmly  believe  wicked  courses  are 
to  the  soul.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  man  ever  prospers  in  this  world 
who  violates  the  law  of  temperance!  or  the  law  of  God '  in  the  great 
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matter  of  purity.  I  do  not  believe  that  man  who  is  careless  of  his 
word,  and  careless  of  his  deeds,  and  who  violates  the  law  of  equity  and 
justice,  is  ever  a  happy  man.  I  do  not  believe  tnat  man  who  thinks 
more  of  property  and  power  and  ambition  than  he  does  of  rectitude 
and  purity  and  refinement,  is  ever  paid  for  his  sacrifice  of  moral  prin- 
ciple. If  you  could  look  into  the  minds  of  those  men  who  pursue 
wrong  courses,  and  see  how  little  enjoyment  there  really  is  there,  in 
spite  of  this  outward  show,  and  glitter,  and  ostentation,  and  power  and 
royalty,  you  would  see  that  although  there  is  an  outward  prosperity,  it 
is  a  prosperity  which  has  in  it  infinite  sadness. 

There  is  no  course  that  it  is  worth  a  man's  while  to  pursue  which 
does  not  make  him  happy.  The  reason  men  pursue  courses  that  are 
wrong,  is,  that  they  believe  they  will  be  made  happier ;  that  they  will 
reap  greater  pleasure.  And  if  you  could  show  that  these  wrong  courses 
in  men  make  them,  not  happy,  but  wretched,  their  example  would  be 
disarmed  of  half  of  its  mischief. 

I  verily  believe  that  men  who  prosper  by  wickedness  lose  their 
capacity  of  enjoyment;  so  that  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
overswollen  prosperous  men  whd  are  not  one-tenth  as  happy  as  the 
men  who  have  almost  nothing.  Why,  there  are  poor  working  men 
in  yonder  city  with  such  pitiful  stipends  that  they  can  scarcely  make 
the  ends  meet,  who  are  yet  a  great  deal  happier  than  the  millionaire 
whom  they  serve.  There  are  men  that  have  gone  through  the  pros- 
perity of  what  is  called  secular  things  in  this  world,  who  look  out  en- 
viously, and  sometimes  almost  sadly,  upon  the  swart  laborer,  and  say, 
"  Oh  !  if  I  had  no  more  anxiety  than  he  has ;  if  I  could  whistle  and 
sing  as  he  does  ;  if  I  had  his  lungs,  and  such  arms  as  he  has  ;  if  I  were 
as  happy  as  he  is,  I  think  I  would  be  willing  to  give  up  all  my  wealth." 
Oh !  the  heart-aching  cares,  the  rust  and  biting,  the  envies  and  jeal- 
ousies, the  competitions  and  rivalries,  the  attritions,  of  a  life  keyed  in 
the  lower  ran<*e  of  the  human  faculties !  These  miseries  belonir  to  such 
men  ;  and  if  you  could  look  into  them  you  would  not  be  deceived,  nor 
seduced,  nor  persuaded  to  take  their  place. 

But  that  is  not  all.  We  are  not  accustomed  to  follow  m*n*s  lives 
clear  through.  We  glance  at  them,  and  see  what  we  can  by  simply 
looking  upon  their  outward  estate ;  but  we  do  not  wait  to  see  their 
end.  The  Psalmist  said  that  he  was  a  fool  because  he  did  not  wait 
long  enough  to  see  the  end  of  wicked  men,  and  know  what  became 
of  them.  Thousands  are  dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  witty,  dashing, 
refined  young  men  who  are  entering  life.  These  young  men  know 
life  in  all  its  parts.  They  know  everybody  and  everything  in  it. 
They  are  brilliant  young  men.  The  callow  and  inexperienced  youih 
is  ashamed  of  himself  because  he  is  not  expert  in  the  things  which 
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these  yonng  men  are  versed  in.     He  is  ashamed  because  he  never 
did  do    any  dirty  things.      He  is  ashamed   because  he  never  was 
willing  to  drink.     He  is  ashamed  because  his  vocabulary  of  oaths  is 
such  a  poor  one.     He  is  ashamed  that  he  does  not  swear.     He  really 
feels  bad  about  it     He  seems  to  think  that  he  is  a  poor  white-livered 
creature  because  he  is  not  like  these  dashing  blades  who  command  the 
admiration  of  silly  women  and  foolish  men.     But  these  very  young 
men  by  whom  he  is  thus  dazzled  shall  not  live  out  half  their  days. 
They  are  brilliant;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  many  of  them  will  see 
fifty  years.     More  than  two-thirds  of  them  will  begin  to  grow  old 
prematurely.      Not  a  few  of  them  will  be  wrinkled,  broken  down, 
bankrupt  in  reputation,  ruined,  almost  before  they  reach  man's  estate. 
Some  of  them  will  die  just  when  they  ought  to  be  entering  upon 
active  lives  of  usefulness.     And  many  of  those  that  live  might  as  well 
be  dead,  they  will  be  such  wretched,  miserable  creatures — mere  frag- 
ments of  men,  groping,  crawling  through  life.     Oh !  how  many  men 
I  have  seen  that  were  formal  enough,  that  were  proper  enough,  that 
were  very  slow  and  cautious,  who,  if  they  saw  the  young  running 
after  enjoyment,  sat,  and  with  a  ghastly  smile,  said,  "  I  used  to  be 
one  of  those  young  men.     I  had  a  time  of  it  when  1  was  young."     I 
should  think  so,  judging  from  what  is  left  of  you  now  that  you  are 
old  I     I  can  point  you  to  men  out  of  whom  all  the  sap  is  gone,  whose 
marrow  w:is  early  consumed,  because  they  kept  five  hundred  wicks 
burning  at  once,  and  used  themselves  up  in  their  youth.     And  now 
that   they    have   come  to  old  age,  what  is   the   matter  with    them? 
Why  is  it  that  they  hem  and  cough  ?     They  were  once  well,  but  now 
they  are  in  "  ill  health,"  as  they  say.     Where  did  that  ill  health  come 
from  ?     They  were  once  very  wealthy.      They  will  tell  you  that  they 
were  not  always  as  poor  as  they  are  now.     What  has  become  of  their 
property  ?    They  squandered  it.    How  came  they  to  squander  it  1    Poor, 
miserable,  starving  creatures  they  are,  destroyed  in   body  and  mind 
and  reputation ;  and  they  talk  as  though  they  came  to  their  present 
state  of  usclc8sness  and  contempt  by  misfortune.     It  was  the  misfor- 
tune of  squandering  their  youth,  instead  of  filling  it  up.     If  a  man 
sin  against  his  own  soul  and  body,  and  against  God,  and  against  the 
laws  of  morality  in  society,  it  is  a  misfortune,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  a 
misfortune  for  which  he   alone  is   responsible.      It  is  a  misfortune; 
but  it  is  the  misfortune  of  his  not  using  common  sense  and  moral 
sense. 

Go  see  the  other  end.  Stand  with  me  and  look  into  the  brilliant 
saloon.  Ye  that  have  seen  what  young  men  do  up  at  Delmonico  s,  go 
and  see  what  they  do  down  at  Flatbush.  Ye  who  have  seen  the  wine 
when  it  gave  its  color  in  the  cup,  and  who  revel  through  the  tateWox* 
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again  and  again,  from  winter  to  winter,  until  yon  are  worn  out,  why 
do  not  you  visit  your  old  relations  in  Greenwood  T  There  they  are. 
Go  see  where  these  things  end.  Did  you  ever  keep  an  account;  or  do 
you  just  look  and  see  what  you  do  see  for  the  moment,  and,  without 
reason  or  statistics,  go  headlong  to  destruction  ? 

There  is  a  law  of  everlasting  rectitude.  There  are  conditions  on 
which  men's  bodies  will  serve  them  happily,  and  there  are  conditions 
on  which  men's  souls  will  serve  them  happily.  But  if  a  man  violate 
these  conditions,  no  matter  how  secretly,  no  matter  how  little,  just  as 
sure  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  he  must  suffer  the  penalty.  Every 
one  of  the  wrongs  which  a  man  commits  against  his  own  soul  will  find 
him  out,  and  administer  its  own  penalty. 

But  there  comes  a  time  when  men  who  are  not  actually  worn  out 
by  excess  of  transgression  do  regain,  to  some  extent,  their  moral 
sense.  After  this  peiiod  of  infatuation  there  comes,  very  frequently,  a 
period  of  retrospection.  It  is  that  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  text  which 
I  have  selected : 

"  And  thou  mourn  at  the  last,  when  thy  flesh  and  thy  body  are  con- 
sumed, and  say,  How  have  1  hated  instruction,  and  my  heart  despised 
reproof,  and  have  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  my  teachers,  nor  inclined  mine 
ear  to  them  that  instructed  me  1  I  was  almost  in  all  evil,  in  the  midst  of 
the  congregation." 

How  many  there  are  who  have  come  to  that!     Whatever  may 
be  the  impunity  with  which  men  sin  at  the  first,  and  whatever  may  be 
the  godlessness  of  their  conscience,  there  comes  a  time  when  they  are, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree ,  sensible  of  the  reality  of  their  transgres- 
sions, and  of  the  penalty  which  God  fixes  upon  the  transgressor.  Some- 
times, when  the  consequences  of  wrong  begin  to  unfold,  men  come  to 
their  moral  sense.     There  are  those  who  never,  after  once  or  twice, 
have  a  pang  because  they  are  living  a  life  of  infidelity  to  their 
employers.     They  are  deliberately  defrauding.     They  are  stealing 
and  lying  to  cover  it     It  cost  them  a  little  suffering  at  first     Tf. 
beginnings  of  wrong  courses  are  painful.     But  it  is  said  that  tt 
sensibility  in  having  a  limb  taken  off*  is  in  the  skin  mainly  ;  that  whr 
the  skin  is  cut  all  round  the  pain  is  not  so  severe.     And  in  transg- 
sion  the  skin  i9  sensitive ;  men  suffer  at  first ;  then  they  go  on  ' 
comparatively  little  feeling.     When  a  man  has  begun  to  appropr 
and  borrow,  and  speculate,  and  make  false  entries,  he  feels  very  * 
until  the  disclosure  comes.     A  man  has  carried  on  such  a  coin- 
two  years,  perhaps,  and  lost  no  sleep.     He  has  been  unhappy 
times,  but  has  not  suffered  very  much.  By  and -by  the  time  of  dis- 
co mes,  and,  to  his  own  amazement,  there  comes  a  resurrection  o 
sensibility  which  he  never  dreamed  of.     His  conscience  has  be 
taring;  and  it  was  not  till  the  consequences  of  his  evil  oondu 
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him  in  the  face,  it  was  not  until  the  law  threatened  him  with  publ 
exposure  and  shame,  that  he  had  a  conception  of  the  full  extent  of  tl 
wickedness  he  had  committed. 

You  shall  find  men  in  jail  who  are  profoundly  affected,  who  ai 
whelmed  in  sorrow,  who  throw  themselves  down  upon  despair  itsel: 
and  yet  until  they  were  incarcerated  nothing  troubled  them,  thoug 
they  were  doing  all  the  wrongs  that  a  man  could  well  commit.  Thei 
are  many  persons  in  whom  conscience  is  not  strong  enough,  an 
not  educated  enough  to  report,  until  some  auxiliary  feeling,  such  i 
shame,  or  pride,  or  fear,  or  affection,  comes  in  to  aid  it,  and  give  it  tor 
and  intensity. 

So  men  who  do  wrong,  often,  as  long  as  it  is  secret,  do  not  fe< 
that  it  is  wrong ;  but  the  moment  shame  begins  to  hiss  at  them  the 
begin  to  be  shot  througn  with  real  pangs  of  conscience.  There  ai 
men  who,  though  they  have  done  wrong  again  and  again  and  agah 
are  not  troubled  by  it  until  they  learn  that  their  wife  and  children  ai 
to  find  it  out  Then  they  say,  "  Kill  me,  do  anything  to  me,  but  d 
not  let  it  go  back  to  my  family."  Their  cry  is  enough  to  pierce  th 
heavens ;  and  they  say,  •'  Woe  is  me  1"  And  the  thing  which  drive 
conscience  home  like  a  fury  upon  them,  is  the  thought,  "  It  is  going  t 
be  made  known  to  those  whom  I  love,  and  it  will  ruin  my  children." 

Here  is  a  man  who  is  doing  wicked  things ;  looking  on  the  five 
of  his  children  does  not  restrain  him ;  beholding  the  venerable  form  o 
his  father  and  mother,  by  whose  example  he  yet  hopes  to  go  to  heaver 
does  not  restrain  him ;  but  by-and-by  a  disclosure  comes,  and  he  i 
brought  into  disgrace,  and  he  is  to  go  home  and  face  his  friends,  an 
it  rends  his  soul. 

This  is  another  instance  in  which  the  moral  sense  requires  an  aux 
Diary  emotion  to  make  it  work ;  but  at  last  the  man's  conscience  i 
found.  His  reason  did  not  find  it.  His  reflections  did  not  awaken  k 
His  love  did  not  stimulate  it  All  the  ordinary  motives  did  not  inspir 
it  But  when  shame  and  disgrace  came  upon  him,  it  developed  at  las 
this  latent  feeling  of  conscience. 

Oh !  if  men  could  have  as  lively  a  conscience  before  they  sin,  a 
after  they  have  been  exposed  in  sin,  how  it  would  stand  at  the  gat 
of  transgression  and  ward  men  off! 

So,  too,  men  come  to  a  moral  sensibility  by  those  various  circum 
stances  which  render  the  moral  sense  finer,  or  which  bring  home  upoi 
them  the  rule  of  right  in  a  clearer  way. 

You  will  recollect  how,  when  Job  had  gone  through  all  his  wrest 
lings  with  his  companions,  and  he  came  at  last  into  the  hands  of  God 
the  controversy  was  wound  up,  and  how  he  said, 

14  Hear,  I  beseech  thee,  and  I  will  speak;  I  will  demand  of  ttat^vb 
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declare  thou  unto  me.  I  hare  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear ;  but 
now  mine  eye  teeth  thee ;  wherefore  I  abhor  myaelf,  and  repent  in  dost  and 
ashes." 

What  was  it  that  befel  Job  f  He  had  such  a  conception  of  the 
parity  and  holiness  of  God,  and  of  the  divine  law,  that  his  moral 
sense  was  lifted  up  immeasurably  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  before ; 
and  in  that  heightened  moral  tone  he  saw  himself  to  be  as  the  dust 
and  dirt  under  his  feet 

It  pleases  God  sometimes  to  come  upon  men  who  have  been  living 
lives  of  high-handed  wiekedness.  He  quickens  their  moral  sense. 
That  is  done  sometimes  by  afflictions.  I  have  known  men  reformed 
from  bad  courses  by  great  domestic  afflictions.  God  accepted  as  a 
sacrifice  their  darlings,  and  brought  them  into  a  state  of  sensibility  in 
which  they  developed  their  lives  very  differently  from  the  way  in 
which  they  had  ever  developed  them  before.  When  thus  the  truth  is 
brought  home  to  wicked  men's  lives,  they  have  such  a  conception  of 
God's  law,  of  his  judgment,  of  his  royalty,  and  of  his  presence  in 
human  affairs,  that  they  cannot  think  of  themselves  or  their  conduct 
as  they  did  before.  Sometimes  it  is  sickness ;  sometimes  it  is  bank- 
ruptcy ;  sometimes  it  is  the  loss  of  the  respect  of  men.  Many  things 
may  act  in  a  way  to  increase  the  sensibility  of  a  man's  moral  sense ; 
and  that  very  moment  he  passes  to  a  different  judgment  of  his  conduct 

But  sometimes  it  is  too  late.     I  have  known  men  who  looked 
back  on  their  youth,  and  said,  "  I  would  give  all  the  world  if  I  could 
wipe  out  ten  years  of  my  early  life."    I  have  known  men  to  mourn, 
and  say,  "  Why,  I  have  misled  scores  of  young  men  !"    I  have  known 
men  to  say,  "  I  have  destroyed  innocence  and  purity.     I  did  not  think 
of  it  or  care  about  it  at  the  time,  but  I  see  the  horrible  wickedness  of 
it  now,  and  my  soul  is  full  of  dark  regrets."    It  is  too  late.     I  have 
known  men  who,  during  a  certain  portion  of  their  business  life,  were 
as  greedy  as  a  shark,  and  as  merciful.     I  have  known  men  who  rent 
and  destroyed  those  round  about  them.     I  have  known  those  wh< 
made  wealth  by  the  most  outrageous  cruelties.     1  have  known  mei 
who  carried  their  avarice  to  dishonesty.     But  after  they  had  passe 
through  a  certain  period,  it  pleased  God  to  intone  their  conscience,  v 
give  them  a  higher  moral  feeling ;  and  they  looked  back  and  sat 
judgment  upon  themselves,  abhored  themselves  in  dust  and  asl 
and  would,  if   they  could,  have  made  atonement  of  all   they 
amassed.     But  it  was  too  late.     They  could  not  retrace  their  ' 
The  men  whom  they  had  wronged  were  scattered.    The  circurns 
wore  all  changed.     The  things  remained  that  they  had  earned, 
thoir  moral  sensibility  had  become  so  new  that  they  judged  very 
ently  of  themselves. 

How   many  men  have  perverted  the  principles  of  youn 
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How  many  men  have  misled  the  young  in  their  faith,  and  sent  them 
into  infidelity !  Ami  afterwards  they  have  themselves  become  subjects 
of  saving  grace.  And  how  on  their  souls  lay  as  a  burden  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  the  cause  of  leading  others  astray  I  and  how  they  im- 
posed upon  themselves  penalties,  and  sought  to  make  reparation  for 
the  mischief  they  had  done,  by  active  labors  for  men  !  But  it  was  too 
late.  It  is  better  late  than  never;  but  with  what  mourning!  with 
what  sorrow ! 

If  wicked  men  do  not  come  to  their  full  punishment  in  this  life, 
they  come  to  much  pain,  frequently.  They  come  to  a  moral  sensibility 
of  the  harm  that  wrong  inflicts.  And  there  is  to  come  a  time  when 
no  man  shall  escape.  There  is  to  come  a  time  when  no  deed  done  in 
the  body  shall  be  without  its  history ;  when  every  wrong  word,  and 
every  wrong  thought,  and  every  wrong  feeling,  shall  rise  up  in  judg- 
ment against  us.  We  shall  be  required  to  give  an  account  of  all  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body.  There  is  to  be  a  day  of  reckoning.  There 
is  a  judgment  day  in  the  bones,  and  in  the  nerves,  and  in  the  stomach. 
There  is  a  judgment  day  in  the  heart  and  in  the  brain.  But  besides 
the  judgment  day  in  this  life,  there  is  to  be  a  day  of  reckoning  When 
God  shall  confront  men  with  his  own  holiness,  and  the  grandeur  of  his 
purity,  and  bring  before  them  their  recorded  lives,  and  every  man 
shall  see  what  he  has  done  in  the  body,  and  shall  give  an  account 
of  himself,  before  the  assembled  universe,  to  his  God.  And"  oh  1  if 
then,  if  then,  though  one  be  mightily  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  sin- 
fulness, he  can  see  that  the  sin  has  been  repented  of  and  forsaken,  and 
that  his  whole  heart  has  been  turned  from  it,  how  blessed  will  be  that 
day !  But  if  one  comes  with  his  sins  upon  his  head,  and  his  life 
stained  with  them,  and  his  heart  corrupted  by  them  ;  if  he  comes  with 
his  whole  being  perverted  and  gnarled  by  selfishness,  and  avarice,  and 
hatred,  and  the  other  passions  of  his  lower  nature,  how  wretched  will 
be  his  lot ! 

When  Pilate  washed  his  hands,  and  said,  "I  am  innocent  of  the  blood 
of  this  just  man,"  the  crowd,  with  the  rulers  at  their  head,  cried  outs, 
saying,  "On  us,  and  on  our  children,  be  his  blood."  And  they  had 
their  way.  A  few  months  rolled  around,  and  the  same  disciples  who 
had  companied  with  Christ,  in  that  same  Jerusalem,  began, with  mighty 
and  wondrous  power  from  on  high,  to  preach  this  Christ  who  had  then 
gone  above  ;  and  the  whole  city  was  shaken.  And  the  rulers  seized 
them.  And  then,  when  they  began  to  feel  the  terrors  of  affliction  com 
ing  upon  them,  they  said  not  a  word.  They  were  determined  to  bring 
this  man's  blood  on  the  heads  of  others.  Ah  !  when  they  wanted  their 
own  way,  they  were  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  blood ;  but  when  they 
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had  their  own  way,  and  the  blood  began  to  come  down  npon  them, 
they  cried  out  against  it 

There  is  many  a  man  that  takes  a  wicked  course  in  life,  saying,  M I 
will  take  the  consequences ;"  but  when  the  consequences  come,  they 
would  fain  avoid  them.  But  it  cannot  be.  And  how  much  worse  U 
the  evil  of  it  is  deferred  to  the  other  land,  and  one  stands  in  the  pre- 
cinct of  heaven,  beholds  the  light  and  the  glory,  hears  afar  off  the  sweet 
and  refreshing  sound,  sees  far  above  him  the  poor  whom  he  despised 
on  earth,  and  far  below  him  those  who  on  earth  were  crowned,  and 
when  he  says,  "  Lord,  open  unto  me,'*  hears  a  voice  in  tones  to  which 
thunder  would  be  as  music,  say,  "  1  never  knew  you  :  depart  from  me, 
ye  that  work  iniquity 1" 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  sin ;  and  there  is  danger  in  sin — danger  to 
the  body;  danger  to  the  understanding;  danger  to  the  affections! 
danger  to  the  taste  and  the  imagination ;  danger  to  the  conscience  $ 
danger  in  this  life ;  and,  above  all,  most  appalling  danger  in  the  life 
that  is  to  coma  For,  as  a  man  dies,  so  shall  he  rise  again.  As  he 
leaves  this  world,  so  he  starts  in  the  other.  If  he  is  environed  with  evil 
habits,  if  he  is  filled  full  of  sins  and  transgressions,  that  is  the  capital 
with  which  he  begins  in  the  life  that  is  to  come. 

J  beseech  of  you,  my  young  friends,  so  many  of  you  as  have  come 
down  hither,  not  to  be  misled  by  the  vain  show  of  the  world  into  which 
you  are  introduced.  I  beseech  of  you  who  have  come  hither  recently, 
and  are  already  beginning,  in  the  place  where  you  are,  to  be  ashamed 
of  your  Bibles,  and  are  forgetting  the  promises  which  you  made  to  your 
mothers,  and  the  vows  which  you  made  to  yourselves,  do  not  suffer 
yourselves  to  be  snared.  Surely,  in  vain  is  the  fowler  8  snare  set  in  the 
sight  of  the  bird ;  but  these  snares  are  set  right  in  your  sight,  and  you 
put  your  foot  in  them,  and  are  caught 

I  beseech  of  you,  believe  in  virtue ;  believe  in  truth ;  believe  in 
honesty  and  fidelity ;  believe  in  honor ;  believe  in  God  ;  believe  in 
God's  law  and  in  God's  providence.  Put  your  trust  in  God,  and  in  the 
faith  of  God,  and  not  in  the  seeming  of  deceitful  and  apparently  pros- 
perous men.  Let  no  man  witch  your  soul  from  you  ;  let  no  man  daz- 
zle your  understanding  from  you  ;  let  no  man  by  any  sinuous  courses 
draw  you  aside  from  that  straight  and  narrow  way  where  there  is 
safety.  And  whatever  else  you  get,  have  peace,  every  day,  with  your 
own  conscience.  Whoever  else  you  offend,  do  not  offend  your  God. 
Keep  him  on  your  side.  Do  what  is  right,  and  then  fear  no  man.  Do 
what  is  right,  and  trust  in  God,  and  all  the  world  cannot  hurt  you. 
Neither  time,  nor  death,  nor  eternity  can  harm  those  who  follow  the 
light  that  God  throws  npon  their  path.  Aud  for  all  imperfections  trust 
to  his  gracious  and  forgiving  love. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Thou  over-blessed  God,  our  souls  rejoice  in  thee.  We  rejoice  in  thee  by 
the  morning  and  by  the  evening.  In  every  season,  in  sorrow,  in  prosperity, 
under  all  experiences  of  life,  we  find  thee  to  be  our  strength,  and  peace,  and 

Icy.  Thou  canst  make  up  to  us  in  thine  own  presence,  all  our  outward 
oases.  What  time  we  are  willing  to  renounce  everything  that  separates  us 
from  thee,  and  take  thee  as  our  covenant  portion,  we  find  that  we  are  lifted 
up  by  thy  presence,  and  by  thy  power  blessed  supremely.  Nor  is  it  needful 
that  we  should  have  the  favor  of  men,  nor  that  we  should  have  the  strength 
of  riches,  nor  even  that  we  should  stand  in  all  the  enjoyments  of  love;  for 
thou  canst  bless  sickness  itself.  Thou  canst  make  poverty  full  of  riches. 
Thou  canst  give  us  in  our  solitude  the  sense  of  divine  company.  Thou 
canst  grant  even  when  all  the  world  is  dark  to  us,  the  light  of  that  other 
world  in  overmeasure,  and  perfectly,  so  that  death  i«  robbed  of  its  terror, 
and  afflictions  and  disappointments  no  longer  have  dominion  over  us.  By 
thy  spirit  we  are  able  to  rise  above  all  things,  and  to  count  it  joy  when  we 
fall  into  divers  trials.  We  rejoice  in  afflictions  and  infirmities,  that  the 
honor  of  Qod  may  be  made  manifest  in  us. 

Oh  !  bow  great  is  the  wonder  of  that  grace  which  thou  hast  shown  us 
in  our  ordinary  experience  1  Grant  us  to  be  crowned,  though  unknown,  as 
the  very  sons  of  God. 

We  rejoice,  O  God,  in  the  past  manifestations  which  thou  hast  made  of 
thyself;  in  the  blessedness  of  that  experience  which  enables  so  many  to  be 
witnesses  for  Christ  What  thou  hast  done  for  us  in  some  measure  we  know ; 
and  yet,  in  greater  measure  it  is  to  be  revealed  hereafter.  But  we  know 
that  we  have  in  a  thousand  ways  been  sustained,  and  comforted,  and  strength- 
ened, and  enriched,  and  guarded,  and  defended,  when  our  own  helplessness 
was  set  upon  by  great  and  grievous  evils.  Thou,  O  God,  hast  set  thine  an- 
gels to  guard  us.  We  have  been  lifted  up  by  thee  and  borne  over  the  diffi- 
culties. And  we  rejoice  in  thy  faithfulness.  And  we  desire  to  walk  ever- 
more under  the  protection  of  thy  wing.  We  desire  so  to  live  that  we  can 
have  access  to  thee  and  put  our  trust  in  thee  from  day  to  day.  Deliver  us 
from  the  power  of  temptation,  from  pride,  from  selfishness,  from  all  inordi- 
nate passions :  from  every  envious  and  jealous  and  wicked  way.  Purify 
our  hearts.  Grant  that  they  may  become  as  temples  of  the  living  God. 
Dwell  thou  in  us,  that  all  our  feelings  may  be  sweet,  and  all  our  thoughts 
right,  and  every  affection  pure ;  that  we  may  seek  the  best  things,  for  men 
and  among  men,  and  seek  earthly  things  evermore  as  strangers  and  pilgrims 
looking  up  and  beyond  for  our  true  home.  Grant  that  our  Father's  house 
may  send  down  welcomes  to  us  all  along  the  way,  by  which  we  are  travel- 
ing toward  it  May  we  see  thy  messengers.  May  we  accept  their  gifts  and 
glorify  God. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  our  life  may  encourage 
others  to  live  in  all  true  faith.  Grant  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  be  man- 
ifested in  the  awakening  of  men;  in  bringing  them  from  evil  ways;  in 
changing  their  lives ;  in  bringing  them  to  the  Prince  and  the  Saviour.  Grant 
that  there  may  be  great  turning  from  wickedness.  May  men  be  reformed 
from  evil  habits.  May  men  be  turned  away  from  the  things  which'  perish 
in  the  using,  and  from  those  things  which  defile  them  and  make  tLem  un- 
worthy of  themselves,  unworthy  of  their  divine  parentage,  unworthy  of  thy 
favor,  unsafe,  wretched  here,  and  wretched  hereafter.  Deliver  those  that 
are  thralled  in  the  snare  laid  for  the  innocent 

We  beseech  thee  that  thou  wilt  guide  all  that  are  young.  Teach  them 
early  integrity.  May  they  know  how  to  be  truthful,  honest  and  faithful ; 
how  to  be  industrious  and  frugal ;  how  to  prosper  in  this  life  without  break- 
ing the  law  of  God.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  enable  those  that 
are  gathering  strength  in  outward  abundance,  to  con&ect&te  *&  Xtatvx  Wiv^ 
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have  to  the  service  of  God.  And  may  they  not  live  to  build  themselves  up  in 
selfishness.  May  they  learn  that  their  happiness  is  in  beneficence.  And  we 
pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  we,  and  the  generation  of  men  who  are  spring- 
ing tip  from  out  of  our  midst,  may  be  more  earnest,  more  spiritual,  more 
truly  benevolent,  more  self-denying  and  more  Christ-like  than  we  have 
been. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  the  Churches  in  this  city,  and  thy 
dear  servants  that  are  preaching  thy  Gospel.  And  we  pray  thee  that  thou 
wilt  correct  whatever  errors  fallout ;  and  that  thou  wilt  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  those  that  are  spreading  the  truth,  and  bless  abundantly  their  minis- 
trations. Unite  the  people  together  more  and  more.  And  we  pray  that 
they  may  join  hands,  ana  go  on  together.  Since  there  is  so  wide-spread  in- 
iquity, and  since  the  causes  of  evil  are  working  hard,  grant  that  all  thy  peo- 
ple may  lay  aside  jealousies  and  dissensions,  and  be  united  together  in  mu- 
tual confidence,  and  live  in  the  faith  of  God,  and  go  forward  from  conquer- 
ing to  conquer. 

Let  thy  kingdom  come  everywhere.    Fill  the  earth  with  thy  glory. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  forevermore,    Amm* 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMOK 

Our  heavenly  Father,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest 
upon  the  words  of  exhortation  and  warning  which  we  have  spoken.  We 
beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  take  care  of  those  that  are  inexperienced ;  of 
those  that  are  tempted ;  of  those  that  are  partly  led  away.  Look  upon  any 
that  are  thralled.  Look  upon  any  that  have  tasted  and  found  the  bitterness 
and  deceitfulness  of  sin,  and  that  fain  would  come  back  again.    Ohlbe 

gentle  with  them.    Ohl  be  patient  with  them.    Dear  Saviour,  teach  us  to 
e  gentle.    Teach  us  how  to  bring  them  back  again. 
And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  inspire  hope  in  any  that  are  des- 
pairing ;  in  any  that  think  they  have  lived  too  long  in  sin,  and  thrown 
away  all  their  opportunities.    O  Lord  God  1  we  pray  that  the  age  of  hope 
may  dawn  upon  their  minds,  and  that  they  may  not  count  themselves  ap- 

Sointed  for  destruction.  Who  can  be  banished  from  thee?  Who  can  lose 
eaven  ?  We  cannot  g\ve  thee  up.  Do  not  thou  give  us  up. 
Lord  God  of  our  fathers,  hear  the  prayers  that  have  been  uttered  for  us. 
Give  us  better  minds.  Bring  us  back  to  tbee  and  loyalty.  And  grant,  we 
beseech  of  thee,  that  there  may  be  many  in  this  congregation  whose  hearts 
shall  be  touched  to  night,  and  whose  consciences  shall  be  wounded.  May 
the  voice  of  God  be  heard  in  the  silent  and  secret  passages  of  their  souls. 
Speak  to  them,  and  bring  them  back  from  sin.  And  grant,  we  pray  thee, 
that,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  there  may  be  many  hearts  cleansed, 
and  many  sins  forgiven,  and  newness  of  life  given  to  many. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  evermore. 
JLtnen, 
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«•♦•- 


"  Looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,  who,  for  the 
Joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is 
set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God." — Hbb.  XIL,  2. 


-*••- 


The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  for  a  long  time  was  ascribed  to 
the  apostle  Paul,  but  which,  it  seems  to  me,  no  man  who  ever  felt  what 
Paul's  style  was  could  for  a  moment  believe  that  he  wrote— for  as  near 
as  I  can  recollect,  the  word  I  does  not  appear  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He 
brews  once  from  beginning  to  end,  and  it  is  simply  impossible  that 
Paul  should  have  written  as  much  as  that  and  not  brought  in  I  a  hun- 
dred times ;  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  the  best  modern  schol- 
arship is  now  more  and  more  ascribing  to  Apollos,  mighty  in  Scripture, 
presents  (although  through  the  medium  of  the  old  Jewish  ideas,  aud 
therefore  comparatively  to  the  Jewish  want)  the  noblest  aspect  of  the 
hopeful  side  of  God  which  is  contained,  perhaps,  in  any  of  the  Epistles 
of  the  New  Testament  It  contains,  not,  perhaps,  more  that  touches 
us,  but  more  that  would  have  touched  the  educated  imagination  of  a 
truly  spiritual  Jew,  than  any  other  one  of  all  the  Epistles.  And  the 
view  given  of  Christ,  of  God  as  represented  by  Christ,  all  the  way 
through,  is  full  of  the  tenderest  encouragement  and  of  the  greatest 
beauty. 

In  that  portion  from  which  we  have  selected  our  text,  the  writer 
had  been  discussing  the  matter  of  faith,  meaning  by  that  the  higher 
exercise  of  the  moral  faculties  of  the  mind ;  or,  living,  not  by  the  animal 
economy,  and  by  the  animal  passions,  but  by  the  reason  and  the  moral 
sentiments,  whose  action  is  always  in  a  sphere  higher  than  that  of 
sense,  or  of  matter. 

From  the  earliest  age,  there  had  been  those  who  had  lived  more  or 
less  perfectly  by  this  nobler  conception  of  life,  and  in  the  presence  of 
invisible  things.  And  although  it  was  not  a  life  that  could  compare 
with  that  of  those  who  live  now,  or  who  have  lived  since  that  time,  we 
are  to  remember  that,  in  the  early  day,  the  disclosures  of  truth  were  very 
limited,  aud  that,  to  live  as  Abraham  did,  as  the  patriarchs  did,  and  as 
the  prophets  did,  required  far  more  faith  than  to  live  in  that  wise  in 
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oar  day,  when  so  much  more  has  been  given  to  us.  This  conviction  of 
spiritual  truth  had  held  men  in  all  past  times,  the  writer  says,  to  the 
highest  achievements  of  humanity.  They  had  borne;  they  had  suffered ; 
they  had  achieved  wonders :  and  all  by  this  power  of  faith — this  sense 
of  truth  invisible. 

He  then  goes  on  to  sum  up  and  marshal  the  eminent  names  of  the 
ages,  one  by  one.  He  recounts  their  principal  achievements.  And 
when  the  last  is  completed,  or  rather  summarized  in  the  end,  when 
the  hearers  are  full  of  these  venerable  associations,  he  declares  that 
the  shadows  of  all  these  noble  spirits  overhang  them,  and  are  specta- 
tors of  their  strife.  All  those  who,  gathered  out  of  the  thousands  of 
years  preceding,  had  gone  home  to  glory,  waited,  as  it  were,  on  the 
threshold  of  heaven,  on  the  borders  of  that  land,  to  look  out  upon  us, 
and  upon  those  of  every  age  who  are  making  the  same  fight  which 
they  made.  They  watch  the  progress  of  the  conflict,  and  wait  till,  one 
after  another,  all  that  are  called  come  through  to  their  victory.  And 
they,  too,  in  turn,  become  spectators,  as  it  were,  in  sympathy,  and 
participants  again  in  the  same  strife  in  others  which  they  had  victori- 
ously waged. 

In  this  august  assembly,  the  highest  name  of  all  sufferers  is  the 
name  of  Jesus.  He,  too,  is  looking  upon  our  life  struggle  ;  he,  too, 
with  all  that  have  gone  before  from  among  men,  is  watching  those  who 
are  coming  along  on  this  road.  He  is  presented  to  us,  not  as  watching 
from  curiosity  ;  not  as  watching  merely  from  enthusiasm. 

On  the  heights  above  Sedan,  during  that  terrific  conflict,  there  were 
two  watchers.  One,  Sheridan,  our  own  man,  watched  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  warrior ;  but  in  the  vast  host  before  him  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  there  was  one  person  in  whose  veins  his  blood  beat  Right  by 
his  side  King  William  watched ;  and  there  were  both  of  his  sons  lead- 
ing parts  of  that  gigantic  army.  And  though  both  of  them — the  king 
and  the  general — were  .warriors  and  watchers,  the  king  s  heart  was  in 
his  eye.  His  was,  therefore,  the  outlook,  not  merely  of  generalship,  but 
of  paternal  love  as  well. 

Now,  Christ  is  watching,  from  heaven,  those  in  whom  his  heart  is, 
and  in  whom  his  blood  is.  He  is  watching  paternally,  and  not  merely 
as  a  spectator  would  watch  in  the  excitement  of  a  contest 

This  presentation  of  Jesus  is  not  on  that  side  where  the  divine 
attributes  mostly  are  brought  out  We  know  only  so  much  of  God 
as  can  be  likened  to  something  corresponding  to  Him  in  man ;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  by  searching  we  shall  never  find  out  the  Almighty 
to  perfection.  That  which  is  distinct  from  man  is  unknown  and  un- 
knowable. That  which,  as  it  were,  is  the  beginning,  or  elementary 
part,  of  the  divine  nature,  is  so  like  man,  that,  being  made  in  the  image 
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of  God,  we  can  understand  it;  but,  going  on,  we  soon  lose  company. 
For  that  which  is  peculiarly  and  distinctively  divine  as  separate  from  all 
human  parallel  or  likeness,  we  have  no  means  of  understanding.  That 
goes  on  beyond  comprehension.  It  is  not  that  part  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, therefore,  which  the  writer  attempts  to  set  forth,  but  only  that 
part  which,  in  the  Bible,  is  likened  to  something  in  man.  This  has  been 
much  objected  to  by  philosophers  and  theologians — anthropomorph- 
tim,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  likening  of  God  to  man.  But  to  deny  this 
mode  of  representation  is  substantially  to  destroy  the  possibility  of 
knowing  God,  and  is  to  make  atheism  the  only  possible  ground  on 
which  man  can  stand.  More,  perhaps,  than  any  other  part  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  develops  the  tender  and  sym- 
pathetic side  of  Gods  nature,  as  represented  in  Christ.  Hence,  in 
Christ,  the  throne  of  Government  is  represented  as  tilled,  not  so  much 
by  law,  not  so  much  by  penalty,  not  so  much  by  rigor,  not  so  much 
by  power  and  authority,  as  by  the  sympathy  of  love.  He  came,  not 
for  judgment,  but  for  mercy,  and  in  consonance  with  this  view  which 
he  proclaims  of  himself  all  the  way  through  the  writings  of  the 
apostles.  While  they  did  not  ignore  law  and  government,  they  pre- 
dominatingly represented  Christ  as  the  presentation  of  God's  law  of 
love  and  mercy  to  the  world.  Law  underlies  everything.  We  do  not 
need  to  prove  that.  It  is  the  organic  law  of  creation.  It  exists.  We 
know  that,  because  it  is  constantly  falling  upon  us— or  we  upon  it 
Men  stumble  over  it  all  the  time,  on  every  side,  and  every  day.  There 
is  no  need,  therefore,  of  vindicating  law.  It  takes  care  of  itself.  A 
release  from  transgressed  law  is  that  which  needs  to  be  advocated  and 
to  be  made  plain.  Sympathy  and  helpfulness  on  the  divine  side  toward 
those  who  have  broken  law,  and  have  set  at  naught  the  divine  govern- 
ment— this  is  the  necessity ;  and  this  is  that  which  the  apostle — or  the 
writer,  if  it  be  Apollos — here  chiefly  does.  He  presents  a  view  of  God 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  heathen  notion.  For,  although  there  were 
traits  of  excellence,  the  general  idea  of  the  heathen  gods  was  that 
of  an  essential  monarch,  with  a  concentrated  selfishness  of  purpose, 
and  with  arbitrary  power  for  the  accomplishment  of  results.  The 
view  of  God  presented  after  the  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  a  view 
of  divine  mercy,  divine  sympathy,  and  divine  helpfulness.  And  it  is 
toward  this  that  we  are  commanded  to  look  in  every  time  of  need. 

'*  Looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith;  who,  for  the 
joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame;  and  is 
set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God." 

When  we  are  in  trouble,  whatever  that  trouble  may  have  arisen 

from — whether  from   sin,  or  from  conscience,  or  from  affection,  or 

from   remorse,   or  from    bereavement — the    command    is,   Look    to 

Jmts,   the  author  and  finisher  of  your  faith — not  to  Jehovah, 
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if  by  Jehovah  you  mean  the  God  of  law ;  not  to  God,  as  administer* 
ing  penalty ;  bat  to  Jesus,  who  stands,  to  the  universal  human  heart* 
as  the  representative  of  recovering  mercy.  We  are  to  look  to  pity, 
to  sympathizing  sorrow,  in  the  hand  of  God.  In  every  trouble,  and 
in  every  temptation  of  trouble,  look  to  that  side  of  the  divine  nature 
— not  at  the  clouds ;  not  at  the  mountain  that  burned  with  fire ; 
not  at  that  which  was  clothed  with  darkness,  and  out  of  which  thunder 
spoke.  That  was  the  older  dispensation.  The  same  writer,  in  the 
same  chapter,  which  I  read  in  the  opening  service,  said, 

%i  Ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Zion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God, 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  to  the 
general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born,  which  are  written  in  heaven." 

In  other  words,  we  are  come  to  that  side  of  the  divine  nature  which 
represents  rescue,  release,  recovery,  salvation,  and  eternal  joy.  All 
through  the  chapter,  it  is,  "  In  your  struggle  of  life,  watched  by  ten 
thousand  witnesses,  who  have  been  through  life  as  you  have  been,  and 
are  now  safe,  look  to  Jesus  for  rescue.  Look  not  to  the  terrible  side  of 
the  divine  government, but  to  the  merciful  side.  Look  to  Him  who 
has  been  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin — a 
merciful  High-priest  who  can  be  touched  with  a  feeling  of*  our  in- 
firmities ;  who  has  suffered  in  our  stead,  that  we  might  not  suffer/' 
We  are  commanded  to  look  to  that  aspect  of  the  divine  government  in 
all  our  trouble. 

If  this  be  the  representation  which  is  made,  it  presents  a  use  for 
Christ  of  the  most  practical  character ;  and  it  is  the  practical  side  of  this 
exhortation  to  which  I  mainly  shall  address  myself  this  morning. 

In  view  of  this  exhortation  I  remark, 

1.  Those  who  feel  no  need  of  Christ ;  those  who  never  are  impelled 
to  look  to  Him ;  those  who  have  no  conscious  dependence  upon  Him, 
are,  according  to  the  teaching  of  this  Scripture,  disowned  of  God,  and 
are  bastards.  In  other  words,  the  condition  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves in  this  world,  is  one  which  begins  with  imperfections,  and  imper- 
fections which  lead  inevitably  to  sins  of  one  kind  and  another.  The 
world  has  racked  its  brains  to  understand  how  sin  entered  the  world ; 
and  theories  and  explanations  without  end  have  been  put  forth  ;  but  I 
understand  sin  to  be  simply  the  ignorance  of  men  as  to  how  to  carry 
the  faculties  which  they  have  in  them — not  merely  their  ignorance,  but 
in  connection  with  that  ignorance  the  want  of  that  moral  develop- 
ment which  shall  enable  them  to  carry  all  parts  of  their  soul  skilfully, 
harmoniously,  and  rightly.  Sin,  therefore,  regarded  as  the  out- 
working of  the  imperfection  of  this  system,  came  in  with  the  com- 
ing in  of  creation  itself.  You  cannot  create  men  at  the  seminal  point 
It  being  the  problem  of  the  universe  to  develop  a  race  of  creatures, 
step  by  step,  to  the  very  highest  point,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
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should  be  such  a  system  instituted  in  the  world  as  that  human 
i  should  be  wise  from  the  beginning.  We  have  the  problem 
)  introduction  of  sin  in  our  own  families,  every  one  of  us.  Our 
en  are  born,  not  men,  but  babies.  They  are  born  ignorant, 
lexpert.  Every  boy  and  every  girl  has  to  learn,  through  years,  to 
and  to  feel,  and  the  laws  of  thinking  and  feeling.  Every  child 
s  about  his  foot,  and  hand,  and  eye,  and  every  sense,  all  through 
Kture ;  and  the  household  shields  him,  and  economizes  his  mistakes 
to  educate  him,  and  bring  him  up  so  that  he  shall  know  how  to 
imself  That  is  only  over  again  in  the  family  just  the  same  thing 
took  place  on  the  grand  scale  of  the  whole  world.  All  the  race 
ora  in  infancy ;  and,  as  a  child  finds  his  \ftay  through  inexperience, 
i  race  find  their  way  through  inexperience.  And  sins  are  simply 
mlts  which  fall  out  from  the  want  of  knowledge,  and  from  the 
of  motive-power  to  do  the  things  which  are  right  in  men. 
ow,  this  want  of  experience,  this  want  of  knowledge,  this  ine- 
,y  of  faculty,  this  jar  and  conflict,  this  discord,  is  universal. 

*  is  not  a  man  born,  and  there  never  was  a  man  born,  who  knew 
to  carry  himself  so  as  not  to  go  into  moral  discords. 

[en  do  not  like  the  term  total  depravity.     Nor  do  I ;  and  I  never 

*  And  I  do  not  like  the  thing  itself.  But  you  might  as  well 
:t  to  find  a  man  bom  a  hundred  years  old,  as  to  expect  to  find  a 
born  without  a  depraved  nature.  When  you  shall  find  me  a 
knowing  all  arithmetic  at  one  year  old,  expert  in  all  music  at  one 
old,  a  universal  historian  at  one  year  old,  an  athlete  at  one  year 
all  of  all  temporal  wisdom  at  one  year  old,  then,  and  not  before,  I 
ind  you  another  child  that  is  born  into  this  world  expert  in  all  vir- 
q  all  truth,  in  all  moral  purity,  in  all  upward  tendencies.  The  fact 
m  are  bora  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  scale,  and  work  their  way 
rough  cycles  of  inexperience  and  mistakes  and  transgressions  to 
ighest  point  And  it  is  not  a  slander  to  say  that  men  are  de- 
d,  unless  it  be  a  slander  to  say  that  this  is  the  method  of  the 
3  creation,  or  that  this  is  the  way  that  the  world  is*  organized.  If 
be  one  truth  that  shall  stand  and  burn  after  all  theologies  shall 
passed  away,  or  shall  have  changed,  it  is  this  truth  of  universal 
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Minions  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  a  thousand  times  more  so,  as  in 
•ur  sight  it  is  for  one  to  be  ignorant  in  secular  affairs.  It  is  a  stigma 
«pon  a  man,  unless  he  is  a  foreigner,  to  say  that  be  cannot  read  and 
write.  We  always  make  a  distinction  in  judgment  if  we  know  that 
a  man  has  come  from  abroad,  where  he  has  had  no  opportunities  for 
instruction,  and  where  he  has  been  subjected  to  squalid  poverty  and 
brute  oppression.  We  excuse  a  man's  ignorance  under  such  circum- 
stances. But  for  a  native-born  American,  north  of  Mason's  and  Dix- 
on's line,  not  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  is  a  disgrace  that  marks 
him  out  in  the  whole  village,  and  throughout  all  the  neighborhood. 
Secular  ignorance  is  a  disgrace  among  men.  And  as  moral  excellence 
is  greater  than  mere  intellectual  and  secular  excellence,  so  moral 
ignorance  is  greater  than  intellectual  or  secular  ignorance ;  and  con- 
tentment in  it  is  degrading  and  unmanly. 

Any  man,  then,  who,  being  sinful  before  God,  and  coming  short  in 
every  faculty  and  part  of  his  nature,  aspires  to  rise  out  of  that  state,  and 
come  to  a  higher  experience,  and  attempts  it,  very  soon  feels  his  need 
of  a  schoolmaster,  and  of  a  schoolmaster,  not  that  has  a  rod,  but  that 
has  kindness.  Every  man  who  has  aspiration,  and  who  feels  that  he 
must  grow  in  nobleness,  in  purity,  in  self-government,  in  beneficence, 
in  every  element  of  a  true  manhood,  comes  to  feel  that  such  growth 
requires  that  there  shall  be  something  to  help  him  from  above. 

Here,  the  clouds  gather  so  soon  about  us,  we  become  discouraged 
so  soon,  we  are  so  little  able  to  be  our  own  models,  we  fail  into  such 
biases  and  into  such  temptations,  that  if  we  have  not  some  shining 
mark  before  us,  we  soon  grow  into  forgetfulness  or  discouragement. 
Therefore  it  is  that  we  have  the  pattern  man,  Jesus  Christ — God  repre- 
sented in  the  spirit  of  man ;  therefore  it  is  that  we  have  the  divine 
attributes  presented  in  the  form  of  human  faculties  and  experiences. 
And  we  are  commanded  to  look  to  him  in  this  life  struggle,  in  this 
work  of  education,  and  of  emancipation  from  lower  stages  into  a 
higher  condition.     Look  to  Jesus. 

There  are  many  who  are  content,  however,  with  simply  a  develop- 
ment into  the  society  idea.  So  that  they  have  health,  and  position  in 
life,  that  satisfies  them.  I  have  heard  men  of  excellent  parts  in  other 
things  saying  that  they  see  no  use  of  heaven  ;  that  this  world  is  good 
enough  for  them.  .  Since  then  I  have  seen  their  cradle  turned  bottom- 
side  up.  Since  then  I  have  seen  their  till  emptied.  Since  then  I  have 
seen  them  making  settlement  of  bankrupt  estates.  Since  then  I  have 
seen  their  names  cast  out,  and  them  hunted.  It  is  a  very  different 
thing,  in  the  beginning  of  life,  to  say  that  the  world  is  good  enough 
for  you,  from  what  it  is  at  the  end  of  life.  When  they  have  gone 
through  from  first  to  last,  and  taken  the  good  or  evil  of  life,  few  men 
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say  that  Few  men  who  have  come  to  gray  hairs  utter  any  such  non- 
flense  aa  "This  world  is  good  enough  for  me."  Of  any  man  who 
says  that,  God  says,  "He  is  not  a  child ;  he  is  a  bastard." 

If  in  this  life  you  endure  chastening ;  if  you  have  those  little  Strug* 
gles  which  bring  you  in  conflict  with  your  various  surroundings,  so 
that  you  are  pressed  down  with  disappointments  and  trials,  which  are 
God's  chastisements  upon  you,  it  is  a  sign  that  you  are  ambitious ;  it  is 
a  sign  that  you  want  to  rise  to  a  higher  estate ;  it  is  a  sign  that  you  are 
a  son  oi  God.  This  ambition  to  be  something  high  is  a  sign  of  nobility. 
But  if  you  have  no  struggles,  it  is  a  sign  that  you  are  not  carrying 
yourself  against  anything.  And  if  you  are  not,  it  is  because  you  are 
torpid  and  stupid,  and  not  noble,  and  therefore  are  not  a  son  of  God. 

"If  ye  endure  chastening,  God  dealeth  with  you  as  with  sons;  for  what 
son  is  he  whom  the  father  ch  as  tenet  h  not  ?  But  if  ye  be  without  chastise- 
ment, whereof  all  are  partakers,  then  are  ye  bastards,  and  not  sons." 

God  will  not  own  you  if  you  have  not  experienced  suffering. 

We  are  not  to  interpret  this  so  as  to  exclude  providential  troubles ; 
but  the  accent  and  emphasis  is  not  to  be  on  the  thought  that  God  deals 
with  us  as  with  sons,  when  he  deals  with  us  by  providential  afflic- 
tions. All  the  struggles  which  come  from  the  desire  of  man  to  eman- 
cipate himself  from  the  lower  conditions  of  life ;  all  those  conflicts 
which  grow  up  in  a  man  who  is  determined  in  his  heart  to  repress  in- 
ordinate pride,  and  beat  down  vanity,  and  restrain  lust,  and  make  a 
new  man  of  himself — they  are  the  chastisements  of  God.  And  the 
laying  on  of  these  sufferings  is  an  indication  that  God  perceives  that 
you  are  striving  for  the  higher  life.  He  is  dealing  with  you,  therefore, 
in  all  helpfulness,  as  with  a  child.  But  if  you  have  none  of  these 
things,  God  sees  that  you  are  not  his  son.  The  want  of  suffering,  and 
strife,  and  sorrow,  and  penitence,  and  despondency,  and  aspiration, 
and  yearning,  indicates  that  you  are  ignoble,  and  out  of  the  divine 
family. 

Hence,  they  who  pity  men  that  suffer  a  great  deal  about  their  re- 
ligion, are  themselves  to  be  pitied.  That  is  the  condition  of  thousands 
of  persons  who  look  upon  church-members  as  pitiable.  Many  of  them 
are  pitiable.  There  are  persons  who  look  upon  all  that  are  seeking  a 
religious  life  as  pitiable,  because  they  do  not  have  liberty  ;  because  they 
are  tied  up ;  because  they  cannot  enjoy  the  world  as  worldlings  do. 
But  I  affirm  the  contrary — that  no  man  can  or  does  enjoy  so  much  of 
this  world  as  that  man  who  is  aiming  to  prepare  himself  for  the  king- 
dom of  God's  glory.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  ascetic,  nor 
lour,  nor  gloomy,  nor  circumscribing.  It  is  full  of  sweetness  in  the 
present,  and  in  promise ;  and  the  only  suffering  which  it  entails  is  such 
suffering  a*  the  liar  experiences  in  learning  to  tell  the  troth.     Do  you 
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not  think  It  is  worth  while  for  a  dishonest  man  to  suffer  for  the  rate  of 
being  honest t  He  loses  a  great  many  chances,  to  bo  sure.  I  can  un- 
derstand how  a  reformed  pickpocket,  passing  by  a  porapoas  man,  and 
seeing  his  pompons  watch  on  his  pompous  belly,  might  say,  "  I  remem- 
ber the  time  when  I  would  have  had  that ;"  and  it  is  a  self-denial  to 
him.  But  do  not  you  think  that  a  pickpocket  on  the  way  to  virtue  id 
a  great  deal  happier  than  a  man  that  would  steal  t 

These  are  low  illustrations  and  familiar  instances;  but  the  principle 
is  the  same  when  a  man  is  endeavoring  to  become  like  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  gain  a  higher  conception  of  character  and  manhood,  and  finds 
obstacles  in  his  way,  such  as  pride  and  lust.  He  has,  we  will  suppose. 
a  battle  with  pride  and  lust  And  there  is  the  only  place  where  his 
suffering  comes  in.  He  is  attempting  to  live  in  a  community  that 
would  laugh  down  sobriety.  He  has  to  stand  up  against  the  commu- 
nity and  say,  "  I  will  not  drink  though  every  man  that  I  meet  drinks. 
I  will  not  gamble  though  all  my  companions  gamble." 

Says  a  man  in  a  frontier  settlement  who  carries  his  father's  integ- 
rity with  him,  "  I  will  be  upright  and  virtuous."  And  he  keeps  his 
resolution.  And  all  his  neighbors  deride  him.  And  he  has  to  take  up 
his  cross.  But  do  you  not  think  that  his  suffering  is  overbalanced  by 
the  joy  which  comes  from  his  consciousness  that  he  lives  in  superior 
manhood,  and  is  nobler  than  any  one  of  them  t  Religion  does  lay  on 
men  some  degree  of  suffering ;  but  it  is  the  suffering  of  emancipation. 

See  how  a  man  will  work  to  get  out  of  prison.  I  remember  some 
stories  that  I  used  to  read,  of  how  a  prisoner  turned  a  knife  into  a  uni- 
versal tool ;  how  he  scraped  the  mortar,  and  took  ont  a  floor  stone,  and 
little  by  little,  day  and  night,  removed  the  dirt,  till  finally  he  had  exca- 
vated a  little  chamber ;  how  he  carried  the  dirt  and  hid  it  in  his  bed ; 
*howf  with  curious  device,  he  went  down  and  down  until  he  struck  under 
the  foundation  of  the  prison  sill ;  how  then  he  came  to  the  light,  and 
took  observation  as  to  where  he  was  coming  out ;  how  he  found  that 
he  was  still  inside  of  the  high  fence ;  and  how  he  notched  the  post  so 
that  he  could  climb  to  the  top;  and  how  he  tore  his  blankets  and  let 
himself  down  on  the  other  side,  and  went  free.  Thief  though  he  was, 
liberty  was  sweet  to  him.  And  what  suffering  he  endured;  how  often 
he  gashed  his  hands,  that  he  might  gain  it  1  He  said  to  himself, 
"  Only  let  me  get  out  and  have  my  freedom,  and  I  am  willing  to  risk 
my  life." 

Now,  let  a  man  feel  that  he  is  a  prisoner  to  lust,  to  appetite,  to 
dominant  passion,  and  he  says,  "  I  will  be  free  from  this,"  and  com- 
mences working  to  get  rid  of  his  chains,  and  burrows,  if  need  be,  ex- 
cavates, to  get  out  of  doors,  and  scales  the  fence,  in  order  that  he  may 
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gain  his  freedom  in  a  larger  and  nobler  sense  than  the  criminal  ever 
knows  it.     But  the  impulse  is  the  same. 

What  would  you  say  of  such  a  man,  if  he  got  out  of  prison  t  Would 
you  say  that  he  paid  too  high  a  price  for  his  freedom  ?  Or  would  you 
say  that  it  was  worth  all  it  cost  him,  though  it  required  some  pain- 
bearing  and  life-risking  to  get  it  t 

Religion  is  got  by  men  who  are  a  great  way  from  it,  and  they  have 
to  take  steps  to  come  to  it  We  employ  tears,  and  sometimes  cutting 
off  the  right  hand  and  plucking  out  the  right  eye ;  but  when  once  a 
man  has  come  into  the  spirit  of  Christ  Jesus,  he  sees  religion  for  the 
first  time  in  a  new  light;  and  he  says  of  it,  "That  is  not  sour  nor 
gloomy.  It  is  triumphant,  exultant,  victorious  peace  in  this  life.  It 
gives  me  a  brighter  sun.  It  gives  me  a  nobler  night.  It  gives  me  more 
beauty  in  all  the  reasons.  It  gives  me  my  Father's  world,  and  no  longer 
a  smitten  world.  It  gives  me  things  here,  and  more  yet  in  the  world 
to  come.  And  no  man  knows  how  to  enjoy  the  day  or  the  night,  the 
year  or  the  seasons,  no  man  knows  how  to  enjoy  secular  blessings,  so 
well  as  he  who  has  victoriously  trusted  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

It  then,  you  have  no  need  of  looking  unto  Jesus,  it  is  because  you 
are  without  aspiration ;  it  is  because  you  are  degraded ;  it  is  because 
you  do  not  understand  either  your  present  condition  or  the  dangers 
which  fall  upon  you  in  consequence  of  it ;  it  is  because  you  have  not  a 
touch  or  taste  of  the  divine  nature  in  your  souls.  He  who  has  no  oc. 
casion  to  look  unto  Jesus  is  degraded  and  vulgar — for  vulgarity  does 
not  mean  poor  clothes.  Vulgarity  means  a  poor  soul.  A  mean  soul 
in  broadcloth  is  vulgar.  A  mean  man  who  has  a  crown  on  is  vulgar ; 
and  a  pauper  with  a  king's  soul  in  him  is  royal.  He  who  can  live  in 
this  life  and  say,  "  Husks  are  good  enough  for  me,  and  the  pigs  that  I 
associate  with,  and  that  are  my  companions,  are  good  enough  for  me ; 
I  have  no  need  of  looking  unto  Jesus  " — woe  be  to  that  man !  Woe 
be  to  him  whose  heart  does  not  ring  out  every  day,  in  every  time  of 
need,  "Look  unto  Jesus — look  unto  Jesus'*  Woe  be  to  the  man  who 
has  no  time  of  conscious  need. 

2.  Men,  in  their  life-struggles,  are  to  look  to  Chriat  rather  than  to 
turn  their  eyes  upon  themselves — which  is  the  tendency  of  men.  We 
are  apt  to  think  very  little  of  ourselves,  until  we  begin  to  attempt  to 
break  away  from  bad  habits  and  evil  courses ;  but  then  we  shoot  into  the 
opposite  morbid  extreme,  and  think  of  almost  nothing  else.  It  is  very 
true  that  one  must  examine  himself,  and  know  something  of  himself; 
but  it  does  not  follow,  because  we  must  have  a  knowledge  of  our  own 
sinful  condition,  and  so  must  think  about  ourselves,  that  the  more  we 
do  it  the  better  we  are  off    It  is  wise  that  a  man  should  know  himself 
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to  to  so  sick  as  to  need  to  see  his  physician ;  but  the  physician  says, 
"Think  about  your  sickness  as  little  as  yon  can."  He  draws  him  off 
from  his  symptoms  as  much  as  possible.  And  when  a  man  is  roused 
to  a  sense  of  sin,  and  the  consequent  danger  of  sin,  it  is  not  wise  for 
him  to  look  at  himself  too  much.  It  is  not  wise  for  you  to  tarn  your 
eyes  inward  too  much  upon  that  gulf  of  the  heart  which  every  one  of 
you  has  in  him.  We  are  not  to  swing  round  as  in  an  eddy  or  whirl 
pool  in  a  dark  gorge.  We  are  to  look  unto  Jesus,  rather.  Every  man 
whose  pride  is  wounded ;  every  man  whose  vanity  is  wounded ;  every 
man  who  has  been  overthrown  by  lusts ;  every  man  whose  appetites 
have  carried  him  away  captive ;  every  man  who  has  violated  the  law 
of  the  land  and  overstepped  the  bounds  of  divine  law ;  every  man 
who  has  gone  counter  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  and  dis- 
obeyed the  tribunal  of  his  best  thoughts ;  every  man  who  convicts 
himself  of  wickedness,  is  not  to  sit  and  read  over  and  over  and  over 
again  the  sentence  of  the  condemnation  that  is  pronounced  against 
him.  God  does  not  think  this  needful.  His  command  is,  Look  unto 
Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  your  faith. 

It  is  this  very  moral  sensibility  that  he  has  begun  ;  and  out  of  this 
very  moral  sensibility  he  will  work  cure  to  the  world.  And  the  first 
step  for  every  wholesome  nature,  when  conscious  of  having  done 
wrong,  is  not  so  much  to  attempt  to  repair  the  wrong,  is  certainly  not 
to  go  back  and  chew  the  bitter  cud  of  memory,  ruminating  on  trans- 
gression, but  to  look  unto  Jesus,  and  be  forgiven ;  and  then,  "  forget- 
ting those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things 
which  are  before,  to  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God."  That  is  the  command.  And  it  is  sensible.  It  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  moral  consciousness  of  every  man,  and  to  every 
man's  sense  of  things  fit  and  right. 

And  yet,  there  are  many  persons  who  set  their  life  up  before  them, 
and  look  it  over,  and  review  it  again  and  again.  Sometimes  people  keep 
journals ;  and  when  a  man  keeps  a  journal  of  his  religious  experience 
he  never  will  lack  a  fool's  looking-glass';  and  he  will  see  himself  in  it 
every  time,  too.  If  there  is  one  place  where  the  devil  is  surer  to  get  a 
man  than  anywhere  else,  it  is  when  he  is  writing  his  journal.  And  yet 
many  think  they  grow  in  grace  by  an  anatomical  process  of  analyzing 
their  motives.  They  think  about  their  motives,  and  they  want  to  dis- 
criminate as  to  what  they  shall  put  down ;  and,  generally  speaking,  a 
man  lies  every  time  he  dips  his  pen  into  the  ink.  For  although  a  jour- 
nal  has,  in  pompous  letters,  on  the  outside,  "  To  be  read  by  no  one  but 
me,  and  in  case  of  my  death,  I  enjoin  my  affectionate  friends  to  burn 
this  manuscript,"  he  knows  that  these  affectionate  friends  will  read  it, 
for  the  same  reason  that  when  you  see  on  a  door,  "No  Admittance," 
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you  are  all  the  more  anxious  to  go  in,  because  yon  think  there  is  some- 
thing there  worth  seeing.  And  when  a  man  says,  "I  have  a  journal 
that  has  something  in  it  which  I  do  not  want  anybody  in  creation  to 
read,"  everybody  iu  creation  wants  to  read  it,  and  all  creation  would 
not  stop  you  from  reading  it  And  when  it  is  read,  it  is  exaggerated. 
It  is  filled  with  deceptive  statements.  A  man  does  not  choose  to  gib- 
bet himself  on  every  page  of  his  journal,  and  tell  how  wicked  a  man 
he  is.  A  man  may  tell  how  wicked  he  is,  but  not  how  mean  he  is. 
And,  after  all,  the  meanness  is  the  worst  part  of  wickedness.  But  that 
is  the  thing  which  does  not  go  down  in  a  journal  Yet  there  are  per- 
sons who  draw  out  the  long  black  lines  of  record,  as  if  it  were  of  any 
use  to  them,  or  to  anything  in  heaven  above  or  on  the  earth  beneath. 
A  journal  of  a  man's  morbid  economy  might  better  not  be  kept  You 
have  enough  to  do  with  that  economy  anyhow.  It  is  sufficient  that 
you  have  experiences  growing  out  of  it  from  hour  to  hour  and  from 
day  to  day.  Cast  behind  you  these  things.  The  sins  that  you  have 
committed  *r*  eviL  Do  not  keep  them.  Throw  them  into  the  draught. 
Let  them  pink  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

There  are  men  who  have  committed  great  sins,  and  who  are  like  the 
knight  that  used  to  wear  sackcloth  in  order  that  the  scratching  might 
remind  him  of  having,  perhaps,  murdered  his  royal  master,  and 
who  never  wanted  to  forget  that  he  was  a  murderer.  But  what 
is  the  use  of  remembering  one's  crimes  t  Some  set  apart  days  to 
remind  them  of  the  sins  of  the  olden  tima  They  want  to  keep  them 
in  memory.  But  what  is  the  use  of  keeping  one's  sins  in  memory  ? 
You  are  not  the  children  of  night,  that  you  should  set  up  a  mon- 
ument of  darkness  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  worth  a  man's  while,  after 
he  has  once  escaped,  to  ponder  the  things  of  the  olden  time.  It  is  not 
in  accordance  with  New  Testament  truth,  or  God's  truth,  or  Christ's 
truth.  Forget,  forget,  forget  1  Qod  promises  that  he  will  do  it ;  and 
he  commands  you  to  do  it  "I  will  never  make  mention  again  of  your 
transgressions,"  he  says  to  men.  He  declares  that  their  sins  shall  be 
cast  as  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  And  why  should  a  man  trouble 
and  vex  himself  about  his  past  sins.  Do  you  suppose  you  are  any  bet- 
ter for  remembering  that  which  crushes  you  and  fills  you  with  pain? 
Pain  is  like  emery.  If  it  scours  anything  that  wants  to  be  scoured,  it  is 
good.  Otherwise  it  is  not  good.  He  who  seeks  mere  pain  is  an  idola- 
ter. While  the  strife  and  conflict  of  sin  is  on  you,  then  look  at  it  and 
fight  it ;  but  when  it  is  past,  then  throw  it  away,  and  forget  it  Never 
look  long  at  yourself  or  at  the  old  burnt-out  craters  in  life.  Never 
linger  long  in  the  precincts  where  you  have  suffered  a  great  deal.  You 
are  children  of  light  Look  unto  Jesus.  Look  unto  him,  as  he  sitteth 
tbove,  in  the  midst  of  the  myriads  of  those  who  have  been  just  like 
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▼on ;  of  those  who  have  wept  over  ten  thousand  transgressions ;  of 
those  that  overcame  their  sins  at  last,  and  are  saved  with  an  everlast- 
ing salvation.  In  their  midst,  crowned  with  joy,  floral  as  the  summer, 
Christ  sits.  And  every  sinner  who  mourns  over  his  sins,  and  would 
triumph  over  them,  is  commanded  to  look  to  him.  Do  not  look  to 
yourselves,  nor  to  your  sins,  hut  to  Jesus, 

8.  Christ  is  to  be  sought,  not  after  we  have  overcome  our  sins ; 
not  after  we  have  gained  a  victory  over  our  transgressions.  In  the  old 
lists,  or  in  the  Schiitzen  games  of  the  knights,  the  queen  was  selected, 
and  she  sat  in  the  centre  on  the  upraised  seat ;  and  after  the  knights 
had  made  proof  of  their  skill  and  prowess,  and  their  adversaries  were 
cast  down,  then  the  one  that  had  come  out  conqueror,  soiled  anc 
weary,  and  with  his  armor  dashed  and  dented,  came  forward,  and 
was  crowned  by  the  queen.   But  he  had  to  go  through  the  conflict  first 

A  great  many  think  that  Christ  sits  with  a  coronet  in  his  hand,  to 
crown  those  who  are  victorious,  after  they  shall  have  fought  their  own 
battles.  And  so  He  does,  in  one  sense.  We  are  to  be  final  victors, 
and  then  are  to  be  finally  crowned  in  heaven.  But  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  this  is  false.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  suppose  that  the  condition 
on  which  you  are  to  look  to  Jesus  for  succor  is  that  you  shall  over- 
come your  pride ;  if  you  say,  "  I  have  fallen  into  habits  of  self-indul- 
gence, I  want  to  be  free,  and  I  would  go  to  God  and  promise  Him  that 
I  will  reform,  only  I  have  been  a  thousand  times,  and  it  has  never 
availed,  and  I  shall  fail  again,  and  I  dare  not  go  any  more  until  I 
have  some  evidence  in  myself  that  I  shall  be  able  to  stand  in  my  own 
resolution" — then  you  take  a  wrong  view  of  this  matter.  People  say, 
"  I  would  go  to  God  if  I  felt  that  I  could  promise  anything,  and  that 
I  could  keep  my  promise." 

That  is  not  it.  You  are  a  helpless  captive ;  you  are  under  a  tor- 
menting master ;  and  Jesus  is  your  deliverer.  And  shall  not  the  cap- 
tive cry  out  to  his  deliverer  until  he  has  broken  his  own  chains  ?  Are 
you  not  sinning  every  day?  Is  not  sin  your  master?  And  while  you 
are  sinning  are  you  not  an  unfortunate  soul,  earned  away  captive? 
And  is  it  not  declared  that  Jesus  came  to  break  shackles,  to  open 
prison  doors,  to  give  sight  to  the  blind,  and  to  give  hearing  to  the 
deaf?  He  comes  to  rescue  men.  And  the  time  when  a  man  is  to 
look  to  Jesus  most  confidingly  is  when  he  is  in  his  sins,  and  when  he 
knows  that  he  will  sin  again. 

Your  cup  betrayed  you  to-day,  and  your  cup  will  betray  you  to- 
morrow. You  have  fallen  into  self-indulgent  pleasures  to-day,  and  you 
know  that  you  will  fall  into  them  to-morrow.  You  have  tried  for 
months,  and  perhaps  years,  to  get  rid  of  your  sins,  and  you  cannot  get 
rid  of  all  of  them.     You  can  give  up  one  thing  and  another  that  is 
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wrong,  bat  you  cannot  give  ap  all  wrong  things.  Yon  cannot  help 
longing  to  be  a  better  man,  and  yon  cannot  prevent  these  evils  which 
spring  from  the  flesh.  Yon  are  waiting,  and  hoping  that  the  time  will 
oome  when  you  can  present  yourself  as  a  fit  person  to  join  the  Church, 
and  when  you  can  present  yourself  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  saying, 
aI  have  conquered."  Oh!  it  will  be  a  joyful  day  when  you  can  say 
that ;  but  you  need  to  go  to  Christ  a  great  while  before  then.  You 
need  to  go  to  Him  to  get  pity ;  to  get  succor ;  to  get  inspiration.  There 
is  no  time  when  Christ  is  so  needed  by  a  man's  soul  as  when  that  soul 
is  sinning  from  day-to-day.  That  is  the  time,  above  all  other  times, 
when  you  need  to  go  to  Him. 

I  used  to  work  out  my  sums  wearily — when  I  worked  them  out  at 
all — at  my  seat,  on  my  slate  ;  and  when  I  had  done  them,  I  went  to  my 
master  to  show  them  to  him  with  some  pleasure  ;  but  I  did  not  need 
to  show  them  to  him,  so  far  as  any  benefit  to  me  was  concerned  I 
did  not  need  to  be  helped,  after  I  had  worked  out  my  sums  myself. 
But  when  I  had  got  stuck — which  was  ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred 
— I  then  went  to  him,  in  order  to  have  him  show  me  how  to  work 
them  out.  And  then  it  was  that  the  master  did  me  good.  Before,  I 
felt  good  when  I  got  out  the  sum — rare  triumph !  but  ordinarily  I 
went  to  him  that  he  might  teach  me.    It  was  help  that  I  needed. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  man  whose  physician  last  saw  him  with  all 
the  airs  of  an  invalid,  to  surprise  his  physician  some  bright  morning, 
by  calling  upon  him,  and  saying,  "  Behold  a  man  risen  from  the  dead, 
Doctor !"  That  is  a  very  pleasant  thing ;  but  ah !  it  is  not  then  only 
that  a  man  should  see  his  doctor.  When  he  lies  full  of  suffering,  and 
is  growing  worse  and  worse,  is  the  time  that  he  should  send  for  his 
doctor.  A  man  should  send  for  his  physician,  not  when  he  has  got 
well,  but  while  he  is  sick,  that  he  may  get  welL 

We  need  to  go  to  Jesus  as  victors,  as  we  shall,  one  day,  if  we  are 
faithful ;  but  ah !  He  will  not  be  so  necessary  to  me  when  I  shall  have 
passed  through  death,  as  He  is  to-day,  and  to-inorrow,  and  every  day, 
until  I  die.  It  is  now  that  I  need  Him.  My  times  of  need  are  in  my 
conflicts  here.  It  is  in  this  mortal  thrall,  it  is  in  the  breaking  of  the 
bands  which  are  tougher  than  my  strength,  it  is  in  the  tempations  that 
lurk  about  me  on  eveiy  side,  that  I  need  help.  It  is  in  the  midst  of 
my  strifes  and  struggles  that  I  need  a  saviour.  And  it  is  in  your  times 
of  need  that  you  should  go  to  Christ :  but  not  when  you  are  conscious 
that  you  are  getting  better,  but  when  you  know  that  you  are  getting 
no  better,  but  worse.  Jesus  is  your  sours  Physician,  and  Teacher,  and 
succoring  Friend.  And  He  has  said,  "  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  for- 
sake thee."  And  if  there  is  any  one  who  is  conscious  of  being  in  moral 
degradation,  the  command  to  him  is,  Look  unto  Jesn*.    He  is  the 
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All-Helpfal,  and  be  will  succor  you,  and  will  teach  you  how  to  gain  a 
victory. 

We  are  not  to  grieve  Christ  by  despondency  and  despair  in  over- 
measure,  arising  oat  of  oar  evil  courses.  Many  persons  fall  into  the 
notion  that  in  some  sense  they  make  atonement  of  sin,  if  afterwards 
they  compel  themselves  to  suffer  for  it  But  we  are  not  to  be  selfish. 
We  are  to  remember  that,  being  delivered  from  our  transgressions, 
we  are  not  our  own,  but  another's — that  we  belong  to  Christ 

When  Christ  was  on  earth,  men  were  brought  to  him  to  be  healed. 
You  will  observe  how  He  healed  them.  He  said  to  them,  "  Take  up 
thy  bed  and  walk !"  Suppose  a  .man  had  taken  up  his  bed,  and  also 
his  crutches,  and  gone  hobbling  off,  what  would  the  multitude  have 
thought  t  And  if  they  had  stopped  him,  and  questioned  him,  and  he 
had  said  that  he  was  healed,  would  they  not  have  said  to  him,  "  Why 
do  you  not  stand  up  straight  then  ?  Why  do  you  hobble  t  Nobody 
will  believe  that  you  are  healed.  That  is  not  the  way  to  reflect  credit 
on  the  Master  and  His  power.  Throw  away  your  crutches,  and  take 
your  pallet  on  your  shoulders  and  walk  so  that  everybody  will  see 
that  you  are  well  f  " 

When  a  man  has  been  drinking  forty  years,  it  is  never  necessary 
for  him  to  say,  "  I  have  been  a  drunkard."  Everybody  will  know  it; 
and  there  will  be  enough  to  throw  it  up  to  him  and  keep  him  in  mem- 
ory of  it  You  do  not  need  ever  to  say,  "  I  have  been  a  gambler,'* — 
for  I  believe  that  Christ  is  able  to  save  even  a  gambler.  You  may 
have  been  an  impure  person ;  you  may  have  wallowed  in  wickedness ; 
and  when  you  have  risen  out  of  your  degradation,  there  will  be  a 
strong  temptation  for  you  to  run  along  on  the  ground  and  make  your- 
self humble  by  degrading  yourself.  But  remember  that  you  are 
healed  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  you  have  a  testimony  to 
give  to  him,  which  all  the  world  may  see ;  viz.,  that,  whereas  you 
were  blind,  now  you  see.  And  it  is  the  healing  that  is  to  be  upper- 
most in  your  testimony.  It  is  the  grace  of  God  which  has  restored 
you  that  is  to  be  on  your  lip.  "  I  once  was  lost,  but  now  am  found," 
is  to  be  your  declaration.  Your  song  should  be  one  of  glory  and  joy, 
and  not  one  of  remorse.  Look  forward.  Do  not  be  forever  turmoil- 
ing  your  peace  by  looking  backward.  Bear  a  testimony  that  shall  be 
worthy  of  Him  who  has  loved  you,  and  redeemed  you,  and  is  to  make 
you  a  king  and  priest  unto  God. 

4.  There  is  to  be  encouragement  to  all  those  who  undertake  reform- 
ation from  sins  that  seem  to  them  inexpugnable.  No  man  is  so 
great  a  sinner  that  he  may  not  repent  and  turn  to  God.  No  man  is  so 
great  a  sinner  that,  if  he  try  to  help  himself,  God  will  not  help  him, 
and  give  him  a  victory.    There  is  no  need  that  any  man  should  coa- 
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tinne  in  any  coarse  of  sin.  There  is  no  sympathy  wanting;  there  is 
no  hindrance  that  may  not  be  overcome ;  there  is  no  power  that  is 
equal  to  that  which  is  exerted  in  his  behalf.  For  Jesus  reigns,  aud 
administers  nature,  and  the  whole  realm  of  grace  in  this  world,  every- 
thing, that  he  may  cleanse  the  impure,  forgive  transgression,  and  build 
up,  out  of  the  youth,  and  out  of  the  inexperience  of  our  earthly  life,  a 
manhood  of  noble  simplicity  and  beauty  ;  and  that  he  may  at  last  pre- 
sent us  before  the  throne  of  God  and  his  Father,  with  joy  forever- 
more. 

Now,  my  dear  Christian  friends,  as  I  have  always  sought  in  my 
ministry  among  you  to  make  Christ  the  one,  the  chief  among  ten 
thousand ;  so  when,  after  this  little  interval  in  my  preaching,  I  begin,  as 
it  were,  again,  the  new  preacher's  year,  my  first  message  to  you  is  that 
of  the  sufficiency  of  Jesus,  who  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh — his  suffi- 
ciency for  all  your  want ;  for  your  sin ;  for  your  sorrow ;  tor  your 
mistakes ;  for  your  inexperience ;  for  your  despondency ;  for  your 
hopelessness ;  for  your  heartlessness ;  for  everything  to  which  flesh  is 
heir.     Look  unto  Jesus. 

Oh,  blessed  Benefactor !  if  it  be  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive, how  great  is  the  joy  of  heaven !  What  streams  of  mercy  are 
issuing  from  the  heart  of  God !  What  boundless  benefaction,  inex- 
haustible,  and  forever  growing  richer  and  deeper,  is  treasured  up  for 
us!  And  if  with  every  upspringing  mercy  there  is  upspringing  joy 
in  the  heart  of  God,  God  is  the  happiest  being  in  the  universe,  be- 
cause he  is  the  most  beneficent 

Into  his  service  we  come.  And  now,  to-day,  we  shall  take  hold 
again  of  this  life ;  and  as  we  shall  join  invisible  hands,  and  join  hearts, 
as  we  draw  near  to  the  table  of  our  crucified  Redeemer  (not  crucified, 
blessed  be  God — the  only  crucified  Saviour  left  is  the  symbolic ;  but 
the  ever-risen  Prince,  the  Glory  and  the  Power  of  heaven,  who  lives 
forever  in  endless  joy) ;  as  we  shall  gather  around  the  historic  memo- 
rial, to  celebrate  the  love  of  Christ,  let  every  one  of  us  look  at  his  own 
experience,  and  no  one  of  us  drop  a  tear,  or  feel  a  pang  of  sorrow. 
He  has  suffered  for  us.  Look  up,  long,  gaze,  and  rejoice  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ 

If  there  be  any  souls  here,  whether  they  belong  to  the  outward 
Church  of  Christ  or  not,  who  belong,  conscious  of  this  faith  and 
longing;  to  the  living  Jesus,  I  invite  them  to  this  feast  of  the  Lord 
For,  although  the  Church,  for  forms  sake,  and  propriety's  sake,  ad- 
ministers the  Lord's  Supper,  the  Church  does  not  own  it,  any  more 
than  it  owns  the  Bible.  The  Lords  Supper  belongs  to  every  individ- 
ual who  cleaves  to  the  Saviour.  And  I  make  the  invitation  of  this 
church,  with  the  consent  of  the  brotherhood,  to  all  who  have  a  con- 
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scions  reliance  upon  the  Lord  Jesus.  You  are  competent  to  judge, 
whether,  sinful  as  you  are,  and  unworthy  as  you  are,  you  look  to 
Jesus  for  all  your  hope  of  salvation :  and  all  who  do,  I  invite  to  sit 
with  us  and  partake  of  these  emblems  of  mercy  and  love. 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  thank  thee,  our  Father,  for  the  day  in  which  we  were  taught  to  know 
thee.  We  thank  thee  for  those  continuous  disclosures  which  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  Word,  and  for  that  providence  and  that  inward 
experience  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  which  the  heart  itself  be- 
comes luminous,  and  thy  providences  are  interpreted.  For  in  thee  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being.  And  when  we  are  not  conscious  of  thee,  we 
have  no  life;  we  are  orphans;  we  wander,  and  are  aliens  for  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel.  But  what  time  thou  dost  bring  us  back  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  thy  life,  of  thy  love,  of  all  the  blessed  things  which  thou  hast  prepar- 
ed for  us,  we  live  indeed.  No  longer  in  disturbance  of  our  lower  passions,  no 
longer  in  the  midst  of  dins,  and  jars,  and  conflicts  with  outward  things  and  cir- 
cumstances, we  are  brought  into  the  sanctuary  of  peace.  Our  inward  thoughts 
are  enlightened  by  thy  Spirit  We  are  lifted  above  ourselves,  and  we  are 
what  we  are  in  God.  We  are  made  pure  by  thought  of  purity  for  us.  Thou 
dost  clothe  us  as  we  shall  be,  even  now  as  we  are.  Thou  dost  look  at  us 
and  see  what  that  to  which  we  are  coming  by  thy  grace  will  do  as  in  thy 
sight  now.  As  we  look  upon  our  children,  and  imagine  that  to  which  they 
are  coming,  but  with  an  erring  gaze,  and  with  many  mistakes,  and  yet  with 
much  comfort,  and  are  patient  with  their  weakness  till  they  shall  reach 
their  strength,  and  with  their  faults  till  they  shall  have  learned  their  virtues 
better,  so  more  gloriously,  in  a  greater  amplitude  of  love,  with  infinite  pity 
and  infinite  tenderness,  and  forbearance,  and  gentleness,  thou  dost  look,  not 
at  what  we  are,  so  much  as  at  that  to  which  we  shall  come  through  our 
faults,  through  our  frequent  downfalls  and  sins,  through  our  weakness.  All 
the  glory  of  our  future  estate  is  before  thee.  For,  is  not  our  name  in  thy 
book  ?  Is  not  our  place  waiting  for  us  ?  Are  there  not  for  us  palms  ?  Are 
we  not  yet,  as  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  to  stand  in  thy  presence 
above  ?  Are  we  not  to  hold  on  a  course  of  joy  forevermore  ?  And  is  it  hot 
all  open  befoie  thee  ?  Naked  and  open  are  we  before  Him  with  whom  we 
have  to  do.  And  thou  dost  look  royally  upon  us,  and  wait  till  we  emerge, 
till  we  grow,  and  outgrow  our  manifold  imperfections  and  sins.  And  from 
day  to  day,  with  infinite  tenderness,  thou  dost  forgive  the  sins  of  the  day. 
From  day  to  day  with  sorrow  thou  dost  help  us  to  sorrow,  and  with  cleans- 
ing repentance  thou  dost  teach  us  to  forsake  our  sins.  And  thou  art  still 
working  in  us.  Thou  art  healing  us.  And  when  thou  hast  healed  us,  we  be- 
come more  and  more  precious  to  thee.  For  we  know,  in  our  lesser  sphere,  that 
those  for  whom  we  do  the  most  become  most  to  us.  We  see  how  parents 
cling  to  the  most  needy  of  their  children,  to  succor  them,  and  to  bring  them 
through  their  infirmities,  and  love  them  with  a  strength  that  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  which  they  have  given  them.  And  in  that  we  desire 
to  interpret  thee,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  experience  which  thus  is  a  symbol  of 
God's  government  to  us.  And  oh  1  if  thou  dost  love  us  in  proportion  to 
our  faults,  how  deep  is  thy  sympathy  1  and  how  strong  is  thy  yearning  1  Thou 
that  wilt  not  break  the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking  fiax  till  thou 
dost  bring  forth  judgment  unto  victory,  how  great  is  the  sum  of  thy  mercy 
toward  us  for  whom  thou  hast  done  so  much,  who  still  need  so  much,  and 
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who  will  to  the  very  end  of  life  need  so  much.  For  there  is  not  a  day  be- 
fore us  that  is  not  to  have  its  dark  shadows.  We  have  not  yet  learned  to 
carry  our  pride  in  consonance  with  love.  We  have  not  yet  learned  to  carry 
about  the  truth  in  its  purity.  We  have  not  yet  learned  to  overcome  vanity, 
and  an  undue  love  of  praise  from  men  rather  than  from  God.  We  have  not 
yet  learned  how  to  counterbalance  our  senses  by  our  spiritual  life.  We  for- 
get thee ;  we  forget  heaven ;  we  forget  our  errands  upon  earth ;  we  forget 
our  better  selves ;  we  are  often  baptized  in  darkness,  and  seldom  in  hope, 
and  light,  and  joy.  All  that  is  in  us  yet  nascent.  All  that  thou  art  do- 
ing for  us,  thou  art  doing  for  those  who  are  yet  to  be.  In  life  we  are  as 
children  in  the  womb,  and  are  to  be  born  only  when  death  comes  and 
opens  to  let  us  forth  into  the  clearness  and  blessedness  of  our  life  in  heaven. 
Thou  art  carrying  us.  We  are  born,  and  we  are  to  be  born,  of  thee.  And 
we  rejoice  in  this  fullness ;  in  the  disclosure  of  thy  nursing  love,  of  thy  pa- 
tient waiting;  of  thy  all-formative  mercy.  We  rejoice  that  we  are  what  we 
are.  not  by  grace  in  ourselves,  and  not  by  our  own  power,  which  is  but  little, 
and  unexercised,  and  unwise,  and  unskilled,  but  by  the  mighty  power  of 
God.  And  our  hope  is  not  that  we  shall  overcome  our  adversaries,  but  that 
we  shall  have  the  generous  love  and  companionship  of  Christ  Jesus,  who 
will  not  suffer  any  to  perish,  but  will  bear  the  lambs  in  his  arms ;  who  will 
go  out  after  the  sheep  that  wander  from  the  path  in  the  wilderness,  and 
bring  them  back  with  infinite  tenderness  and  gentleness,  aud  rejoice  over 
one  that  wanders  more  than  over  all  the  flock  that  has  kept  its  estate.  How 
wonderful  is  the  insight  which  we  get  of  thy  mercy  I  How  wonderful  is  the 
realm  and  glory  of  God's  heart,  where  no  contending,  no  rage  and  no  pas- 
sion are;  where  medicating  mercy  is;  where  is  upbuilding  love;  where  infi- 
nite patience  and  gentleness  are;  where  the  growths  of  all  creation,  coming 
up  through  labor  pain,  aud  groaning  and  travailing  until  now,  are  nourished 
and  supervised  until  thou  shalt  bring  forth  judgment  unto  victory. 

Lord,  our  God  1  thou  art  such  an  one  as  we  need — a  refuge,  a  defense 
out  of  ourselves,  and  out  of  our  fears,  which  are  of  the  Devil.  We  fiee  away 
to  thee,  and  come  into  the  fulness  of  trust,  and  into  the  obedience  of  trust. 
We  desire  not  to  offend  thee  again  by  untruthfulness,  having  offended  thee 
by  sin ;  but  may  we  know  thy  loving  and  tender  mercy,  and  thy  forgiving 
love  and  gentleness ;  may  we  know  how  to  draw  thee  as  thou  art  draw- 
ing us. 

And  now  we  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  thou  wilt  help  every 
one  that  is  seeking  to  live  higher  and  better  than  he  has  lived.  Help  those 
to  reform  who  only  mean  reformation ;  and  yet  do  better  for  them  than  they 
ask  or  think.  Help  those  who  are  comiog  out  of  evil  courses  into  newness 
of  life.  Though  they  be  babes  in  Christ,  and  wander  often,  and  cry,  still  bear 
ihem  with  patience  and  with  care,  until  they  are  able  to  be  men  in  Christ 

Jesus. 

Be  with  all  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  and  long  for 
higher  attainments  in  the  divine  life.  We  pray  that  they  may  have  that 
perfect  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding. 

And  now,  as  we  are  walking  in  the  infirmities  and  sins  of  this  life,  so 
may  we  walk  in  the  common  hope  and  certainty  that,  alter  life  has  dealt 
with  us,  and  disciplined  us,  and  purified  us,  we  shall  meet  together  nobler 
in  companionship,  better  for  love,  purer  and  truer,  better  worthy  of  each 
other.  And  then  we  shall  wonder  that  we  found  it  so  hard  to  bear  with 
each  other  on  earth.  Then  we  shall  wonder  that  We  did  so  little  good,  that 
we  had  so  much  of  reproach,  and  that  we  were  so  little  helpful  to  each 
other.  Then,  in  the  glory  of  that  ecstatic  vision,  how  will  they  stand  royal 
to  our  eye  who  are  so  full  of  faults,  and  against  whom  we  gnash  with  accu- 
sation and  criticism.  And  grant  that  the  coming  hope,  the  coming  joy,  the 
certainty  of  redemption,  the  beauty  of  the  love  that  is  to  be  in  heaven,  may 
thine  back  through  faith  upon  us,  and  that  we  may  see  these  things  even 
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now  though  bat  in  shadow,  and  toward  those  tbat  are  in  delation  and 
tolly,  be  more  gentle,  more  patient,  more  helpful. 

Bless  all  the  households  that  belong  to  this  congregation.  Bless  parents 
and  children.  We  pray  that  the  young  may  grow  up  able  to  discern  and  to 
eschew  what  is  evil,  and  to  embrace  that  which  is  high-minded  and  noble, 
and  good. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  the  labor  of  the  Sabbath- 
schools  and  Bible-classes  -  all  that  are  teaching,  and  all  that  are  taught. 
Remember,  we  beseech  thee,  those  who  go  forth,  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  to  find  the  wanderers,  and  who  in  the  streets,  and 
in  prisons,  aod  everywhere,  seek  to  malfe  known  Jesus  Christ,  And  we  pray 
that  their  labor  may  not  be  in  vain. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  upon  all  the  churches 
of  this  city,  and  of  the  great  city  near  as,  and  throughout  all  this  land. 
And  may  this  day  be  a  day  of  mercy  everywhere.  Aod  may  those  that  are 
feebly  seeking  in  waste  places,  and  under  circumstances  of  discouragement, 
to  do  good,  feel  the  inward  strength  of  God  moving  them  to  their  duties 
this  day. 

Aud  may  thy  kingdom  come  everywhere.  Look  upon  the  whole  earth, 
now  shaken  with  the  tread  of  thy  feet.  Going  forth  for  wrath,  and  for  a 
wrath  that  is  to  reveal  mercy,  when  thou  shalt  have  smitten,  and  burned, 
and  rocked,  and  overthrown,  and  done  the  terrible  work  with  the  plow  of 
thy  justice,  then  open  the  upturned  furrows;  and  grant  that  the  seeds  of 
righteousness  and  peace  may  be  sown,  and  that  the  nations  of  the  earth  may 
learn  war  no  more,  but  that  all4ands  may  see  thy  salvation,  and  every  man 
sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  and  the  joy  of  God  be  the  possession  of 
the  whole  earth. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  evermore. 
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And  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son 
of  God,  who  loTed  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me. — Gal.  IL  20. 


■*••- 


It  is  not  the  intensity  of  this  experience  that  I  wish  to  point  out, 
bat  its  peculiar  element  of  personalness.  The  life  that  the  apostle  lives 
in  the  flesh,  the  inmofit  life,  the  secret  spring  of  it,  is  that  which  is  de- 
rived from  his  love  to  Christ — from  bis  faith  of  the  Son  of  God.  And 
that  Son  of  God  presented  himself  to  his  imagination  and  to  his  thought 
as  whatt  As  one  who  loved  the  great  lover?  No,  not  that ;  but  as  one 
wbo  loved  me ;  who  gave  himself  for  me.  There  is  a  characteristic  ele- 
ment of  this  experience — the  recognition  of  the  divine  love,  and  the 
bringing  home  of  that  love  to  one's  own  personal  experience.  The 
Gospel  teaching  is  that  God's  love  is  the  prime  and  grand  attribute  of 
his  nature.  This  is  the  foundation  of  government,  the  source  of  moral 
law,  the  philosophy  of  history,  the  one  golden  thread  on  which  all  events 
are  strung — although  often  it  is  hidden  by  the  things  strung  upon  it 

But  this  yiew  suggests  God's  benevolence  to  our  minds,  rather  than 
God  s  love.  It  is  a  golden  haze  of  good-will  that  we  look  into.  So, 
men  think,  the  summer  sun  shines  on  the  hills  universally,  and  nour- 
ishes infinite  flowers  and  fruits,  and  cares  for  nothing  of  all  its  brood. 
It  makes  them,  and  fondly  fingers  them  until  they  are  moulded,  and 
fills  them  with  sweet  incense  and  sweet  flavors,  and  then  leaves  them. 
For  the  sun  cares  not  that  the  apple  drops,  or  that  the  flower  withers. 
They  live,  and  they  perish,  and  the  sun  goes  on.  And  when  all  are 
lut  of£  and  it  rolls  in  winter,  it  seems  to  be  just  as  merry,  and  just  as 
bright,  and  just  as  joyous  a  sun  as  it  was  in  the  midst  of  summer. 

So  men  think  that  God's  beneficence  is  a  kind  of  sunlight,  flaming 

with  a  flashing  fire  abroad.     It  does  throw  down  a  certain  good  will 
upon  everybody,  and  upon  everything  indifferently,  without  regard  to 

character  or  position.     A  certain  sunshine  of  the  divine  nature  it  is. 

And    many    conceive    of  God's  love  as  being  so  universal  that  it  is 

hardly  personal.     It  is  atmospheric  to  their  thought — not  minute,  not 

specific. 

But  the  God  of  revelation  is  a  father.     Mankind  are  his  children. 

He  knows  all  of  them,  and  is  personal  to  each,  and  is  specific  to  every 

Su*r>AY  Mobmxo,  Oct.  9, 1870.  Lesson  :  Isaiah.  XLIIL     Htxks  ( PI t mouth  Collection)  i 
Hot.  130, 513,  381. 
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individual  creature  of  the  vast  household,  innumerable  and  inconceiv- 
able by  us.  The  thought  of  God  points  to  each  one ;  and  as  if  there 
was  but  a  single  creature  in  the  universe,  he  looks  on  that  one.  As  long 
ago  as  Isaiah,  God  had  declared, 

44 1  have  called  thee  by  thy  name," 
as  I  read  in  your  hearing  this  morning.     And  still  again,  if  possible 
with  more  minuteness,  in  the  forty-fifth  chapter,  he  says, 

44 1  have  even  called  thee  by  thy  name.  I  have  surnamed  thee,  though 
thou  hast  not  known  me.  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else,  there  it  no 
God  beside  me.    I  girded  thee,  though  thou  has  not  known  me." 

The  personality  and  the  disinterestedness  and  the  universality  of  the 
divine  love  are  wonderfully  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
— particularly  in  the  later  disclosures  of  the  propjiets. 

The  presentation  of  this  thought  stirs  up  a  great  many  doubts  in 
those  who  have  been  exercised  thereby.  Men  think  that  Paul  probably 
was  beloved,  that  Peter  was  beloved,  and  that  many  others  were  be- 
loved. Men  look  around,  and  think  that  their  mother  was  beloved,  and 
that  others,  with  superior  natures  and  symmetrical  parts,  and  full  of 
moral  excellences,  were  beloved.  They  can  well  conceive  how  those 
who  draw  upon  their  amiable  feelings,  might  likewise  excite  in  the  di- 
vine mind  personal  affection.  But  they  say,  "  When  men  love  single 
persons,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  love  all  persons.  And  God  loves 
men,  doubtless ;  but  does  he  love  every  one  V*  God  so  loved  the  world, 
is  the  comprehensive  answer  to  that  question.  God  loved  the  world, 
and  the  whole  world.  And  the  word  world,  for  its  definition  and  bound- 
aries, runs  through  all  time,  and  among  ail  races.  It  includes  in  it  all 
individuals,  from  age  to  age.    Everywhere  God  loved  the  whole  world. 

**  Yes,"  men  say,  "  but  God  loves  men  after  he  has  made  them  love- 
able."  But  the  apostle  says,  **  God  commendeth  his  love  toward  us,  in 
that  while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us."  Love  which  death 
tested  but  could  not  measure,  was  shed  abroad  toward  each  man  and 
the  whole  world,  without  moral  conditions.  That  is  the  import  of  what 
the  apostle  says.  God's  disinterestedness  is  made  plain,  in  that  he  loves 
each  man,  not  on  condition  of  repentance,  but  whether  he  repents  or 
not.  He  loves  men,  not  because  there  is  that  in  them  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  excite  complacency,  but  though  they  are  sinful.  He  loves  un- 
lovely men.  Yea,  men  that  we  could  not  love,  God  loves.  And  his 
love  is  not  generic.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the  governmental  benevolence. 
It  is  individualized  both  ways — in  the  heart  of  God,  and  in  the  heart  of 
the  recipients.  It  is  God's  nature  to  love  what  his  eye  looks  upon. 
Every  human  being,  whether  he  is  good,  or  whether  he  is  bad,  God  loves. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  makes  no  difference  to  God  whether  men  are  good, 
or  whether  they  are  bad,  but  I  do  say  that  the  great  crowning  fact  of 
divine  love  has  no  respect  of  character — that  it  precedes  character,  and 
is  not  founded  upon  it 
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To  be  sure,  the  benefit  of  that  love  tc  us  depends  very  largely  upon 
our  faith,  and  upon  our  repentance ;  but  the  existence  of  the  divine 
personal  love  does  not  depend  on  us  in  any  wise.  It  is — if  I  may  ap- 
ply to  God  language  which  belongs  to  men — the  constitutional  nature 
of  God.  It  is  the  tendency  of  his  attributes.  This  is  that  which  makes 
Jesus  Jehovah,  God,  and  all  others  liars.  It  is  this  power  of  universal 
and  yet  individualizing  love  which  has  in  it  creative  influence,  cleans- 
ing influence,  but  which  precedes  all  cleansing  and  all  creative  results. 

Love  is  the  test  of  divinity.  It  carries  with  it  a  great  many  other 
things.  It  carries  with  it  in  God  the  conception  of  purity,  and  of  up- 
rightness, an  J  of  integrity  of  disposition,  and  of  justice,  and  of  truth. 
It  carries  with  it,  also,  the  full  idea  of  instrumentality — both  penalty 
and  reward,  pleasure  and  pain.  And  back  of  all  these,  as  the  root- 
ground  out  of  which  they  spring,  as  the  source  from  which  they  come, 
as  the  animating  influence  which  runs  through  them  all,  is  love.  And 
that  love  is  personal  to  us.  It  is  divine,  infinite ;  and  yet  it  touches 
each  one  by  name  throughout  the  whole  realm. 

Men  have  familiarized  themselves,  however,  with  those  elements 
of  the  divine  character  which  are  nearest  to  their  own  natures,  or  which 
are  represented  by  the  things  that  are  most  familiar  to  them  in  the 
material  world  around  them.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  force, 
universality,  knowledge,  seem  to  them  far  more  potent  attributes  in  the 
nature  of  God  than  love  does.  We  think  that  God  is  omnipotent, 
omnicient,  omnipresent;  we  think  that  he  is  just  and  good;  we 
think  that  he  is  impartial  and  righteous ;  but  we  think  that  love  is 
something  that  comes  in  after  all  the  conditions  of  these  other  attri- 
butes have  been  satisfied.  When  men  shall  have  so  arranged  nature 
and  character  that  they  stand  before  God  at  such  an  angle  or  in  such 
a  light  that  the  love  of  purity  is  satisfied,  and  the  love  of  justice  is 
satisfied,  and  the  love  of  obedience  and  law  and  government  is  sat- 
isfied, then  whatever  remains  in  them,  whatever  virtue  is  left,  is  love. 
And  that  love  is  supposed  to  be  the  premium  of  perfected  obedience 
afterwards ;  whereas,  in  the  representations  of  the  Bible,  love  goes  first 
of  all,  and  is  the  reason  of  everything  in  the  divine  character  and  the 
divine  administration. 

You  know  how  forts  are  built.  There  are  outworks;  there  are 
lines  of  deep  ditches  to  keep  off  the  enemy ;  there  are  ramparts  on  which 
swarms,  at  every  angle,  mighty  artillery,  that  crosses  and  recrosses  in 
every  direction.  A  fort  is  a  vast  mechanism  of  brute  force,  thrown  up 
to  protect  those  who  are  within,  and  to  destroy  those  who  assail  it 
from  without.  And  yet,  somewhere,  hid  in  the  center  of  this  vast  com- 
plicated fort,  there  is  a  house  where  the  commandant  lives.  And  there 
he  has  his  little  parlor,  and  his  family,  and  all  the  amenities  of  a  \oV\U£ 
household. 
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So  men  think  of  God's  moral  government  They  have  an  ides  that 
it  is  a  thing  of  vast  proportions,  with  its  artillery,  and  huge  laws,  and 
sweeping  outworking  bulwarks  of  power,  and  right,  and  wrong,  and 
penalty ;  but  that  hid  somewhere  back  in  that  government,  if  you  can 
only  get  through  all  this  mighty  maze,  you  will  find  there  is  a  little 
house  where  God  lives,  and  where  he  has  a  heart ;  and  that  there 
he  is  a  God  of  love.  And  this  is  very  naturally  the  conception,  because 
we  have  borrowed  our  notions  of  God  from  bad  analogies,  from  an  un- 
wise mode  of  philosophy,  and  from  things  which  are  the  most  simplo 
to  us — from  animal  forces,  brute  forces,  natural  forces. 

As  almost  universally  men  make  God  a  magistrate  and  not  a  father; 
as  they  derive  their  ideas  of  government  from  magisterial  governments 
on  earth — from  human  governments — from  governments  whose  most 
important  principles  are  made  up  to  accommodate  man's  weakness,  and 
never  can  be  the  analogues  of  divine  government,  in  which  are  infinite 
wisdom  and  strength ;  as  we  have  derived  our  chief  conception  of  God 
from  things  in  ourselves  and  about  ourselves,  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
from  the  beginning  down  to  this  day,  and  yet,  and  among  Christian 
people,  and  in  Christian  congregations,  the  predominating  idea  of  God 
is  stone — stone  at  the  foundation ;  stone  all  the  way  up  the  lighthouse ; 
stone  until,  far  up  in  the  air,  there  is  a  little  crystal  dome,  where  the 
lighthouse  sends  out  its  light — all  stone,  except  one  small  star,  hang- 
ing in  the  void  atmosphere. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  men,  in  coming  to  the  comprehension, 
to  the  love,  and  to  the  service  of  such  a  being,  have  to  cumber  them- 
selves with  huge  doubts,  suffering,  and  trouble,  before  they  work  out 
that  perfect  conception  of  God  by  which  they  are  able  to  say,  out  of 
their  own  joyous,  summer-like  consciousness,  "  He  died  for  me  ;  the 
life  that  I  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who 
loved  me,  and  who  loves  me,  and  who  gave  himself  in  form  and 
shadow  once  for  me,  and  now  in  reality  is  giving  his  eternal  life,  and 
all  the  effulgence  and  fullness  of  it,  is  giving  himself,  for  ever  and  for 
ever,  for  me, — -just  as  much  for  me  as  if  there  were  not  another  person 
in  the  universe,  although  there  are  countless  myriads." 

We  are  to  apply  to  this  grand  centre  of  divinity  all  those  measures 
by  which  we  strive  to  interpret  infinity  in  other  directions  in  the 
divine  nature.  We  speak  of  God's  infinite  wisdom  rather  as  running 
out  along  the  line  of  science.  We  trace  all  the  gradations  in  creation. 
We  trace  all  the  mechanisms  of  the  infinite  fillings  up  that  go  from  star 
to  star.  We  then  listen  to  the  testimony  of  the  probabilities  as  respects 
the  scope,  the  extent,  the  magnitude,  of  the  physical  creation,  and  we 
are  lost  in  the  conception  of  the  wisdom  that  can  provide,  and  regu- 
late! and  care  for,  this  infinite  procession  of  things.     So  that  we  come 
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to  a  very  enormous  conception  of  God's  infinity,  in  the  direction  of 
wisdom.  And  by  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  we  trace  out  the  divine 
power,  and  gain  a  conception  of  infinity  in  relation  to  the  realm  of 
physics  as  the  witness  of  God's  power. 

Now,  love  is  jnst  as  really  infinite  as  wisdom,  and  is  prior  to  it  It 
has  precedence  of  it  If  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  God's  infi- 
nite, measureless,  unaccountable,  productive  power ;  and  if  we  think  of 
God's  infinite  being  in  the  direction  of  wisdom,  why  do  we  not  take 
the  yet  nobler  attribute  of  God's  love,  and  run  that  out  by  infinities, 
and  by  analogues  and  illustrations  that  shall  make  it  as  vast,  as  volu- 
minous, as  potent,  as  other  divine  attributes  t  For  it  is  his  own  con- 
sciousness, without  a  doubt,  in  which  he  glories. 

When  Moses  asked  to  be  permitted  to  behold  God,  that  he  might 
have  some  balanced  conception  of  the  divine  nature  and  government, 
four-fifths  of  the  picture  that  was  displayed  to  him,  the  dramatic  repre- 
sentation that  was  made  before  him,  was  God's  long-suffering,  and 
mercy,  and  forgiveness,  and  kindness,  and  graciousness,  and  goodness, 
and  love.  And  when  Moses  asked  to  see  God's  glory,  what  the  Lord 
himself  thought  to  be  the  most  beautiful  and  the  noblest  things  about 
himself  were  graciousness,  goodness,  long-suffering.  "  These,"  saith 
the  Lord,  "  are  ray  most  glorious  attributes,  although  I  will  not  clear 
the  guilty."  Such  was  the  portrait ;  and  this  was  simply  the  addition 
to  prevent  the  perversion  of  it — as  we  shall  have  occasion,  before  we 
are  done,  to  prevent  the  perversion  of  the  doctrine. 

Here  is  the  equator,  if  I  may  so  say,  or  the  diameter,  of  the  divine 
nature.  It  is  greater  at  this  point  than  at  the  point  of  wisdom,  or  at 
the  point  of  power — or  rather,  it  is  more  influential.  For,  although 
we  may  not  say  that  one  divine  attribute  is  greater  than  another,  we 
may  say  that  one  has  more  emphasis,  and  more  importance,  and  more 
influence  than  another,  in  a  moral  scale. 

Love,  then,  is  the  ministrant  force  of  the  universe.  It  is  that  energy 
which  lies  behind  all  phenomena ;  which  creates  law,  and  shapes  gov- 
ernment, and  administers  them  both.  It  is  that  which  lies  behind  all 
pain,  and  all  sorrow,  and  all  suffering.  These  things  seem  here  to 
spring  from  malign  causes,  because  many  men  think  they  do,  to  a  very 
large  extent ;  and  they  are  traced  back  and  over  to  a  demoniac  God, 
or  to  demons.  But,  according  to  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, God's  central  nature  is  love,  and  his  government  is  the  issue  of 
that  love ;  and  all  the  phenomena  in  the  universe,  if  they  are  traced 
back  to  their  source,  will  be  found  at  last  to  have  been  coordinated  un- 
der this  great  central  attribute  and  element  of  the  divine  character. 

Force  and  penalty  are  sent  out  by  love,  and  are  but  its  hands. 
Justice  and  indignation  are  but  so  many  surgeon-hands  of  love.    The 
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whole  play  of  light  and  of  shadow,  of  tears  and  of  groans,  of  sorrows 
and  of  turmoil,  in  time,  either  have  sprung  from,  or  have  been  per- 
mitted by,  infinite  central  love,  and  at  last  will  be  found  to  have  been 
working  in  the  cause  of  that  love.  For  God  is  love ;  and  God  is  gov- 
ernment ;  and  government  is  love ;  and  all  phenomena  are  intimately 
blended  or  connected  with  it 

With  these  declarations  before  us,  I  proceed  to  some  points  of 
application. 

1.  The  Love  of  God  is  the  one  truth  which  nature,  as  it  is  developed 
by  matter  alone,  cannot  teach  us.  Why  do  men  need  revelation  f 
Because,  although  there  are  analogies  which  receive  light  afterwards, 
and  interpret  something  to  us  of  the  divine  nature,  there  is  nothing 
in  nature  itself,  as  far  as  by  that  term  we  mean  the  physical  globe, 
which  would  ever  tell  us  that  the  great  central  element  and  influence 
of  the  universe  is  love. 

Power,  wisdom,  skill,  taste,  goodness, — of  these  we  may  find  evi- 
dences in  the  divine  character  as  interpreted  through  nature ;  but 
even  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  reasoning  to  the  Romans  in  respect  to 
the  revelations  which  nature  gave  of  God,  only  claims  that  by  nature 
they  might  know  his  "  eternal  power  and  Godhead" — that  is  to  say, 
power  and  government  That  we  can  interpret  from  nature ;  but  who 
could  make  out  an  argument  from  nature  in  favor  of  divine  benevolence 
alone,  as  distinct  from  personal  love  ?  No  man  can.  When  you  come 
to  consider  all  the  organizations  that  evidently  carry  in  their  organic 
nature  pain-producing  tendencies,  you  find  that  every  human  faculty 
kicks  back  with  just  as  much  pain  as  it  thrusts  forward  with  pleasure. 
Every  single  faculty  is  made  with  a  double  action — with  one  action 
which  is  painful,  and  another  that  is  joyful.  And  everywhere,  all  over 
the  world,  there  are  in  nature  agencies  which  tend  to  mischief — that 
is,  to  the  production  of  pain,  and  disorder,  and  disorganization,  and 
trouble.  The  whole  natural  world  presents  such  phenomena  that  one 
school  of  philosophers  think  they  come  from  chance,  and  have  no  regu- 
lation. And  thoughtful  men  in  eveiy  age  of  the  world — Job,  and  the 
prophets,  and  all  great  natures  since  their  time  down  to  our  present 
day,  have  reasoned  upon  this  subject  And  yet,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
profound  pieces  of  speculation,  how  there  can  be  a  moral  government, 
and  yet  so  much  suffering  and  power  of  evil,  in  this  world.  Where 
did  evil  come  from  t  How  did  it  happen  to  be  in  the  world  t  Why 
is  virtue  so  often  chastised,  and  vice  so  often  crowned  with  power  and 
with  enjoyment  t  If  there  be  a  God,  and  a  God  who  loves,  and  is 
good  and  beneficent,  why  is  the  world  what  it  is  ?  The  world  has 
been  the  stumbling-block  of  thoughtful  men  from  the  beginning.  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  nature  can  be  made  to  teach  us  the  personal  qualities 
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of  God;  and  still  less,  that  He  is  a  being  supremely  centred  in  one 
great,  divine,  universal,  impartial  personal  love. 

The  straggles  which  we  see  going  on  for  existence  among  all  the 
noes  of  animals ;  that  law  of  success  in  the  brute  world  by  which 
strength  always  wins  and  weakness  is  always  compelled  to  yield,  is 
just  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  law  of  the  spiritual  kingdom,  where  they 
that  would  be  chief  are  to  be  the  servants,  and  the  weakest  are  to  be 
exalted,  as  in  the  arms  of  love,  to  the  best  experiences  of  pleasure  and 
protection. 

The  mode  in  which  men  are  created  and  scattered  abroad  npon  the 
earth,  through  century-long  periods,  and  left  apparently  to  themselves 
is  another  source  of  perplexity  among  thinking  men.  The  greater  part 
of  the  human  race  to-day  have  never  had  the  light  of  revelation.  Of 
the  men  that  are  spread  abroad  through  Africa,  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  men  in  a  thousand  have  not  even  seen  a  twilight  revela- 
tion ;  and  the  other  one,  to  make  up  the  thousand,  has  had  only  a  twi- 
light revelation.  And  yet,  the  law  seems  to  go  abroad  upon  the  whole 
race.  Whichever  way  we  look,  suffering,  sorrow,  limitation,  mistake, 
yea,  neglect,  seems  to  be  the  order  of  things. 

And  then,  the  silence  of  God  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  profound 
mystery.  I  never  could  understand  why,  if  there  was  over  all  this* 
great  world  a  Father,  and  an  eternal  Father,  and  his  nature  was  love, 
he  should  not  speak ;  why  he  should  not  show  himself;  why  there 
should  not  be,  as  often  as  once  in  a  thousand  years,  an  appearance  of 
God;  why  there  should  not  be,  at  least  once  in  a  man's  life-time,  an  an- 
swering voice  that  should  make  him  perfectly  certain  of  the  existence 
of  God,  and  of  a  moral  government ;  why,  the  race  being  made  as 
they  are,  being  besotted  as  they  are,  and  being,  as  they  are,  rolled  and 
<tahed  in  waves  of  conflict,  every  one  of  which  is  made  up  of  myriad 
drops  of  blood,  and  this  life  being  a  vast  brutal  gladiation,  as  it  were, 
God  should  be  bilent  Tell  me,  Nature,  what  you  can,  of  such  a  God 
*»  this.  Tell  me  if  there  be  no  need  of  a  revelation  which  shall  make 
known  to  us  that  which  is  behind  all  phenomena,  and  behind  all  that 
appears  in  the  natural  world.  There  is  something  that  nature  cannot 
interpret.  There  is  something  that  the  law  of  matter,  the  law  of  force, 
the  law  of  organization,  and  the  law  of  evolvement  and  development 
cannot  interpret.  There  is  something  that  it  needed  God's  own  self  to 
make  known,  by  holy  men  of  old,  moved  by.  the  Holy  Ghost 

It  is  this  necessity  of  God  that  he  should  make  himself  known 
that  is  the  foundation  of  revealed  religion.  It  is  that  peculiar  need 
to-day  which  science  least  cares  for,  and  most  rejects ;  viz.,  a  suffering, 
atoning  Saviour.  It  is  that  which  is  most  indispensable  to  men  who 
pot  away  from  them  all  their  instruction  except  that  which  they  can 
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get  from  the  rocks,  from  the  boH,  from  the  stars,  from  chemistry,  from 
the  mere  elements  of  the  material  world.  The  secret  forces  of  the 
globe  leave  us  desolate,  without  a  Father,  without  love,  without  sym- 
pathy, wanderers.  We  are  as  the  mighty  icebergs  in  the  dark  winters 
of  the  North,  that  grind  each  other,  neither  knowing  what  they  do- 
only  we  know  and  feel,  but  are  impelled  by  mighty  forces.  And  if  we 
have  hope  in  this  world  only,  and  we  have  no  God  such  as  the  Gospel 
reveals  to  us,  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable.  And  if  there  be  any 
one  thing  that  science  cannot  supply,  and  that  natural  philosophy  can- 
not supply,  it  is  this  faith  in  a  loving  God,  and  a  God  whom  we  can 
love — something  deeper  than  material  phenomena ;  something  behind 
the  mask  of  matter — another  world  of  spirit;  another  government  be- 
sides the  law  of  matter ;  another  Being  besides  that  fate  which  frowns, 
and  fills  the  world  with  sorrow. 

This  is  that  which  the  Gospel  of  Christ  has  brought  to  us,  and 
which  nature  could  not  give,  and  which  man  could  not  get  through 
reason. 

2.  This  truth  of  the  Divine  Love  is  the  one  truth  through  which  nature 
looks,  beyond  all  others  in  our  apprehension,  in  our  systems  of  theology, 
and  in  our  preaching.  For,  although  we  have  a  talkative  knowledge, 
though  men  speak  of  the  love  of  God,  there  are  comparatively  few  of 
us  who  have  that  crowning  knowledge  of  it  which  indicates  that  it 
is  genuine,  deep,  certain,  abiding.  There  are  very  few  who  are  able 
to  realize  more  than  this :  "  God  is  good,  and  ought  to  be  loved ;  and 
I  hope  that  I  love  Him."  But  ah !  that  greater  truth  of  which  this  is  the 
merest  inflection — "  God  loves  me,  and  has  loved  me  since  1  was  born. 
God  s  nature  is  such  that  he  pours  incessant  thought  upon  me,  upon 
my  disposition,  upon  my  circumstances,  upon  my  nature,  upon  my 
trials,  and  upon  my  destiny ;  and  my  feeling  toward  my  child  that  I 
am  striving  to  bring  up,  father  or  mother  though  1  be,  is  weak  and 
pale  compared  with  the  intensity  of  the  infinite  love  that  I  am  the 
object  of  in  God" — how  many  are  there  who  have  that,  and  who  feel 
from  day-to-day  that  they  stand  up  in  the  love  of  God  t  As  one  stands 
up  in  the  full  sunlight  that  comes  down  upon  him,  and  bathes  him,  and 
flows  past  him,  and  covers  all  that  is  about  him,  and  goes  on  through 
leagues  and  latitudes  and  infinite  spaces,  and  in  inexhaustible  abundances ; 
so  the  love  of  God  throws  down  upon  the  world,  not  enough  to  fill  up 
your  thimble-sized  hearts  alone,  but  enough  to  overflow  you  and  go  on  in 
infinite  waves  for  uncounted  beings — and  that  forever  and  forever.  How 
many  men  are  there  who  walk  every  day,  feeling,  *'  I  am  the  King's  son ; 
I  am  the  Lord  Jehovah's ;  and  Jehovah  loves  me  by  name,  knowing  what 
my  imagination  is,  knowing  what  ray  passions  and  appetites  are,  know- 
ing what  my  pride  is,  knowing  all  the  wallow  of  my  selfishness,  know- 
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fflg.aH  the  obliquities  of  my  disposition.  Yet  when  the  eye  of  God 
rests  on  me,  it  rests  on  me  as  a  mother's  eye  rests  upon  her  child. 
And  the  parent  does  not  love  the  child  according  to  its  deserts.  The 
parent  loves  the  child  whether  it  deserves  it  or  not  And  it  is  God's 
nature  to  love  just  so."  How  many  are  there  who,  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
perience, feel  that  t 

We  think  that  if  we  fix  ourselves  up  a  little,  God  will  perhaps  love 
as.  A  man  is  in  deep  distress,  and  there  is  a  great  heart  in  the  neigh- 
borhood (I  hope  there  is  at  least  one  great  heart  in  every  neighbor* 
hood),  and  he  is  told  that  if  he  will  go  and  tell  that  great  heart  what 
his  mistakes  have  been,  and  what  his  misfortunes  are,  that  great  heart 
will  certainly  relieve  him.  And  instantly  he  begins  to  think  of  him- 
self; and  to  fix  himself  to  go  to  that  great  heart,  covering  up  his  rags  the 
best  way  he  can,  and  hiding  his  elbows  so  that  they  shall  not  be  seen, 
and  putting  a  little  touch  on  his  shoes  that  are  clouted  and  ruptured  ; 
and  then  goes  in.  But  do  you  suppose  it  makes  any  difference  to  that 
great  heart  to  whom  he  goes,  that  his  clothes  arc  a  little  less  dirty,  or 
that  they  have  a  few  less  patches  on  them,  or  that  his  shoes  are  a  little 
less  soiled  or  torn  ?  It  is  the  man  behind  the  clothes  that  the  benevo- 
lent heart  thinks  of.  It  is  not  what  the  needy  man  is,  but  what  the 
benefactor  is,  that  deteri  lines  what  he  will  do. 

Why  does  he  take  that  man  into  his  compassion,  and  say  to  him, 
"Come  again."  Does  he  do  it  because  of  what  he  sees  in  the  man  ?  or 
because  of  what  he  feels  in  himself! 

Why  does  a  bird  sing  t  Because  he  thinks  you  would  like  to  hear 
him?  No;  but  because  there  is  that  in  him  which  tickles  him  and  fires 
him  till  he  has  to  sing.  He  sings  to  bring  joy  out  of  himself.  He  sings 
because  it  is  his  nature  to  sing. 

A  music-box  does  not  play  because  you  say,  "  Do  play  ;"  nor  be- 
cause you  say,  "  It  is  exquisite  and  charming."  It  does  not  care  for 
your  compliments  and  comments. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  divine  nature.  That  is  the  way  God  is  made 
—if  I  may  use  human  language  in  application  to  the  divine  nature. 
That  is  being  God.  And  yet,  how  few  there  are  who  think  of  God  as 
generously  as  he  thinks  of  them  !  How  few  say,  "  I  am  loved  of  God, 
nnworthy  though  I  be ;  poor  though  I  am ;  though  I  be  lean  in  all 
moral  attributes.  I  forget  him ;  but  he  never  forgets  me.  I  requite 
selfishness  for  goodness ;  but  it  never  makes  any  ripple  on  the  surface 
of  that  infinite  ocean  of  benignity  and  love.  I  am  bad ;  I  am  unfilial ; 
I  am  ungrateful ;  I  am  wicked — desperately  wicked ;  I  am  a  trans- 
gressor in  a  multitude  of  ways ;  and  yet  there  is  a  God  who  does  not 
forget  me,  and  who  will  hold  me  as  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  so  long 
*  We  can  by  holding  do  good." 
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How  few  there  are  who  think  that  God  loves  them!  What  is  at? 
Do  you  think  you  love  God?  Do  you  think  you  have  given  your  heart 
to  Christ?  That  is  not  unimportant;  bat  ah  I  the  other  thing  is  a 
thousand  times  more  important;  viz.,  Do  you  know  that  God  loves 
you  t  Do  you  know  that  he  gave  himself  for  youy  and  that  he 
lives  for  your  sake,  and  that  behind  these  phenomena  of  nature  whicli 
we  see  on  earth  rise  the  real  life  and  the  real  world — the  great  world 
of  spirits,  where  are  God,  and  love,  and  summer,  and  eternity,  and  joy 
unspeakable ;  and  that  they  are  yours  ? 

So  neither,  as  we  leave  this  thought  of  divine  love  far  behind  in  our 
experience,  are  we  apt  to  fill  it  up  enough  in  our  theology.  Men  have 
built  systems  of  theology  in  every  age,  and  will  and  ought  to  till  the  end 
of  the  world ;  but  men  build  their  systems  of  theology,  I  think,  with  a 
great  deal  more  consideration  for  material  elements,  for  elements  that 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  lower  forms  of  existence,  than  for  elements 
that  relate  to  their  spiritual  nature.  And  above  all  things  men  have  built 
their  theology,  riveting  and  re-riveting  every  part  of  it,  so  that  it  shall 
stand  against  error  ;  so  that  it  shall  be  inexpugnable ;  so  that  it  shall 
guard  the  government  of  God ;  so  that  it  shall  keep  men  from  going  in 
this  or  that  wrong  way.  We  have  attempted  to  build  a  theology  which 
shall  prevent  men  from  going  wrong.  But  God  himself  never  prevented 
a  man's  going  wrong ;  and  you  will  never  do  it  What  we  want  in  that 
direction  is  to  got  an  influential  conception  of  God ;  and  our  theology 
must  bring  God  out  in  such  lines,  in  such  lineaments,  and  in  such  uni- 
versal attractiveness,  that  men  shall  follow  their  yearnings  and  drawings, 
rather  than  their  cold  reasonings  and  intellections.  We  are  perpetu- 
ally teaching  that  God  maintains  law,  and  that  he  must  maintain  gov- 
ernment; and  at  last  we  hear  so  much  about  law  that  we  really  come 

•  

to  think  that  when  God  created  the  universe  he  filled  it  with  laws,  and 
afterwards  put  some  people  in  it ;  but  that  the  laws  were  the  nearest 
and  dearest  to  him.  God's  government,  men  think,  must  be  made  holy 
and  just  and  good  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  and  must  stand.  And  so  the 
impression  is  that,  first  of  all,  God  takes  care  of  his  government  and  his 
laws,  and  then  does  whatever  he  can  after  that  But  I  tell  you,  God 
does  not  take  care  of  his  government  and  his  laws  at  the  expense  of  his 
ere  iture8.  One  would  think,  to  hear  theologians  reasoning  about  God 
and  the  methods  of  salvation,  and  the  motives  of  divine  procedure,  that 
he  was  a  fourth-proof  lawyer  judge,  and  that  he  sat  surrounded  by  in- 
finite volumes  of  statutes  and  laws,  running  back  to  eternity  and  run- 
ning forward  to  eternity ;  and  that  in  every  case  of  mercy  he  said, 
"  Let  me  consider  first  Does  it  agree  with  the  statute  ?"  When  a 
poor  sinner  comes  to  him,  undone,  wretched,  miserable,  he  has  to  con- 
sult his  books  to  see  whether  he  can  be  saved  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
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law,  sayings    "Let  us  examine  the  law  to  see  if  it  will  do  to  save  him." 

Oh !  away  with  this  pedantic  judge.  Such  a  judge  is  had  enough 
in  the  necessities  of  a  weak  earthly  government,  and  is  infinitely  shame- 
ful when  brought  to  the  center  of  the  universe,  and  deified.  There  I  be- 
hold God,  flaming  with  love,  backward  and  forward,  either  way,  filling 
infinite  space  with  the  magnitude  and  blessedness  of  his  love ;  and,  if 
some  questioning  angel  asks,  "  How  shalt  thou  save  and  keep  the  law  V 
He  says, "  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  1  will  have  mercy.  My  own  will, 
my  own  impulse,  my  own  desire,  my  own  heart — that  shall  guide  me. 
What  are  laws,  and  what  are  governments,  and  what  is  anything  com- 
pared with  a  sentient  being?  I  am  law,  and  I  will  govern."  Gods 
presence  is  everything  that  government  needs ;  and  he  says,  "  I  will 
have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy ;  I  will  not  be  checked ;  I  will 
be  an  ocean,  without  a  shore,  boundless,  meeting  but  itself,  and  rolling 
in  an  eternal  harmony  and  blessedness  of  love." 

In  our  preaching  I  think  we  fall  just  as  much  behind  as  we  do  in 
our  personal  experience  and  our  theology.  We  have  preached  the 
truth — ami  that  is  right  We  have  preached  justice — and  that  is  right. 
We  have  preached  the  necessity  of  believing  right,  and  of  sincerity  as 
well — and  that  is  right  But,  after  all,  the  characteristic  impression, 
produced  by  our  preaching,  I  fear,  has  not  been  the  influence  of  divine 
love.  It  has  not  been  the  real  central  working  power  of  the  ministry. 
It  is  that  whicn  melts  the  heart,  it  is  that  which  encourages  hope,  it  is 
that  which  inspires  courage,  it  is  that  which  cleanses,  that  is  needed. 
Fear  does  but  very  little.  Fear  may  start  a  man  on  the  road  to  con- 
version ;  but  fear  never  converted  a  man.  Truth  does  something.  It 
shows  the  way,  it  opens  a  mans  eyes;  but  simple  truth,  mere  intellec- 
tion, never  converted  a  man.  No  man's  heart  ever  grew  rich,  no  man's 
heart  ever  had  a  God-touch  in  it,  until  he  had  learned  to  see  God  as  one 
whom  he  loves. 

It  was  that  which  broke  my  heart.  It  was  on  an  early  spring  morn- 
ing. Oh!  how  full  of  music  were  the  woods,  as  I  remember  them, 
that  lay  beyond  my  father's  house  on  Walnut  Hill,  at  Lane  Seminary  ! 
But  of  all  the  notes  of  birds  that  sang  in  the  trees  on  every  hand,  there 
was  not  one  which  sounded  sweet  in  my  ear.  How  full,  on  that  morn- 
ing, was  the  sky,  of  little  fleecy  clouds  that  ran  hither  and  thither,  sent 
on  errands  of  nameless  joy  !  And  yet  there  was  no  beauty  in  them  to 
me.  I  was  borne  down ;  I  was  sad ;  in  a  thousand  ways  I  was 
orphaned  and  godless ;  until,  suddenly,  as  the  result  of  some  readings 
and  discussions  preceding,  I  was  raised  to  a  conception  of  God,  not  as 
a  Being  who  did  things  on  plan,  or  on  purpose,  but  as  one  whoso 
nature  was  medicinal ;  whose  inevitable  and  chief  characteristic  was 
love ;  who  loved  because  that  was  existence  to  him  ;  who  poured  out 
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his  love  upon  tell,  whether  they  would  see  it-or  not,  and  whether  they 
would  take  it  or  not. 

In  other  words,  when  I  had  a  God  whom  I  could  call  Love,  uni- 
versal, infinite,  ineffable,  from  that  moment  I  said,  "I  can  worship 
God.  I  can  worship,  not  power,  not  threat,  bat  Love.  I  cannot  worship 
a  God  who,  having  created  such  a  world  as  this  is,  and  such  creatures 
as  these  are,  lays  a  line  of  strict  justice  upon  them ;  but  I  can  worship 
a  God  who  deals  with  men  as  a  father  deals  with  his  children." 

Oh  !  what  a  hell  this  world  has  been !  Oh !  how  men  have  been 
like  grapes  in  the  wine-vat,  and  had  the  blood  crushed  out  of 
them !  Tears  and  blood-drops  have  been  innumerable ;  and  the  shores 
^  of  eternity  have  been  beaten  on  incessantly  by  the  waves  of  sorrow 
and  trouble  that  have  rolled  in  from  this  world.  And  I  cannot  see  in  all 
these  things  any  evidence  that  God  is  a  Being  of  lova  It  is  not  until 
revelation  brings  before  my  mind  the  conception  that  behind  these  phe- 
nomena, that  are  transient,  and  shall  pass  away,  there  rises  the  blessed- 
ness, the  riches,  the  heart  of  the  Eternal  Lover,  that  I  can  lie  down 
and  say,  "  Thou  art  my  God.  Do  thou  what  thou  wilt  Thy  will  be 
done  in  heaven,  and  thy  will  be  done  on  earth ;  and  chiefly,  and  first, 
thy  will  be  done  in  this  poor  sin-sick  heart  of  mine." 

I  can  love  love,  but  I  cannot  love  mere  justice.  When,  however, 
love  is  also  just ;  when  love  is  infinitely  true  and  pure  and  beautiful ; 
when  love  is  radiant  with  taste ;  when  love  is  that  which  spans  the 
night  with  glory,  and  makes  the  day  efflorescent  with  beauty ;  when 
\ou  thus  sjive  to  love  the  verv  attribute  of  grandeur — then  it  becomes 
all  the  more  priceless.  But  first  there  must  be  love.  Love  first,  and 
not  justice ;  love  first,  and  not  condemnation.  Let  love  be  supreme, 
and  then  I  can  worship. 

This,  too,  will  give  you  to  understand  what  it  is  that  men  mean  by 
faith — if  you  will  bear  for  a  moment  such  a  deviation.  The  preop- 
tion of  this  true  character  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  appropriation 
of  it  to  your  own  self — that  is  what  we  understand  by  saving  personal 
faith.  The  generic  meaning  of  faith  is  simply  such  a  use  of  your  rea- 
son and  your  moral  faculties  that  you  are  conscious  of  the  great  invisi- 
ble trutJis  of  the  realm.  Faith  is  "  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  It 
is  the  living,  not  in  materiality  as  interpreted  by  sense,  but  in  great 
truths  that  are  interpreted  by  the  moral  sentiments,  or  by  moral  intu- 
ition. 

But  there  are  special  faiths — for  there  may  be  a  great  variety  of 
specifics  under  this  generic ;  and  the  great  special  faith  is  that  by 
which  a  soul,  beholding  Christ  who  is  altogether  lovely  and  loving,  re- 
alizes it,  or  takes  him  home  to  itself,  and  says,  u  That  is  my  God.  He 
loves  me.    He  gave  himself  for  me."    This  is  the  supreme  act  of  faith; 
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ind  this  saves.     It  brings  the  mind  into  such  a  condition  that  it  in- 
stantly is  in  communication  with  God. 

A  young  man  stands  in  a  telegraph  office,  and  along  the  line  of 
the  wires  is  the  passage  of  electricity ;  and  he  hears  the  dumb  ticks  of 
the  instrument;  but  they  mean  nothing  to  him.  He  looks  on,  as  a 
child  would  look  on ;  but  still  these  various  ticks  signify  nothing  to  his 
ear.  But  by-and-by  the  operator  draws  out  from  under  the  needle- 
point a  long  strip  of  printed  paper;  and  it  is  a  message  from  the  man's 
father,  saying  to  him,  "  Come  home."  Home-sick  he  has  been,  and 
longing  for  permission  to  go.  And  oh !  in  one  instant,  in  one  flash, 
how  that  young  mans  feeling  is  changed  !  A  moment  ago,  as  he  looked 
on  that  dumb  wire,  it  was  nothing  to  him ;  but  now  he  sees  it  as  the 
instrument  whose  ticks  have  written  that  message  from  his  lather, 
"Come  home." 

Here  was  a  heart  conscious  of  its  need,  longing,  yearning,  homesick, 
going  hither  and  thither ;  and  not  finding  an  answer  to  its  aspiration, 
nor  satisfaction  to  its  longing,  it  is  brought  at  length  to  that  position 
in  which  the  truth  comes  breaking  through  it  Partly  by  the  imagi- 
nation, partly  by  the  reason,  much  more  by  the  moral  intuition,  and 
more  than  all  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  truth  comes  down 
npon  the  soul,  saying,  "  Child  thou  art  The  Father  am  I.  I  love  thee 
with  an  everlasting  love.*  Thy  name  is  graven  on  my  hand.  As  lovers 
carry  the  portrait  of  their  dear  ones,  or  have  then*  names  inscribed  about 
their  persons,  so  thy  name  is  engraved  upon  my  hand,  and  thy  likeness 
has  been  in  the  palm  of  that  hand."  In  that  blessed  moment  of  intu- 
ition there  is  a  realization  of  that  full  form  and  experience  of  faith  which 
works  by  love  and  saves  the  soul. 

With  this  conception  of  the  divine  love  in  our  minds,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  form  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  issue  of  that  mixed  and 
strange  course  which  we  call  human  love.  I  think  that  when  the  Gos- 
pel has  refined  a  community,  and  inspired  industry,  skill  and  education ; 
when  philosophy  has  cleansed  it  in  certain  directions,  and  art  in  certain 
others,  and  virtue  in  certain  others ;  when  the  household  is  built  up, 
and  a  man  has  a  glorious  father  and  a  noble  mother,  and  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  has  been 
reared  to  believe  a  perfect  system  of  theology,  and  has  good  health,  and 
wealth  enough,  and  good  prospects,  he  is  apt  to  sit  down  and  say, 
u  Well,  I  believe  in  my  religion ;  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
for  doubts,  or  fears,  or  any  trouble  whatever.  Everything  is  clear 
to  me.  It  is  perfectly  /just  that  God  should  be  what  I  hear  he 
kw  Persons  who  are  wrapped  in  comforts  and  consolations  do  not 
feel  any  need.  But  suppose  you  should  forget  yourself;  suppose  you 
should  take  those  sermons  which  you  hear  preached  out  of  the  pulpit* 
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of  the  exceeding  justice  of  God,  and  of  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and 
sit  down  and  apply  them,  for  a  moment,  to  the  Laplanders,  and  con- 
sider who  they  are ;  what  their  development  has  been  ;  what  the  natu- 
ral and  artificial  laws  are  under  which  they  have  been  brought  up  ;  and 
what  are  the  possibilities  of  human  nature  under  such  circumstances  t 
Go  on  to  the  Tartars,  and  the  Calmucks,  and  the  Chinese ;  and  to  the 
islands  of  Oceanica — Sumatra,  and  Java,  and  the  others ;  and  to  the 
great  unexplored  regions  of  Africa.  Gather  together  the  human  races, 
and  consider  under  what  sun  they  have  lived,  and  what  privileges  they 
have  had,  and  what  their  nature  is.  Consider  what  the  great  God  has 
created  them  to.  Consider  what  wars  have  devastated  them.  And 
consider  what  men  have  been  in  civilized  nations.     Consider  what  the 

i 

history  of  the  globe  has  been.  And  then  come  back  home  again.  Go 
out  of  your  pleasant  houses ;  go  among  men  that  are  in  trouble  round 
about  you.  Take  your  statistics  and  solve  the  problems  of  -actual  life 
with  them.  Take  into  account  the  bankruptcy  of  this  man,  and  the 
utter  degradation  of  that  man.  Think  how  society  treats  a  man  who 
has  transgressed  its  laws,  and  how  hard  it  is  for  a  man  who  has  taken 
one  wrong  step  to  get  back  again. 

Life  is  full  of  poisonous,  jagged  justice  ;  and  if  a  man  take  benev- 
olence, with  these  doubts,  and  go  out  and  look  at  life  as  it  actually  is, 
I  do  not  know  what  will  save  him  from  infidelity,  unless  he  has  back 
of  all  phenomena  a  government  and  a  Governor  whose  name  and 
whose  attribute  is  absolute  Love,  and  from  which  he  learns  that  all 
these  phenomena  are  specious  and  illusory  and  transitional,  and  that 
the  time  is  coming  for  them  to  take  on  other  and  more  advanced  forma. 

You  know  that  when  the  seed  sprouts  it  dies.  If  the  seed  were  a 
philosopher,  it  would  think  that  a  hard  way  to  live.  The  seed  dies  be- 
fore it  lives.  And  so  it  is  with  men,  in  a  spiritual  sense.  Sorrow  is 
the  frost  that  cracks  the  nut  that  lets  the  germ  out  into  the  ground. 
Troubles  are  God's  rains  in  this  world.  Irritations,  rude  convulsions, 
rough  experiences,  by  various  methods — these  are  the  means  by  which 
God  is  preparing  a  moral  soil  for  the  future.  1  do  not  know  what  the 
reasons  are  for  these  things.  I  cannot  answer  all  the  theological  ques- 
tions which  arise  among  men,  minister  though  I  am.  Doubtless  you 
think  that  because  I  am  a  minister,  I  ought  to  know  everything ;  but 
I  do  not  know  everything  about  theology.  I  know  very  little  about 
it.  I  know  very  little  about  God.  There  is  not  a  man  nor  a  child 
here  who  does  not  think  that  he  knows  more  than  I  do.  The  sum  of 
my  knowledge  is  this :  I  do  believe  in  the  Divine  Being.  My  soul 
says,  "  Certainly  there  is  a  God ;"  and  it  says  that  that  God  is  paternal; 
and  that  the  divine  government  is  a  family  government,  and  not  a 
magisterial  nor  monarchical  government ;  and  that  it  is  a  personal  gov* 
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eminent,  generated  in  love,  carried  out  in  love,  and  to  be  consunv 
mated  in  love ;  and  that  behind  the  blackness,  the  tear,  the  pang,  the 
wrong  and  the  sin,  there  is  to  be  evolved  in  the  eternal  ages  the 
triumph  of  love. 

For  everybody  ?  I  cannot  measure.  All  I  )tnow  is  this :  if  there 
be  one  soul  that  at  last  comes  short  of  eternal  life,  it  will  be  because 
that  soul  has  stood  up  in  the  very  tropical  atmosphere  of  divine  love, 
and  that  love  has  poured  itself  upon  that  soul  without  obstruction,  and 
it  was  absolutely  immedicable  and  unhealable.  Only  those  will  be  lost 
whom  love  could  not  save ;  and  if  you  are  lost,  it  will  not  be  because 
you  missed  a  narrow  switch,  and  just  did  not  come  out  right ;  nor  be- 
cause you  run  off  the  track  by  being  moved  one-tenth  part  of  an  inch 
in  the  wrong  direction ;  nor  because  you  made  mistakes  in  your  faith ; 
nor  because  you  were  unfortunate ;  nor  because  you  did  not  do  this,  that, 
or  the  other  thing  which  tne  churches  prescribe ;  nor  because  you  did 
not  believe  this,  that  or  the  other  doctrine  held  by  the  churches.  You 
will  never  be  God's  castaway  until  rivers  of  infinite  love  have  been 
poured  on  you.  And  then,  if  you  are  not  changed,  ought  you  not  to 
be  a  castaway  ? 

What  those  steps  are,  or  how  they  are  to  be  taken,  I  know  not. 
Only  this  I  know :  love  is  a  fact ;  and  the  divine  administration  of 
love  is  a  truth ;  and  the  ages  are  God's.  And  I  have  more  faith  in 
what  Love  will  think  it  is  best  to  do,  than  in  what  theologians  think  it 
is  best  to  do ;  and  I  believe  God  will  take  this  great  sinning,  sorrow- 
ing, blood-shedding  world  up  into  his  amis,  and  comfort  it,  as  a  mother 
comforts  her  son-owing  children.  And  I  believe  that  sighing  shall 
flee  away,  that  God  will  wipe  all  tears  from  men's  eyes,  and  that  all 
the  sorrows  which  have  made  the  earth  wretched  in  days  gone  by,  he 
will,  in  his  own  way,  and  according  to  his  own  good  pleasure,  medi- 
cate ;  so  that  at  last  the  universal  Father,  with  the  universal  house- 
hold, shall  sit  central  in  the  universe,  God  over  all,  blessed  and  blessing 
forever  more. 

Will  you  not  join  those  who  have  faith  in  such  a  paternal  govern- 
ment ?  Will  you  not  belong  to  Him  who  calls  you,  if  by  authority, 
yet  by  the  authority  of  love  ?  Will  you  join  yourself  to  the  dark,  to 
the  selfish,  to  the  brutal,  to  the  ignoble  I  Will  you  not  rise  among 
God's  people,  who  live  by  faith,  by  hope,  by  the  sweet  purities  of  a 
refined  love  t  Will  you  not  sign  yourself  his,  and  call  him  "  My 
Saviour,  my  God,"  and  say,  with  the  apostle,  "The  life  that  I  now 
live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and 
gave  himself  for  me  "t 
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PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON.* 

Draw  near  to  us,  thou  divine  8pirit  Awaken  all  our  moral  sense  and 
all  our  affection,  and  quicken  our  imaginations,  that  we  may  lift  ourselves 
a'x>ve  fear,  and  above  sight,  and  above  the  flesh,  and  above  matter,  and 
above  all  time  and  history,  and  every  appearance  of  conflict,  and  call  thee 
Father.  How,  through  all  the  conflict  of  time,  thy  name  breathes  music! 
It  thou  art,  and  if  love  is  with  thee,  abiding  forevermore  as  the  foundation 
of  thy  government,  all  shall  be  well  We  know  not  what  we  are  driving  to, 
nor  the  way  in  which  the  world  is  traveling,  that  groans  and  travails  in 
pain  until  now.  '  Nor  can  we  know  what  the  unfoldings  of  things  shall  bring 
to  pass.  But  if  thou  art  love,  and  if  thou  dost  interpret  thy  love  to  us  by 
the  language  of  love  in  the  household,  so  that  we  may  know  Qod,  even  as 
children  know  their  parents,  and  may  understand  thy  will  and  thy  motive, 
and  all  the  feelings  with  which  thou  art  administering,  even  as  most  beloved 
children  understand  the  will  and  reasons  which  actuate  their  parents,  then 
all  is  peace;  and  we  care  not  what  shall  happen, for  we  know  that  in  the  end 
everything  shall  round  up  out  of  night  into^the  morning  of  everlasting  glad- 
ness. O  Lord  God  1  if  the  stretching  out  of  the  right  hand  of  thy  power,  and 
if  all  the  solemnity  and  amplitude  of  thy  justice,  are  but  the  vocalizations  of 
love;  if  we  behold  thee  truest  and  best  when  we  discern  thee  loving  with  an 
infinite  love  whose  outpouring  is  the  life  of  the  universe ;  and  if  thou  art  our 
God  most  when  we  are  nearest  to  thee  in  affection,  then  what  can  go  wrong  f 
What  punishment  is  too  much,  which  love  inflicts?  What  suffering  is  too 
severe,  which  love  thinks  best?  If  thou  art  infinite  in  thy  love,  and  art 
guiding  infinite  love  in  application  by  infinite  wisdom,  why  should  we  not 
rejoice  ?  All  things  shall  now  work  together  for  good  to  them  who  love 
thee,  and  are  beloved  of  thee.  And  so,  what  we  cannot  find  in  wandering 
thought,  nor  in  the  mazes  of  reasoning ;  what  we  cannot  by  searching  find 
out  without  God,  nor  even  in  God,  that  we  know  by  faith  in  divine  love. 
And  we  rest  in  thee,  and  rejoice  in  thee.  We  rejoice  alike  in  storm  and  in 
calm ;  in  light  and  in  darkness ;  by  day  and  by  night ;  in  things  troubled, 
and  in  things  tranquil.  Wherever  we  are — at  home,  or  wandering  wide 
among  strangers;  sick  or  well;  prospered  or  turned  over  and  over,  as  the 
leaf  is  whirled  by  the  tempest,  whatever  befalls  us  is  right  For  all  of  life 
is  but  a  little  price  for  seeing  thee  by  and  by,  and  being  in  thy  image,  and 
being  satisfied. 

And  we  rejoice,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  we  have  the  privilege  of  this  faith, 
and  that  we  may  rest  upon  it,  and  trust  all  our  hope,  and  our  very  souls 
to  it. 

Now,  we  pray  that,  as  thou  art  love,  so  more  and  more  the  lineaments  of 
our  Father's  face  may  appear  to  us.  And  grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  bring  the  spirit  with  which  thou  art  ruling  the  heaven  above, 
into  our  own  hearts  and  households.  Grant  that  we  may  be  able  more  per- 
fectly to  love  one  another — to  love  one  another  with  the  disinterestedness 
of  divine  love,  and  with  something  of  the  divine  patience,  and  with  some- 
thing of  the  divine  richness.  May  we  grow  in  that  direction  more  and 
more. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  all  households  may  be  households  of  love. 
And  more  especiallyjwe  pray,  this  morning,  that  thy  dear  servants  who  have 
come  hither  into  our  midst,  and  have,  before  their  brethren,  dedicated  these 
children  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  promising  to  bring  them  up  in  the  fear 
of  God,  and  in  the  ordinances  of  the  sanctuary,  may  never  fail  in  their  in- 
tentions. May  they  have  wisdom  and  grace  ministered  to  them,  to  bring 
up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  May  their 
children's  lives  be  spared  unto  them.  And  yet,  if  it  is  best  that  they  should 
fly  away  before  the  aummer  is  over,  we  pray  that  they  may  fly  as  birds,  and 
sing  in  the  branches  of  the  tree  of  life.    And  so  may  they  sing  that  theif 

*  Immediately  following  the  baptUm  of  children. 
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bereaved  parents  shall  hear  by  faith  their  call,  and  come  toward  them  every 
day,  atep  by  step,  sure  that  they  are  nearer  to  all  that  they  have  loved  and 
all  that  is  gone  before. 

If  there  be  any  in  the  congregation  who  are  bereaved  of  their  children, 
and  whose  hearts  are  touched,  this  morning,  by  the  sight  of  these  sweet  faces, 
that  bring  back  recollections  of  their  own,  we  pray  that  upon  them  may  rest 
the  cooling  dew  of  divine  comfort,  and  that  God  may  be  very  near  to  speak 
consolation  to  them  to-day. 

If  there  be  any  who  are  mourning  over  their  children,  and  are  anxious 
for  them,  and  are  pained  or  troubled  in  their  behalf,  help  them,  dear  Saviour, 
to-day,  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  their  brethren  and  realize  the  faithfulness 
of  a  covenant-keeping  God,  and  to  cast  their  care  upon  him.  For  why 
should  we  cast  those  cares  on  God  which  are  as  the  light  dust  of  the  road, 
and  withhold  those  cares  which,  like  the  rocks,  do  crush  us?  May  every 
one  know  how  to  cast  heart-cares,  and  inward  cares,  and  unspeakable  cares, 
and  sorrows,  and  troubles,  upon  God,  who  loves  and  cares  for  all  his  crea- 
tures. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  children  may  grow  up  in 
right  *avs  in  our  midst,  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  their  parents,  in  so  far 
kg  their  parents  are  following  Christ,  We  thank  thee  that  there  are  so  many 
iii  our  midst  who  have  been  taught  to  serve  thee,  and  that  there  are  so 
many  who  have  grown  up  in  our  sight  and  are  walking  in  the  ways  of  vir- 
tue and  integrity  and  piety.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  a  blessing  upon 
them,  and  upon  their  children,  and  upon  their  children's  children. 

And  we  pray  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  all  the  members  of  this  con- 
gregation may  live  and  be  converted,  and  have  the  presence  of  God  their 
Father. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  sanctify  all  the  afflictions  that  are  sent  upon  us 
in  thy  providence — all  losses;  all  bereavements  and  confusions;  all  labor  in 
overmeasure.  Whatever  pressure  is  hard  to  be  borne,  whatever  thing  is  too 
sharp  for  our  patience,  answer  us,  it'  we  pray  for  its  removal,  "My  grace  shall 
be  sufficient  for  thee."  Oh  !  for  that  grace  which  is  forgiving  and  victorious ! 
Oh!  for  that  grace  which  redeems  life  while  we  have  it,  and  redeems  it 
while  it  is  passing  away  I  Oh  I  for  that  grace  which  shall  make  death 
itself  to  us  the  sound  of  joy,  that  we  may  through  it  meet  our  God. 

And  now  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  us  in  the  further  service  of  the 
sanctuary — in  speaking,  in  reading,  and  in  all  that  we  shall  be  called  to  do. 
And  wilt  thou  bless  all  thy  people  who  are  gathered  together  to-day,  where- 
ever  they  are.  And  more  and  more  may  the  fruit  of  the  Gospel  abound. 
Hay  the  preaching  of  thy  servants  be  leavened  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  sent 
down  from  on  high.  If  any  of  them  are  in  difficult  places,  if  any  are  in 
sickness  and  poverty  and  discouragement  through  lack  of  fruit,  may  they 
labor  still  by  iaitb,  persevering. 

Grant  us,  this  day,  a  special  blessing  of  heart.  As  outward  things 
are  denied  us,  more  abundantly  may  we  have  inward  riches  through  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

We  pray  for  all  the  States  in  this  nation — especially  for  those  that  are 
new,  and  for  those  that  are  struggling  to  lay  the  foundations  of  future  days. 
Grant  that  schools  and  churches  may  spring  up  everywhere  aud  minister 
to  them  and  sanctify  them.  Grant  that  everywhere,  all  over  this  land, 
justice  may  prevail.  More  and  more  may  it  be  humane.  More  and  more 
may  it  be  the  justice  of  love.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  make  this  great  peo- 
ple, not  greedy  of  power,  not  avaricious  of  wealth,  but  to  desire  truth,  and 
purity,  and  righteousness,  and  liberty,  and  intelligence,  and  piety  over  all 
the  earth.  May  we  be  strong,  not  for  destroying,  but  for  blessing.  Let  us 
be  rich,  not  for  luxury  and  selfishness,  but  for  beneficence.  And  may  this 
great  land,  calling  itself  Christian,  be  Christ's  indeed. 

And  look  upon  the  nations  of  the  earth.    Oh !  grant  that  the  time  may 
come  when  thou  canst  afford  to  sheath  thy  sword.    Grant  that  the 
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day  may  so  soon  come  of  knowledge  and  of  justice  among  men,  tbat  thou 
shalt  not  be  obliged  to  chastise  them  with  burning  flames.  May  wars  cease, 
and  the  provocations  and  causes  of  war,  and  all  nations  at  last  study  the 
welfare  one  of  another,  and  the  whole  earth  be  redeemed. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit    Ame*. 


TEE  HEAVEIHiY  STATE. 


«•♦•- 


For  in  the  resurrection  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but 
ire  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven. — Matt.  xxiL,  30. 


*••» 


Yon  will  recollect  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  discussion,  or  series  of 
discussions,  which  grew  tip  in  Jerusalem,  and  daring  the  progress  of 
which  every  one  of  the  schools,  and  almost  every  one  of  the  factions 
had  their  tarn  in  propounding  to  Christ*their  difficult  questions.  The 
philosophy  of  the  Jews  consisted  largely  to  the  whole  Oriental  peo- 
ple, of  puzzles,  and  riddles,  and  enigmas,  and  proverbs,  and  dark  say- 
ings— little  cariosities  of  ingenuity  which  represented  no  solid  and  sub- 
stantial truth. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  they  taught — for  this  was 
considered  to  be  very  sound  by  the  profound  of  the  Sadducees,  who  did 
not  believe  that  there  was  resurrection ;  who  professed  to  follow 
conscientiously  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  to  be  the  truest  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Moses  and  his  institutes.  According  to  the  system  of  the 
Jews,  by  which  the  property  was  to  be  kept  in  the  several  families  of 
the  tribe,  if  a  man  died,  his  widow  was  taken  to  his  next  brother,  and 
she  became  his  wife ;  for  polygamy  was  permitted,  in  the  early  Jewish 
history  at  any  rate.  So  they  propounded  a  case.  There  were  seven 
brothers,  and  in  turn  they  all  conveniently  died,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
story,  and  the  woman  passed  from  one  to  another,  and  became,  in  suc- 
cession, according  to  this  system  of  the  Jews,  the  wife  of  each.  "  Now," 
say  they,  "in  the  other  life  whose  shall  she  be  ? — for  all  seven  had  her." 
The  answer  of  the  Saviour  was  this,  substantially :  "  You  are  a  set 
of  ignorant  fools ! "  It  was  couched  in  other  language,  but  it  came 
to  that.  He  said,  uYe  do  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor  the 
power  of  God."  It  was  saying,  in  other  words,  "  Ye  blunder ;  and  the 
ignorance  of  your  stupid  blunder  is  two-fold — first,  from  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  your  own  Scriptures,  and  second,  from  a  lack  of  under- 
standing the  law  of  things — the  everlasting  law  of  nature — that  is,  the 
power  of  God."  "For,"  said  he,  "in  the  resurrection  they  neither 
marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of  God." 

8uin>AT  MoRwnro,  Oct.  9, 1870.  Lxbsob  :  Bbv.  V.     Htmkb  (Pljmouth  Collection)    2jfa* 
BBS,  1*7*.  "  Shining  Shun." 
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Well,  how  ifl  that?    He  did  not  say.     He  likened  them  to  the  an- 
I,  but  did  not  tell  as  how  the  angels  were.    It  was  rather  negative. 

declared  that  one  potential,  universal  part  of  the  economy  of 
lan  life,  with  all  its  incidents  and  concomitants,  stopped  at  the 
vo.  This  is  the  part  of  man  out  of  which  multitudinous  history, 
d  and  bad,  is  derived.  But  useful  as  it  is,  it  ceases,  and  does 
go  on  into  the  other  life ;  and  it  seems  very  natural,  since  man  is 
)uble  being,  born  for  this  lower  life,  in  transition  and  formation  for 
fe  to  come,  that  a  portion  of  the  powers  or  faculties  which  fit  him 
>cially  for  this  lower  life,  when  they  shall  have  performed  their 
jtion,  will,  as  it  were,  like  the  calyx  of  a  flower,  wither  and  fall 
k,  and  that  into  the  other  life  we  shall  carry  only  those  parts  of  our 
ire  which  are  highest  and  noblest,  and  which  have  relation  to  the 
itual  rather  than  to  the  physical 
Therefore  the  reply  of  our -Master  to  this  question  in  reference  to 

future  state  is  not  only  remarkable  for  what  it  says,  but  is  quite 
remarkable  for  what  it  leaves  unsaid.  For  both  here  and  every- 
>re  you  will  be  struck,  when  you  come  to  analyze  it  in  the  light  of 
lorn  inquiries  and  modern  knowledges,  with  how  little  is  actually 
y\\t  us  in  respect  to  the  other  state,  in  the  Bible,  It  is  declared  that 
ist  "  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,"  as  he  did ;  but  he  ccr- 
ly  did  not  reveal  them  in  all  their  metes  and  bounds,  nor  in  their 
riant  philosophy. 

It  is  affirmed  here  that  the  Old  Testament  recognizes  the  existence 
aen  after  death.  "Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor  the 
rer  of  God."  He  knew  that  they  were  Sadducees,  and  that  they  held 
doctrine  that  there  was  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  therefore 
immortality ;  and  they  based  it  on  the  Scriptures.  And  his  declara- 
i  to  them  that  they  erred  in  that  philosophy,  because  they  did  not 
erst  and  the  Old  Testament  Scripture  on  which  it  was  based,  must,  it 
ns  to  me,  be  taken  as  affirming  that  in  his  judgment  the  Old  Testa- 
it  Scriptures  did  recognize  a  future  existence.  This  may  seem  strange 
my  who  have  never  thought  of  it ;  but  an  examination  of  the  ques- 
i  will  show  you  that  it  almost  required  some  such  affirmation  as 

to  give  us  liberty  to  believe  that  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 

teach  any  such  thing.  For  the  question  of  continued  existence 
>nly  recognized  in  the  Old  Testament  It  is  not  taught  there. 
J  from  the  beginning  of  that  first  dispensation  to  the  end  of 
from  the  opening  chapter  of  Genesis  to  the  closing  chapter  of 
record  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and 
ishments,  of  immortality  in  bliss  or  of  penalty  in  the  other  life,  ifl 
er  once  explicitly  taught.  But  a  great  many  times  it  is  recog- 
id.    And  you  will  perceive  that  this  makes  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
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ence.    There  can  be  no  question,  it  seems  to  me,  that  a  dim  faith 
did  exist. 

The  reasoner  who  wrote  the  Hebrews — Apollos,  probably — is  ar- 
guing on  the  subject  of  the  faith  of  the  patriarchs,  when  he  declares 
that  they  endorsed  what  they  did,  not  with  reference  to  things  seen, 
but  with  reference  to  something  coming ;  this  indicates  that  they  had 
a  glimmer  of  faith.  It  breaks  out  still  stronger  in  the  Psalms ;  and  in 
the  later  prophets  it  becomes  more  and  more  luminous.  And  if  the 
question  were  this,  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  advanced  moral  spirits 
of  the  Old  Testament  history  had  a  faith  in  continued  existence ;  and 
that  tliis  continued  existence  followed  the  two  lines  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
according  to  the  foregoing  character?  then  I  think  there  should  be  no 
two  opinions  about  it :  for  I  believe  they  did  have  these  glimpses  and 
these  intimations.  But  then,  were  these  truths  ever  wrought  into  au- 
thoritative statements,  and  by  inspiration  made  to  be  part  and  parcel  of 
the  truth,  touching  all  the  institutes  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  f  No, 
no ;  nowhere ;  not  once.  So  far  from  it,  you  may  read  the  first  five  books 
of  Moses  through  from  beginning  to  end,  and  you  shall  not  find  one 
hint  of  it.  It  is  an  astounding  fact,  that  that  economy  for  the  govern- 
ment  of  nations  and  men,  including  both  their  political  and  religious 
institutions  and  their  history — the  whole  Mosaic  economy — lies  open 
before  us,  and  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  which  a  motive  is 
addressed  to  man  drawn  from  his  immortality.  There  is  not  in  the 
Old  Testament  a  single  instance  in  which  an  authoritative  motive  is 
addressed  to  the  human  heart,  saying,  "  If  you  do  this,  you  will  after 
death  be  punished  ;"  nor  is  there  a  single  instance  in  which  it  is  said, 
"If  you  live  thus,  after  death  you  shall  go  on  forever  and  forever." 

There  were  men  in  the  Old  Testament  times  who  believed  it,but  it 
never  became  a  part  of  the  authoritative  canon  ;  and  never  was  it  a 
motive,  either  of  sin  or  virtue  in  the  Old  Testament  way  of  teaching 
men.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  motives  were  drawn  from  secular 
things.  Virtue  shall  bring  in  this  life  its  reward,  and  wickedness  shall 
bring  its  punishment — this  is  the  key-note  of  that  sublime  drama  of 
Job  in  which,  arguing  from  that  basis,  the  friends  of  Job  said  to  him, 
u  Since  wickedness  is  punished  in  this  life,  and  virtue  in  this  life  is 
rewarded,  and  since  you  are  horribly  punished,  it  must  be  that  you 
have  been  horribly  wicked.  And .  it  is  quite  in  vain  for  you  to  say 
that  you  have  not  been,  and  to  appeal  to  your  open  life.  You  have  been 
a  hypocrite,  and  have  hid  your  conduct:  but  God  has  found  it  out ;  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  you  are  now  suffering."  We  should  suppose 
that  under  such  circumstances  Job  would  have  said,  at  once,  "  Good 
conduct  in  this  life  does  not  always  get  its  reward,  but  waits  for  it  tin- 
til  the  life  to  come."    We  should  suppose  that  Job  would  have  said, 
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"Here  we  are  in  ft  growing  state,  and  we  only  come  to  the  leuf  or  the 
blossom  at  best :  in  the  other  life  we  come  to  the  fruit"  In  any  an- 
swer to  the  charge  that  he  must  be  wicked,  because  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments were  confined  to  this  life,  we  should  suppose  that  Job,  if  he 
had  known  it,  would  have  said  indignantly,  not  only  that  the  charge 
was  false,  but  that  the  reasoning  upon  which  the  charge  was  based 
was  also  falsa  Yon  could  not  imagine  a  modern  Job.  You  could  not 
imagine  a  man  in  our  day  who  would  rest  -under  such  a  charge  as  that 
Ten  thousand  men  live  in  these  times,  borne  down  by  obloquy,  made 
dark  by  suffering,  denied  everything  that  life  has  to  make  it  sweet  and 
noble;  and  yet  you  and  I  revere  them.  Why?  "Ah!"  we  say, 
"  they  bear  sorrow  and  suffering  for  virtue's  sake  ;  and  their  corona- 
tion shall  come  hereafter."  But  Job's  future  is  black.  There  is  not  a 
single  luminous  point  in  that  direction  in  the  whole  book  of  Job.  And 
the  Old  Testament  economy,  while  its  saints  did  unquestionably  recog- 
nize, individually,  for  themselves,  the  truth  of  continued  existence  after 
death,  and  had  some  vague  notion  of  virtue,  never  took  that  great 
truth  up  into  itself  as  a  part  of  its  doctrine,  and  never  wrought  it  into 
its  theology,  and  never  made  it  a  canon  or  a  motive  from  beginning 
to  end. 

A  great  many  men  ask  whether  a  man  can  be  a  Univcrsalist,  and 
be  a  Christian.  Let  them  first  ask  the  question,  "  How  could  it  be  that 
God  should  ordain  an  economy  in  which  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments  was  never  once  taught !" 

This  reply  of  our  Saviour,  I  repeat,  is  remarkable  in  what  it  says, 
and  it  is  remarkable,  also,  in  what  it  leaves  unsaid.  That  will  be  un- 
folded in  the  progress  of  this  discourse.  For  I  proceed,  after  these 
prefatory  remarks,  to  speak  of  the  general  method  of  Christ  and  his 
disciples,  in  the  new  dispensation,  of  teaching  us  concerning  the  great 
future.  What  was  the  method  of  instruction  adopted  by  Christ  and  his 
disciples,  in  regard  to  those  principles  that  in  his  hands  first  came  into 
authoritative  disclosure,  and  were  taught  as  positive  truth  ? 

1.  They  did  not  undertake  to  teach  specifically  or  philosophically 
or  physiologically,  respecting  the  heavenly  state.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt in  the  New  Testament  to  determine  whether  heaven  is  a  con- 
dition or  a  place.  That  is  left  for  our  modern  speculation.  There  is 
nothing  taught  in  the  Old  Testament  history  with  regard  to  the  rela- 
tions of  this  condition  or  place  to  the  universe, — nothing  specific ;  noth- 
ing definite ;  nothing  that  enlightens  us  in  regard  to  the  New  Jeru- 
salem ;  nothing  which  answers  to  the  instruction  given  later, in  respect 
to  the  promised  land  to  which  we  are  going. 

Christ  and  the  apostles  did  not  unfold  the  internal  economy  of  the 
heavenly  state.     There  is  no  account  given  of  its  materials,  of  its  econ- 
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omies,  of  its  occupations,  of  its  government,  and  of  the  real,  un- 
figurative  flow  of  the  experience  of  those  that  are  there.  You  may 
misunderstand  the  statement  as  I  now  give  it,  bat  you  will  not  when 
I  shall  have  done  with  it 

A  thousand  questions,  therefore,  are  not  answered,  which  thousands 
of  not  unnaturally  inquisitive  spirits  now  ask  respecting  the  heavenly 
state.     What  changes  will  pass  upon  our  own  nature  ? — this  is  an  in- 
quiry which  many  would  fain  have  solved.      Instructed  more  in  psy- 
chology, we  reason  more  than  the  anoients  in  respect  to  that  which  re- 
lates to  ourselves.    We  have  more  knowledge  to  base  reasoning  upon. 
What  will  be  the  effect  of  death  upon  these  minds  ?    Are  we  to  go  into 
the  heavenly  state  in  these  bodies!     Paul  declares  expressly,  No. 
"  Flesh  and  blood  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  According  to 
his  declaration,  there  shall  be  a  form  which  corresponds  to  these  bodies, 
though  it  shall  not  be  these  bodies.     And  how  one  can  believe  in  the 
absolute  resurrection  of  a  physical  body,  I  cannot  understand,  when  the 
apostle  bars  all  such  ideas  as  that,  by  explicitly  declaring  that  there 
shall  be  no  flesh  and  blood  in  the  kingdom  of  God.     Take  all  my  flesh 
and  blood  away,  and  I  think  there  would  be  very  little  of  me  left  for 
heaven.     And  that  phrase  was  meant,  unquestionably,  to  exclude  phy- 
sical matter.     But  what  shall  be  the  bodies  that  are  to  be  like  our 
present  bodies,  but  shall  not  be  these  bodies  ?    You  know  as  well  as  I, 
or  anybody  else,  that  has  not  been  taught 

If  one  has  sent  from  his  arms  an  infant  child,  do  not  you  suppose  he 
has  followed  that  child  with  myriads  of  thoughts  ?  How  will  it  find  its 
way  there  ?  Will  the  angels  know  it  and  take  care  of  it  ?  Will  it  be 
an  infant  when  it  reaches  heaven  t  Will  it  grow  as  it  would  have 
grown  if  it  had  remained  upon  the  earth  ?  What  is  the  history  of 
children  that  go  to  heaven  ?  There  is  not  a  line  that  throws  any  light 
upon  these  questions  in  the  New  Testament 

Will  friendships  continue  there  ?  There  are  intimations,  I  do  not 
doubt  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  a  great  many  things  bearing 
upon  this  subject  which  are  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  as  I  shall 
show  you  by  and  by.  But  there  is  not  one  single  line  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament which  explicitly  states  any  thing  about  it 

What  will  be  our  employments  in  the  heavenly  land?  Nothing  is 
said  about  it  For,  surely,  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  figures  of  the 
Apocalypse,  some  of  which  I  read  this  morning  in  your  hearing,  were 
meant  to  represent  the  absolute  employment  of  the  redeemed,  and  that 
we  are  to  be  set  up  in  ranks,  and  at  stated  times  make  bows,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  time  sing.  A  man  must  have  gone  crazy  upon  sym- 
bolism to  suppose  anything  like  that  The  employments  of  the  heav- 
enly state  are  not  revealed  to  us.    In  short,  the  questions  raised  hare  in 
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regard  to  oar  future  condition  are  answered  mostly  thus,  "  Ye  do  not 
understand  the  power  of  God,  and  the  scriptures,  in  regard  to  the  re- 
surrection." St  John,  the  very  one  who  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  with 
all  its  magnificent  figures,  alter  declaring  in  flaming  zeal,  "  We  are  the 
sons  of  God,"  said,  "It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be."  St. 
Paul,  in  speaking  of  that  very  thing,  said,  "  Now  we  see  through  a 
glass  darkly,  but  then" — then  only — "  face  to  face."  And  in  the  Apo- 
calypse, where  some  figures  most  touching,  because  drawn  from  the 
very  depth  of  human  experience,  are  employed,  it  is  said,  "  God  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes ;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death, 
neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain  ;  for 
the  former  things  are  passed  away."     Great  change  1 

So  you  will  see — and  you  will  see  a  great  deal  more  specially  than  I 
can  make  it  appear  by  this  brief  representation,  if  you  will  follow  up 
your  researches — that  it  is  not  the  method  of  Christ  or  his  disciples  to 
give  what  may  be  considered  philosophical  or  physiological  knowledge 
covering  the  whole  ground  of  the  nature  of  heaven,  or  the  nature  of 
our  occupations  and  conditions  when  we  shall  reach  it 

2.  We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  heavenly  existence  is 
practically  annihilated,  and  all  comfort  taken  from  the  belief  of  it,  be- 
cause it  is  left  vague.  On  the  contrary  (not  to  insist,  as  by  and  by  I 
shall  more  particularly,  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  un- 
derstand these  things  till  we  reach  a  different  point  of  unfolding)  I 
affirm  that  the  methods  by  which  these  great  truths  and  realities  are 
actually  taught,  are  bettor  adapted  to  promote  effort,  and  zeal,  and  en- 
durance than  they  ever  would  have  been  if  laid  open,  analyzed  and 
set  forth  in  specific  form,  with  reference  to  details  and  principles.  For 
they  are  now  addressed  to  our  imagination. 

Is  that,  do  you  say,  more  unsatisfying  ?  Nay,  it  is  the  way  in  which 
children  learn  all  things  that  are  above  them.  For  the  imagination  is 
the  very  door  through  which  the  child  sees,  before  it  emerges  from 
childhood,  the  things  which  are  beyond  it  It  is  the  very  way  in 
which  common,  ignorant  people  help  themselves,  where  they  have  no 
science,  and  no  special  knowledge. 

I  have  sat  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Holyoke,  and  looked  out  over 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  seen  as  entrancing  views  as  ever  comforted 
the  heart  of  man,  poet  though  he  might  be ;  and  yet,  if  you  had 
asked  me,  "  What  is  in  that  field  ?"  I  could  not  have  told  you  whether 
it  was  wheat,  or  rye,  or  grass,  or  corn.  If  you  had  asked  me  "  What 
is  that  village  ?"  I  could  not  have  told  you.  I  could  just  see  a  white 
glimmer  among  the  green  trees,  but  that  was  all.  If  you  had  asked 
me,  "Who  are  those  men  working  yonder?"  or  "What  are  they 
doing?"  I  could  not  have  told  you.    I  could  see  men  that  seemed  to  be 
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about  the  sise  of  ants  crawling  over  the  surface  of  the  ground;  but 
whether  they  were  mowing,  or  hoeing,  or  walking,  or  running,  I^couTd 
not  telL  The  whole  picture  lay  before  me,  magnificent,  and  quickened 
every  spring  of  fancy,  and  comforted  my  heart ;  but  I  could  not  give 
much  idea  of  its  horticulture,  or  agriculture,  or  anything  that  went  to 
make  up  the  interior  of  its  life. 

A  young  man  goes  abroad,  and  finds  in  retirement  the  child  of  a 
noble  mother,  thoughtful,  patient,  gentle,  true,  most  loving ;  with  a 
J nature  which  interprets  all  things ;  without  much  schooling,  and  yet 
wise ;  and  he  wins  her ;  and  she,  a  maid  from  the  village,  is  to  be  car- 
ried home  to  his  father's  mansion — for  he  is  a  child  of  wealth,  and  lives 
afar  off  She  wonders,  from  day  to  day,  as  they  travel,  what  that  home 
shall  be,  until  at  last  they  draw  near  to  it,  and,  leaving  the  cars,  and 
taking  other  conveyance,  they  come  in  sight  of  the  residence  of  his 
father.  And  on  some  fortunate  hill-top,  he  stops  and  says,  "  Do  you 
see,  westering,  just  in  front  ef  that  swell  and  roll  of  the  forest,  in  the 
midst  of  those  orchards  and  gardens,  that  white  gleam  ?  Do  you  see 
the  gable  which  rises  between  those  two  trees,  which  the  sun  strike?, 
and  from  which  the  reflection  comes  so  magnificently  ?  That  is  my 
father's  house.**  With  those  words,  what  a  sense  of  its  beauty,  what  a 
sense  of  its  richness,  what  a  thrill  of  delight,  goes  through  her  heart ! 
Yet  she  has  seen  neither  the  mother,  nor  brother,  nor  sister;  but  all 
images  are  brewing  in  her  mind.  She  sees  a  thousand  things.  When 
she  goes  there  she  will  not  see  so  many  things  with  her  eyes  as  now  sho 
sees  by  her  imagination.  She  creates  them.  She  fills  the  house.  She  fills 
the  garden.  She  walks  in  thought  through  those  cool  arbored  groves. 
She  sees  and  multiplies  the  treasures  of  her  future  home.  Bat  when 
she  gets  there  her  visions  must  change.  She  probably  will  not  have 
seen  one  thing  right.  Nevertheless,  she  will  not  be  discontented  nor 
disappointed.  For  the  state  in  which  she  was,  the  imagination  was 
abundantly  sufficient ;  and  when  she  got  to  the  tiling  itself,  the  im- 
ages which  she  had  formed  would  not  conflict  one  single  particle 
with  the  realities. 

Now,  we  are  here  as  children,  not  competent  to  understand  the 
things  which  lie  in  another  life,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  experience. 
Therefore,  all  the  instruction  which  is  given  to  us  on  this  subject  is 
given  to  the  reason  through  the  imagination.  All  the  instruction  of 
the  New  Testament  is  given  to  us  upon  that  method.  It  is  the  truth 
of  God  addressed  to  our  hearts,  I  should  say,  through  our  imagination, 
rather  than  through  reason.  As  long  as  we  are  in  this  world  our  heaven 
will  be  imaginary.  We  can  have  no  other  here.  There  is  a  real  heaven 
which  is  better  than  we  imagine — which  is  larger,  nobler,  brighter, 
more  blaesed  in  every  part ;  nevertheless,  that  heaven  which  you,  and 
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I,  and  every  saint  on  earth,  think  of,  is  purely  imaginary.  It  is  a  pio* 
tore  which  each  one  of  us  has  drawn. 

I  repeat,  that  heaven  is  a  revelation  to  a  man's  heart  through  his 
imagination — not  through  his  sensuous  reason.  In  other  words,  that 
principle  by  which  God  refines  the  world;  that  faculty,  and  that  group 
of  faculties,  by  which  civilization  has  always  made  progress — namely, 
the  imagination —is  the  gate  and  door  between  the  flesh,  matter,  phy- 
sics, on  the  one  side,  and  spirit  on  the  other. 

The  imagination,  I  think,  is  the  angel  of  resurrection  to  the  soul  iu 
the  process  of  development  It  is  through  the  imagination  that  men 
learn  to  sublime  matter  into  invisible  forms,  and  fashion  things  not  seen 
into  things  that  are  as  if  they  were  seen.  It  is  by  the  imagination  thai 
one  conceives  of  something  better  in  every  act  than  the  thing  itself; 
so  that  he  is  able  to  idealize  moral  excellences,  so  that  they  grow 
larger  and  larger  in  his  conception.  It  is  the  refining  element,  the 
interpreting  element,  the  inspiring  element,  that  gives  to  every  man  as* 
piration.  Because  the  imagination  is  not  a  measuring  quality,  because 
it  is  not  a  mathematical  quality,  because  it  has  not  exactitude,  men  des- 
pise it ;  and  we  are  taught  that  it  is  fanciful,  and  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
build  on  it  But  I  aver  that  in  the  economy  of  God's  providence  the 
human  race  has  been  instructed  more  through  the  imagination  than 
through  the  reason.*  And  it  will  be  so  to  the  end.  •  And  I  aver  that  in 
respect  to  a  range  of  topics  that  is  more  important  to  us  than  any  other, 
it  is  the  only  teaching  through  which  we  can  be  instructed.  It  is  not 
by  statistics,  but  by  the  imagination,  with  pictures  forever  globing  into 
new  forms  of  beauty,  forever  changing,  never  twice  alike,  and  yet 
always  doing  the  one  work — invigorating,  inspiring,  translating  men 
higher  and  higher — that  God  teaches  us  things  which  we  cannot  reach 
through  our  experience,  or  otherwise  know  anything  about 

This  gives  us  the  key  to  the  scriptural  teachings  in  regard  to  the 
future.  They  are  addressed,  as  I  have  said,  a  little  to  the  reason,  but 
mostly  to  the  heart,  to  the  affections,  through  the  imagination.  The 
judgment  scenes  which  are  dramatically  set  forth  in  the  Gospels  are 
designed  to  be  symbolic.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  pretences.  I 
merely  mean  that  the  judgment  itself,  which  I  believe  will  take  place, 
will  not  take  place  literally  and  absolutely  just  as  it  is  stated.  The 
statement  is  a  pictorial  representation ;  but  that  pictorial  representation 
was  designed  (and  it  has  always  answered  that  design)  to  raise  up  the 
conception  of  a  transcendent  finality  in  which  justice  and  injustice,  right 
and  wrong,  should  part  company,  and  take  respectively  their  own 
spheres.  The  scene  itself  is  pictorially  represented.  Not  that  these 
very  things  will  happen;  but  that  a  scene  will  appear  which  these 
symbolize,  and  which  the  imagination  must  enlarge  and  fill  up.  and 
vary  as  well 
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This  is  specially  true  in  respect  to  the  conditions  of  heaven  and  hell, 
is  they  are  set  forth  in  the  Bible.  Neither  of  them  is  to  be  interpreted 
according  to  its  figures  literally.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  there  is  a 
place  of  literal  fire  and  brimstone.  I  do  not  believe  it ;  you  do  not  be- 
lieve it;  and  we  ought  not  to  believe  it,  any  more  than  we  believe  that 
betven  is  paved  with  golden  paving  stones.  Nobody  believes  that  lit- 
erally. If  men  did  believe  it  there  would  be  more  misers  anxious  for 
their  souls'  salvation !  Heaven  and  hell  are  represented  by  such  figures, 
Dot  because  they  are  literal  representations,  but  because  they  are  the 
things  which  will  have  most  potential  influence  on  the  imagination. 
That  is  the  key-note  of  Scripture  teaching.  No  statistical  methods 
are  employed,  but  those  methods  which  address  themselves  to  man's 
creative  faculties — to  his  fancy. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  heaven  as  we  find  it  described  in  the 
Bible.  Let  us  see  what  the  method  is  by  which  it  is  set  forth  to  us. 
In  general,  we  are  taught  that  man  continues  to  exist  hereafter,  and  that 
the  good  exist  in  a  state  of  happiness,  and  that  that  place  or  condition 
i«  called  heaven.  But  how  much  do  we  know  about  it,  literally  and 
technically  ?  What  do  we  know  of  its  geography,  its  history,  its  phi- 
Wogy,  its  industry,  or  its  economic  relations  ?  How  little  we  know ! 
tod  yet  how  much  we  know !  How  large  a  space  it  occupies  in  our 
thoughts  and  feelings !  and  how  much  more  power  has  it  than  this  great 
globe  on  which  we  tread,  if  we  are  alert  in  our  moral  nature !  All  the 
figures  which  have  power  upon  the  human  imagination  have  been 
•orted,as  it  were,  have  been  selected,  and  have  been,  in  one  way  or 
another,  employed  in  the  New  Testament  to  describe  heaven.  The 
thing  itself  is  indescribable.  We  have  no  faculty  nor  means,  by  which 
to  understand  it  If  the  actual  thing  were  stated  to  us,  it  would  be  as 
though  it  were  not  stated,  because  we  cannot  comprehend  it ;  on  the 
*me  principle  by  which  I  explain  to  my  little  three  or  four  year 
old  child  the  process  of  an  eclipse.  If  I  were  to  say  to  him,  "  Oh,  the 
tooon  was  going  out  one  night,  and  it  saw  the  sun,  and  it  wanted  to 
fe  roguish,  and  so  it  ran  light  before  the  sun,  and  threw  the  shadow  of 
itself — a  big  cloak — all  over  the  sun,  and  the  sun  did  not  like  it  a  bit, 
tod  the  moon  laughed  and  ran  on,"  the  child  would  have  some  con- 
ception of  an  eclipse,  although  the  figure  shows  two  roguish  persons, 
°ae  throwing  his  shadow  over  the  other.  But  suppose,  instead  of  that, 
I  ihould  make  an  exact  calculation  of  the  causes  of  the  eclipse, 
tod  ghould  show  the  figures  to  the  child?  In  this  case  I  slnmld 
perfectly  confound  him  by  the  truth ;  and  in  the  other  case  I  should 
•■lighten  him  by  fiction.  A  fiction  is  oftentimes  nearer  the  truth 
than  the  truth  itself — ro:  absolutely,  but  relatively  to  the  day  and  con- 
ation in  which  we  are  li .  ing.     And  there  is  no  book  in  the  world  that 
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ever  employed  partial  things,  and  fables,  and  parables,  and  male-be- 
lieve truths,  and  beautiful  stories  wrought  out  of  fancy,  so  much  as  the 
Bible— that  very  book  which  has  fashioned  so  many  good  men  who  are 
afraid  to  read  a  noveL  It  is  full  from  beginning  to  end  of  fiction  for 
the  sake  of  fact,  because,  in  the  relatively  undeveloped  state  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  it  is  true  that  fiction  oftentimes  brings  a  man  nearer  to  the 
truth,  because  it  assimilates  to  something  that  he  knew  before,  and 
always  leads  from  that  something  which  he  knew  before  to  something 
to  be  known ;  and  it  is  the  shadow  of  what  you  do  know  that  throws 
its  interpretation  over  to  what  you  do  not  know. 

All  the  experiences  which  the  human  race  has  evolved  of  power, 
of  joy,  of  happiness,  and  of  purity,  are  employed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, like  so  many  pigments,  to  make  the  great  picture  of  the  heavenly 
state.  All  that  men  have  learned  to  estimate  in  riches  is  gathered  up, 
and  all  the  splendor  that  there  is  in  art  is  employed,  to  throw  light 
upon  the  heavenly  state.  All  that  there  is  that  is  impressive  to  the 
imagination  of  men,  and  august  in  courts  and  crowns  and  sceptres— 
in  short,  all  that  there  is  in  royalty ;  ail  the  glory  that  there  is  in  war- 
riors, whether  suffering  or  victorious,  will  be  found  in  the  list  of  the 
figures  that  represent  the  heavenly  state.  All  the  cheer  of  music  goes 
up  there.  All  the  raptures  of  love  report  themselves  there.  All  the 
beauty  of  trees  and  of  gardens ;  all  that-  there  .is  in  rivers  and  moun- 
tains;  whatever  there  is  in  the  city  or  in  the  country  ;  nature  itself— 
all  these  will  be  found  first  or  last  to  represent  the  heavenly  state. 
All  elements  of  wonder  produced  upon  the  mind  by  the  supernatural 
are  got  together  to  throw  their  train  of  lights  and  shadows  upon  the 
great  vague  Hereafter.  Thus  the  heavenly  state  is  represented  to  us 
by  taking,  as  it  were,  all  the  elements  that  men  have  learned  to  esteem 
as  indicative  of  power,  and  grandeur,  and  glory,  and  purity,  and  then 
making  a  heaven  out  of  them. 

Bring  me,  if  you  please,  one  of  Titian's  most  magnificent  pictures— 
the  Martyrdom,  or  the  Assumption,  or  any  of  those  master- pieces  on 
which  his  fame  stands.  I  look  at  it,  and  say  to  my  companion,  "  What 
is  that  tM  "  That,"  he  says,  "  is  the  Virgin."  "  What  is  that  deepest 
and  most  glowing  of  reds!"  "That  is  her  gorgeous  robe."  "  What 
is  that  exquisite  blue,  further  up,  on  her  shoulders  V"  "  That  is  her 
scarf."  "  What  is  that  green  that  I  see  behind  hert"  "That  is  a  tree 
with  leaves  on  it."  "  What  is  it  that  I  see  through  the  tree  t"  "  That 
is  the  sky."  No,  it  is  not.  I  go  up  to  the  picture  and  scrape  it, 
and  that  red  is  nothing  but  pigment ;  and  that  blue  is  nothing  but  a 
little  metal  and  oil.  There  is  no  robe  and  no  scarf  there  at  all.  I  scrape 
off  one  of  those  leaves,  and  there  is  no  juice  in  it  It  is  metal  and 
oil!  and  that  is  all   And  that  sky — you  can  pinch  it,  and  scratch  it,  and 
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crumble  it  in  your  hand.  It  is  all  dirt — nothing  but  dirt  And  yet,  oat 
of  these  base  substances,  by  the  cunning  hand  and  imagination  of  the 
artist,  is  wrought  a  picture  such  that,  when  you  look  upon  it,  you  never 
will  think  of  what  it  is  made  up  of — you  will  not  see  the  pigment,  nor 
the  metal,  nor  the  oil.  These  things,  to  the  looker  on,  are  garment,  are 
face,  are  flesh.  They  seem  to  be  a  living  being  clothed  in  beautiful  gar- 
ments, though  in  reality  they  are  but  dead  matter. 

All  the  world  is  a  vast  pallet,  and  all  human  experiences  are  so  many 
pigments,  and  the  method  of  teaching  which  God  pursues,  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  that  he,  as  the  sublime  Artist,  takes  this  pallet  of  uni- 
versal experience  and  draws  in  gorgeous  colors  the  lines  and  lineaments 
of  the  heavenly  state.  And  the  things  which  he  uses  are  all  earthly, 
and  are  not  to  be  reproduced  in  heaven,  though  the  things  which  they 
represent  to  us  are  heavenly.  The  materials  out  of  which  our  concep- 
tions spring  are  earthly  experiences ;  but  the  effect  of  the  conceptions, 
when  combined  with  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  imagination  of  man, 
is  to  reveal  to  him,  and  bring  him  into  sympathy  with,  the  invisible  and 
spiritual  life,  as  it  could  be  done  by  no  philosophical  process.  He  who 
knows  aught  of  heaven,  therefore,  knows  it  altogether  through  the 
experience  and  interpretation  of  his  imagination. 

In  genera],  it  may  be  said  that  by  these  methods  of  great  and  won- 
drous truth  which  we  learn  in  regard  to  heaven,  is  set  forth  the  sweet 
and  beautiful  nature  of  God,  whom  some  have  worshipped  as  a  devil, 
some  as  a  terrific  thunderer,  some  as  a  bloody  hero,  and  some  as  an 
august  and  terrible  emblem  of  justice,  crushing  unmercifully.  At  last 
we  see  God  enshrined  in  the  midst  of  joy,  and  purity,  .and  transcen- 
dent bliss.  He  himself  gives  the  light.  There  is  no  need  of  the  sun. 
There  is  no  need  of  the  moon.  All  natural  laws  may  cease,  because 
their  Prototype  is  there.  And  as  the  earth  itself  is  but  the  expression 
of  divine  thought,  and  its  life  is  but  the  expression  of  the  divine  law, 
•o  when  we  rise  above  it  altogether  into  the  heavenly  state,  we  shall 
find  that  God  is  nature;  and  that  all  things  are  in  him ;  and  that  nature 
is  perpetual  summer,  perpetual  garden,  perpetual  feast,  perpetual  joy, 
perpetual  bliss,  and  benediction  forever  and  forever.  That  truth  we 
have  learned.  But  how  ?  By  making  it  up  out  of  all  these  scattered 
images.  We  come  to  that  conception  of  God  through  these  varied  ex- 
periences. It  is  in  this  way  that  we  learn  the  blessedness  of  manhood. 
For  the  representation  of  heaven  is  not  that  you  are  going  to  be  happy. 
You  that  are  sucking  out  happiness  in  this  world  ;  you  paupers  that  are 
running  after  happiness, like  a  beggar  with  his  bat,  for  a  dole;  you  in 
youth  that  are  running  after  happiness  ;  you  that  in  middle  age  are  run- 
ning after  happiness,  heaven  is  not  meant  to  complete  that  fantasy,  and 
leave  you  to  feel  that  you  are  just  to  be  happy.     Heaven  teaches  you 
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that  when  manhood  has  been  perfected  by  endurance  and  suffering 
when  it  has  been  washed  by  tears  and  blood,  and  is  redeemed  and 
brought  into  its  true  estate,  then  it  is  blessed,  as  God  is  blessed.  Heaven 
is  the  place  where  God  is  revealed  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  and 
glory,  and  where  true  manhood  is  interpreted  to  us  in  its  glory. 

It  is  further  revealed  (and  the  revelation  is  cautionary,  as  it  were) 
that  the  heavenly  land  is  one  in  which  former  things  shall  have  passed 
away  ;  in  which  the  peculiar  besetments  and  trials  and  incidental  rela- 
tions that  shall  have  existed  in  this  world  will  have  disappeared. 

We  have  a  new  state,  a  new  life,  a  new  chance.  The  particulars  we 
do  not  know.  What  we  do  know  is  that  it  will  be  intensely  active, 
and  transcendently  satisfying.  And  this  knowledge  ought  to  be  a  sat- 
isfaction in  this  life. 

So  much  is  the  substance  of  that  which  is  taught  of  the  heavenly 
state.  I  might  make  it  rich  by  endless  combinations' and  specifications ; 
but  this  is  the  general  ground.  It  covers  the  revelation  of  the  nature 
of  God,  and  the  revelation  of  the  coming  nature  of  man,  and  the  reve- 
lation of  the  effacement  of  all  the  things  with  which  we  are  most  sadly 
acquainted  in  this  world,  and  the  substitution  of  the  things  whioh  are 
the  most  rapturous  and  joyous  in  the  world  to  coma 

8.  From  this  structural  view,  we  may  derive  an  idea  of  the  uses  to 
which  we  can  put  heaven,  and  also  of  the  uses  to  which  we  can  put 
the  word  of  God.  What  a  fantastic  history  is  that  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  enigmatical  books  of  the  Bible  ?  And  what  a  strange  literature 
there  is  afloat — I  beg  pardon,  literature  which  will  not  float,  but  whose 
intrinsic  gravity  carries  it  to  the  bottom  in  every  age !  One  would 
thiuk,  to  hear  some  persons  interpret  Daniel,  and  the  symbols  contained 
in  that  book  ;  one  would  think,  to  hear  some  men  preach  on  these  pro- 
phetic symbols  and  interpretations,  "  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  see,  or  hear,  or  eat,  or  drink  naturally.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  a  phantasmagoria  which  fits  a  man  for  a  celestial  lunatic  asylum !" 
Take  the  prophecy  in  respect  to  the  beasts  and  their  horns,  and  their 
tongues,  and  their  eyes  ;  take  the  various  parts  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
the  various  accounts  of  fantastic  commentators,  and  see  what  work  has 
been  made  in  attempting  to  reduce  these  pictures  to  physiological  ideas 
and  statistical  facts.  Suppose  a  man  should  undertake  to  reduce  the 
writings  of  John  Milton  to  the  language  of  mathematics,  what  sort  of 
-^try  would  he  have?  Suppose  one  should  take  the  productions  of 
^cttts  or  Tenuyson  and  interpret  them  into  the  language  of  statistics, 
and  prune  everything  down,  and  bring  everything  within  the  limits  of 
bald,  bare,  barren  facts  t  Would  there  be  anything  left  of  the  poetry  ! 
Would  you  see  what  the  poet  meant  that  you  should  see  ?  Would  you 
not  be  cheated  and  fooled?    What  are  these  prophecies,  these  picture! 
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.  of  the  Apocalypse  ?  They  are  what  not  long  ago  the  North  star  was 
to  the  poor  fugitive  slave,  who  followed  it,  and  saw  in  it  liberty.  He 
did  not  know  what  the  orb  was.  All  he  knew  was,  that  so  long  as  he 
followed  it  bondage  lay  behiud  and  liberty  lay  before.  And  he  prayed, 
"  O  God !  let  me  never  be  without  this  star.'1  And  he  followed  it,  and 
found  freedom. 

Now,  the  Apocalypse  is,  so  to  speak,  God's  northern  lights.  All 
the  auroral  glory  of  heaven  seems  to  flash  out  in  these  various  sym- 
bolisms. What  have  I,  to  teaeh  the  doctrine  of  the  future  state  t  Not 
the  language  of  philosophical  fact  But  to  tell  me  that  there  is  a 
heaven,  and  that  it  is  more  glorious  and  transcendent  than  the  heart 
of  man  can  conceive,  is  to  fire  my  imagination,  and  to  fill  it  with  gor- 
geous pictures,  and  to  pervade  it  with  such  an  inflammation  that  it  never 
can  rest,  crowning  my  fancy  more  than  it  awakens  my  reason.  That 
which  gives  reason  its  glory  and  its  beauty  is  the  imagination.  That 
is  the  most  refining  and  civilizing  faculty,  and  traces  of  it  abound  in 
these  prophetic  books.  And  although  they  are  incidental,  they  may 
reveal  important  facts  relating  to  the  future,  which  otherwise  would 
remain  obscure,  And  it  was  not  so  much  statistics  that  the  divine 
Spirit  wanted  to  give,  as  it  was  fire  to  the  imagination,  which  should 
awaken  faith  in  God,  in  hope,  in  love,  in  manhood,  while  amid  the 
disturbances  of  this  world — in  the  midst  of  its  groans  and  anguish.  It 
was  necessary  that  there  should  be  somewhere  rejoicings  among  the 
cryings  of  earth.  If  there  were  wadings  in  blood  on  earth,  there 
ought  to  be  somewhere  garments  washed  white  in  blood.  If  there 
were  teal's,  there  should  be  somewhere  a  Father  who  took  in  his  ever- 
lasting arms  his  children,  and  wiped  the  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  set 
them  down  everlastingly  where  tears  should  come  no  more. 

But  none  of  these  visions  of  the  coming  glory  are  literal  There 
are  no  literal  gates  of  pearl.  There  is  no  literal  sea  of  glass.  There 
is  no  literal  pavement  of  gold.  But  ah  I  what  is  a  great  deal  better, 
these  figures  of  the  heavenly  land  come  with  rejoicing  and  real  happi- 
ness ;  and  they  teach  us  of  the  estate  which  we  long  for,  and  look  for- 
ward to.  It  is  not  enough  that  I  get  from  other  sources.  My  man- 
hood will  not  explain  itself.  I  shall  not  die  when  I  die ;  and  everything 
in  me  that  is  most  noble — my  reason  and  my  moral  sense — goes,  on 
the  wings  of  these  mighty  pictures  of  the  imagination,  triumphing 
over  darkness,  and  saying,  "  Light,  light,  light  for  me  I  Let  those 
go  to  the  bat  that  will     I  go  to  the  empyrean." 

A  true  use,  then,  of  Scripture,  is  not  to  be  made  by  going  to  it 
with  a  literal  representation  of  its  symbols,  after  they  have  become  by 
use  worn  out.  The  great  trouble  with  symbols  is  that  they  first  help, 
and  then  hinder.     When  they  are  new  and  fresh,  they  interpret  new 
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ideas  to  us ;  but  after  they  have  done  it  a  certain  time,  they  cease  to  do 
it,  and  become  objective  themselves,  and  we  see  the  symbol — not 
the  truth.  It  is  quite  possible  for  the  Bible  to  stand  right  in  the  way 
of  the  understanding  of  the  Bible.  If  a  man  comes  to  think  of 
heaven,  not  according  to  this  principle  which  I  have  explained,  through 
the  general  interpreting  of  the  spirit  and  state  of  it,  and  he  is  con- 
stantly thinking  about  palms,  and  crowns,  and  harps,  and  harpers,  he 
comes  at  last  to  believe  that  they  are  actually  true.  And  so  he  has 
used  the  Bible  in  such  way  that  it  has  defeated  itself. 

A  true  use  of  Scripture,  therefore,  is  to  repeat  its  process, with 
the  materials  which  belong  to  our  age  aud  civilization ;  to  do  over 
again  in  our  day,  and  with  the  things  which  are  the  noblest  and  best 
to  us,  just  what  the  seer  did  in  his  day  by  the  things  which  were  best 
to  that  age  of  the  world.  Some  things  will  continue  tQ  be  best  to  the 
end  of  time.  There  are  some  things  in  the  Apocalypse  that  have  be- 
come glorious,  and  that  are  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  pallet  But  our 
conceptions  must  have  in  them  fewer  princes.  I  do  not  myself  think  so 
much  of  princes.  Heavenly  princes  may  be  good,  but  earthly  princes 
do  not  give  me  the  conception  of  heavenly  princes.  When  I  read  of 
crowns,  it  does  not  produce  much  impression  on  my  mind ;  for  I  have 
seen  them.  Neither  is  much  impression  produced  on  my  mind  by 
reading  about  thrones  ;  for  I  have  sat  down  in  some  of  them.  I  have 
a  very  poor  idea  of  thrones,  and  a  poorer  idea  yet  of  those  men  that 
press  them.  I  am  a  republican.  God,  by  his  providence,  has  given 
me  a  very  different  conception  of  dignity  and  manhood  from  that 
which  was  held  by  the  oriental  nations.  And  while,  in  a  large  part 
of  the  civilized  world,  crowns  and  princes  are  doing  a  great  deal  of 
real  service  to  you  and  me,  democratic  republicans — or  republican 
democrats ! — other  figures  must  come  in  to  crutch  up  these  infirm  ones. 
Time  has  riddled  them,  and  let  their  glory  out  There  are  more  of 
the  common  people  that  want  less  aristocrats,  fewer  palaces,  more  cot- 
tages, less  oriental  sensuous  gorgeousness,  more  simple  domesticity, 
less  being  governed, — not  less  government,  but  more  self-government 

The  glory  which  God  has  unfolded  of  himself,  the  developments 
of  later  times  to  us,  will  go  further  to  interpret  the  heavenly  state 
than  even  the  antique  figures.  I  hold  that  it  is  the  the  duty  of  Chris- 
tians to  imitate,  not  the  letter,  but  the  spirit,  of  revelation.  As  the 
method  of  revelation  was  to  teach  us  of  the  heavenly  state,  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  imagination,  and  gathering  figures  that  would  represent 
power,  and  purity,  and  excellence  of  every  kind,  so  we  may,  when  we 
wish  to  fashion  a  heaven  for  our  edification,  gather  up  all  the  elements 
which  to  us  are  transcendent,  whether  they  be  scriptural  or  not  We 
are  not  restricted  in  this  regard.     We  are  at  liberty  to  make  our  own 
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heaven.     The  maiden  has  a  right  to  make  a  heaven  that  will  repres 

to  her  purity,  power,  heroism,  goodness  and  grandeur,  in  their  m 

ideal  forms.     And  the  mother  may  construct  her  heaven  out  of 

materials  which  God  has  gathered  about  her  experience.     And  it  i 

part  of  the  liberty  of  the  Christian  to  interpret  for  himself  the  shin 

way,  and  the  glorious  city  that  stands  at  the  head  of  it.     And  it  w 

well  for  qs  that  we  had  more  fruitfulness,  and  were  not  tied  up  to 

eternal  repetition.     "  He  that  sticks  at  the  letter  sticks  at  the  bark, 

the  old  Latin  proverb ;  and  I  say  that  he  who  sticks  at  words,  i 

keeps  them,  in  these  Apocalyptic  visions,  not  only  u  sticks  at  the  bai 

but  loses  that  living  principle  by  which  every  man  may  make  a  vis 

which  shall  bring  heaven  nearer  to  him  than  any  other  man  s  figure 

It  may  seem  shocking  for  me  to  say  tliat,  if  you  please,  you  m 

instead  of  taking  the   pictures   employed  by  Scripture  to  repres 

heaven,  take  your  own  images  and  figures,  and  make  your  own  heav< 

but  you  do  it,  after  all.     When  you  were  young,  your  heaven   v 

purely  scriptural ;  but  it  is  not  so  any  longer.     When  you  think 

heaven  now,  the  Mary  that  comes  to  your  mind  is  not  a  Mary  of 

Apocalypse,   but  that  darling  Mary  who  first  brought  you   tow; 

heaven.     She  went  up  to  the  spirit  land,  and  there  she  shines ;  s 

since  she  has  been  there  heaven  has  had  one  thing  in  it  which  } 

never  read  of  in  the  Bible.     And  after  your  own  old  father,  propl 

priest,  lover  and  friend  to  you,  and  the  benefactor  of  all  who  ca 

within  his  influence,  went  thither,  you  have  never  thought  of  hea^ 

without  pushing  aside  one  of  the  old  symbols,  and  putting  this  n 

one  in  its  place.    Your  daughter  is  there,  and  your  father  is  there ;  a 

your  brother  goes  next,  and  your  sister  next ;  and  the  old  neighl 

goes,  and  the  dear  matron  goes ;  and  heaven  begins  to  get  full  of  p 

pie  that  you  have  known ;  and  pretty  soon  you  will  find  that  you  hi 

a  heaven  formed  out  of  your  own  experience,  with  the  aid  of  y( 

imagination.  And  yet,  if  I  tell  men  that  this  is  the  thing  to  do ;  if  I  t 

them  that  they  may  form  their  own  conception  of  the  heavenly  lai 

not  setting  aside  the  Bible,  but  taking  a  hint  from  it,  and  proeeedi 

according  to  its  method,  and  calling  into  action  the  same  moral  qui 

ties  which  it  does,  but  employing  illustrations  and  figures  different  fr< 

those  which  it  employs,  they  are  sometimes  shocked.     Neverthele 

God  makes  their  hearts  wiser  than  their  heads.     That  is  the  case  w 

a  great  many  who  otherwise  would  be  absolute  fools ! 

The  reasons,  then,  of  the  indefiuiteness  of  the  teaching  of  the  N< 
Testament  become  apparent  I  suppose  that  one  of  those  reasons  1 
in  the  absolute  impossibility  of  conveying  a  literal  knowledge  of  heav 
to  us.  There  must  be  a  pictorial  representation  of  heaven,  or  we  c 
gain  no  conception  of  it     We  are  not  developed ;  we  are  not  expe 
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enced ;  we  are  far  removed  from  the  highest  condition  of  those  natures 
which  we  bear,  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  see  the  things  which  be- 
long to  the  spirit  life.  We  see  them  as  through  a  glass,  darkly.  Only 
by  and  by  can  we  see  face  to  face,  and  know  just  how  heaven  is. 

The  same  thing  exists  among  ourselves.  For  instance,  the  lower 
classes  in  society  (by  which  I  mean,  not  the  poorer  classes,  but  those 
who  are  less  developed,  the  gross,  the  animal,  and  even  the  vicious  and 
the  corrupt)  cannot  interpret  nor  understand  the  higher  stages  of  so- 
ciety. They  cannot  understand  the  real  condition  of  a  pure  and 
virtuous  and  refined  family.  If  they  give  their  idea  of  it,  you  will  see 
that  they  smouch  it  in  their  descriptions  by  their  own  vulgar  notions. 
In  other  words,  the  bottom  of  society  never  can  understand  the  top, 
although  the  top  can  understand  clear  down  to  the  bottom.  The  higher 
development  always  judges  that  which  is  below  it.  Though  the  higher 
understanding  always  includes  that  which  is  below  it,  the  lower  never 
includes  that  which  is  above  it.  So  that  we  cannot  interpret  that  which 
is  above  us,  though  that  which  is  above  us  interprets  us. 

But  a  moral  reason  might  be  given  for  this  ; — that  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  men  to  understand  the  blessedness  of  the  state  that  is  to  come, 
it  might  be  a  snare.  It  might  enervate  and  invalidate  the  motives  to  vir- 
tue in  this  Ufa  We  are  here  to  grow.  We  are  here  to  learn.  We  are  here 
to  suffer.  We  are  here  to  be  wrought  upon,  and  wrought  in,  and  wrought 
out ;  and  life  is  a  growing  place,  a  studying  place,  a  suffering  place.  What- 
ever happens,  you  can  be  clean  of  lip  and  pure  of  heart  But  after 
all,  you  are  strangers  and  pilgrims.  You  are  seeking  for  yourselves ; 
but  you  will  never  find  yourselves  this  side  of  the  grave.  No  man 
lives  here.  We  are  only  sojourners  in  this  sphere.  Our  life  is  not  per- 
fected here.  It  is  the  ideal  of  honor,  and  truth,  and  purity,  and  fidel- 
ity, and  love,  that  man  should  die  fruitful  and  abundant  as  is  the 
tree  of  life.  It  is  the  ideal  of  our  higher  selves — that  is,  our  real 
selves.  For,  after  all,  that  which  we  sleep  with,  and  eat  with,  and  walk 
with,  and  commune  with,  is  not  our  true  self.  We  are  masked  and 
hidden  and  imprisoned  in  the  flesh.     Our  true  self  is  coming  hereafter* 

That  being  the  case,  it  were  not  wise  that  the  heavenly  state  should 
be  revealed  to  men.  It  were  not  wise  that  those  things  should  be  appa- 
rent, which,  only  foreshadowed,  exercise  the  reason  and  the  imagina- 
tion. The  true  meaning  of  heaven  to  us  is  the  certainty  of  general  bless- 
edness. For  instance,  "  There  remaineth  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God.n 
It  is  a  certainty  of  satisfaction  in  the  divine  government  and  in  the  di- 
vine nature.  We  shall  be  satisfied  when  we  see  Him  as  he  is.  It  is  our 
refuge  from  sorrow.  It  is  our  great  comfort  and  consolation,  forecast- 
ins:  in  this  world.  Above  all,  it  is  that  which  settles  the  endless  ine- 
qualities  of  experience  in  this  life.      It  is  sure,  and  it  is  the  only  sura 
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thing.  All  tilings  which  are  physical,  and  which  men  call  substantial, 
are  passing  away.  The  things  that  are  seen  are  transient,  and  the 
things  that  are  unseen,  and  only  those,  are  permanent.  No  great  na- 
ture has  ever  lived  through  life  and  not  felt  that  this  world  was  insuf- 
ficient for  him.  The  world  is  big  enough,  and  good  enough,  and 
rich  enough  for  children  till  they  have  reached  a  certain  estate ;  but  the 
moment  they  begin  to  enter  upon  manhood,  they  are  conscious  of  a  de- 
sire for  what  are  called  romances  and  visions  that  the  world  will  never 
satisfy.  And  the  longer  they  live,  the  less  they  will  be  satisfied  ;  and 
the  probability  is  that  they  will  grow  misanthropic.  Now  the  wine  has 
turned  to  vinegar  in  a  man  when  he  becomes  a  misanthrope.  And  the 
next  step  is  putrid  fermentation,  in  wine  or  in  men.  And  yet,  every 
man  is  conscious  that  the  more  he  knows  men,  the  more  he  pities  them ; 
the  more  sorry  he  is  for  them  ;  and  the  more  charitable  toward  them. 
But,  after  all,  consider  what  is  the  real  condition  of  man,  and  of  the 
human  mind.  All  honors,  one  after  another,  are  not  less  than  honors ; 
all  pleasures,  one  after  another,  are  not  less  than  pleasures ;  but  they 
do  not  go  down  into  the  deep  places  of  human  desire.  And  all  these 
things  are  not  sufficient  to  feed  him  when  the  growth  of  manhood 
brings  hunger  in  his  nobler  nature. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  stay  ourselves  with  this  faith :  that 
there  is  a  land  where  our  whole  heart  shall  be  tilled  to  overflowing,  for- 
ever and  forever ;  and  that  that  land  is  heaven.  You  may  fret,  other-  # 
wise.  You  may  find  fault  with  the  conditions  of  this  life.  Travelers 
find  fault  with  taverns,  and  with  railway  carnages,  and  with  stages, 
and  with  wagons ;  but  they  are  foolish ;  for  they  are  not  going  to  live 
in  them. 

When  I  go  to  Europe  I  find  fault  with  the  ship,  with  the  engine, 
and  with  the  everlasting  ocean  ;  but  then  what  do  I  do  t  I  lie  down  on 
my  back,  and  charge  ten  days  to  profit  and  loss,  and  wipe  them  out, 
and  that  is  the  end  of  it  But  I  know  that  when  I  get  there  I  shall  be 
paid  a  thousand  times  over  for  all  I  have  suffered. 

When  a  man  is  on  the  sea,  and  is  sea-sick,  he  says,  "  I  would  not 
go  through  this  another  day  for  ten  thousand  continents,  if  I  could 
help  it  ;w  but  when  he  reaches  land  and  sees  one  thing  that  is  worth 
seeing,  he  says,  "I  would  go  ten  voyages  for  the  sake  of  seeing  this.'* 
.  It  is  not  wise  for  a  man  to  put  too  much  emphasis  upon  the  incidental 
experiences  of  life. 

Servants  and  landlords  say  that  they  can  always  tell  how  a  man 
lives  at  home  by  the  way  he  conducts  himself  abroad.  If  he  finds  fault 
with  his  food,  they  say,  "  It  is  because  he  has  not  good  food  at  home  "; 
and  if  he  eats  his  food  contentedlv,  "It  is  because  he  lives  well  at  home". 
It  means  this,  that  a  man  who  is  used  to  good  things,  and  knows  that 
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he  shall  have  them  again,  says,  "What  is  the  use  of  my  finding  fault 
with  that  which  is  disagreeable  on  the  way.  It  is  only  for  a  moment. 
I  shall  go  right  back  to  every  tiling  that  I  need."  And  so  he  is  a 
gentleman.  A  man  that  finds  fault  is  not  And  on  the  way  heaven- 
ward, if  you  find  fault  with  your  house,  and  with  your  position  in 
society,  and  with  the  table  which  God  spreads  for  you,  you  are  no 
gentleman.  But  if  you  are  well  bred,  you  are  sons  of  God  ;  and  by 
this  token  it  shall  be  known  that  you  have,  and  you  may  be  certain 
that  you  have,  a  Father's  house,  where  you  shall  have  experiences  that 
will  remove  all  these  little  inequalities.  "  This  dust,  this  heaving  ship, 
this  sickness,"  you  say,  "  is  but  for  a  moment ;  and  why  should  I 
complain  ?  It  is  but  a  mere  speck,  and  not  worthy  of  a  thought 
Mine  is  eternity ;  mine  is  heaven  ;  mine  is  God." 

So,  too,  not  only  is  there  comfort  for  the  breaking  up  of  our  relation- 
ships on  earth  by  death,  but  I  declare  to  you  that  after  having,  Y>y  rea- 
son of  my  profession,  pondered  this  subject  to  comfort  mourners  all  my 
life  long — during  the  thirty-five  years  of  my  ministry — I  am  more  and 
more  personally  satisfied  every  single  year,  that  if  for  this  life  only  we 
have  hope,  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable.  And  I  tell  you  truly, 
that  if  I  were  to  be  convinced  to-morrow  that  this  is  all  a  fiction,  that 
there  is  no  existence  beyond  the  grave,  I  would  seal  my  mouth  with 
the  seven  seals  ot  the  Apocalypse,  which  no  man  could  break  open* 
m  before  I  would  whisper  that  guilty  disclosure.  In  this  world  of  ain, 
he  that  takes  away  the  hope  of  heaven,  takes  away  the  consolation  of 
those  that  sorrow.  There  is  nothing  else  that  can  comfort  a  heart 
crushed  by  bereavemeut  and  losses. 

It  is  but  for  a  moment.  Out  of  my  tree  the  bird  has  flown,  and 
*ings  there  no  more.  But  it  sits  in  the  tree  of  life  and  sings,  and  I 
shall  hear  it  again.  I  am  alone ;  I  have  no  counsellor ;  I  am  without 
a  companion  ;  I  am  heart-sick  and  life-sick — but  what  then  ?  I  shall 
i*nd  again  all  that  I  have  lost,  and  more,  and  more  blessedly.  Sorrows, 
as  storms,  bring  down  the  clouds  close  to  the  earth ;  sorrows  bring 
heaven  down  close  ;  and  they  are  instruments  of  cleansing  and  purify- 
ing. I  have  seen  many  a  man  that  was  not  true  to  his  philosophy, 
and  whose  theory  broke  down  at  the  side  of  the  grave,  because  he 
could  not  endure  the  belief  that  he  was  burying  what  he  had  loved ; 
and  who  said,  "  Is  my  child  like  a  clock  when  some  chance  blow  has 
passed  through  it  f  Is  my  child  like  a  shattered  clock,  that  kept  time 
until  it  was  struck,  and  then  ceased,  and  shall  never  keep  time  again  V 
Never  was  there  such  an  engine  of  torment  as  this  world ;  never  was 
there  such  a  miserable  thing  as  men  with  such  susceptibilities,  and  in 
whom  sorrows  so  beat  like  waves  of  the  sea  on  the  shore  of  experi- 
ence, if  there  is  no  balm,  no  hope.  *nd  no  future. 
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Bat  now,  with  a  heaven,  my  sorrows  are  but  for  a  moment,  and  I 
eomfort  myself,  and  I  carry  my  child  again  in  my  arms.  The  family 
that  I  have  with  me  is  not  so  large  as  the  family  that  wait  for  me. 
The  friends  that  are  round  about  me  are  not  so  many  as  the  friends 
that  surely  will  give  me  a  choral  entrance  into  the  heavenly  land.  And 
heaven  is  the  comfort  of  bereavement  Those  that  are  afflicted,  and 
that  bear  the  yoke  for  the  sake  of  love,  look  up.  There  is  a  land  of 
recompensing  love ;  and  out  of  that  draw  argument  of  patience  and 
of  gladness. 

So  the  sadness  of  old  age  is  greatly  cheered  and  comforted  by  the 
same  thing.  Every  man  who  sees  a  tree  going  into  the  winter,  can- 
not, I  suppose,  if  he  has  any  sentiment,  but  have  a  certain  sort  of  sad- 
ness. When  looking  out  from  my  little  cottage  porch,  I  see  the  first 
change  in  the  leaves,  the  first  faint  color,  I  always  sigh,  and  say,  "Ah? 
there  it  is ;  Autumn  is  coming."  And  Autumn,  you  know,  means 
what  comes  after.  It  means  brightness ;  it  means  gorgeous  crimsons ; 
it  means  magnificent  browns,  ochres,  yellows ;  it  means  everything 
that  is  beautiful  on  the  mountain,  and  in  the  sky,  and  on  the  field ; 
i»nt  ah !  do  not  I  know  that  the  sweet  whispering  breeze  bringing  to 
my  senses  the  sound  of  the  leaves  of  those  trees,  is  but  the  precursor 
of  that  hoarse,  harsh  wind  that  is  already  traveling  from  the  poles,  and 
is  to  bring  frost  and  snow  ?  And  when  I  see  my  noble  old  trees,  that 
were  so  full  of  life  of  their  own,  and  the  life  of  birds  in  the  summer, 
at  last  having  shaken  off  their  garments,  and  standing  all  bare,  I  can- 
not help  feeling  sad,  and  pitying  them.  But  I  know  that  there  is  a 
resurrection  for  them.  They  are  not  dead.  They  only  sleep.  When 
the  spring  comes  again,  the  birds  will  come  back  and  nest  in  them 
once  more.  And  when  I  see  the  old  drawing  near  to  the  grave ; 
when  I  see  those  who  have  had  part  and  lot  in  the  affairs  of  life, 
obliged  to  go  with  feebler  step,  and  obliged  to  perform  fewer  functions, 
my  heart  is  filled  with  sadness  for  them. 

When  the  time  comes,  which  cannot  be  long  delayed,  dear  friends, 
when  you  shall  look  upon  me  unable  to  stand  in  this  place,  with  my 
grey  hair  white,  and  another  preaching  in  my  stead,  and  I  with  palsied 
hand  shaking  with  age,  and  scarcely  able  to  pronounce  the  benedic- 
tion, you  will  say,  u  I  remember  him  in  the  day  of  his  strength.  I  re- 
member what  labors  he  performed,  and  how  he  spoke  in  loud  and 
manly  tones  of  instruction.  But  he  is  an  old  man,  now ;  he  is  passing 
oft,  and  others  must  take  his  place." 

There  is  something  very  sad  in  that  It  is  sad  to  me.  It  was 
sad  to  me  to  see  it  in  my  father.  It  is  sad  to  you  to  see  it  in  your 
father  or  your  pastor.  But  it  is  with  men  as  it  is  with  trees.  The 
time  is  not  long  from  November  to  March,     It  is  but  a  st^p  from 
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old  age  into  a  youth  that  shall  never  know  old  age.  It  is  only  the 
outward  part  that  is  wasting ;  for,  "  Though  our  outward  man  per- 
ish, yet  the  inward  man  ib  renewed  day  by  day." 

This  is  the  consolation  of  those  that  grow  old.  If  you  are  going 
further  and  further  from  the  bright  things  of  the  world,  you  are  com- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  to  those  brighter  things  which  the  world  has 
helped  you  to  interpret.  Look  up,  and  be  willing  that  others  should 
take  your  place.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  had  the  chance  to  work,  and 
have  tried  to  put  into  my  work  such  strength  as  God  gave  me ;  and 
when  God  calls  me  away,  I  shall  go  out  of  my  work  just  as  willingly 
as  I  came  into  it.  For  I  have  a  heavenly  home.  Whatever  may  be- 
come of  me,  I  have  my  hope  laid  up  in  heaven.  That  is  my  joy. 
That  is  my  strength.  That  is  my  consolation  in  every  triaL  It  is 
the  continual  interfusion  of  this  hope  and  imagination  of  heaven,  it 
is  the  light  of  the  other  sphere,  that  makes  me  cheerful  and  coura- 
geous and  indomitable  in  the  day  of  triaL 

Christian  brethren,  do  you  make  enough  use  of  heaven  f  I  do 
not  rebuke,  nor  do  I  criticise  the  ways  in  which  you  are  accustomed 
to  look  upon  .the  spirit  world.  This  is  your  matter.  If  I  can  help 
you  I  am  glad,  but  if  I  cannot,  you  have  the  same  liberty.  He  that 
has  the  true  way  of  looking  at  heaven,  will,  I  think,  be  better, 
stronger,  more  patient,  more  manly.  He  has  no  right  conception  of 
heaven  whose  heaven  makes  him  effeminate.  He  has  the  true  idea 
of  heaven,  whose  heaven  makes  him  bold,  strong,  enduring,  sweet, 
gentle,  humble,  teachable,  and  Christlike, 

And  now  may  God  grant  that  every  one  of  us  may  look,  not 
alone  at  the  Scriptures,  but  through  the  Scriptures  into  life  itself  that 
we  may  fashion  to  ourselves  a  companionable  heaven,  so  near  to  us 
that  it  shall  distil  celestial  influence  upon  us.  May  there  be  none  in 
this  great  assembly  who  shall  fail  at  last  of  heaven,  without  God 
and  without  hope,  living  in  darkness  and  uncertainty  in  this  life,  dy- 
ing blindly,  and  rising  only  to  lose  the  heritage  of  eternal  glory. 
How  miserable  a  lot  is  that ! — especially  when  all  the  powers  above, 
all  divine  influences,  have  been  shed  forth  that  men  may  know,  and 
that  they  may  choose,  and  that  they  may  take  hold  inseparably  upon 
that  better  part  which  shall  not  be  taken  from  them.  A  rest  is  prom- 
ised.    See  that  ye  come  not  short  of  this  rest  through  unbelief 
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Through  darkness  and  through  light,  through  storm  and  through  calm, 
knowing  our  way,  or  lost  and  searching  it  again,  we  are  seeking  our  home, 
0  Father  !  We  are  striving  to  rise  above  tiiose  temptations  into  which  we 
were  born,  where  is  our  apprenticeship,  our  school.  We  are  striving,  not  to 
despise  the  flesh,  and  yet  not  to  be  subject  to  it;  not  to  despise  the  riches 
of  the  beauty  of  the  earth  upon  which  we  tread,  and  yet  not  to  abuse  it  or 
to  become  enslaved  to  it  We  are  seeking  to  free  ourselves  from  the  thrall 
of  passion,  and  yet  not  to  lose  the  energy  of  the  power  which  comes  from  it. 
We  desire  to  behold  the  truths  which  cannot  be  seen  by  mortal  eyes ;  and 
yet  not  to  be  carried  away  from  the  commerce  of  this  world.  Thou  art  un- 
folding in  us  a  royal  nature  whose  metes  and  bounds  we  do  not  discern  ; 
whose  very  path  is  unrevealed ;  but  this  we  know,  that  as  in  summer,  in 
light  and  heat,  every  plant,  ignorant  as  it  is,  knows  how  to  find  its  own  full 
self,  so  if  we  are  the  children  of  light  and  love,  thou  thyself  wilt  develop  in  us 
the  character  most  needed.  We  can  help  ourselves  but  very  little.  We  can 
resist  evil.  We  can  take  pains  to  get  the  light  and  come  into  thy  pres- 
ence. But  we  do  not  know  the  plan,  and  we  do  not  know  how  to  build,  and 
we  are  surrounded  with  so  many  adverse  influences  that  if  it  were  not  for 
our  faith  in  thee,  we  should  give  up  and  drift  as  the  currents  carry  us. 

But  now,  O  Lord  our  God,  thou  hast  made  us  to  believe  that  thou  art. 
Thou  hast  taught,  us  that  thou  art  a  God  of  love  to  all  that  accept  thee  in 
loving.  And  we  have  accepted  thee.  Thou  art  our  Father,  and  thou  shalt 
be  our  exceeding  great  reward.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt 
keep  that  which  we  have  committed  to  thee,  and  which  thou  didst  first 
commit  to  us— our  souls.  We  believe  that  thou  wilt  fashion  them  so  that 
through  all  imperfections  and  in  spite  of  them,  through  all  temptations 
and  in  spite  of  them,  through  all  sins  and  in  spite  of  them,  and  through 
weakness  and  infirmities,  we  shall  at  last  come  off  victorious,  and  be  received 
home,  and  be  known  there,  as  we  are  longed  for  already,  and  have  our 
names  mentioned.  And  we  shall  be  as  the  sons  of  light,  and  shall  go  forth 
in  an  eternal  liberty  and  power,  the  conception  of  which  hath  not  entered 
upon  time. 

We  are,  O  Lord  God !  still  walking  veiled.  We  feel  in  ourselves,  at 
times,  the  motions  of  the  gods;  and  yet  we  are  dethroned  ;  we  are  outcasts; 
we  are  exiled;  we  are  without  sceptre  or  crown — without  kingdom  or  au- 
thority ;  we  are  waiting  for  our  coronal i  >n.  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  wilt 
yet  bring  us  home  and  crown  us  and  instate  us  in  power  and  purity  and  love 
and  joy,  forevermore. 

And  now  we  pray  that  we  may  have  the  faith  of  this  coming  love  so 
strong  that  it  shall  throw  down  upon  the  glare  of  this  life  a  tempering  influ- 
ence, that  we  may  not  be  too  much  enamored  of  things  seen,  which  perish 
in  the  using,  nor  too  easily  forget  things  unseen, which  only  are  permanen- 
cies. We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  we  may  have  such  a  sen&e  of  com- 
ing gladness  and  joy  in  the  land  of  rest,  that  we  may  not  too  much  estimate 
the  pleasures  of  this  life,  nor  too  greedily  gra«p  after  its  riches,  nor  sacrifice 
too  much  for  its  honors.  And  yet  we  do  not  desire  to  be  so  much  engrossed 
iu  the  thoughts  of  the  life  to  come  that  we  shall  takenu  pains  with  this  life. 
We  desire  to  be  diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord  in 
the  life  that  now  is,  that  peradventure  we  may  be  admitted  to  the  higher 
service  and  greater  blessedness  of  the  life  that  is  to  come.  We  pray  that 
thou  wilt  help  us  out  of  our  comforts  and  consolations  to  interpret  all  our 
disappointments  by  the  way,  and  all  our  bereavements.  As  we  see 
one  and  another  staff  and  stay  breaking,  as  one  and  another  foun- 
tain grows  dry,  as  one  and  another  cord  that  vibrated  snaps,  and 
as  we  find  ourselves  strangers  and  pilgrims  with  growing  need,  O  grant 
(hat  we  may  not  feel  the  desolateness  of  life  and  society  to  be  evidence  of 
the  hopelessness  of  that  for  which  we  are  living.    Help  us  evermore  to 
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live  by  faith  and  not  by  eight  How  great  is  the  company  of  those  this 
surround  us !  How  great  are  the  clouds  of  victorious  spirits  that  are  our 
spectators  !  Who  is  there  that  hath  not  more  than  tongue  can  count  of  those 
spirits  of  love  that  wait  and  watch  for  him  ?  We  pray  that  our  treasure, 
though  it  be  invisible  and  yet  unrealized,  may  make  us  glad,  and  that  we 
may  not  be  afraid  of  that  outward  poverty  which  men  so  much  di  sea  teem. 
And  grant  that  if  we  be  in  weakness,  and  even  in  sickness,  and  cast  down, 
and  laid  aside  from  the  tasks  of  life,  from  the  sight  of  men,  we  may  yet  live 
in  the  presence  of  that  higher  sphere  where  we  are  to  be  princes  of  power. 
And  8u  may  we  nourish  ourselves  at  the  breast  of  the  future.  So  may  we 
fix  our  faith  upon  heavenly  hope.  So  may  we  seek  consolation  in  trouble 
from  things  that  would  mislead  us.  Grant  that  we  may  walk  above  the 
world  while  we  are  walking  upon  it.  If  our  feet  do  tread  the  ground,  may 
our  head  move  among  the  stars.  May  we  be  lifted  up  so  that  we  shall  ever- 
more hear  the  voices  of  time  and  the  voices  of  eternity,  and  interpret  the 
one  in  the  language  of  the  other,  and  measure  all  things  below,  not  by  the 
false  meaburings  of  men's  imperfect  judgment,  but  by  the  golden  reed  of  thy 
sanctuary. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  upon  us  to-day.  It  hath 
already  been  a  good  day  to  our  souls.  The  morning  came  as  the  opening 
of  the  temple  of  God.  We  have  worshipped  thee  and  rejoiced  in  thee. 
And  we  stand  now  to  give  thanks  for  the  day,  and  still  to  hope  that  thou 
wilt  shake  the  tree  of  life,  and  that  its  fruit  may  fall  and  be  gathered  through 
all  the  hours  of  this  blessed  day. 

We  pray  for  the  children;  and  we  beseech  of  thee  that  they  may  grow 
'up  in  Christian  families,  with  sweetness  of  temper  and  purity  of  conscience, 
and  a  lordly  manliness — even  that  lordliness  which  comes  from  God. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  parents,  and  especially  those  that  are 
almost  afraid  of  their  task,  and  that  come  with  awe  and  fear  and  trembling 
to  the  rearing  of  these  immortals  that  thou  hast  given  to  them.  We  pray 
that  thou  wilt  strengthen  and  guide  them.  For  thou  art  their  Father,  even 
more  gloriously  than  they  are  parents  to  their  own  children. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  our  efforts  to  instruct  the  rising  genera- 
tion. Bless  our  Sabbath  school,  and  all  its  officers.  Bless  those  who  are  gath- 
ered from  our  own  midst  and  from  the  community  at  large  into  our  schools 
and  classes.  We  thank  thee  that  the  dews  of  divine  grace  have  rested  upon 
the  young,  and  that  so  many  are  converted  to  God,  and  walk  worthy  of 
their  vocation.  And  we  pray  that  this  year  may  be  a  year  full  of  blessings — 
not  outward  blessings  alone;  not  blessings  to  the  eye,  nor  to  pride,  nor  to 
vanity,  but  inward  blessings — blessings  of  the  heart;  blessings  which 
cleanse  and  lift  men's  natures  and  purify  their  souls.  May  the  new  birth 
pass  upon  many,  and  may  there  be  the  voices  never  ceasing  in  our  midst  ot 
those  who  lejoice  in  the  newness  of  life,  and  chant  the  praises  of  God  who 
hath  redeemed  them  by  his  own  precious  blood. 

Bless  all  the  Churches  in  our  midst,  and  thy  servants  that  minister  in 
them.  Be  with  all  those  that  labor  for  the  elevation  of  morals  in  these  great 
cities,  and  lor  those  who  seek  to  inspire  justice  throughout  our  land,  and  for 
those  who  endeavor  to  stay  the  progress  of  corruption  and  to  beat  down  the 
might  ot  those  who  employ  their  power  for  greed. 

We  pray  for  all  those  men  who  love  truth  and  virtue.  May  their  vo'ces 
rise  higher  than  all  other  sounds;  and  into  their  natures  may  the  power 
come;  and  may  this  nation  learn  what  prosperity  there  is  in  righteousness, 
purity  and  peace.  And  while  other  nations  are  tossed  to  and  fro  as  we 
have  lately  been;  while  they  shrink  with  dread  from  the  cup  whose  contents 
are  blood,  which  we  have  but  just  taken  to  our  lips,  grant  that  we  may  not 
look  upon  them  with  a  cold  eye  or  an  unsympathizing  heart;  but  as  even 
we  cried  out  for  ourselves,  "How  long,  O  Lord  1  how  long?"  so  we  call 
unto  thee  in  behalf  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  pray  tuU  thy  pitying 
eye  may  look  upon  their  adversity.    O  grant  that  the  day  may  conic  when 
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knowledge  and  true  religion  shall  destroy  oppression  and  superstition, 
and  all  hurtful  and  hateful  power,  and  when  men  shall  learn  to  love  one 
another,  and  the  common  people  of  the  nations  shall  refuse  to  be  led  against 
their  brothers,  and  the  whole  earth  shall  at  last  find  peace  and  purity  and 
gladness. 

Grant  these  things,  not  because  we  are  worthy  to  ask  them,  but  for  thine 
own  name's  sake.  *  And  to  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  be 
praises  everlasting.    Ametk 
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Grant  unto  us,  our  Heavenly  Father,  that  blessing  which  make£h  rich 
and  addeth  no  sorrow.  Take  us  up  into  the  bosom  of  thy  love.  Be  to  us,  we 
beseech  of  thee,  a  tabernacle,  a  pavilion,  where  we  may  be  hid  till  the  storm 
is  overpast.  May  we  not  trust  to  our  own  ingenuity,  nor  stand  in  our  own 
natural  firmness.  May  we  live  in  God.  May  we  know  that  we  shall  tri- 
umph in  him.  May  we  rest  in  God,  and  do  good,  and  fear  not  Grant 
more  and  more,  as  we  grow  older  and  need  to  have  the  world  enlarged,  that 
the  horizon  may  move  before  us.  Grant  that  the  vision  may  so  come  near 
that  we  cannot  tell  where  the  earth  6tops  or  heaven  begins ;  and  that  thus 
we  may  go  from  glory  to  glory,  until  we  stand  in  Zion  and  before  God. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit.    Ammk 


ETJTURE  PUNISHMENT. 
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44  And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment;  but  the  right- 
eous into  life  eternal" — Matt,  xxv.,  46. 
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Last  Sunday  morning  I  spoke  to  you  of  Heaven,  showing  the  meth- 
od of  instruction  which  the  sacred  Scriptures  adopt  respecting  the 
future  spirit-world.  Far  less  agreeable,  but  scarcely  less  important, 
is  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  in  respect  to  the  future  punishment 
of  the  finally  tricked. 

The  two  grand  truths — victorious  virtue  crowned  with  happiness, 
and  wickedness  overthrown,  sad  and  suffering, — go  through  the  New 
Testament  as  light  and  shadow  wait  on  each  other  through  physical 
nature. 

The  same  method  of  representation  is  followed  in  depicting  the  fu- 
ture punishment  of  the  wicked  as  in  painting  the  joy  of  the  righteous. 
A  scientific  accuracy  is  impossible.  Our  present  life  has  not  the  terms 
or  the  experience  which  will  interpret  to  us  in  the  body  the  truths  which 
are  supersensuous,  ethereal,  and  which  imply  development  into  a  con- 
dition for  which  this  state  of  being  has  only  analogies,  but  no  actual 
knowledge.  All  instruction  in  reference  to  the  other  state  is  therefore 
proximate  and  representative,  and  of  necessity  employs,  not  the  sci- 
entific reason,  but  imagination  and  the  reason  under  it  For  the  imag. 
illation  is  not  merely  a  decorative  fancy.  It  is  the  fundamental  element 
and  quality  which  constitutes  faith.  It  is  that  faculty  by  which  the 
soul  is  able  to  discern  clearly  invisible  truth  in  distinction  from  mate- 
rial and  sensuous  truth.  It  is  of  prime  importance  in  education.  And 
no  book  of  instruction  in  the  world  ever  made  larger  use  of  imag- 
ination as  the  channel  through  which  to  give  instruction  than  the 

Bible. 

Intelligent  commentators  and  preachers,  recognizing  the  majestic 
beauty  of  the  pictures  of  heaven,  have  long,  and  with  almost  unbroken 
consent,  taught  that  these  were  not  to  be  taken  literally  :  they  were 
addressed  to  the  imagination,  and  designed  to  kindle  hope,  joy,  and 
courage.  And  in  the  parallel  of  the  suffering  state  hereafter,  the  same 
method  of  teaching  exists.     All  the  experiences  which  men  have  had 

8cft>ay  If oRwnNk  Oct  16, 1870.  Lesbos  :  Matt.  XXV..  14-46.  Hymns  (Plymouth  Colleotion)  i 
*0t.  83,  738.  383. 
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of  trouble,  all  the  things  which  have  in  them  the  power  of  inflict 

Buffering,  are  marshalled  to  create  in  the  soul  a  powerful  conception 

J|  penalty.     And  penalty  is  the  thing,  and  not  the  special  method  wl 

.  these  figures  shadow  out  Fire  and  brimstone,  darkness  or  lurid  lij 
the  sword,  scorpions,  gnawing  worms,  storms,  thunder  and  lightni 
and,  from  the  personal  experience  of  men,  fear,  overthrow,  desp 
captivity,  torments  of  thought  and  feeling — these,  as  it  were,  are  e 
ply  the  pigments  which  are  employed  to  render  a  picture  of  the  sole 
fact  that  as  sin  and  penalty  are  joined  together  in  this  life,  so  they 
in  the  life  to  come ;  and  that  this  conjunction  of  virtue  with  plea* 
and  sin  with  pain  is  part  of  a  universal  and  everlasting  oonstituti 
•  and  not  peculiar  to  this  life. 

These  figures  are  not,  then,  designed  to  be  taken  as  literal  fa 
The  taking  them  as  such  has  worked  immense  mischief  and  will  w 
more.  Yet  they  point  to  the  invisible  spiritual  truths  which  Will  \h 
our  soul  hereafter  what  these  pi  tu.es  now  are  to  our  imaginat 
There  will  not  be  fire ;  and  yet,  there  will  be  a  quick  sense  of  sul 
ing  of  which  the  effect  of  fire  is  a  fit  suggestion.  There  will 
be  literal  scorpions  and  gnawing  worms ;  but  thousands  of  men  aire 
know  that  there  are  feelings  of  remorse  that  gnaw  the  soul  worse  t 
ever  worm  gnawed  the  body.  And  these  are  but  emblems  of  g] 
spiritual  truth ;  but  the  truths  are  spiritual,  and  not  carnal  nor  sensui 

1.  There  is  not  another  teaching  of  the  Bible  that  comes  home 
us  as  does  this  truth  of  punishment  in  the  future  life.  On  this  sub 
men  cannot  keep  down  the  heart  while  they  are  coolly  weighing 
evidence.  Because,  in  the  first  place,  it  strikes  the  very  soul  of  i 
in  each  one.  It  strikes  through  uncultured  fear.  Or,  if  men  be  < 
tivated,  and  accept  this  truth,  then  all  that  which  they  gain  by 
finement,  all  the  sense  of  personal  worth,  all  the  value  of  character 
estimate  of  magnitude  in  one's  own  being,  is  put  at  peril  And  the  s< 
of  loss  is  more  to  those  that  are  refined  and  cultured  than  to  the  i$ 
rant  can  be  the  sense  of  fear.  But  it  comes  home  to  our  affect! 
also.  My  brethren,  it  is  one  thing  to  read  in  the  Bible  the  chapte 
I  read  it  in  your  hearing  this  morning,  and  other  such  passages, 
another  thing  to  ponder  them  in  the  face  of  a  dead  child.  It  may 
be  difficult  for  a  theologian  to  sit  in  his  chair  and  reason  abstnu 
rebutting  and  counter-thrusting  in  argument ;  but  when  he  is  calle 
follow  his  own  son  who,  through  a  doubtful  or  an  openly  ignomin 
career,  has  gone  out  of  life,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  any  longe 
reason  in  the  same  calm  mood.  To  apply  this  truth  in  the  inter 
of  agonized  love  following  its  lost  companion,  like  another  Orpl 
seeking  Eurydice — these  are  things  that  bring  this  question  horn 
almost  no  othei  ever  is  brought  home  to  us. 
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It  touches  our  benevolence,  also,  as  applied  to  the  vast  mass  of  man 
kind,  who  certainly  do  not  live  according  to  the  very  lowest  standard 
set  np  by  the  laxest  moralist  If  to  be  born  again,  if  to  begin  to  love, 
if  to  hate  selfishness,  if  to  begin  a  separation  from  our  animal  nature, 
are  the  conditions  of  joy  in  the  future  life,  then  how  few  of  all  the  ex- 
isting people  on  the  globe  have  met  those  conditions!  And  yet,  I 
will  defy  any  man  to  look  with  a  sympathetic  heart  out  upon  the 
masses  that  are  moving  more  than  all  the  leaves  of  the  forests  of 
the  continent,  arid  let  the  conviction  pass  his  mind  as  even  the  shadow 
of  a  shade,  without  being  utterly  overwhelmed.  A  man  can  not  have 
the  susceptibility  which  is  cultivated  by  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  then 
look  boldly  in  the  face  the  terrific  application  of  this  simple  truth  to 
the  outlying  masses  of  mankind,  and  not  shiver  and  tremble  with  sen- 
sibility. 

2.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  educated  Chris- 
tian mind  of  all  lands,  for  the  last  hundred  years,  has  been  changing, 
and  that  milder  expressions  and  a  very  different  spirit  have  prevailed. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  theories  have  been  changing  from  gross  mate- 
rial representations  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  moral  represen- 
tations. It  is  very  true  that  this  subject  is  not  preached  as  it  used  to  be 
— not  as  it  was  in  my  childhood.  It  has  not  been  preached  as  often, 
nor  with  the  same  fiery  and  familiar  boldness  that  it  used  to  be. 
Multitudes  of  men  who  give  every  evidence  of  being  spiritual,  regen- 
erate, and  devout*  and  laborious  and  self-denying,  find  themselves 
straitened  in  their  minds  in  respect  to  this  question,  and  are  turning 
anxiously  every  whither  to  see  whence  relief  may  come  to  them.  There 
has  been  a  profound  change  in  the  sentiment  of  Christendom  in  regard 
to  those  gross  representations  of  future  punishment,  which  were  handed 
down  to  us  from  the  past 

The  reasons  are  not  far  to  find.  The  mediaeval  literal izati on  of  the 
Bible  figures,  and  the  carrying  of  them  forward  with  collateral  and 
original  illustrations  of  the  same  kind,  had  nearly  reduced  the  truth  of 
the  future  not  only  to  a  sensuous,  but  to  a  brutal  and  infernal  condition. 
The  representations  that  were  accustomed  to  be  made  several  hundred 
years  ago,  and  that  in  the  Roman  Church  are  still  made,  and  occasion- 
ally in  Protestant  Churches,  were  such  that  it  seems  to  me  no  man 
could  maintain  self-respect,  or,  if  he  did,  that  no  man  could  maintain 
his  reason,  and  really  believe  them,  or  consciously  use  them.  They  are 
simply  calculated  to  inspire  horror  and  disgust 

The  monkish  descriptions  of  hell  may  be  well  learned  from  Chris- 
tian art  For  there  have  been  periods  of  history  when  we  could  have 
learned  theological  ideas  better  from  religious  art  than  from  books.  If 
you  will  take  Michael  Angelo's  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment,  youwtiX 
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better  understand  what  was  the  real  feeling  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
on  the  subject  of  reward  and  punishment,  than  by  reading  any  amount 
of  theological  treatises.  Let  any  one  look  at  that ;  let  any  one  see  the 
enormous,  gigantic  coils  of  fiends  and  men ;  let  any  one  look  at  that 
defiant  Christ  that  standi  like  a  superb  athlete  at  the  front,  hurling  his 
enemies  from  him,  and  calling  his  friends  toward  him,  as  Hercules  might 
have  done ;  let  any  one  look  upon  that  hideous,  wriggling  mass  that  goes 
plunging  down  through  the  air — serpents  and  men  and  beasts  of  every 
nauseous  kind,  mixed  together ;  let  him  look  at  the  lower  parts  of  the 
picture,  where  with  pitchfork*  men  are  by  devils  being  cast  into  caldrons 
and  into  burning  fires,  where  hateful  fiends  are  gnawing  the  sculls  of 
suffering  sinners,  and  where  there  is  hellish  cannibalism  going  on — let 
a  man  look  at  that  picture,  and  the  scenes  which  it  depicts,  and  he  sees 
what  were  the  ideas  which  men  once  had  of  hell  and  of  divine  justice.  It 
was  a  nightmare  as  hideous  as  ever  was  begotten  by  the  hellish  brood 
itself ;  and  it  was  an  atrocious  slander  on  God.  It  was  an  outrage 
against  the  government  of  God  in  the  universe.  It  was  an  outrage  on 
every  man's  susceptibilities  that  had  not  been  poisoned  already  by  the 
atmosphere  in  which  it  was  generated 

If  you  suppose  that  this  habit  of  brutal  representation  of  the  ma- 
terial sufferings  of  the  other  life  is  dead,  then  look  at  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Last  Judgment  by  Cornelius,  a  Roman  Catholic  artist  of 
the  German  modem  school.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that,  having 
lived  in  a  later  and  more  enlightened  age,  he  has  succeeded  in  making 
a  picture  more  hideous  than  that  of  Michael  Angelo.  As  a  study  of 
anatomy,  as  a  mere  piece  of  poetry,  the  sufferings  which  Michael 
Angelo  depicts,  may  display  the  skill  of  the  painter,  and  may  have  an 
interest  to  those  men  who  love  tragic  things ;  but  as  representations, 
Dante's  Inferno,  Michael  Angelo's  picture,  and  the  staple  represen- 
tations that  are  yet  made  in  the  Roman  Church,  are  as  outrageous  as  it 
is  possible  for  the  inflamed  imagination  to  produce.  1  do  not  wonder 
that  men  have  reacted  from  these  horrors — I  honor  them  for  it 

Again,  the  impossibility  of  reconciling,  under  a  just  government,  a 
terrific  penalty  with  a  universal  neglect  of  mankind,  has  been,  in  the 
way  in  which  many  persons  are  constituted,  the  origin  of  their  doubts. 

I  am  not  now  stating  my  own  opinions.  I  am  simply  giving  the 
different  views  which  men  hold  at  present,  or  have  held,  on  this 
subject 

To  believe  the  stream  of  human  existence  to  be  fed  and  renewed 
in  every  generation,  which  is  pouring  over  the  precipice  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  millions  a  year4  into  such  torments  as  the  old  method  of  re- 
presentation presented  to  us,  and  at  the  same  time  to  teach  that  God 
is   a     loving  Father — these  two  things  have  seemed  so  difficult  to 
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multitudes  of  persons,  that  they  have  fled  from  the  attempt  to  recon- 
cile them,  and  have  abandoned  ail  belief  in  them. 

Moreover,  Christianity  has  educated  a  moral  disposition  before 
which  the  various  theories  of  theology  that  have  sprung  into  existence 
within  the  last  two  thousand  years  are  now  on  trial  again.  And  the 
theologies  which  could  stand  the  moral  tests  of  the  ages  in  which  they 
were  bred,  cannot  many  of  them  stand  the  test  of  the  higher  develop- 
ments which  have  taken  place  in  our  age. 

*  For  example,  vindictive  justice  was  once  thought  to  be  perfectly 
right ;  but  it  cannot  be  defended  in  the  great  court  of  love.  Penal 
suffering,  disciplinary  and  educatory,  can ;  but  not  vindictive  justice. 
The  Fatherhood  of  God  is  taking  the  place  of  Oriental  monarchy. 
Once  it  was  held  that  God  might  do  just  what  He  pleased,  because 
He  pleased.  Now  we  are  taught  that  God  may  do  what  He  pleases, 
because  love  always  pleases  to  do  the  best  of  things.  God's  moral 
government  is  less  and  less  likened  to  despotic  government,  and  more 
and  more  to  household  government ;  and  it  will  continue  to  grow  in 
that  direction,  with  the  growth  of  civilization,  based  on  Christian  in- 
struction. The  question  that  arises  is  not,  "  What  may  a  supreme 
monarch  do  witlj  his  'Subjects  f  "  but,  "  What  must  a  Father  do  with 
His  erring  children  1"    And  this  gives  pause  to  many  a  man. 

Moreover,  there  has  come  into  existence  a  new  sentiment  in  respect 
to  the  rights  of  individuals.  When  kings  were  jure  divino  owners 
of  all  their  subjects  and  their  subjects'  property,  when  in  them  was 
supposed  to  reside  supreme  wisdom  and  supreme  right,  then  men  had 
no  rights  that  they  could  urge  before  the  throne ;  and  out  of  that  state 
of  feeling  came  the  interpretation  and  misinterpretation  of  the  mon- 
archic figures  of  the  Bible.  For,  when  the  Bible  represents  God  as  a 
monarch,  and  the  divine  government  as  a  monarchy,  it  never  is  with 
a  political  meaning.  It  is  always  for  an  aesthetic  purpose.  It  is,  by 
speaking  of  the  King,  to  raise  in  the  mind  of  those  to  whom  one 
speaks,  the  idea  of  grandeur,  of  beauty,  of  glory ;  and  it  never  con- 
ceived of  that  question  which  rises  in  our  minds  when  the  word  king 
is  spoken.  And  so  of  the  whole  apparatus  monarchical  It  was  em- 
ployed according  to  the  law  of  symbolism,  or  of  emblems,  to  raise  up 
in  the  mind  a  conception  of  beauty,  or  joy,  or  power ;  but  was  never 
intended  to  determine  the  question  of  right  or  wrong,  as  between  aris- 
tocracy and  democracy,  or  between  democracy  and  monarchy. 

Now,  Christianity  itself  has  developed  a  democracy  that  teaches  us 
that  man  has  by  the  very  law  of  his  being  personal  rights  that  must  be 
respected.  Before  he  was  created  he  had  none ;  but  the  very  act  of 
creation  endowed  him  with  rights ;  and  God  crowned  him  with  them. 
The  old  mode  of  representing  man  as  nothing,  absolutely  nothing, 
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without  a  word  to  say,  can  never  again  have  the  same  force  or  growth 
that  it  had  before  Christianity  inspired  so  much  higher  an  estimate  of 
man  and  of  society. 

The  eternity  of  punishment,  when  anything  like  a  conception  of 
its  signification  and  meaning  seizes  the  minds  of  men,  seems  to  paralyze 
many  persons  with  grief. '  The  eternity  of  future  punishment  is  the  point 
where  almost  all  agonizing  doubts  and  struggles  of  Christian  theolo- 
gians have  arisen.  And  of  what  are  called  the  insoluble  mysteries 
of  divine  government,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  doctrine  of  eternity 
of  punishment  were  removed,  nine  out  of  ten  would  disappear  of 
themselves.  For  I  believe  that  they  result  simply  from  that  one  term, 
suffering  eternity. 

All  these  reasons,  and  some  others  which  I  cannot  pause  to  enume- 
rate, have  conspired  to  work  the  change  which  I  say  has  taken  place, 
and  is  taking  place,  on  this  subject. 

8.  We  must  not  think  that  efforts  to  escape  these  views  of  the  eter- 
nal punishment  of  the  wicked  are  wanton,  or  that  they  indicate  a  low 
moral  tendency.  On  the  contrary,  they  are,  in  many  instances,  the 
'  result  of  the  very  highest  moral  susceptibility.  Nor  must  we  suppose 
that  they  spring  up  only  in  ignorant  minds.  •  They  arise  in  the 
most  cultivated  minds  that  there  are  in  the  church  to-day.  Nor  are 
we  to  believe  that  they  are  plead  for  the  sake  of  getting  larger 
license  among  self  indulgent  and  wicked  men  ;  for  they  are  plead  by 
men  who  are  models  of  Christian  self-denial  and  heroism. 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  that  demands  still  further  looking  into. 
To  what  grounds  have  these  pressures  brought  men,  and  what  are  the 
theories  that  prevail  on  this  subject  to-day  ? 

First  is  the  Sadducean.  It  is  disbelief  in  any  immortality.  Accord- 
ing to  that  doctrine,  there  is  no  resurrection.  This  disposes  of  the 
question,  of  course,  by  one  single  stroke;  and  I  need  not  pause  to 
speak  of  that. 

Next,  there  are  those  who  rid  themselves  of  the  unquestionable 
Scripture  truth  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  by  denying  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible,  and  by  denying  the  authority  of  its  teaching  on 
this  point.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  what  are  called  the  most 
liberal  interpreters  of  the  text,  generally  concede  that  a  fair  construc- 
tion of  the  Gospels  must  result  in  the  teaching  of  the  future  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked. 

Theodore  Parker  himself  declared,  I  think — I  may  be  mistaken ; 
but  if  I  recollect  right  he  declared — that  the  first  three  gospels  left  no 
doubt  in  his  mind  that  Christ  did  preach  the  doctrine  of  future  and 
eternal  punishment;  but  he  considered  Christ  to  be  a  fallible  man, 
mistaken,  having  the  prejudices  of  his  age,  and  that  his  teaching  oo 
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this  point  was  not  to  be  accepted  or  believed.  He  rid  himself  of  this 
doctrine,  as  thousands  do,  by  denying  the  inspiration  and  authority  of 
the  Scriptures.  And  it  is  the  progress  in  this  direction  which  is  so 
much  feared  by  good  men.  When  a  man  has  given  up  this  one  fact 
of  inspiration,  he  has  given  np  the  whole  foundation  of  revealed  re* 
ligion,  and  has  gone  npon  the  ground  of  mere  Aatural  religion.  But, 
natural  religion  is  an  indefinite  term.  If  it  ^eludes  the  moral  truths 
which  have  been  unfolded  through  the  experience  of  mankind,  then  it 
differs  but  little  from  revealed  religion.  If  it  looks  only  to  physical  na- 
ture, then  it  becomes  too  meagre  for  life,  and  dies  of  inanition  or  runs 
headlong  into  pantheism  or  atheism. 

A  third  class  have  taken  the  ground  of  what  I  may  call — and  I  say 
it  not  reproachfully,  but  simply  as  a  name— -old-fashioned  Universal' 
ism.  This  teaches  that  men  suffer  in  this  life  for  their  sins,  and 
are  rewarded  for  their  virtues,  and  that  the  power  of  God  at  death 
lets  men  free  from  whatever  remains  of  sin  and  impurity  there  may 
be,  and  inspires  them  with  a  sovereign  spiritual  power  to  go  for- 
ward hereafter  in  the  true  life.  This  I  understand  to  be  the  philo- 
sophical statement  of  the  old  ground  of  universalism.  But  these  viewu 
are  not  at  present  in  the  ascendent,  even  in  what  we  call  Univer- 
snli^t  Churches.  The  dominant  tendency  now  is  to  admit  future  pun- 
ishment as  a  truth  taught,  and  a  tenet  to  be  accepted,  but  to  tench 
that  it  is  remedial  and  educatory,  and  that  it  will  finally  bring  men  to 
holiness  through  suffering.  This  is  called  sometimes  the  Restoration- 
ist  view. 

Not  a  little  progress  has  been  made,  however,  in  a  still  different 
direction  from  this — in  a  very  widely  different  view.  There  are  those 
who  seek  to  escape  from  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment  by  teaching 
that  immortality  is  not  natural ;  that  it  does  not  belong  to  all ;  that  it 
was  not  born  with  men  ;  that  it  is  a  special  gift  to  those  only  who  be- 
lieve in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  all  others  perish.  And  by 
perish  they  mean,  literally,  are  annihilated.  Some  say  that  they  are 
peremptorily  annihilated  at  death ;  and  other  some,  that  they  are  con- 
sumed after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  penal  suffering.  But  both 
agree  that  annihilation  is  the  portion  of  wicked  men,  and  that  im- 
mortality belongs  only,  and  as  a  special  gift,  to  those  who  believe  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  so  this  class  of  men  escape  from  believ- 
ing the  dreadful  doctrine  of  future  punishment 

There  are  those  who  teach  that  there  is  a  series  of  spheres,  or  planes, 
sod  that  men  go  forth  from  this  life  to  that  sphere  or  plane  for  which 
their  particular  development  here  fits  them,  and  that  they  progress,  in 
Mcending  order,  under  the  nutriment  of  spiritual  culture,  until  all,  at 
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last,  will  reach  their  ultimate  perfection.    This  may  be  called  a  cross 
between  Swedenborgianism  and  modern  u  spiritualism.1* 

Then,  a  few  there  are  who,  having  felt  the  pressure  of  the  great 
difficulties  which  are  involved,  have  fallen  upon  this  same  doctrine  of 
spheres,  or  successive  opportunities,  in  an  inverse  order ;  but  they  have 
sought  to  escape  by  teaching  a  doctrine  of  previous  existence.  They 
hold  that  men  are  norw  living  a  second  time ;  that  they  have  already 
lived  and  fallen ;  and  that  God  has  now,  and  in  this  world,  given  them 
one  more  chance  to  recover  from  their  fall  in  the  foregoing  existences. 
This  is  only  a  variation  of  the  last  doctrine  of  spheres.  One  places 
the  renewed  chance  here,  and  the  other  places  it  hereafter.  Both  hold 
to  a  series  of  chances  or  spheres  of  existence  ;  only  one  says  that  this 
life  exhausts  the  series,  and  the  other  says  that  this  life  only  begins  the 
series.     It  is  the  same  theory ;  only  you  take  it  at  different  ends. 

Others  have  thought  that  while  the  system  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment was  eternal,  each  individual  under  that  system  did  not  suffer  eter- 
nally ;  that  the  great  moral  constitution  by  which  right  and  wrong  were 
distinguished,  and  pleasure  or  pain  attached  to  them  respectively,  was 
not  peculiar  to  this  life,  but  that  it  belonged  to  the  eternal  life  and  the 
order  of  things  forever.  They  hold  that  the  great  tow  by  which  sin 
suffers  and  righteousness  rejoices,  is  eternal ;  but  that  men  do  not 
individually  go  into  eternal  suffering  because  the  system  of  penalties  is 
eternal. 

Without  my  expressing  an  opinion  with  regard  to  any  of  these  sys- 
tems, further  than  I  have  in  explanation  of  them,  you  will  be  struck  in 
view  of  them,  with  two  things  :  first  with  the  anguish  of  heart  which 
has  led  men  to  seek  some  relief  from  the  popular  representations  of 
eternal  punishment  We  cannot  meet  this  anguish  of  men's  hearts  on 
cold  exegetical  grounds.  We  may  not  believe  with  them,  but  we  can- 
not denounce  them.  We  may  think  that  they  have  taken  an  evasive 
line  of  reasoning,  or  that  they  have  gone  off  on  a  fancy,  rather  than  a 
true  line  of  fact ;  or  we  may  say  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  testimony  of 
Scripture ;  but  when  great  natures,  in  the  anguish  of  their  souls,  and 
with  their  sympathies  enkindled  for  their  fellow-men,  have  taken  one 
or  the  other  of  these  grounds,  they  are  to  be  respected,  and  not  perse- 
cuted The  time  is  coming  when  men  will  demand  the  right  to  think, 
to  open  again  these  questions  of  destiny,  and  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
them  all  that  added  light  which  the  later  ages  of  Christianity,  and  a 
higher  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  will  enable  them  to  concentrate. 
I  do  not  say  that  they  are  right  or  wrong;  but  this  I  declare, 
that  if  there  is  any  one  point  on  which  we  are  to  be  tolerant  and 
charitable  and  forbearing  in  our  constructions  of  men's  beliefs,  it  is  on 
this.    For  there  is  not  a  place  where  the  thought  can  dwell  that  is 
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■o  terrific,  and  where  the  heart  suffers  so  profoundly  as  on  this  very 
point 

Contrast  these  various  theories,  however,  with  the  sublime  simplic- 
ity of  Christ's  teaching,  and  you  will  be  struck  with  the  difference  be- 
tween inspired  teaching  and  human  philosophizing — for  I  now  state 
affirmatively  what  I  understand  to  be  the  Scripture  doctrine  and  repre- 
sentation. The  whole  doctrine  substantially  rests  upon  Christ's  sole 
teaching.  If  we  had  only  the  Old  Testament  we  could  but  guess  that 
there  was  an  existence  after  death,  of  any  kind.  The  full  disclosure 
belongs  to  the  New  Testament ;  and  in  the  New  Testament,  while  there 
are.  especially  now  in  the  light  of  the  Gospels,  passages  in  which  the 
Apostles  teach  the  truth  of  dreadful  coming  punishment,  yet  the  founda- 
tion, the  main  ground  and  confidence  and  support  of  this  truth  is  that 
our  Master  taught  it.  The  loving,  the  gentle,  the  sympathetic,  the  sacri- 
ficial Saviour,  who  loved  sinning  men  so  that  he  came  to  die  for  them — 
he,  calmly,  deliberately,  over  and  over  again,  did  teach  his  disciples  in 
such  a  way  that  they  at  that  time,  and  since  then  the  great  body  of 
the  church,  have  believed  that  he  meant  us  to  understand  that  them 
is  a  future  state  of  punishment,  and  that  it  is  so  great  and  dread- 
ful a  thing  that  all  men  should  with  terrible  earnestness  flee  from  it 

He  announced  the  fact  He  did  not  reason  upon  it,  nor  point  out 
its  place  in  a  system  of  moral  truth,  nor  give  it  philosophical  defini- 
tion, nor  consider  objections  to  it,  nor  attempt  to  reconcile  it  with  any 
theory  of  divine  love  or  divine  power.  He  raised  His  hand  to  the  sky 
to  draw  aside  the  curtain,  and  there,  right  before  his  hearers,  rose  the 
dark  grandeur  of  future  Retribution.  He  bore  witness  to  it  as  a  fact. 
He  did  not  discourse  upon  it  as  a  philosophy.  From  the  beginning  of 
his  ministry  to  the  end,  he  went  about  saying,  "  Repent !  repent !" 
And  the  universal  sinfulness  of  man,  while  it  never  had  so  much 
sympathy,  at  the  same  time  never  had  such  fidelity  of  rebuke  as  in 
the  ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  did  not  teach  that  the  dan- 
ger of  men's  sinfulness  is  in  this  life ;  but,  while  doubtless  recognizing 
all  the  incidental  penalties  that  belong  to  evil-doing  under  material 
law,  he  all  the  time  kept  open  before  the  eye  the  great  horizon  of 
the  future.  There  is  not  one  thing  more  characteristic  of  Christ's  teach- 
ing than  that  constant  largeness  of  sphere  in  his  thought — that  looking 
to  the  great  Beyond.  It  was  the  cope  of  the  eternal  world  under 
which  he  seemed  to  be  standing.  And  one  reason  of  the  dignity  and 
authority  and  power  with  which  he  taught,  and  the  grasp  that  he  laid 
on  men's  consciousness,  as  well  as  on  their  reason  and  their  sensibilities, 
was  that  he  spoke  as  One  that  came  down  from  heaven ;  and  his  teach- 
ings on  the  subject  of  penalty,  therefore,  were  not  teachings  of  the  facta 
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of  natural  law  in  this  world,  bat  were  teachings  in  respect  to  the  ever* 
lasting  constitution  of  God,  from  eternity  to  eternity.  He  taught  that 
it  was  a  danger  that  men  had  in  the  future  so  great  as  to  demand  from 
every  man  the  putting  forth  of  his  whole  strength. 

4e  did  not  teach  that  symbols  are  literal  and  not  figures,  that  hell 
h  a  literal  kingdom,  nor  that  there  is  a  literal  fire  there,  nor  that  they 
who  are  gathered  there  are  literally  tormented  as  men  in  dungeons 
and  inquisitorial  monarchical  prisons  were ;  but  this  he  certainly  did 
mean,  and  this  men  understood  that  he  meant — that  their  sins  will  bring 
down  upon  them  penalties  here,  and  penalties  hereafter,  and  that  the 
danger  is  neither  ight  nor  transient.  It  is  vast,  it  is  voluminous; 
and  he  measured  it  by  the  effort  that  is  required  to  overcome  it.  And 
that  was  indicated  by  his  words,  "  Strive  (that  is,  agonize)  to  enter  in 
at  the  straight  gate.  Many  shall  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able." 
It  was  declared  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffers  violence,  and  the 
violent  storm  it — that  is  the  figure.  Men  are  in  such  peril  of  losing 
heaven,  and  of  falling  into  wreck  and  ruin,  that  they  must  put  forth 
their  utmost  exertion.  That  which  a  beleaguering  army  does,  do  ye 
and  get  the  gate  open ;  and  then  charge  through  and  take  possession 
of  the  fort.  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  the  vio- 
lent take  it  by  force."  It  is  a  real  danger.  It  is  an  awful  danger. 
It  is  calculated  to  stir  up  fear,  quicken  imagination,  acuminate  sus- 
ceptibility, and  to  put  men  everywhere  on  the  alert.  This  feeling 
ran  all  through  Christ's  ministry. 

The  danger  also  is  so  great  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  His  com- 
ing from  heaven.  Not  less  than  equal  with  the  Father,  He  laid  aside 
the  glory  which  He  had,  that  He  might  rescue  the  world  from  death. 
His  advent,  His  life.  His  teachings,  His  sacrifice  and  His  death,  He 
connected,  all  of  them,  with  the  peril  that  betided  men ;  and  the 
whole  example  of  Christ  was  a  silent  testimony  to  the  reality  of 
that  fear  which  brooded  like  dark  thunderclouds  over  the  whole  wide 
horizon  of  the  future. 

This  was  the  undertone  which  ran  through  the  whole  of  Christ's 
teaching,  both  public  and  private.  He  inculcated  morality  and  man- 
hood ;  but  there  was  something  beyond  this.  There  was  an  invisible 
world.  There  were  inexpressible  perils.  He,  and  after  Him  His 
apostles,  labored  as  they  that  would  snatch  men  as  brands  from  the 
burning. 

Now,  I  have  felt  every  difficulty  that  any  man  has  ever  felt  In  my 
thought  I  walk  around  about  the  terrific  fact  of  the  future.  I,  too, 
take  into  account  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  I  look  upon  the  unpitied 
nations  of  the  globe;  and  with  inexpressible  longing  r.nd  anguish, 
for  which  there  is  no  word,  I  have  sought  relief.     But  there  is  the 
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plain,  simple  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ  I  cannot  get  around  that, 
nor  get  over  it.  There  it  is.  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  cannot  fathom 
the  matter.  A  child  can  ask  me  questions  that  I  cannot  answer.  I 
find  my  sonl  aching.  As  it  were  drops  of  blood  flow  for  tears.  But, 
after  all,  I  do  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  I  do  not  believe 
He  would  deceive  me  nor  deceive  you.  And  if  you  ask  me  for  the 
reason  of  the  faith  that  is  in  me,  I  simply  say  this,  u  Jesus  says  so" — 
that  is  all  And  I  cannot  give  up  His  testimony.  I  preach  the  love 
of  God,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the  scope  of  that  love  is.  I  do  not 
know  where  it  would  logically  lead.  But  I  am  sure  that  I  am  light  in 
preaching  that  all  punitive  elements  are  under  the  control  of  love. 
I  am  perfectly  sure  that  love  will  biing  everything  right  in  the  eud. 
I  therefore  preach  without  qualification,  and  almost  without  limitation 
on  that  side.  But  I  am  not  to  be  understood,  on  that  account,  as  not 
believing  what  Christ  Himself  deliberately  says  in  respect  to  the  peril 
of  sin,  or  in  regard  to  punishment  in  the  life  which  is  to  come.  When 
I  doubt  the  doctrine,  therefore,  it  will  be  because  I  doubt  the  divinity 
of  Clirist  As  long  as  I  hold  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  I  cannot  but 
hold  the  truth  which  He  taught  me  to  believe  and  to  teach  to  others — 
that  sin  will  be  visited  in  the  other  life  with  terrible  penalties,  such 
as  no  man's  imagination  can  pierce.  "  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  living  God" 

It  goes  to  my  heart  to  say  these  things.  This  is  not  the  side  that 
I  seem  to  myself  called  to  preach.  Yet  it  is  there,  and  if  I  am  faithful 
to  my  whole  duty  I  must  preach  it  As  a  surgeon  does  things  that 
are  most  uncongenial  to  himself,  so  sometimes  I  do.  Aud  I  do  this 
with  tears  and  with  sorrow.     It  makes  me  sick. 

I  remark,  in  review,  then,  that  while  we  are  to  be  utterly  tolerant 
of  those  who  have  adopted  other  theories ;  while  we  are  neither  to 
disown  them  as  Christians,  nor  to  discipline  them,  for  believing  as  they 
do — the  day  has  gone  by  when  a  man  is  to  be  disciplined  for  his  hon- 
est belief ;  if  men  cannot  be  cured  in  the  open  court  of  reasoning,  they 
cannot  be  cured  at  all,  and  we  are  not  their  masters  to  punish  them — 
while  we  are  to  acknowledge  every  man's  right  in  this  respect,  and 
treat  with  kindness  and  fair-mindedness  those  that  take  grounds  differ- 
ent from  our  own,  yet  let  me  say  that  any  theory  which  takes  off  the 
pressure  of  responsibility  that  rests  upon  every  man,  that  removes 
from  any  man's  conscience  the  burden  that  Christianity  puts  there,  or 
lessens  his  feeling  of  the  awfulness  of  sin,  is  unchristlike  and  dangerous. 
Christ  placed  the  burden  of  fear  on  unrepentant  mens  consciences; 
and  any  one  who  takes  off  that  burden  of  fear  is  not  Christ-like. 

I  say,  once  more,  that  any  theory  is  permissible  that  still  puts  be- 
fore a  man  all  the  motives  and  spurs  of  hope  aud  of  fear  as  they  are 
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combined  in  the  truth  of  heaven  and  hell ;  and  that  any  modifications 
of  views  hitherto  held  are  permissible  if  they  do  not  break  the  force 
of  responsibility.  If  you  break  that,  you  break  the  great  element 
of  moral  government  The  sense  of  obligation  to  right,  and  the  fear 
of  doing  wrong,  should  be  maintained.  Variations  in  philosophy  may 
be  permissible,  but  we  must  have  the  substance  of  Christ's  teaching, 
which  is,  that  it  is  damnable  to  sin,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  die  in  sin, 
and  that  the  future  is  full  of  peril  to  wicked  men ;  while  the  life  to 
come  is  full  of  blessedness  to  the  righteous. 

This  leads  me,  lastly,  to  speak  of  the  uses  which  we  are  to  make  of 
this  truth.  It  seems  to  me  that  instead  of  dividing  ourselves  up  into 
pugnacious  sects,  instead  of  separating  ourselves  into  contending 
schools,  on  this  matter,  we  should  constantly  have  before  our  minds 
these  most  solemn  testimonies  of  Christ  in  his  teaching  throughout  the 
Gospel,  and  that  they  should  keep  alive  and  sharp  in  every  one  of  as 
the  reality  of  right  and  wrong.  We  ought  not  to  allow  the  distinc- 
tion between  good  and  evil  to  be  fused,  run  together,  or  to  be  slurred 
over.  All  the  world  is  filled  with  illusions ;  and  there  is  nothing  that 
men  are  in  more  danger  of  losing  than  clear,  sharp  notions  of  honor, 
and  truth,  and  rectitude,  and  responsibility.  And  this  teaching  of 
Christ  brings  the  whole  pressure  of  the  eternal  world  to  bear  on  the 
conscience  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  it  alert,  sensitive,  and  true.  It 
should  keep  alive  in  us  a  sense  of  our  own  eternal  being.  We  never 
live  only  for  the  day ;  and  yet  we  do  live  by  the  day.  But,  in  the 
sense  of  formative  power,  the  feelings  that  throb  and  swell  in  you 
to-day  are  master-masons,  and  with  their  little  trowels  they  are  building, 
building,  building,  in  your  thoughts  and  impulses ;  and  they  never 
leave  you  as  they  found  you.  You  are  changing  from  hour  to  hour ; 
and  that  which  is  building  is  building  for  eternity.  For  our  life  does 
not  consist  in  the  days  that  we  are  spending  on  earth.  Our  life  runs 
forward  endlessly.  And  though  we  do  not  see  what  is  being  done 
within,  the  work  goes  on  without  cessation. 

The  man  who  sits  at  the  end  of  the  magnetic  line  works  at  his 
little  telegraphic  machine,  but  sees  no  writing.  The  message  is  ren- 
dered a  hundred  miles  away.  We  are  living  here,  and  all  our  acts 
are  performed  here ;  but  the  record  and  the  portraiture,  the  character 
and  the  destiny  report  themselves  far  beyond. 

This  doctrine  of  the  Future  makes  life  most  solemn,  and  brings 
motives  for  fidelity  and  for  activity  which  we  cannot  gather  within  the 
horizon  of  time.  It  ought  to  inspire  earnestness  and  watchfulness 
and  great  endurance  and  great  industry,  in  those  who  are  seeking  to 
save  themselves. 

We  are  many  of  us  as  men  who  have  been  cast  away  upon  the  sea, 
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Mid  are  upon  rafts,  trying  to  reach  the  shore.  We  are  as  men  that  are 
rick,  and  are,  by  watchfulness,  and  by  care,  and  by  skill,  striving  to 
regain  their  health.  We  should  live,  not  as  men  who  are  well,  but  as 
men  that  need  a  physician.  , 

We  ought  especially  to  be  incited  to  fidelity  to  our  children.  By 
as  much  as  you  fear  and  dread  this  great  truth  of  the  punishment  of 
sin  hereafter,  by  so  much  you  must  be  faithful  to  your  children  from 
the  cradle  upward,  and  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord.  It  is  not  safe  for  them  to  sin.  It  is  not  safe  for  them  to 
be  selfish.  It  is  not  safe  for  them  to  be  proud  It  is  not  safe  for  them 
to  be  sensuously  prosperous,  sacrificing  every  virtue  that  they  may 
be  prosperous  in  this  world.  You  are  bringing  them  up  for  the  king- 
dom of  God  Woe  he  to  that  mother  and  to  that  father  who  stand  in 
the  judgment  day  «t  last,  and  hear  their  child  say,  "  But  for  you  I 
had  not  perished !" 

No  roan  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  without  strife.  No  vir- 
tue can  be  wrought  out  without  strife.  Our  virtues  are  like  crystals  hid- 
den in  rocks.  No  man  shall  find  them  by  any  soft  ways,  but  by  the 
hammer  and  b?  fire.  If  there  is  anything  that  is  to  endure  the  fear  of 
death,  and  the  strifes  of  the  eternal  world,  it  is  that  to  which  we  come 
by  suffering.  And  we  are  to  account  nothing  too  heavy,  nothing  too 
sharp,  nothing  too  long,  in  this  life  that  shall  bring  us,  at  last,  crowned 
and  robed  and  sceptered,  into  the  presence  of  our  own  God  to  be  par- 
ticipators of  his  immortality. 

Men  and  brethren,  we  are  standing  on  the  verge  of  the  unseen 
world.  All  the  thunderous  din  of  this  life  ought  not  to  fill  our 
ears  so  but  that  we  can  hear  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride  that  say  to  every 
man,  through  this  golden  air  to-day,  "  Come !  come !"  And  that  lonely 
and  solemn  sound,  like  that  of  the  surf  beating  on  the  shore  from  the 
broad  Atlantic,  that  all  day  and  all  night  sounds  on,  and  is  never  still — 
that  sound  comes  from  the  other  world,  and  says  to  us,  "  Beware,  be- 
ware of  that  punishment  of  sin  which  overhangs  the  other  and  the 
under  life  forever  and  forever  J" 

May  God  bring  us  through  brightness  to  gladness,  and  through 
gMnflfi  to  joy,  and  through  joy  to  immortality  of  blessedness.  Amen. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

O  God,  before  thee  can  all  flesh  come,  with  all  their  wants,  to  a*k  supply; 
with  all  their  infirmities,  to  receive  strength ;  and  before  thee  shall  all  come 
to  render  their  dread  account,  when  thou  ah  alt  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  And  we,  too,  shall  come ;  and  secret  things  shall  be  made  known, 
and  hidden  things  plain,  before  God  ;  and  we  shall  receive  according  to  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body.  We  desire  to  live  looking  forward  to  that  adjudi- 
cation ;  to  the  equity  of  God.  We  desire  to  remember  that  thy  love  is  full 
of  justice,  and  that  love  itself  must  be  just  We  desire  to  believe  in  thee  as 
paternal,  and  as  administering  in  heaven  by  love,  and  upon  earth;  and  yet 
that  it  is  not  the  nature  or  possibility  of  love  to  bear  and  clear  the  guilty ; 
und  that  thou  dost  love  purity,  and  that  those  whom  thou  lovest  must  be  pure, 
and  true,  and  good.  And  though  it  is  hard  for  us  to  rise  into  the  posses- 
sion of  holiness,  it  is  not  hard  for  those  to  be  holy  in  whom  thy  spirit 
works,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  the  good  pleasure  of  God.  Thou  art  not 
standing  aloof  to  command.  Thou  art  in  every  one  of  us,  working  in  us, 
inspiring  us,  brooding  over  us.  speaking  by  the  world  outside,  speaking  by 
thy  providence,  speaking  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  tones  that  the  heart  knows, 
though  the  ear  may  not  hear.  And  thou  dost  love  us,  and  art  our  faithful 
Friend,  our  Teacher,  our  Guide.  Unless  our  pride  is  obdurate,  and  our 
hearts  are  as  stone,  thou  wilt  surely  win  us  from  all  sin,  and  thou  wilt  pre- 
pare us  for  thine  own  dear  kingdom  of  peace  and  joy,  conveying  us  through 
the  darkness  and  through  the  unknown  portal  of  death,  and  through  the 
airy  way,  home,  with  joy,  unto  our  Father  s  house. 

And  now  we  desire,  O  Lord  our  God,  to  renew  our  thanks  for  the  reve- 
lation of  this  knowledge.  By  thy  truth  thou  hast  cleansed  the  heaven 
of  our  fears,  that  went  vagrant  every  whither  to  search  for  spirits  and  de- 
mons and  all  sprites  of  mischief  and  of  evil.  There  are  none,  or  they  are 
beneath  thy  government ;  and  thou  dost  control  them.  Thou  hast  deliver- 
ed us  from  the  fear  of  all  those  unknown  causes  that  terrified  the  ignorant 
in  days  gone  by.  For  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fullness  thereof.  All 
laws,  and  all  processes — the  mightiest,  are  still  beneath  thy  sway.  Thou 
saye8t,  Go ;  and  they  go.    Thou  sayest,  Stay ;  and  they  obey  thy  bidding. 

Now  we  desire,  Lord,  since  thou  art  for  us,  to  fear  none  who  shall  be 
against  us—  to  walk  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  which  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom, and  the  love  of  God,  which  is  the  end  thereof.  And  we  pray  that 
thou  wilt  vouchsafe  to  us,every  day  the  sense  of  thy  presence.  Give  us  the 
monition  of  thy  Spirit  Give  us  the  secret  communion  of  thy  heart,  that 
hidden  love,  which  is  incommunicable,  and  yet  blessed  in  so  many.  Grant 
unto  us,  we  pray  thee,  that  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding — that 
peace  in  which  fear  cannot  live — that  peace  which  is  the  cure  of  care — that 
peace  which  takes  from  love  its  anxiety,  and  from  bereavement  its  anguish, 
and  from  desolateness  all  its  loneliness.  Grant  that  each  one  may  have  rest- 
ing upon  him  that  peace  which  shall  be  as  the  sunlight  over  all  the  earth, 
bringing  beauty,  bringing  life,  and  bringing  gladness. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  fulfill  all  thy  promises  to  tby  people.  Teach 
them  more  and  more  to  trust  God,  and  to  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight 
Teach  us  while  we  are  enjoying  the  abundance  of  thy  providence,  and  are 
in  a  large  place,  and  are  prospered,  not  to  become  selfish  and  to  lose  sym- 
pathy for  others.  May  we  remember  Him  who,  though  rich,  for  our  Bakes 
became  poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty  might  become  rich.  Grant  that 
we  may  have  his  spirit  in  us. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  us  in  our  households,  and  sanctify  our 
intercourse  one  with  another,  and  exalt  our  affections.  Grant  that  our  daily 
life  may  savor  of  heaven,  and  that  the  perfumes  of  the  Celestial  Garden 
may  be  upon  our  raiment,  as  upon  those  who  have  walked  therein. 

O  Lord,  bless  to-day  those  who  have  gathered  together  in  tby  pres- 
ence in  this  sanctuary, — those  who  are  unknown  to  us,  but  known  to 
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thee — strangers  among~Btrangers.  If  their  hearts  are  with  thine,  they  are 
with  ours.  They- are  our  brethren.  May  they  feel  it.  May  they  rejoice  in 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  take  home  the  truth  as  God's  message — 
their  God's,  and  our  God's.  And  we  pray  that  this  sacred  bond  of  union  in 
Jesus  Christ  may  interpret  man  to  man,  all  the  world  over.  We  pray  that 
thou  wilt  bless  all  those  in  thy  presence  who  need  thee  to  quicken  them 
against  temptation ;  to  give  them  songs  in  the  night;  to  give  them  light  in 
darkness.  May  there  be  those  in  thy  presence  who  now  shall  discharge 
trouble,  and  cast  their  care  upon  the  Lord,  and  witness  to  the  faithfulness 
with  which  his  promises  are  kept  to  them. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  those  who  are  dull  of  heart  may  be  stirred  up 
to-day.  May  we  all  take  lessons  of  instruction  out  of  thy  Word.  And  we 
pray  that  it  may  breathe  more  earnestness  upon  our  lives,  and  moral  solem- 
nity upon  our  sense  of  duty.  And  may  we  do  with  our  might  what  our 
hands  find  to  do ;  knowing  that  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work. 

And  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  the  churches  that  are  open  to- 
day, and  upon  thy  dear  servants  that  preach  the  Gospel.  Preach  to  them, 
that  they  may  preach  to  the  people.  Spread  abroad  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  in  every  part  of  our  land.  Turn  back  infidel- 
ity, and  all  immorality,  and  Sabbath-breaking,  and  profanity,  and  avarice, 
and  greediness,  and  violence,  and  misrule,  and  corruption  of  every  name. 

Sanctify  this  great  nation,  and  make  it  a  people  of  God.  We  pray  for 
the  nations  of  the  earth — for  those  that  are  in  darkness,  that  the  light 
promised  may  arise  speedily  upon  them.  We  pray  for  those  that  are  strug- 
gling in  the  midst  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  among  whom  burn  the 
taper  lights  of  the  Gospel.  Oh!  kindle  them  more  and  more  until  they 
shall  glow  like  the  morning  upon  the  mountains. 

We  pray  for  those  nations  that  are  engaged  in  war.  Will  the  Lord 
speedily  make  known  his  own  counsel,  and  fulfill  that  which  he  hath  pur- 
posed of  mercy — for  we  believe  thou  art  ploughing  that  thou  mayest  sow. 
And  though  there  is  blood  in  the  furrow,  there  shall  yet  he  peace;  and 
over  all  the  distracted  land  there  shall  be  yet  better  law,  better  knowledge, 
better  men.    But  may  nations  learn  peace  through  love  and  through  justice. 

And  we  pray  that  intelligence  may  make  the  common  people  wise,  that 
they  may  not  be  led  hither  and  thither  as  eheep  to  the  slaughter.  We  pray 
that  truth  may  prevail,  and  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  may  learn 
that  they  are  men,  not  beasts.  May  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  go  forth ;  and 
may  that  kindling  light,  which  so  long  hath  shone  dimly  in  prophecy,  burst 
forth.  And  little  by  little  may  the  morning  gather  and  pour  abioad  over 
all  the  earth,  until  the  welcome  shout  from  above  shall  tell  us  that  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ.  Even  so,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly  ;  for  the  whole  earth  doth 
tvait  for  thee,  and  long,  and  groan,  and  travail  in  pain. 

And  the  glory  shall  be  to  the  Father,  and  the  Son  and  the  Spirit.    Amm. 
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u  For  I  reckon,  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to 
he  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us." — Rom.  viii.,  18. 


«•» 


The  Hebrew  was  not,  according  to  our  modern  interpretation  of  that 
term,  of  a  philosophical  nature.  The  Greek  generated  ideas  in  the  in- 
tellect ;  and  they  pertained  mostly  to  beauty  and  to  the  imagination. 
The  Hebrew,  deep  in  nature,  gave  forth  his  ideas  from  his  heart.  They 
were  therefore  more  moods  of  fervent  emotion.  The  expression  of 
his  philosophy  was  not  the  expression  of  a  train  of  intellectual 
thought  It  was,  rather,  some  form  of  experience  set  forth.  The  Apos- 
tle Paul,  more  than  any  other  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  united 
these  two  elements — the  logical,  intellectual  power  of  the  Greek  mind, 
and  the  profound,  emotive  nature  of  the  Hebrew  mind. 

Therefore  you  shall  find  (and  this  is  the  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Apostle  Paul's  writings)  that  while  he  maintains  a 
certain  exterior  form  of  argument,  or  philosophical  statement,  it  is,  as  it 
were,  exploded  here  and  there  continually  by  the  unbidden  and  tumul- 
tuous outpourings  of  his  heart  And  no  man  can  interpret  correctly 
who  cannot  bring  himself  into  sympathy  both  with  the  inspiration  which 
comes  from  deep  inward  moral  life,  and  with  philosophical  forms  and 
processes. 

Now,  the  eighth  Chapter  of  Romans,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  greatest 
feat  of  moral  philosophy  that  has  ever  been  performed  in  this  world. 
It  is  deeper,  more  comprehensive,  and  therefore  more  difficult  in  the 
form  in  which  it  stands,  than  any  other  part  of  Sciipture.  It  may  be 
called  an  epitome  of Paul '«  philosophy  of  ike  universe.  Almost  every 
moral  question  ever  agitated  finds  some  recognition  here.  Its  very 
difficulties  arise  from  the  number  and  importance  of  the  truths  which 
pour  into  it ;  for,  like  the  Amazon,  it  drains  a  continent ;  and  every 
drop  that  falls  upon  the  furthest  mountain,  or  along  the  valleys,  finds 
its  way  hither.  And  so,  I  might -almost  say  that  the  Bible  forms  a 
water-shed  on  either  side,  and  that  it  all  runs  into  the  eighth  Chapter 
of  Romans,  for  depth,  and  width,  and  momentum,  and  for  the  endless- 
ness of  the  ocean  into  which  it  flows. 

* 
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I  have  selected  from  this  chapter  Paul's  doctrine  of  suffering  as  the 
subject  of  remark  this  morning.  From  the  first  verse  to  the  seventeenth 
of  this  chapter,  Paul  illustrates  the  conflict  that  is  going  on  between 
the  faculties  which  represent  man's  physical  condition,  and  the  nobler 
faculties  which  have  been  developed  above  them.  It  is  the  great  battle 
of  the  spirit  against  the  flesh,  which,has  been  going  on  since  the  begin* 
ning  of  time.  And  the  pointings  of  recent  science,  instead  of  sweeping 
anything  away,  are  going  to  corroborate  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
that  very  line  of  truth  and  of  argument  which  the  Apostle  instituted, 
from  the  first  verse  to  the  seventeenth — although  he  had  not  any  fore- 
sight of  it  in  its  scientific  developments  as  we  have  in  our  day.  There 
is  a  strife  between  that  which  a  man  has  by  virtue  of  his  animal  con- 
stitution— his  animal  appetites  and  passions — and  that  which  he  has 
by  virtue  of  his  higher  nature,  by  which  he  becomes  a  son  of  God. 
These  two  things,  associated — these  two  conditions,  one  working  out- 
wardly and  downward,  and  the  other  inwardly  and  upward  through 
the  invisible ;  one  taking  cognizance  of  visible  objects,  and  the  other 
of  interior  truths — have  been  for  ages  in  mighty  conflict  The  flesh  has 
striven  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh.  Each  of 
them  has  been  seeking  to  come  into  the  ascendancy. 

In  the  seventeeth  and  eighteenth  verses,  he  sets  forth  the  ultimate 
result  of  this  conflict  on  the  scale  of  the  whole  world,  and  all  time. 

The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  children 
of  God  [that  is,  individuals  are,  and  the  race  are.] " 

It  is  not  a  bestial  race  because  it  has  so  much  in  common  with 
beasts.  It  is  not  a  physical  and  animal  race  because  it  has  so  many 
alliances  with  the  animal  condition,  and  has  had  so  much  experience 
and  contact  with  it.  There  is  yet,  in  this  great,  hard,  coarse,  animal- 
ized,  sensuous,  ignominious  human  family,  a  daring  spirit  They  "are, 
notwithstanding  their  lower  nature,  sons  of  God.  The  spiritual  ele- 
ment is  in  them.  * 

"  And  if  children,  then  heirs  ;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ ; 
if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  him,  that  we  may  be  also  glorified  together.1' 

Have  you  never  noticed  how  Beethoven  thinks  in  his  symphonies ; 
how,  the  grand  movement  sweeping  on  as  if  it  were  the  sound  of 
winds  and  birds  in  some  mighty  forest,  there  will  suddenly,  as  it  were 
far  away,  remotely,  come  in  one  single,  simple,  wailing  note,  while 
everything  is  going  on  t  And  then  before  you  know  it,  he  has  modu- 
lated the  whole  symphony,  and  it  follows  that  one  note,  and  conforms 
to  it,  and  develops  the  new  theme,  opening  up  in  another  sphere  with 
a  majesty  and  grandeur  incomparable.  And  so,  here,  that  word  suffer 
is  the  note  that  is  struck  in  *he  course  of  argument.  And  now  Paul 
turns  and  runs  out  after  that,  and  opens  it  up,  and  unfolds  it,  in  a  most 
wonderful  manner.     He  has  been  saying,  "  Here  is  the  animal  life,  but 
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there  is  a  spiritual  one ;  and  the  spiritual  life  is  working  against  it,  and 

striving  to  get  the  uppermost.     And  the  created  world  is  a  witness 

that  we  are  the  children  of  God.     And  there  is  the  testimony  of  the 

spirit  that  we  are  Christ's  if  we  suffer  with  him."     Ah !  how  significant 

that  word  sicffer.     Then  he  says, 

44  For  I  reckon,  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us." 

We  are  the  children  of  God.  Our  future  is  incomparable  glory. 
And  the  instrument  by  which  we  are  going  to  be  brought  to  it  is  suf- 
fering.    That  was  the  thought  which  lay  in  his  mind. 

Then  he  sketches  the  relation  of  this  experience  of  suffering  to  the 
divine  idea  in  creation,  and  brings  out,  first,  that  suffering  inheres  in 
the  nature  of  that  plan  which  God  developes  in  the  life  of  this  globe, 
where  he  says, 

"  The  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  [it  would  be  better  translated, 
the  earnest  expectation  of  creation]  waiteth  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons 
of  God." 

The  whole  world  is  aspiring  to  that  unknown  sonship,  that  spiritual 
divinity,  in  every  man.  The  whole  creation  is  pointing  toward  it  in 
certain  ways,  and  longing  for  it.  For,  "the  creature,"  Paul  says, 
u  was  made  subject  to  vanity" — that  is  to  say,,  to  weakness,  to  aber- 
ration, to  sin.  Everything  that  comes  short  of  the  ideal  creation  was 
made  subject  to  this,  "  not  willingly,  but  by  reason  of  Him  who  hath 
subjected  the  same  in  hope."  This  suffering,  and  collision,  and  at- 
trition,  and  all  the  phenomena  which  fall  out  under  it,  are  a  part  of 
God's  design,  the  apostle  declares.  .  They  are  not  accidents.  They  are 
not  interpolations.  They  are  not  discords,  thrown  in  without  the 
musician's  knowing  it.  They  are  not  blots  on  the  manuscript,  that 
have  to  be  written  over,  or  under,  or  scratched  out.  They  are  a  part 
of  the  organic  design  of  God  in  the  creation  of  the  world.  When,  far 
back  in  the  eternal  ages,  He  made  the  globe,  He  did  not  mean  to 
make  it  a  round,  golden,  bright  globe,  full  of  ethereal  and  perfected 
spirits.  He  meant  to  make  it  just  as  He  did  make  it — a  globe  that 
should  begin  with  nothing,  and  unfold,  and  unfold,  with  mighty  stripes, 
and  with  mighty  sufferings,  and  with  mighty  victories  ultimately,  and 
with  perfect  glory  and  joy  in  the  end.  And  thus,  suffering  creation 
awas  made  subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly,"  not  of  its  own  accord,  not 
of  its  own  volition,  but  by  the  fore-ordination  of  God.  By  the  divine 
decree  it  was  made  just  as  it  was  made.     So  the  apostle  declares. 

44 Because  the  creation  itself  also  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God." 

This  world  has  not  seen  its  history.     Y  ou  must  not  judge  of  what 

is  to  take  place  in  the  long  run  by  the  opening  of  the  battle  which  we 
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have  but  just  seen — for  the  ages  have  only  opened  it  In  the  end  there 
will  be  a  triumphant  consummation.     So  says  the  apostle. 

"  For  we  know  [and  here  comes  in  a  kind  of  sad,  minor  strain  following 
that  twenty-first  verse  of  jubilation]  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth,  and 
travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now." 

This  is  only  a  latent  use  of  the  thought  which  Christ  expressed  in 

the  sixteenth  chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  and  the  twenty-first  verse: 

"  A  woman  when  she  is  in  travail  hath  sorrow,  because  her  hour  is 
come ;  but  as  soon  as  she  is  delivered  of  the  child,  she  remembereth  no 
more  the  anguish,  for  joy  that  a  man  is  born  into  the  world." 

The  first  clasp  of  the  babe  in  her  bosom  pays  her  for  every  groan 
and  for  every  anguish.  The  whole  creation  groans  and  travails  in 
pain.  It  is  bringing  forth.  But  when  it  shall  have  brought  forth, 
it  will  not  be  a  man-child  merely — it  will  be  the  man-child  Jesus 
Christ  It  is  God  manifest  in  man  that  shall  be  the  ultimation.  We 
are  born  in  a  period  which  shows  the  labor-pain.  It  is  the  throe  of  com- 
ing spiritual  birth  that  agitates  the  globe  and  the  race  of  men.  This 
is  the  apostolic  thought,  evidently. 

He  also  shows  that  it  will  not  end  in  confusion.  It  is  not  dis- 
orderly because  it  is  dark.  The  pain-bearing  world  has  a  glorious 
future.  The  suffering  of  God's  people  will  by  and  by  glow  in  heaven 
with  a  light  compared  with  which  all  we  know  of  glory  on  earth  will 
seem  insignificant. 

After  the  storm  has  brooded  all  day  long,  and  hung  low,  so  that 
the  clouds  shut  out  all  forms,  and  there  was  but  gray  and  haze,  have 
you  never  seen  the  wind  shift  and  roll  away  the  clouds,  and  the  clouds 
bank  themselves  up  and.  sweep  out,  so  that  at  last  the  sun,  toward 
sunset,  struck  them  at  the  proper  angle,  and  all  that  had  been  so  dark 
and  gloomy  through  the  day  began  to  light  itself  up,  and  stood  like  a 
heavenly  portal  glowing  wide,  and  the  glories  began  to  flash  out  on 
those  banks  that  now  had  lifted  themselves  up  into  the  very  bright- 
ness of  heaven  ?  And  yet  it  was  the  same  thing  that  at  one  time  made 
the  darkness,  and  that  at  another  time  seemed  to  be  the  glory  of  heaven 
itself. 

The  sorrows  and  trials  and  mischiefs  of  this  world  are  dark  enough 
in  the  passing,  and  in  the  brooding ;  but  the  time  is  coming  when  the 
light  of  Gods  countenance  shall  be  so  let  in  upon  them  that  they  shall 
be  marvels  and  magnitudes  of  glory  and  of  beauty. 

And  then  comes  that  anthem  which  it  seems  to  me  might  well  be 
chanted  in  every  Christian  church  at  least  once  on  every  Sabbath. 
After  the  Apostle  has  gone  through,  in  his  peculiar  way,  half  feeling, 
half  reasoning,  much  being  sketched  and  hinted,  and,  indeed,  leaving 
vast  unexplored  depths,  then,  as  it  were,  when  the  mind  has  traveled 
over,  and  got  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  he  breaks  out  and  says, 
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"Whoihftll  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ?  shall  tribulation,  or 
distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  ?" 

He  has  been  speaking  about  the  history  of  this  world ;  about  the 
strife  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  between  truth  and  falsehood,  be- 
tween the  higher  elements  and  the  lower.     He  has  been  saying  that 
this  is  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  things.     He  has  been  saying  that 
the  ages  are  waiting  for  the  development  of  the  meaning  of  it .  He 
has  been  saying  that  the  complete  disclosure  shall  by  and  by  come ; 
and  that  then  the  glory  revealed  shall  be  such  that  all  the  sufferings 
which  we  have  been  called  to  endure  shall  not  be  worthy  of  mention 
in  comparison  with  it.     He  has  been  saying  that  there  shall  be  no 
forces,  no  fate,  no  intervention,  nothing,  that  shall  stand  between  God 
and  the  consummation  of  these  things.    He  has  been  saying  that  God, 
having  declared  it,  shall  fulfill  it    And  then,  when  he  has  finished  that 
long  testimony  and  argument,  he  says, 

"Who  [with  all  this  before  our  minds—for  that  is  the  force  of  it]  shall 
wptrate  as  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  perse- 
cution, or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  ?  As  it  is  written,  for 
thy  take  we  are  killed  all  the  day  long ;  we  are  accounted  as  sheep  for  the 
•laughter.  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors,  through 
Him  that  loved  us.  For  I  am  persuaded  that,  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to 
come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  anything  in  creation,  [for  that  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  nor  any  other  creature,]  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 

I  propose  to  translate  some  few  of  these  thoughts  into  forms  and 
language  which  will  fit  our  experience,  and  into  the  expression  of  the 
philosophy  of  our  time. 

Pain  is  but  an  inflection  of  sensibility.  Sensibility  is  the  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  nerve;  and  nerve-life  is  the  distinguishing 
difference  between  the  vegetable  and  the  animal.  As  you  go  down 
*nd  nerve  decreases,  so  its  capacity,  and  so  its  quantity  of  existence, 
decreases.  Or,  taking  the  reverse,  as  you  go  up  from  the  very  lowest 
development  of  life,  you  will  find  that  you  come  to  a  new  development 
°f  that  existence  which  we  call  nerve,  but  which  is  the  ground  and  root 
of  sensibility,  whether  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.  Pleasure  and  pain  are  the 
two  factors  of  sensation ;  and  they  grow  first  to  consciousness ;  then 
to  volition ;  then  to  character ;  and  so  to  final  ripeness. 

Pain  is  not,  then,  a  discord,  nor  an  accident.  It  is  a  part  of  the  orig- 
toal  constitution  of  things.  If  you  imagine  a  being,  as  the  world  has 
been  made,  that  has  no  pain,  you  imagine  a  being  that  has  no  exist- 
^ce  as  a  sentient  or  possibly  intelligent  creature.  Why  this  is  so ; 
*hy  God  should  have  chosen  to  create  the  world  as  he  has  created  it, 
^  man  can  ask.  The  only  true  philosophical  question  is,  How  has 
*°d  made  the  world  f  It  is  not  philosophical  to  ask,  Why  did  he  make 
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it  so?  for  there  is  the  point  where  by  searching  no  man  can  find  out 
it  Paul  declares  that  this  condition  of  things  whereby  pair 
the  world,  was  not  from  the  willingness  of  the  creature— 
the  volition  of  the  man.  This  was  instrumental ;  that  is,  it 
frned  in  it  But  the  power  of  susceptibility,  which  is,  in  othei 
organization  of  the  nervous  system — that  brought  it  in.  The 
less  pain,  the  less  life-capacity.  The  less  pain-power,  the  less  life-power, 

If  you  go  to  the  lower  orders,  you  shall  find  that  they  suffer  verj 
little.  But  then  they  live  very  little.  If  you  go  down  to  the  ox,  the 
ox  does  not  suffer  as  a  man  does.  He  has  no  anxiety,  except  the  mosl 
transient  fear,  on  occasion :  he  never  meditates  fear.  The  ox  has  nc 
exquisite  suffering.  If  he  fails  of  food  he  suffers  a  little  hunger ;  bul 
his  range  of  suffering  is  very  small  And  his  range  of  enjoyment  if 
very  small,  too.  If  you  go  below  him,  you  will  come  to  a  plane  where 
there  is  still  less  suffering,  until  you  reach  the  point  where  life  can  be 
divided  up,  and  where  if  you  cut  a  worm  to  pieces,  each  section  make* 
off  with  itself  and  furnishes  itself  with  new  legs,  and  new  feeders,  and 
a  new  stomach,  and  everything  that  it  needs,  and  goes  on  again  witl 
a  separate  existence  just  as  well  as  if  it  had  not  been  touched. 

If  you  go  down  below  that  to  the  still  lower  forms — to  the  jelly 
fish,  and  such  like — they  seem  to  be  mere  pulpy  masses,  almost  with 
out  any  sensibility  or  susceptibility  of  suffering.  As  you  go  down,  pah 
grows  less  and  less ;  and  so  does  life-force,  and  so  does  capacity,  show 
ing  that  pain  is  not  accidental — that  it  has  something  to  do  with  tha 
organization  by  which  come  growth,  complexity,  dignity,  magnitude 
and  divinity.     And  we  shall  see,  probably  more  clearly,  what  it  is. 

The  progress  of  life  upwards,  then,  is  marked  by  capacity  of  suffer 
ing ;  that  is,  by  susceptibility  ;  by  the  number  of  faculties  which  begii 
to  act  in  conjunction  or  coordination  ;  by  the  variety  of  the  relation 
to  the  outward  world  and  to  each  other  which  so  many  faculties  plao 
us  in. 

Pain  and  suffering  are,  in  the  actual  experience  of  this  world,  regn 
lative,  disciplinary,  and  formative.  They  are  not  accidental.  They  ar 
not  without  a  tendency.  They  tend  to  regulate  and  rule  men.  The; 
tend  to  discipline  and  instruct  men.  They  tend  to  mould  and  confira 
men  in  higher  manhood.  And  suffering  and  joy,  working  togethei 
are  God's  two  schoolmasters,  as  it  were.  Suffering  is  the  man,  and  jo; 
is  the  woman — the  husband  and  the  wife.  Oue  is  schoolmaster  in  on 
way,  and  the  other  in  a  corresponding  and  cooperative  way.  The 
regulate,  they  discipline  and  they  fashion  men.  These  are  the  gqes 
factors  which  inhere  in  nature,  and  by  which  the  scheme  of  God  in  th 
universe  is  being  unfolded  and  carried  on  to  its  final  consummation  an* 
triumph. 
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Now  let  us  specify  under  this  general  statement 
1.  Bodily  pain  is  the  lowest  form  of  suffering.     It  is  o^ 
direct  moral  value.     Yet  it  is  indispensable.     Where  men 
to  extend  their  range  of  existence,  but  are  ignorant,  it  must 
if  pita  be  regulative  and  disciplinary  and  formative,  (hat 
cess  of  learning  how  to  carry  even  the  body,  pain  will  be- 
▼ell  ao  pleasure,  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  will  takj 
charge.    Animals  know  but  very  little.     They  are  not  susceptible  of 
education  except  in  the  very  smallest  degree.     But  men  develop  ;  and 
pain  with  them  occupies  a  much  larger  space.     It  mingles!  far  more 
with  their  experience.     But  as  they  develop  in  the  first  instance,  in 
civilized  nations,  and  indeed  in  childhood,  so  far  as  the  individuals 
themselves  are  concerned,  they  are  ignorant  of  the  conditions  of  the 
laws  which  surround  them.     Pain  begins  its  office-work  from  the  very 
earliest  period ;  and  it  is  the  concommitant  of  the  tendency  to  en- 
large one's  being.     Suffering  is  that  which  comes  by  the  attempt  to 
live  more,  larger,  more  variously,  more  gloriously ;  but  as  vesdo  not 
know  how  to  do  it  beforehand,  we  have  to  find  our  way ;  and~  finding 
our  way,  we  strike  against  this  law  and  that  law,  against  thnrdecree 
and  that  decree,  some  of  which  respond  in  music,  some  ioj  discord, 
some  in  pleasure,  and  some  in  pain.     But  we  gather  from  b«tfe  sides ; 
for  we  are  learning,  practicing,  finding  our  way  up  gradually,  through 
the  ministration  of  suffering  and  pleasure. 

Suffering  is  derived  from  the  lower  forms  of  mind.  From  striv- 
ings, anxious  forethought,  care,  the  trouble  of  discriminating  acquaint- 
ances and  professions  and  labors,  that  are  incident  to  persons  who  are 
weiring  to  make  their  way  complexly  for  themselves  and  for  their 
households  in  a  great  world  like,  this — from  these  things  the  mind  suf- 
fer*.   It  gets  tired,  which  is  suffering. 

It  suffers,  also,  by  ignorance  of  how  to  use  itself,  as  it  were  tang- 
ling its  faculties  together.  It  suffers,  likewise,  from  ignorance  of  the 
future.  It  suffers  also  by  the  handling  of  a  man's  self  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  secular  life,  since  he  has  no  intuitions  and  no  instincts  such  as 
the  lower  animals  have.  Thus  is  brought  upon  men  a  great  amount 
of  suffering.     It  is  the  lowest  form:  nevertheless,  it  is  a  form. 

Now,  this  suffering  is  a  teacher.  It  is  a  monitor.  It  is  a  com- 
panion that,  going  along  the  way,  is  perpetually  pointing  out  the  good 
*nd  the  evil,  the  right  and  the  wrong.  Pleasure  and  pain  are  perpet- 
ual interpretations  of  the  law  of  rectitude. 

2.  Then  comes  a  larger  section  of  suffering ;  viz.,  that  which  arises 
from  disappointment  of  inordinate  or  irregular  desires.  Men  are  only 
Itfger children.  As  children  cry  for  what  the  parents  know  they  must 
not  have,  and  suffer  because  they  are  not  allowed  to  suffer  still  more ;  so 
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men,  through  their  ignorance  or  immoderation  of  various  kinds,  are  per- 
petually seeking  for  things  which  would  be  their  destruction,  or  would 
lead  to  greater  mischief  than  the  penalties  by  which  they  are  denied. 
There  is  pride  of  life ;  and  men  ran  out  after  the  things  that  will  grat- 
ify that  pride,  yith  an  eagerness  far  beyond  that  with  which  they  seek 
the  things  that  will  gratify  their  moral  sense.  Men  are  looking  out 
in  this  life  after  things  that  they  want,  but  that  they  do  not  need. 
Vanity,  self-indulgence  in  pleasure,  indolence,  ease— these  are  things 
which  are  aimed  at  In  other  words,  men  are  ignorant  as  to  how  they 
shall  build.  They  are  determined  to  build  the  foundations  of  their 
life,  and  to  seek  their  happiness,  in  ways  which  are  contrary  to  the 
very  end  of  that  happiness,  because  contrary  to  the  very  end  of  their 
moral  development  and  character.  And  this  is  the  origin  of  disap- 
pointments. Two-thirds  of  all  the  disappointments  of  life  are  not  sent 
by  a  special  Providence.  Men  butt  against  them.  They  hunt  them 
for  themselves.  They  seek  them  out  in  their  own  folly.  And  when 
pride  is  denied,  we  marvel  at  the  mystery.  Pride  would  be  emperor ; 
it  would  be  pope ;  it  would  be  all  things ;  it  would  be  God  in  man, 
without  the  divine  greatness  and  purity;  it  would  be  supreme  in  power, 
and  insatiable  in  demand ;  but  this  is  not  according  to  the  law  of  the 
universe.  Pride,  so  long  as  there  is  a  benevolent  Providence,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  govern ;  and  there  come  disappointments.  And 
men  wonder  and  marvel  as  to  what  is  the  origin  of  so  much  suffering. 
It  is  very  plain  what  the  origin  of  so  much  suffering  is.  Suppose  a 
man  should  take  a  gimlet-hole  as  large  as  his  little  finger,  and  insist  on 
crowding  his  thumb  into  it  f  And  suppose,  as  it  excoriated  bis  flesh, 
he  should  stand  and  say,  "  What  is  the  reason  that  this  hurts  me  so  ? 
It  is  a  mystery  to  me  that  my  thumb  aches  in  the  way  it  does  ?"  And 
yet,  a  man  takes  his  pride,  and  attempts  to  force  it  through  life  in 
such  a  way  as  to  crowd  it  into  places  where  it  has  no  business  to  be, 
and  out  of  all  true  relations ;  and  then  wonders  why  he,  of  all  men,  is 
singled  out  for  so  much  pain  and  suffering  I 

3.  So,  also,  our  affections  grow  inordinate,  and  seek  to  clothe  them- 
selves with  conditions  that  are  not  consistent  with  the  relations  which 
every  one  sustains  to  those  about  him,  and  to  his  circumstances.  And 
no  one  can  determine  so  well  as  God  what  are  those  relations,  and  what 
is  the  fulfilling  of  them.  The  perpetual  attempt  to  use  single  faculties, 
and  those  not  the  highest,  out  of  all  proportion,  and  out  of  wise  direc- 
tion, and  out  of  proper  coordination,  explains  largely  the  troubles  and 
the  dissatisfactions  of  men  in  life.  We  do  not  need  any  prophet  to  in- 
terpret to  us  that  the  sufferings  which  they,  I  was  going  to  say,  "enjoy," 
are  sufferings  which  are  remedial,  which  are  occasionally  medicinal,  and 
which  are  i  ot  to  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  malign  fate,  or  of  evil  in 
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the  world ;  but  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  that  constitu- 
tion of  things  by  which  God  does  not  mean  to  let  men  distort  them- 
selves, and  stands  saying  to  each  faculty,  "  In  your  own  proportion ;  in 
your  own  channel ;  in  your  own  order."  When  men  are  not  out  of 
line,  pain  is  not  there ;  but  when  they  are,  pain  is  there.  Pain  is  proof 
that  a  man  is  wrong,  under  such  circumstances. 

4.  Man's  vanity  is  profuse,  protean,  full  of  all  illusions.  "  Regular, 
irregular,  and  defective,"  as  the  verbs  used  to  be  in  my  hapless  days, 
is  vanity,  growing  more  and  more  voluminous  from  the  beginning,  and 
in  every  direction.  And  if  there  be  an  order  in  the  universe,  and  in 
individual  development,  under  which  human  vanity  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  become  supreme,  sucking  out  the  nutriment  of  every  other 
part  of  the  soul ;  and  a  man  seeks  through  vanity  that  which  he  can 
get  only  through  other  faculties,  and,  failing  to  realize  that  which  is 
sought  because  he  seeks  it  in  wrong  ways,  he  marvels  that  he  suffei-s, 
—do  you  marvel  that  he  does  f  Ought  he  not  to  sufTer  1  Is  it  not  a 
benefit  to  any  man  who  seeks  to  destroy  his  nature,  that  a  decree  of 
God  stands  and  says,  "  Thus  far,  and  no  farther,"  and  with  buffet 
shoves  him  off  from  his  own  harm  1  And  is  it  not  benevolence,  as 
well  ? 

5.  There  is  another  class  of  sufferings  which  perhaps  are  harder  to 
bear,  and  upon  which  the  same  remarks  will  cast  some  light     I  mean 
the  sufferings  of  bereavements  and  of  affection.     We  love ;  and  we 
are  placed  in  circumstances  developing  great  tenacity  and  fruitfulness 
of  love  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  love  of  parents  for  their  children.     We 
are  cautioned   against  idolatry — which  is  a  wise   caution.      Never- 
theless, in  the  order  of  Providence  and  of  nature,  a  little  child,  know- 
ing nothing,  is  to  live,  as  it  were,  off  from  and  out  of  his  parents;  and 
they  are  obliged,  so  to  speak,  to  enwrap  him.     They  throw  themselves 
around  about  him  in  order  that  he  may  feed  out  of  their  wisdom,  ten- 
derness, and  instruction  and  guidance.     Nor  is  it  possible  for  two  na- 
tures to  conform  themselves  to  the  necessities  of  an  inferior  nature  in 
this  way,  and  do  it  for  one,  two,  and  many  years,  and,  when  sudden- 
ly this  object  of  their  affection  is  taken  away  from  them,  not  feel  an 
to  ache  and  a  suffering  for  which  there  are  no  words  in  language — 
wid  for  which  no  words  are   needed,  because   ten  thousand   hearts 
interpret,  from  what  they  have  felt,  the  meaning  of  this  suffering. 
And  it  seems  strange  that  this  should  be  so.     There  are  many  points 
of  publicity  in  it      There  is  no  one  place  where  questions  fly  so 
thick,  and  where  they  are  so  difficult  to  answer,  as  here.     If  it  is  said, 
"This  child  died  by  a  violation  of  natural  law,  and  if  you  had  ob- 
■Gfved  natural  law  the  child  would  have  lived,"  the  answer  immedi- 
ttelyia,  "Then  why  did  I  not  have  natural  law  revealed  to  met    I 
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did  the  best  I  could.  I  rose  early  and  wit  up  late.  What  sort  of  pa* 
ternal  love  is  it  which  eould  leave  me  in  ignorance  of  that  on  which 
the  life  of  my  child  depended?  Across  the  way  is  a  child  that  is  poor 
and  sickly  and  abased ;  and  if  it  grows  up,  it  will  probably  grow  up  to 
mischief,  and  live  in  misery  all  its  life  long.  My  child  was  healthy,  it 
was  well  organized,  it  had  hereditary  tendencies  of  good ;  and  I 
watched  over  it,  and  spent  my  whole  honest  endeavor  to  do  well  by 
it.     And  yet  it  was  taken." 

You  cannot  answer  such  questions.  If  you  descend  to  human  phi- 
losophy in  this  matter,  all  that  you  can  say,  is,  that  we  are  living  in 
in  this  world  for  another,  and  that  transplantation  often  takes  place 
by  the  ministration  of  natural  law,  just  as  much  as  by  God's  right 
hand.  It  takes  place  according  to  a  decree  and  a  purpose  which  have 
not  been  revealed,  and  of  which  we  know  nothing  now,  though  we 
shall  understand  it  hereafter.  No  man  can  tell  why  his  companion 
should  be  taken  so  suddenly,  when  there  was  every  reason  why  she 
should  remain.  No  man  can  tell  why  a  person  who  is  useful  and  appa- 
rently indispensible  in  the  community,  as  a  Christian,  should  be  trans- 
planted prematurely — that  is,  before  the  time.  No  one  can  tell  why 
a  child  that  is  promising  and  virtuous,  and  in  whom  centre  the  hopes 
of  the  parent,  should  be  taken  before  it  has  grown  up.  There  is  in 
human  philosophy  no  answer  to  these  questions  that  can  satisfy  the 
heart  The  only  reply  that  can  be  made  to  them,  is,  that  the  suffering 
is  momentary ;  that  the  branch  that  is  broken  here  will  have  its  full 
growth  there ;  that  the  consummation  is  only  delayed ;  that  children 
whose  life  is  cut  short,  in  this  world  will  have  a  new  life  under  better 
auspices  in  the  world  to  come ;  that  what  we  lose  on  this  side  of  the 
grave  we  shall  have  again  when  we  reach  the  other  side.  There  comes 
in  a  larger  sense  of  life.  There  comes  in  a  thought  of  expansion  and 
opening. 

There  is  many  and  many  a  man  who  never  knew  that  there  were 
more  than  twenty-five  thousand  miles  in  the  universe  until  love  sent 
him  a  mourning  pilgrim  seeking  after  the  absent  one.  Then  he  learned 
that  there  was  an  infinity.  For,  when  a  soul  stricken  through  and 
through,  goes  mourning,  and  saying,  "Where  is  itt  where  is  it t"  and 
the  sun  says,  "  Not  in  me,"  and  night  says,  "  Not  in  me,"  and  the  grave 
mutely  says,  "  Not  in  me,"  and  God  says,  "  Here,"  a°d  the  Spirit  and 
the  Bride  say,  "  Come," — oh !  then  the  heart  learns  circumnavigation 
and  largeness,  and  has  restored  to  it  in  the  long  run,  in  the  augmented 
sense  of  love,  and  in  the  power  of  augmented  moral  being,  more  than 
has  been  taken  from  it  Absence  is  for  a  day,  but  knowledge  is  for 
eternity. 

"  No  chastening,"  says  the  apostle,  "  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be 
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joyoud,  bat  grievous."  God  is  not  like  foolish  parents  who  take  th9 
spoon  of  nozioas  medicine,  put  it  to  the  lips  of  the  child,  and  say, 
lying,  "Take  it,  my  dear;  it  is  sweet  and  good."  God  is  like  an 
honest  parent,  who  says  to  the  child,  "  It  is  very  bitter,  my  dear ;  but 
you  must  take  it ;  for  it  will  make  you  feel  better  by-and-by."     God 

says, 

"  Now  no  chastening  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous ; 
nevertheless,  afterward  it  yieldetb  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  unto 
them  which  are  exercised  thereby  [that  is,  who  are  disciplined  by  it]." 

So  it  is  of  bereavements,  and  of  all  such  sufferings. 

6.  Then  there  is  a  suffering  that  is  still  higher — for  we  have 
already  gone  very  high.  There  is  a  form  of  suffering  which  arises 
from  the  conflict  of  good  and  evil  in  ourselves,  or  the  harmoniz- 
ation of  a  man's  mind  or  soul  by  giving  the  control  of  it  to  his  higher 
Dature.  This  is  what  is  called  self-government.  It  is  also  called 
self-denial,  which  is,  doing  better  things  when  it  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  us  to  do  worse  things.  When  a  man  would  merely  ger- 
minate, and  he  arouses  himself  to  be  a  thinker,  that  is  self-denial  In 
other  words,  it  is  giving  power  to  the  intellect,  instead  of  giving  power 
to  the  flesh.  When  it  would  be  more  pleasant  for  a  man  to  follow  his 
fancy,  and  he  is  put  upon  following  his  moral  sense,  that  is  self-denial. 
And  what  is  it  but  giving  the  control  of  the  man's  life  to  his  conscience, 
instead  of  to  his  self-love  ?  When  a  man  would  enjoy  his  own  pleas- 
ure by  sitting  at  home  in  the  quiet  covert  of  his  household,  and  he  goes 
out  to  seek  and  to  save  those  who  are  lost,  to  rescue,  and  teach,  and 
bear  the  troubles  of  those  who  are  wayward  and  ignorant  and  tried, 
that  is  self  denial  And  what  is  that  but  teaching  a  man  to  act  from 
the  better  part  of  his  nature,  rather  than  from  his  selfish  instincts  ?  You 
practice  self-denial  only  when  you  act  from  a  higher  faculty  though 
you  are  tempted  to  act  from  a  lower  one.  When  you  act  from  a  spir- 
itual feeling,  though  you  are  tempted  to  act  from  a  mere  animal  one  ; 
when,  if  you  are  tempted  to  act  from  the  baser  elements  of  your  being, 
there  is  something  in  you  which  says,  "  Act  as  a  man  having  a  love- 
breeding  nature  ;"  when  you  lise  up  into  your  higher  faculties,  and  act 
in  them,  then  you  are  practicing  self-denial. 

But  here  comes  in  the  solution  of  one  of  the  mysteries  of  this  life  ; 
vix. :  that  pain  and  glorious  joy  are  quite  reconcilable.  There  is  not 
a  man  here,  I  hope,  who  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  suffer  and  yet 
feel  happier  because  he  suffers.  No  man  ever  does  a  thing  that  re- 
quires particular  exertion  and  makes  him  smart  in  the  doing,  and  yet 
that  is  right,  that  he  does  not  have  the  testimony  of  his  reason  and 
conscience  that  it  was  the  thing  to  do,  and  is  not  happier  for  hav- 
ing done  it.      Many  a  man,  under  such  e'reumstances,  is  able  to 
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say,  M  While  I  suffered  pain  down  where  my  lower  nature  is,  up 
where  my  higher  nature  is  I  was  gloriously  glad."  In  the  Bible  you 
will  find,  all  the  way  through,  representations  of  men  who  rejoiced  in 
infirmity ;  who  were  glad  for  suffering ;  who  were  happy  because  they 
were  miserable ;  but  the  happiness  and  gladness  and  rejoicing  must 
always  be  with  the  condition  that  if  there  are  two  kinds  of  faculties, 
one  higher  and  one  lower,  the  lower  one  suffers  because  the  upper  one 
has  gained  a  victory  over  it  The  upp?r  one  will  be  chanting  its  vic- 
tory all  the  time,  and  the  moanings  of  the  lower  one  will  scarcely  be 
heard.  If  selfishness  is  wounded  you  will  smart ;  but  benevolence  will 
be  glad  enough ;  and  the  gladness  will  more  than  make  up  for  the 
smarting.  If  you  are  tempted  by  pride,  and  pride  fights,  and  you  over- 
throw it,  the  wound  of  pride  will  smart,  and  pride  will  cry  out  with 
pain ;  but  conscience  will  fill  all  the  realm  above  with  a  nobler  and  a 
better  song  of  victory. 

Thus,  all  suffering  of  the  lower  feelings,  because  they  have  been  st 
fight  with  the  higher,  and  have  been  whipped  by  them,  will  bring  ont 
the  joy  and  the  music  of  the  higher.  And  there  is  no  such  transport 
as  that  which  a  man  feels  who  suffers  because  he  is  on  the  side  of  God, 
on  the  side  of  a  principle,  and  on  the  side  of  a  great  benevolence. 

So  it  is  that  martyrs  and  heroes  who  have  been  witnesses  for  God, 
and  have  suffered  for  his  cause,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  have  been  men 
who  were  able  to  rejoice  with  a  glory  of  exquisite  felicity  which 
never  was  vouchsafed  to  self-indulgent  men.  For  our  joys  increase  as 
our  faculties  go  up,  and  our  sufferings  increase  as  our  beings  augment 
Time  suffering  is  the  labor-pain  of  joy. 

7.  The  highest  suffering  is  that  which  men  experience  when  they 
identify  themselves  with  God's  cause  in  this  world,  where  the  battle  of 
their  own  deliverance  is  mainly  waged ;  where  the  battle  of  their  own 
lower  life  is  mainly  carried  on  ;  where  the  harmonization  of  their  own 
faculties  is  to  be  effected  by  God's  grace  and  training ;  where  they 
have  put  themselves,  as  it  were,  out  and  over  into  the  great  sphere  of 
human  activity,  and  are  living  for  other  people  and  other  interests  than 
their  own  ;  and  where  by  reason  of  these  right  and  soul-satisfying 
courses,  they  feel  that  they  are  really  the  Lord's. 

This  is  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said, 

"  If  children,  then  heirs ;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ;  ifso 
be  that  we  suffer  with  Him,  that  we  may  be  also  glorified  together." 

He  who  makes  Christ's  cause  in  this  world  his  own,  goes  up 
with  it,  or  goes  down  with  it,  in  joy  or  in  sorrow,  has  the  highest  form 
of  suffering.  And  it  is  a  suffering  which  like  the  wings  of  a  mighty 
angel  bears  one  over  the  little  that  remains,  and  brings  him  near  the 
very  throne  of  God  itsel£ 


j 
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In  application,  I  remark,  first,  that  the  great  realm  of  sorrow  and 
suffering  in  this  world  is  not  a  lawless  realm.  There  is  nothing  so 
dismal  as  for  one  to  feel  that  he  is  born  in  life  into  a  great  whirl  of  light 
and  darkness  where  there  are  accidents,  contingencies,  unregulated 
forces — perhaps  late,  and  perhaps  demoniac  influences ;  where  things 
are  loose  and  rampant  As  at  night  storms  howl  in  the  sky,  and  tor- 
ment the  sea,  and  run  riot  every  whither,  without  a  master,  so  men 
seem  to  think  it  is  in  this  world,  and  that  blood,  and  groans,  and  sighs, 
and  bereavements,  and  every  form  of  mischief  fill  the  world  full,  and 
that  there  is  no  God ;  or  that,  if  there  is,  He  hides  Himself,  and  does 
not  govern  the  world.  But  stop  I  There  is  not  a  drop  of  the  water  in 
the  midnight  storm  of  the  sea  which  seems  to  be  given  over  to  mis- 
rule, that  is  not  controlled  by  law,  and  does  not  act  accordingly. 
And  the  wild  caprice  of  night  on  the  sea  is  as  much  under  law  as  the 
formation  of  the  crystal,  or  the  growth  of  the  fruit,  or  the  develop- 
ment of  any  other  influences  upon  the  land.  It  is  ordered  of  God ; 
and  though,  to  our  look,  the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  has  been  one  great  unregulated  whirl  of  manifold 
Buffering  without  direction,  and  almost  without  profit,  yet,  after  all,  I 
think  we  may  join  Paul  in  his  magnificent  chant,  and  say, 

44  We  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God." 

This  world  is  not  abandoned,  and  it  is  not  lawless ;  and  suffering 
does  not  run  riot  as  it  pleases.  Suffering  is  God's  appointed  minister, 
and  is  working  in  the  sphere  where  He  appoints  it,  and  is  doing  His 
will ;  and  by  and  by,  when  it  has  cleared  off,  it  will  be  about  suffering 
just  as  it  is  in  the  fictile  factories  where,  when  they  paint  vases  with 
beautiful  flowers  and  running  vines,  they  are  smeared  with  black,  and 
put  into  the  furnace,  and  remain  black,  and  are  black  when  they  come 
out,  until  they  are  brushed,  and  the  black  disappears,  and  naught  but 
these  beautiful  flowers  and  vines  remain.  Behind  the  groans,  and  be 
hind  the  trouble,  and  behind  the  anguish  of  men  in  this  world,  God 
has  been  writing ;  and  in  the  light  of  the  eternal  world,  figures  will 
come  out,  results  will  be  seen,  of  which  we  have  no  conception  here. 
It  does  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be.  We  are  sons  of  God.  We 
are  much  oppressed  by  suffering.  We  come  through  tears.  There 
have  been  many  in  every  age  of  the  world  who  have  been  saved  by 
the  washing  of  their  garments  in  blood.  A  strange  bath !  A  strange 
white,  that  comes  from  crimson !  But  so  it  is.  God  took  your  com- 
panion; He  humbled  your  pride;  He  scattered  your  property;  He 
Knote  down  your  ambition ;  He  made  you  a  cripple,  and  rolled  you  out 
of  the  pale  of  industry,  and  left  you  dependent,  and  you  are  like  a 
callow  bird  fed  by  some  winged  messenger. 
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God  has,  in  all  this  vast  sphere  of  various  hindrances,  and  various 
attritions,  and  various  outlying  sufferings,  an  order.  And  it  is  no 
less  God's  because  it  is  executed  by  natural  law.  For  natural  laws  are 
Gods  fingers  ;  natural  law  is  the  reaching  out  of  God's  right  hand ; 
natural  law  is  the  will  of  God  throughout  the  universe. 

I  remark,  secondly,  Suffering  must  be  used  in  this  world.  That 
is  to  say,  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  comfort  ourselves  if  we  are  afflicted. 
Many  and  many  a  one  may  be  afflicted  and  not  know  what  to  do  with, 
his  blessing.  Many  may  be  afflicted  and  yet  not  understand  the  afflic- 
tion, and  not  work  it  out  As  when  one  is  sleeping  in  a  room  that  is 
filled  with  *  smoke,  and  is  half  suffocated,  and  is,  by  a  friend  that  is 
rushing  to  save  himself,  smitten  heavily, — if  he  does  not  understand 
the  warning  he  sleeps  on  and  is  consumed ;  as  when,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  man  not  taking  the  hint  does  not  rouse  up  and  save 
himself,  but  perishes :  so  suffering  often  comes  to  little,  because  it  is 
not  interpreted ;  because  men  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  it ;  because 
they  do  not  understand  the  direction  that  comes  to  them ;  because  they 
do  not  study  it,  and  endeavor  to  profit  by  it 

The  first  thought  every  man  has  in  respect  to  pain  or  suffering,  is  as 
to  the  shortest  cut  to  get  rid  of  it  Your  life  is  ore,  and  God  puts  you 
into  the  furnace,  and  kindles  the  fire ;  and  when  the  draught  begins  to 
spread  the  heat,  your  first  thought  is  of  the  quickest  way  to  get  the 
fire  out,  but  not  of  the  best  way  to  get  the  metal  out  and  leave  the 
dross.  Your  only  desire  is  to  get  away  from  the  fire.  Very  few 
there  are  who  have  the  grace,  when  God  afflicts  them,  to  say,  "  O I 
my  soul,  sit  thou  down  as  a  disciple  of  Christ,"  and  to  say,  "  O  Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  ?  What  shall  it  do  to  me  ?  What  secret  is  now  to  be 
disclosed?  What  better  way  is  to  be  walked ?  What  new  strength 
is  to  be  developed  ?  What  higher  hope  is  to  be  awakened?  Whafc 
disinterested  love  is  to  be  called  into  action  ?  What  hath  this  Buf- 
fering brought  to  me  ?" 

Suffering  is  as  God's  letter.  Open  it  and  read  it.  Many  of  yon 
will  find  that  you  are  titled,  or  that  there  is  an  inheritance  laid  up  for 
you.  But  suffering  needs  to  be  studied,  needs  to  be  pondered,  needs 
to  be  helped.  For  otherwise  it  may  be  as  a  blind  or  dumb  messenger, 
unable  to  show  you  anything,  or  io  lead  you  anywhere.  How  mud*, 
suffering  there  is  that  is  squandered  in  this  life  !  How  much  suffering 
there  is  that  seems  to  come  from  nowhere,  and  to  go  nowhere  I  Ante 
in  the  midst  of  all  our  sufferings  in  this  life,  while  we  maintain  this  gen- 
eral faith  that  it  is  a  minister  of  God  for  our  education,  cautionary,  dis- 
ciplinary, formative ;  while  we  are  carrying  with  us,  as  a  kina  of  sblelft, 
this  blessed  thought,  there  comes  in  also  the  other  tnougut  —and  the 
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two  are  nearly  joined  together — that  the  day  of  suffering  is  a  short 
day,  and  that  the  day  of  remuneration  is  an  everlasting  day. 

"  For  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us.1' 

If  I  may  stand  at  last  before  God,  with  all  that  which  belonged  to 
the  material  globe  purged  away ;  with  all  those  forces,  gigantic  and  in- 
tense, that  allied  me  to  the  animal  life  below  subdued  and  converted 
into  a  higher  spiritual  force  ;  if  I  may  stand  there  competent  to  under- 
stand things  which  were  hidden  from  me  here,  with  all  the  noblest  in- 
stincts and  intuitions  of  my  nature  purified  and  exalted,  so  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  look  God  in  the  face  and  call  him  Father,  and  see  him  as  ho 
is — in  that  hour  of  coronation  and  of  mighty  triumph,  what  matter  will 
it  be  if  I  have  gained  it  through  some  tears,  and  many  sorrows,  aud 
much  suffering  ?  The  sufferings  which  we  are  going  through,  if  they 
are  not  aimless,  are  full  of  promise  to  us. 

Woe  be  to  him  then,  that  suffers  and  grows  harder.  Woe  be  to 
them  who  suffer  and  grow  selfish.  Woe  be  to  them  who  suffer  and 
sink  down,  and  down,  and  down.  Suffer  as  the  vine  does.  The  cutting 
off  of  the  branch  by  the  pruner's  knife  is  not  lost  strength.  The  vine 
says,  "  If  I  may  not  grow  in  that  direction,  I  wNl  grow  in  some  other 
direction."  And  so  it  pours  new  blood  into  the  cluster ;  and  more 
sugar  goes  to  each  grape.  And  God  prunes  those  that  he  loves,  that 
they  may  bring  forth  more  and  better  fruit. 

Is  God  dealing  with  you  ?  Do  not  do  as  Paul  did,  even.  Do  not 
pray  thrice  that  the  suffering  may  be  removed.  Is  God  dealing  with 
you  and  laying  his  cross  upon  yon  ?  Submit.  Do  not  ask  to  have  the 
pain  taken  away.  Say,  "Lord  teach  me  how  to  use  my  sufferincr  f<* 
thy  glory.  Teach  me  patience.  Teach  me  laith.  Teach  me  how  to 
commingle  joy  with  sorrow.  Teach  me  how  to  see  what  I  never  shouM 
have  seen  but  for  these  trials.  Bring  me  nearer  home.  Train  me  in 
manhood.  Make  me  more  inwardly  than  I  have  been,  and  I  care  not  for 
the  outward  experience." 

Full  blessed  are  they  that  are  called,  and  that  have  this  sign — 
'Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scour geth  every  son  whom 
he  receiveth. 

If  you  do  not  suffer  at  all,  in  the  shape  of  care  or  disappointment 
or  aspiration,  or  in  any  of  the  forms  of  affliction  which  are  incident  to 
the  divine  economy  in  this  world,  God  says  that  you  are  not  sons. 
If  there  is  no  strife,  if  there  is  no  aspiration,  if  there  is  no  breaking 
*way  from  the  lower  forms  in  which  you  are  clasped  and  held,  then 
there  is  no  birth-pain,  and  therefore  there  is  no  birth.  But  if  you  suf- 
f«i  and  are  submissive  and  are  instructed  of  God,  suffering  is  sanctified 
to  you.     And  then  you  are  children  of  God.     Then  you  are  sons  of 
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hough  it  does  not  appear  how  great  the  glory  of  that  estate  is, 
now  that  we  are  the  sons  of  God,  and  that  when  he  shall  ap- 
jhail  be  like  him,  and  see  him  as  he  is,  and  dwell  with  him  for- 
ib*«ver. 


4»» 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

aw  near  thee  with  ever-increasing  joy  and  hope,  our  Father,  since  thou 
ethy  love  manifest  to  us  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
ot  borne  against  fear,  and  in  the  face  of  storms,  full  of  doubt,  full  of 
where  so  many  have  been  whelmed  and  wrecked.  For  we  have  a 
1  of  prophecy  and  testimony.  We  are  able  to  say  I  know.  Oar 
better  witnesses  that  thou  art,  and  that  thou  art  the  rewarder  of 
i  diligently  seek  thee,  than  any  reasoning  can  be.  We  have  felt  thy 
It  is  by  the  power  of  thine  heart  that  ours  have  been  buoyed  up 
•d  mightily  in  the  hour  of  onr  depression  and  weakness.     How 

need  thee  I  Still  we  walk  in  the  strength  let  down  upon  us  from 
i  if  it  were  our  own  strength.    We  control  the  earth  with  all  its 

and  hidden  forces  around  about  us  as  if  this  was  our  power.  Thus 
ring  by  the  inflections  of  thy  will  which  are  the  laws  of  this  globe, 
ming  to  ourselves  the  skill  and  the  knowledge  which  is  all  borrow- 
t  hee.  For  in  thee  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  And  thus 
iih  thee,  how  can  we  be  harmed  ?    How  can  auy thing  befall  those 

their  trust  in  God?    If  thou  art  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us? 
uble  brings  fruit  and  peace,  and  sorrows  bring  down  joy. 
oice,  O  Lord !  that  thou  art  such  an  one ;  and  that  this  great  wea- 
k!  long  and  lonely  travailing  world  is  not  forgotten;  and  that  the 

of  light  which  break  upon  it  here  and  there,  as  through  storm- 
le  sun  sometimes  breaks,  are  not  all  the  light  that  is  reserved  for 
rejoice  that  this  great  burdened  mankind  that  so  long  have  afflict- 
selves  and  been  afflicted,  have  a  pitying  God;  and  that  thou  art 
them  in  thine  arms,  and  that  thou  art  lor/king  forward  to  the  day 
umation  ;  and  that  even  as  the  seasons  bring  forth  little  things  that 
3  and  grow  and  ripen  until  they  wax  strong ;  so  thou  art  strength- 
3  world,  and  thou  art  causing  it  to  ripen  more  i  nd  more  unto  thy 

thou  shalt  bring  forth  in  the  world  victory  when  tears  shah 
Pall,  and  sorrows  shall  be  forgotten,  and  men  for  songs  shall  for- 
ns  and  sighs.  In  that  blight  day  thou  shalt  vindicate  the  ad- 
ion  of  love.  And  while  thou  wilt  make  it  manifest,  full  of  truth 
>f  justice,  it  shall  be  fuller  of  mercy  and  overflow ;  and  all  the  universal 
ill  know  that  thou  art  a  God  omnipotent  in  love,  and  that  thou 
u*d  the  whole  creation,  a9  a  tree  of  life,  to  shake  down  its  blossom* 
lesscd  fruits.  Even  so,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly ;  for  our  faith  is 
il.  The  darkness  is  so  great,  the  multitude  of  those  that  know  not 
)  large,  and  wickedness  is  so  desperate,  the  suffering  and  the  sigh- 
above  and  from  beneath  are  so  pitiful,  that  the  whole  creation 
>gether  in  pain.  And  dost  thou  not  hear  it  ?  Are  we  only  to  hear 
now,  and  dost  thou  forget,  sitting  in  the  palaces  of  thy  love  and 
forth  ?  Thou  hast  given  us  testimony  of  thy  remembrance  in  thy 
1  having  given  him,  thou  wilt  give  all  things  that  are  needful. 
3  cannot  mistake,  nor  go  wrong,  nor  the  world  be  wrecked.  What 
Lark  (and  there  is  much  darkness  brooding  that  will  not  rise),  and 
is  strange  and  mysterious  (and  life  is  full  of  mystery  to  us,  unknow 
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tag  and  untaught),  all  is  light  before  thee,  that  seest  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning. Love  cannot  go  wrong.  And  when  thou  shalt  have  consummat- 
ed all  things  and  completed  thy  work,  we  shall  behold  it,  and  with  all  thy 
ransomed  hosts  shall  pronounce  it  good.  And  in  the  faith  of  thee  (not  in 
our  knowledge  of  thee),  in  the  faith  of  God's  love  (not  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  way  in  which  love  is  working),  we  stand  and  will  endure  to  the  end. 

And  now,  we  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  thou  wilt  vouch- 
safe help  to  every  one  in  thy  presence  according  to  his  special  need.  Some 
are  in  joy,  and  some  are  in  sorrow.  Some  are  in  despondency  and  doubt, 
and  some  are  in  the  utter  confidence  and  expectation  of  hope.  We  pray 
that  thou  wilt  draw  near  to  all  those  in  the  sunlight  and  to  all  those  in  the 
shadow,  alike.  Grant  unto  them,  this  day,  that  portion  of  divine  influence 
which  they  need.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  those  who  are  in 
prosperity  may  know  how  to  consecrate,  of  their  own  good  will,  their  pros- 
perity to  God  who  loves  them.  And  we  pray  that  those  who  are  walking 
in  sorrow  and  in  adversity  may  find  the  grace  of  God  and  the  strength  of 
God  in  them,  and  never  leaving  them  nor  forsaking  them.  And  may  none 
account  the  burden  too  heavy  which  God  gives  them  the  strength  to  bear. 
Hay  none  be  unwilling  to  take  his  cross  and  bear  it.  Blessed  be  thy 
name  that  thou  didst  bow.  that  thou  didst  bend,  that  thou  didst  desire  the 
trouble  to  be  removed,  and  didst  pray  for  it,  but  didst,,  by  the  blessed  for- 
titude and  endurance  of  love,  drink  the  cup,  and  wouldst  not  suffer  it  to 
pass,  since  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  thou  shouldst  drink  it.  And  may 
we,  more  feeble  and  failing  and  fearing  than  thou  wert,  and  with  less  dis- 
cipline than  thine,  be  able  to  bear  the  things  that  are  not  taken  off  at  our 
cry.  And  if  the  thorn  be  piercing  and  painful,  and  we  beseech  thee  thrice, 
grant,  at  least,  that  thy  grace  may  be  sufficient. 

O  Lord,  may  we  suffer  on,  if  suffering  be  our  appointed  lot.  If  we  are 
to  be  disappointed,  and  our  way  is  to  be  blocked  up,  it  is  the  way  of  the 
Lord.  Let  him  do  what  seemeth  to  him  good.  May  we  be  able  evermore 
to  have  this  confidence,  that  God  is  our  friend  ;  and  that  life  itself,  with  all 
Its  experiences,  though  we  may  not  see  it  now,  is  our  friend ;  and  that  we 
are  ripening  and  preparing  for  the  ministration  of  suffering  as  well  as  for 
joy, — for  that  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.  May  we  be 
brave.  May  we  be  enduring  and  patient  unto  the  end.  May  we  know 
how  to  outwork  sorrow  and  trouble  and  care.  May  we  know  how  to  re- 
joice in  the  midst  of  suffering  and  infirmity.  May  we  count  it  all  joy  when 
we  fall  into  divers  trials.  May  we  be  so  elated  with  hope  from  above,  with 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  shall  not  be  cast  down  as  other 
men  are,  but  shall  walk  in  the  light.  And  may  we  know  how  to  extract 
joy  from  suffering.  So,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  we  may  be  taught  of  God. 
And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt,  out  of  our  sorrows  and  sufferings  have  it  given 
to  us  to  comfort  those  who  are  in  like  affliction.  May  we  know  how  to  go 
about  doing  good,  and  fulfill  the  law  of  our  God  in  our  example.  And  we 
beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  any  that  are 
in  thy  presence  to-day  looking  wistful,  and  yet  feeling  that  they  deserve  no 
thought  of  God.  They  that  are  conscious  of  their  sinfulness,  and  are  over- 
pressed  with  the  conviction  of  their  ill -desert;  they  that  do  not  feel  even 
that  they  have  strength  to  avoid  sin  nor  to  turn  away  from  it;  that  they 
have  no  Saviour  whom  they  dare  approach,  and  who,  yet,  need  one  above 
all  others,  and  in  whom  there  is  a  conflict  between  despair  and  the  love  of 
that  which  is  evil.  Lord  Jesus,  are  not  these  thine  own  ?  Is  it  not  the 
work  of  thy  grace  to  succor  just  such?  Wilt  thou  not  appear  for  those 
that  cannot  help  themselves?  Thou  that  dost  break  open  the  prison  door; 
thou  that  dost  go  out  after  the  lost  to  find  them  and  to  bring  them  back  ; 
thou  that  dost  not  wait  for  prodigals  to  come  close  to  thee  and  speak  their 
whole  speech,  but  dost  burst  out  with  thy  love,  full  of  overflowing  joy  and 
forgiveness  upon  them,  hast  thou  not  here  many  that  thou  wilt  rescue  by 
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thy  grace  and  by  thy  power,  for  the  honor  and  the  glory  of  thine  on 
name? 

■  

We  pray  for  those  who  do  not  pray.  We  pray  for  the  chidren  of  pi 
rents  long  since  gone  home,  who  have  forgotten  parental  example,  and  hai 
wandered  from  evil  to  evil 

Peradventure  many  have  come  up  hither  this  morning,  not  knowing  whi 
brought  them  here.    Is  there  not  one  wanderer  in  our  midst  this  morni 
to  whom  thou  art  speaking  already,  and  whose  conscience  is  condemn i 
him,  but  who  is,  after  so  long  a  time  tuining  and  going  back  toward 
Father's  house  ?    We  pray  that  many  wanderers  may  be  reclaimed.    Mi 
there  be  many  of  those  whose  hearts  have  been  hardened,  that  to  day  beg 
to  experience  a  divine  contrition.    And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  th 
we  may  know  how  to  discern  such,  and  how  to  succor  them.    And  m 
every  heart  that  to-day  is  conscious  of  Christ's  grace,  of  his  tenderness 
forgiving  mercy,   and  of  his  long-suffering,  have  some  lesson,  some  m 
some  service  for  those  that  are  bestead,  for  those  that  are  hindered,  for  th 
that  need  succor.    We  pray  that  thy  work  may  abound ;  that  the  truth 
become  a  living  power ;  that  we  may  hear  men  beginning  to  rejoice 
before  have  not  known  thee.    And  may  this  whole  sanctuary  be  filled  w 
the  presence  of  our  God,  and  with  his  soul-filling  power. 

Bless  all  thy  Churches  to-day.    May  thy  servants  that  are  appointed 
preach  the  Gospel  be  more  and  more  filled  with  God's  power.    If  any 
them  are  sick  or  in  weakness  or  despondency,  give  them  the  light  of 
countenance.    And  may  they  in  the  joy  of  the  truth  of  thy  salvation  be 
to  go  on  in  their  way  to  the  end,  enduring  patiently.    And  we  pray  t. 
thou  wilt  unite  thy  people  more  and  more.    May  we  think  more  of 
things  in  which  we  agree,  and  less  of  the  things  in  which  we  differ.  AndL 
pray  that  thy  Churches,  united  together  in  the  love  of  God,  and  in  patie 
with  each  other,  and  in  the  common  strife  of  good  will,  and  of  doing 
may  illumine  all  this  land.    May  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  receive 
tidings  of  thy  Gospel.    And  may  Jesus  Christ  become  known,  and  his  c 
name  be  spoken  in  every  language  under  heaven.    May  those  who  to-« 
everywhere  over  the  earth,  are  seeking  to  make  the  light  shine  in  the  d 
ness  of  heathendom  be  remembered  of  God ;  and  may  their  hearts  be  c? 
forted,  and  their  hands  strengthened. 

We  pray,  our  Father,  that  thou  wilt  speedily  bring  to  an  end  the 
war  that  shakes  the  earth.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  peace 
bring  with  it  justice,  and  that  it  may  be  such  a  peace  that  all  the  com 
people  shall  be  fructified  by  it.  We  pray  that  dynasties  that  live  by  i 
fishness  and  by  oppression  may  find  their  power  waning,  and  that  He  wh 
right  it  is  shall  come  and  reign.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  g 
light,  and  knowledge,  and  truth,  and  religion  to  the  people,  that  they 
find  in  Christ  their  birthright  of  liberty,  and  be  able  to  sustain  it,  and 
be  corrupted  by  it.  Oh  1  make  haste*  Is  there  not  blood  enough  that  fl 
to  the  horses1  bridles  ?  Are  there  not  groans  enough  ?  Is  there  not  mu 
enough  ?  Lord,  look  out  and  rebuke  the  slaying  and  the  slayer,  and 
destroying  and  the  destruction.  O  Lord  Godl  come,  and  let  thy  wi 
as  the  wings  of  a  dove  be  outspread,  and  beneath  the  shadow  of  thy  wi 
may  the  nations  find  rest. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit    Am*. 
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I  shall  speak  to  you  this  evening  on  the  subject  that  is  derived  from 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  which  I  have  just  read  in  your  hear- 
ing, and  which  is  found  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Luke's  Gospel. 

Although  this  is  often  preached  from,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole 
ground  which  is  covered  by  it  is  very  seldom  looked  at  Only  half  of 
it  is  generally  employed  ;  and  surely,  that  is  worthy  of  every  consider- 
ation. It  is  in  every  respect  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  the  recorded 
teachings  of  our  Master.  And  it  is  fully  as  admirable  a  piece  of  art  as 
it  is  a  piece  of  instruction. 

If  you  consider  how  our  Master  was  surrounded  with  malignant 
watching  enemies ;  if  you  consider  that  the  very  truths  which  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  preach  were  the  truths  which  they  most  bitterly 
hated ;  if  you  consider  that  the  mercy  of  God  to  all  men  was  in  their 
judgment  treason  to  his  peculiar  people,  and  that  the  allegation  of 
pride  and  of  self-conceit  and  of  hypocrisy  against  the  Pharisees  and 
the  Scribes  was  to  the  last  degree  offensive  ;  if  you  consider  that  these 
men  were  fanatical  as  well  as  malignant,  and  that  there  was  danger,  in 
any  hour,  that  they  would  buret  forth  with  such  rage  and  fury  to  de- 
stroy the  Saviour  that  it  became  necessary  for  him  at  times  to  veil  his 
instruction  ;  if,  considering  these  things,  you  see  how  his  parables  were 
constructed,  how  they  struck  the  very  centre,  and  yet  were  presented 
in  such  pictorial  forms  that  these  men  who  grated  their  teeth  over  them 
could  not  well  get  hold  of  them,  and  were  obliged  to  hear  them  ;  if 
you  see  how  beautiful  the  parable  is,  and  then  see  how  it  smites  them 
under  the  fifth  rib— if  you  see  and  consider  these  things,  you  cannot 
but  feel  that  there  was  masterly  execution  of  plan,  and  that  there  was 
masterly  art  in  so  covering  a  large  ground  of  moral  truth  with  few 
touchings — in  the  so  speaking  things  that  while  they  were  absolutely 
simple,  they  were  almost  omnipotent  in  their  effect  Such  a  consider- 
ation, I  think,  will  not  alone  raise  in  our  minds  admiration  for  the 
power  of  Christ  as  an  artist-worker  in  form,  but  will  also  add  to  the 
rest  with  which  we  then  accept  the  moral  instruction.     For,  after  all, 

we  shall  feel  more  and  more,  as  we  study  these  things,  that  beautiful 
as  they  are,  and  admirable  as  they  are,  in  form,  it  is  the  least  of  their 

excellence ;  and  it  is  the  richness  of  the  interior  that  abides  with  us. 

Sufdat  Bruno,  Oet  30, 1870.  Lemon  :  Lukb  XV.,  1 1-3L     Htmkb  (Plymouth  Collection ) ; 
Mm,  1311,  865,  900i 
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There  were  three  characters  in  this  parable.  It  is  aimed,  unques- 
tionably, at  the  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees — the  men  that  supposed  they 
embodied  in  themselves  every  excellence  that  inhered  in  human  nature 
and  showed  forth  the  purity  of  the  temple.  They  had  been  keeping  God's 
law,  now,  for  some  hundred  years  or  more,  with  such  rigor  that  they 
really  felt  that  they  had  laid  God  under  an  obligation.  He  had  said  that 
if  they  would  keep  his  law  perfectly,  their  lands  should  be  kept  from  the 
hands  of  the  enemy ;  that  they  should  govern  themselves,  and  that  they 
should  govern  other  men  as  they  had  been  governed.  And  they  really 
believed  that  they  had  taken  God  at  his  word,  and  fulfilled  every  duty. 
Nay  more,  they  had  gone  beyond  the  letter,  and  avowed  it  a  moral 
duty,  so  that  there  might  be  ample  margin  ;  so  that  there  should  be 
no  mistake.  And  they  came  to  feel,  "  There,  this  is  the  promise,  and 
we  have  fulfilled  it  to  the  letter,  and  more  than  to  the  letter;  and  now 
God  is  bound  to  fulfill  his  part  of  the  covenant"  And  it  was  an  enig- 
ma, it  was  a'  profound  perplexity  to  their  minds,  why  it  was,  with  all 
these  promises,  that  they  were  trodden  under  foot  of  the  Romans,  and 
despoiled  as  they  had  been.  They  could  not  understand  that  For 
they  were  righteous  men — that  one  thing  they  knew.  There  were 
other  things  that  they  were  ignorant  about ;  but  they  knew  about  this 
— that  they  were  thoroughly  good  men.     Admirable  men  they  were. 

Now,  it  became  necessary  for  every  one  of  them  to  be  slain.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  strike  the  sword  right  home  to  this  conceit  in  which 
their  very  life  was  bound  up.  And  this  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
was  aimed  at  them.  That  older  brother  is  the  Pharisee ;  and  the 
younger  brother  is  the  Gentile — the  outside  man  of  the  world.  And 
we  must  bear  in  mind  these  two  characters,  because  we  have  their  par- 
allel in  our  own  midst.  The  Pharisee  is  not  alone  of  Jewish  extraction. 
There  are  Anglo-Saxon  Pharisees.  Just  the  same  state  of  mind  which 
was  represented  by  the  Pharisees  of  the  temple,  is  still  represented  by 
the  arrogant  moralist  and  the  purist  of  our  own  times. 

There  were,  as  I  have  said,  these  three  characters — the  sinning,  im- 
petuous young  man,  and  the  proper  and  well-behaved  elder  brother, 
and  the  father.  They  are  all  of  them  striking  in  the  way  in  which 
they  are  delineated.  The  two  sons  come  into  mention  at  the  very  be- 
ginning, and  in  remarkable  contrast.  The  young  man,  willful,  way- 
ward, apparently  without  much  affection  for  his  parents,  at  any  rate 
headstrong,  bent  upon  pleasure,  demanded  that  his  father  should  give 
him  his  patrimony.  The  father  did  so.  The  young  man  gathered 
up  all  that  belonged  to  him,  and  went  into  a  far  country:  and 
his  life  there  was  a  life  of  utter  dissipation.  The  other  brother  ia 
introduced  as  a  stayer-at-home.  And,  as  we  learn  in  the  sequel,  he 
was  one  who  was  rigidly  obedient  to  his  father.     He  studied  the  into> 
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of  the  place.  He  took  care  of  the  old  man,  and  of  all  his  possessions. 
He  was  a  respectable  citizen.  No  man  could  say  ought  against  him. 
He  staid  at  home  and  attended  to  his  duty,  and  his  whole  duty,  while 
that  scapegrace  of  a  younger  brother  had  gone  oflf,  taking  all  the  prop- 
erty that  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  had  sunk  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
luad  plunged  to  the  bottom ;  and  the  last  thing  heard  from  him  was, 
tikiat  he  was  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  feeding  swine,  and  eating 
tkeir  food. 

Here  are  the  two  brothers — the  older  and  the  younger ;  and  the 

oontrast  is  a  sad  one.     Here  is  the  good  older  brother,  the  respectable 

older  brother,  staying  at  home  and  attending  to  his  duty,  an  honorable 

citizen,  an  obedient  son,  an  excellent  man,  and  a  most  proper  person ; 

arod  there  is  that  miserable,  dissipated,  wretched,  besotted,  young  man, 

drinking,  rioting  in  debauchery,  wasting  bodily  strength,  wasting  purity 

of  affection,  wasting  everything,  bestializing  himself,  clear  down  to 

tie  bottom.     And  who  would  not  want  to  be  the  older  brother  ?     I 

'Would  not     I  would  rather  be  the  younger  one.     But  let  us  see. 

How  is  the  picture  of  this  young  man  drawn  t     So  that  men  will 
te  fascinated  with  his  career?     No,  I  think  not.     Everybody's  sym- 
pathy goes  with  him.      You  cannot  help,  when  you  read  the  parable 
clear  through,  being  on  the  side  of  the  young  man.     And  yet,  there  is 
*wbody  in  this  world  who  thinks  he  did  a  good  thing.      Everybody 
feels  that  he  was  wicked,  and  thbt  he  was  justly  punished  for  his  wick- 
edness.   Every  single  step  is  so  drawn  that,  while  your  sympathy,  in 
some  sense,  holds  on  to  him,  it  is  a  sympathy  that  all  the  time  is  con- 
atoning  him.     There  is  an  undertone  all  the  while,  in  your  heart, 
*hich  says,  u  Well,  he  is  reaping  what  he  sowed.     Since  he  has  pur- 
eed, and  will  pursue,  such  a  course,  he  must  receive  such  punishment" 
^nd  you  condemn  him,  and  punish  him  in  your  thoughts,  as  he  goes 
°&  from  bad  to  worse. 

There  is  pleasure — that  is  the  first  step  of  a  dissipated  life.     And 

there  is  excitement  in  it     There  is  a  joyous  period  that  belongs  to  it 

*hen  comes  the  period  of  beginning  shadows.      Then  comes  some 

Singling  bitterness  with  the  cup.     And  the  two  elements  change  very 

**st    The  bitter  more  and  more  predominates.      And  by  and  by  the 

Period  arrives  in  which  want  and  fear  begin  to  come  in,  together  with 

*he  consciousness  which  vice  carries  with  it     Vice  at  the  beginning  is 

*U  bright ;  and  so  long  as  wicked  men  are  prosperous  they  have  no 

lack  of  friends  ;  but  when  trouble  comes  it  begins  to  be  dark,  and  they 

become  separated   one  from   another,  and   find   themselves   without 

friends.    For  nothing  in  this  world  is  so  heartless,  I  was  going  to  say, 

8*  men  who  have  had  fellowship  in  vice  together.     It  is  not  always  so. 

&it  one  of  the  mysteries  of  long-continued  vice  is,  that  while  it  wastes 
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the  body,  it  does  mischief  the  heart ;  that  it  rubs  out  the  finer  feelings  \ 
that  it  not  only  takes  away  cordiality  and  sympathy  from  men,  bat 
leaves  them  selfish  and  hard  as  a  stone.  The  worst  mischief  of  vice  u 
that  it  leaves  men  so  without  a  heart 

This  was  an  exceptional  case,  therefore.  The  career  of  this  young 
man  was  not  long  enough  drawn  out  to  reach  the  very  foundation, 
He  "wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  living."  It  was  a  swirl  of 
intoxication  that  he  was  in.  For  it  is  said,  "  When  he  came  to  him- 
self," etc.  From  the  time  that  he  left  his  father  s  house,  clear  down  to 
the  time  when  he  was  feeding  swine,  a  lone  exile,  he  was  in  a  kind  of 
insanity.  He  had  been  whirling  through  scenes  of  dissipation  and 
debauchery.  And  now,  with  more  temperate  diet,  and  more  select 
companionship  (for  I  think  he  changed  to  advantage  when  he  took 
the  swine  for  his  companions!)  he  came  to  himself  Better  diet 
brought  coolness  to  his  brain ;  and  these  better  companions  did  not 
lead  him  astray.  His  reason  came  back  to  him.  And  the  moment 
his  reason  came  back,  he  showed  that  there  was  something  in  him 
which  had  not  yet  been  spoiled.  He  recognized  his  whole  condition. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  palliate  it  He  made  no  excuses.  He  heaped 
no  reproaches  on  his  companions,  nor  upon  himself,  even.  The  past 
was  gone.  He  simply  said  to  himself,  "  Well,  I  am  worse  than  my 
father's  slaves  and  hired  servauts  ;  but  this  one  thing  I  will  do :  I  will 
go  back  on  my  track.  I  will  retrace  my  steps.  I  will  go  home.  I 
will  go  to  my  father,  and  will  say  to  him  that  I  have  sinned."  There 
was  not  one  single  exculpation.  He  felt  that  he  had  sinned,  that 
heaven  had  seen  his  sin,  and  that  God  had  noted  it  And  he  deter- 
mined, when  he  reached  home,  to  say  to  his  father,  "  I  have  sinned 
against  heaven,  and  before  thee.  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  called  thy 
son."  He  said  to  himself,  "  I  will  go  home,  and  I  will  ask  to  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  down  with  the  servants."  He  had  a  heart  yet  which  led 
him  to  desire  to  go  back  to  his  fathers  house.  And  such  a  heart  as 
that  has  something  recoverable  in  it.  Vice  had  not  washed  out  an  the 
color.  It  had  not  ground  all  the  enamel  off.  There  was  something 
sound  at  the  bottom  yet  He  had  been  through  a  very  wicked  course, 
and  yet  everybody  feels  that  there  was,  after  all,  something  salvable  in 
that  young  man's  case — that  there  was  softness,  tenderness,  recupera- 
tiveness  of  heart  in  him.  You  will  take  notice,  also,  that  when  he 
had  set  his  face  homeward  toward  his  father's  house,  with  the  liturgy 
that  he  meant  to  recite,  he  was  not  permitted  by  that  dear  old  man  to 
get  through  ail  the  humiliation  that  he  had  proposed  for  himself.  For, 
long  before  he  got  in  sight  of  his  father  s  house,  his  father  had  got 
sight  of  him.  Sorrowing  love  watches  more  for  an  outcast  than  le- 
pentance  watches  for  one's  own  self.  The  father  saw  him  before  he 
saw  the  father,  and  ran  to  him. 
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Some  might  have  said,  "  It  is  proper  that  there  should  he  atone- 
ment made  for  offended  parental  authority ;  dignity  and  government 
require  that  the  offender  should  go  through  a  probation  ;  it  is  neces- 
sary that  he  should  confess."     But  love  did  not  think  so. 

"  When  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off,  his  father  saw  him,  and  had  com- 
passiou,  and  run,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him/1 

Oh !  how  easy  it  is  to  confess  into  the  great  open  heart  of  love  ! 
and  how  hard  it  is  to  confess  in  the  stern  face  of  justice,  of  reproach, 
and  of  rebuke !  But  where  there  is  the  glowing  heart  of  sympathy 
and  of  love,  who  could  not  bury  his  face  in  his  mother's  bobom  and 
say,  "  Mother  1  mother  I  I  have  gone  wrong  "  !  Many  a  child  a  tender 
mother  can  save,  whom  a  stern  father  would  destroy  utterly. 

And  so,  in  the  representation  of  the  divine  mercy  here,  the  word 
of  God  stands  open  like  a  mother's  heart,  waiting,  nay,  anticipating, 
nay,  running  after,  the  delinquent  And  when  he  said,  "  I  have  sinned 
against  heaven  and  in  thy  sight,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called 
thy  son,"  his  father  would  not  let  him  say,  "  Make  me  as  one  of  thy 
hired  servants  " ;  he  cut  that  all  off,  and  impetuously  called  for  the 
robe,  and  the  ring,  and  the  shoes.  And  the  boy  needed  them  all,  for 
he  was  a  vagabond.  But  he  had  come  to  all  the  insignia  of  enjoyment 
and  triumphant  festivity.  All  were  glad  ;  the  old  man's  heart  was  very 
glad ;  and  it  went  out  like  a  cataract 

And  so  the  young  man  was  rescued.     Well,  I  am  glad  of  it     He 
was  too  good  to  spoil  so.    There  was  something  good  in  him.    You  see 
that  he  went  by  excess  of  social  feeling.    He  was  gentle ;  he  was  gen- 
erous ;  he  was  affectionate.    There  was  much  nobility  about  him  ;  and 
yet  it  all  went  wrong.    But  when,  going  wrong,  experience  touched 
his  better  qualities,  he  began  to  come  back  again.     And  everybody  is 
on  his  side.    Everybody  goes  with  the  young  einner.     And  everybody 
goes  against  the  elder  brother  just  as  much.     Yet  he  is  the  pattern 
young  man.     He  is  the  man   who  is  the  admiration  of  the   neigh- 
borhood.    He  is  the  man  who  thinks  his  life  ought  to  be  written  and 
put  in  a  book.     He  is  the  man  who  is  so  virtuous  that  he  cannot  look 
out  of  the  window  when  a  wicked  man  is  staggering  by.     He  is  the 
man  who  prays  every  day,  and  thanks  God  that  he  is  not  as  other 
men  are.     Oh  1   he  is  so  strict !     He  has  never  neglected  anything, 
that  be  knows  of     He  has  kept  the  whole  law.     lie  has  been  good. 
He  has  staid  at  home,  and  taken  care  of  his  father,  and  especially 
of  his  father's  property.     Well,  as  he  came  in  from  the  field  where 
ta  had  been   meditating  upon  his  excellence,  he   heard   an   uncom- 
mon noise  in  the  paternal  mansion ;  and  he  called  out  to  one  of  the 
»*vants  (for  there  were  a  great  many  of  them  running  hither  and 
thither  <*n   strange    errands)    and  said,    "Come  here — what  is  all 
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this  t"  And  the  servant  said,  in  his  great  haste  (for  be  had  bat  time 
for  a  hasty  reply)  "  Thy  brother  is  come.  This  feast  is  of  thy  father's 
making,  for  joy  of  his  restoration."  And  the  young  man  was  angry. 
So  angry  was  he  that  he  would  not  come  in. 

As  near  as  we  can  learn,  when  this  younger  son  went  away  from 
his  father's  house,  he  went,  not  only  to  the  great  grief  of  his  father, 
but  with  the  express  disapprobation  of  the  elder  brother.  And,  as 
near  as  we  can  learn,  the  elder  brother  then  dismissed  him  from  all 
further  sympathy,  and  from  all  further  inquiry.  We  do  not  learn,  at 
any  rate,  that  he  made  any  question  as  to  where  he  had  gone,  or  what 
had  happened  to  him.  But  there  were  tidings  of  the  absent  one,  be- 
cause it  is  declared  that  he  had  wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  living, 
and  with  harlots,  That  is  all.  The  elder  brother  neither  went  for 
him,  nor  sent  for  him.  Nor  did  he  show  any  anxiety  about  his  re- 
covery. And  when  he  did  come  back  he  was  angry.  All  the  natural 
affections  that  should  have  rejoiced  seemed  to  have  been  deadened  in 
him. 

He  was  a  good  man,  you  know — this  elder  brother.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  he  cheated  anybody.  He  was  fair  in  his  bargains. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  diverted  the  revenue,  or  swore  false 
oaths  of  any  kind.  He  was  a  respectable  man.  He  was  a  moral 
man.  He  every  day  went  to  the  paternal  mansion  and  discharged 
every  duty  that  was  incumbent  upon  him.  He  was  a  proper  liver.  He 
restrained  inordinate  appetites.  He  was  not  a  drunkard.  Neither  was 
he  a  lascivious  man.  He  was  a  good  man,  a  respectable  man — this 
elder  brother.  The  only  thing  that  seemed  to  be  wrong  about  him 
was  that  he  had  not  any  heart — and  that  is  a  good  deal  for  a  man  to 
have  left  out  of  him.  His  brother  he  did  not  care  for.  He  had  been 
gone  ;  and  it  did  not  seem  to  burden  or  afflict  him.  He  had  taken  no 
pains  for  his  restoration.  When  he  came  from  the  field,  on  what  point 
did  he  get  angry — this  respectable,  decorous,  exemplary  brother,  that 
had  staid  at  home  to  be  virtuous  ?  Why,  that  he  had  never  had  such 
a  spontaneous  burst  of  joy  over  him  as  was  manifested  over  this  scape- 
grace of  humanity  who  had  come  back,  after  spending  his  father's 
"  substance  with  riotous  living." 

It  would  take  a  miracle  to  get  enthusiastic  over  such  a  man  as  thifl 
elder  brother.  There  was  not  a  thing  about  him  to  kindle  a  fire  of 
enthusiasm  with.  He  was  hard,  he  was  unsympathizing,  he  was  cold 
to  every  one  but  himself.  Faithful  ?  Yes,  mechanically  faithful.  And 
so  are  machines.  But  they  are  without  benevolence,  without  sym- 
pathy, and  without  self-sacrificing  succor  for  those  who  are  in  trouble. 
He  did  not  pity  sin. 
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Now,  any  man  who  only  hates  sin  is  of  the  devil — for  the  devil 
hates,  though  he  does  not  hate  sin.     Sin  is  to  be  pitied ;  and  no  hatred 
U  right  that  is  not  mingled  with  pity.     This  elder  brother  did  not 
care  for  the  restoration  of  the  younger  brother.     "  It  is  his  lookout," 
was  his  philosophy.     "  He  roust  lie  down  on  the  bed  he  has  made. 
He  chose  his  course,  and  let  him  follow  that  course.  I  chose  my  course, 
nnd  you  see  what  it  has  eventuated  in.    I  trust  I  may  say,  without  flat- 
tery, that  virtue  in  me  has  brought  forth  its  appropriate  reward."  But 
this  younger  brother  he  did  not  care  for.     Nay,  he  was  very  angry 
that  the  father  cared  for  him.     The  old  man  was  getting  weak  in  his 
old  age,  and  had  brought  back  this  son,  and  was  opening  the  house, 
and  pouring  out  the  treasure,  and  calling  in  the  neighbors,  and  there 
was  the  sound  of  music  and  dancing  in  the  house — for  Christ  was  not 
afraid  to  have  folks  dance  when  he  made  a  parable.     He  made  men 
merry,  and  made  them  dance,  and  life  was  life,  when  he  was  making  a 
picture  for  the  instruction  of  the  times.     And  the  elder  brother  was 
angry  that  the  restoration  of  the  younger  brother  excited  such  trans- 
ports of  delight,  while  his  cold,  stolid  selfishness  never  excited  one 
single  flash  of  enthusiasm — not  one. 

Well,  the  parable  ends  here ;  but  before  I  go  further,  I  wish  to  call 
to  your  view  another  touch  that  is  omitted  in  our  observation,  too 
often ;  and  that  is,  that  the  old  father  did  not  swear  at  this  wayward 
sou,  nor  thunder  indignation  at  him,  as  you  and  1  would  have  been  very 
likely  to  da     The  beauty  of  the  paternal   love  is  kept  up  all  the 
way  through.     While  the  father  has  been  so  lenient  and  forbearing  to 
his  dissipated  son,  and  brought  him  to  his  heart,  in  a  moment,  without 
probation,  in  utter  faith ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  hateful ness 
of  this  selfish  elder  brother  was  shown,  and  that  right  in  the  gush  of 
the  fathers  joy,  he  expostulated  with  him  just  as  tenderly  as  a  mother 
with  her  child,  and  said  to  him,  "  Thou  art  ever  with  me.     All  that  I 
have  is  thine.     Why  should  I  make  a  special  offering.     You  have 
everything  all  the  time.     It  was  meet  that  we  should  make  merry,  and 
U  glad,  for  this  thy  brother.     He  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again.     He 
was  lost,  and  is  found."     There  was  no  reproach.     There  was  no  bit- 
terness.   So  that  even  toward  this  other  kind  of  sin — the  sin  of  sordid 
selfishness — God  is  very  patient.     God  is  very  sorry  for  the  miser. 
God  is  very  sorry  for  the  proud  moralist.     God  is  very  sony  for  the 
self-righteous.    God  is  very  sorry  for  hypocrisy.    God  is  very  sony  for 
everything  that  goes  wrong,  and  that  stumbles.     God  is  a  father;  and 
H  you  go  wrong  by  your  passions,  He  is  sony  for  that.    And  if  you  go 
wrong  by  your  selfishness,  He  is  sorry  for  that    It   you  sin  with  the 
clenched  hands  of  avarice,  He  is  sorry  for  that.    And  lie  is  willing  to 
help  anybody,  whatever  may  be  the  way  in  which  he  has  gone  astray 
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He  is  willing  to  be  gentle,  to  be  lenient  toward  him.  He  is  willing  to 
be  helpful,  and  to  bring  him  back  by  the  great  power  of  His  heart's 
love. 

Dismissing,  then,  the  story,  let  as  see  if  there  are  not  in  it  some 
points  of  application  which  we  should  do  well  to  take  heed  to.  Every 
one  can  see  that  Christ  meant  us  to  put  the  elder  brother  below  the 
younger.  He  so  constructed  this  admirable  little  drama,  that  every* 
body,  after  reading  it,  would  take  sides  with  the  young  brother  against 
the  old  brother.  The  reason  is  not  that  the  wickedness  of  the  younger 
brother"  was  venal  and  slight ;  because  everybody  who  reads  it  feels  that 
it  was  very  wicked.  Everybody  feels  the  disgracefulness  of  his  career. 
Our  sympathy  with  him  does  not  touch  the  wrong-doing  at  all  Our 
sympathy  is  on  account  of  the  resiliancy,  the  rebound,  that  was  in  him. 
The  point  of  his  recuperableness  is  where  our  sympathy  comes  in.  We 
do  not  say  that  he  was  unblameworthy.  We  do  not  say  that  his 
vices  were  mere  foibles  and  faults.  We  do  not  say,  "  Oh,  the  young 
will  be  young;  they  must  sow  their  wild  oats."  We  do  not  say 
anything  of  the  kind.  The  story  is  so  drawn  that  everybody  feels  the 
exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin  in  his  conduct  And  yet  when  it  is  finished 
every  one  feels,  "Bad  as  he  is,  I  would  rather  be  he  than  to  be  the 
other."  And  I  think  the  Saviour  meant  that  that  should  be  the  feeling. 
At  the  bottom  the  young  man  had  goodness.  The  top  was  all  bad  in 
him.  The  elder  brother  was  good  at  the  top,  but  at  the  bottom  he 
was  all  corrupt.  In  the  sight  of  God,  men  who  are  outwardly  righteous, 
who  are  without  sympathy  for  their  fellow-men,  who  are  selfish,  who 
are  heartless,  who  are  self-content  and  self-seeking,  are  worse,  and  are 
more  hateful,  and  are  under  a  more  terrible  condemnation,  than  those 
men  whose  genial  nature  has  taken  them  into  dissipation.  This  is  a 
thing  not  to  be  said  slightly  ;  but  if  there  is  any  one  thing  about  which 
we  may  speak  certainly  concerning  the  teaching  of  Christ,  it  is  that 
the  having  a  dead  heart  was  the  worst  wickedness  which  a  mau  could 
commit  in  this  world.     There  is  nothing  worse  than  that. 

Let  us  look  at  one  or  two  other  points,  and  see  if  this  case  is  ex- 
ceptional   Look  at  the  parable  in  the  next  chapter  to  this. 

"  There  was  a  certain  rich  man  who  was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen,  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day/1 

You  recollect  that  scene.  It  is  one  of  those  transcendently  felic- 
itous Dantean  visions.  It  is  part  of  the  Inferno  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment There  was  to  be  a  conversation  between  the  saved  in  the  bosom 
of  Abraham  in  heaven,  and  one  of  the  lost  in  hell ;  and  in  selecting  the 
man  who  was  to  enact  the  part  of  the  lost,  who  was  selected  ?  A 
robber  ?  A  thief?  A  traitor  to  his  country  t  A  man  high-handed  in 
crime  or  dissolved  in  wasting  dissipation  ?  No,  he  selected  a  rich  mau. 
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a  man  well-placed  in  the  world,  a  man  "  clothed  il  purple  and  fine 
linen/'  who  "  fared  sumptuously  every  day." 

Now,  is  it  a  sin  to  be  rich  t     No,  no,  certainly  it  is  not  a  sin  to  be 
rich.     It  is  your  duty  to  be  rich,  if  God  has  armed  you  with  the  fac- 
ulties  of    wealth  making — with  the   power   of    amassing   property. 
Well,  is  it  wrong  for  a  man  to  be  "  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen"  ? 
Why  no.     A  man  may  be  just  as  proud  and  just  as  vain  under  drab  as 
under  purple.  .  It  is  not  what  a  man  has  on  him,  but  what  a  man  has 
in  him  that  determines  his  pride.     There  is  no  wrong  in  wearing  pur- 
ple, any  more  than  in  wearing  silk  ;  and  wearing  silk  is  not  a  crime  any 
more  than  wearing  woolen ;  and  wearing  woolen  is  not  a  crime  any 
more  than  wearing  tow.     It  is  not  the  dress,  but  the  reason  why  the 
dress  is  worn,  that  determines  the  right  or  the  wrong.     It  is  what  the 
dress  covers  that  is  to  be  commended  or  condemned.     This  man  waa 
rich ;  but  that  was  not  faulty.     lie  was  "  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen  ;"  but  that  was  not  blameworthy.     "  lie  fared  sumptuously  every 
day;"  and  if  he  carried  it  to  the  degree  of  dissipation,  and  violated  the 
liw  of  love,  he  did  wrong  ;  but  if  not,  he  was  no  worse  for  that.     It 
is  not  a  sin  for  a  man,  if  he  be  able,  to  spread  an  abundant  table.  And 
a  man   commits  no  sin  if  he  be  a  hearty  eater,  provided  he  is  active, 
and  keeps  within  the  bounds  of  digestion.     And  he  commits  no  sin  in 
eating  good  things — delicacies  aud  the  like — if  he  gets  them  honestly, 
and  does  not  go  to  excess  in  eating  them.     It  was  the  kernel  that  was 
meant  to  be  eaten,  and  not  the  cob.     A  man  that  has  the  means  has 
the  right  to  spread  a  generous  table.     It  was  not  that,  then,  that  was 
against  him. 

M  There  was  a  certain  beggar  named  Lazarus,  which  was  laid  at  his  gate, 
fall  of  sores,  and  desiring  to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the 
rich  man's  table ;  moreover,  the  dogs  came  and  licked  his  sores.7' 

Now  look  at  the  exquisite  implication.     There  is  not  a  word  said  ; 

but  you   know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  that  poor  beggar  came  there, 

and  that  the  rich  man  was  too  big  to  spend  his  time  looking  after 

beggars.      He  had  seen   the  loathsome   wretch ;    but   he   was   not 

enough  moved  by  compassion  to  send  him  a  morsel.     He  never  sent 

anything  to  him.      He  never  took  even  his  off-cast  purple  and  fine 

linen  for  the  clothing  of  the  beggar.      We  are  left  to  understand  that 

this  well-dressed   man,  this  man  that  was  rich,  and  was  "  clothed  in 

purple  and  fine  linen,"  and  that  "  fared  sumptuously  every  day," used  his 

riches  and  luxuries  just  for  his  own  selfish  self.    That  was  the  trouble. 

There  was  the  man  right  before  him,  groaning ;   and  the  dogs  were 

kinder  than  the  rich  man.    They  did  play  doctor  and  nurse  to  the  poor 

fellows  wounds  ;  but  the  rich  man  cared  not  a  particle  for  him.     And 

to  went  to  hell,  where  he  ought  to  have  gone — if  anybody  ought  to  go 
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there.  A  man  whose  opportunities,  whose  education,  whose  prov- 
idential mercies,  have  lifted  him  into  strength  and  amplitude  of  means, 
and  who  employs  the  regality  of  God  s  bounty — his  own  reason,  his 
own  executive  skill,  his  own  genius  and  accomplishments,  all  his  means 
and  treasures — only  to  wrap  himself  round  and  round  and  round  with 
the  silken,  soft  web  of  selfishness — if  he  be  not  damnable,  none  is.  A.nd 
the  higher,  the  brighter,  the  stronger  and  the  more  he  if  in  the  sight  of 
men,  the  worse  it  is  for  him ;  for  the  greater  is  the  prostitution  of  his 
power,  and  the  greater  is  the  perversion  of  himself.  No  man  can  live 
in  God's  government  with  selfishness  without  being  a  traitor.  There 
is  no  virtue,  no  morality,  no  respectability,  where  men's  hearts  are  not 
controlled  by  sympathy  and  by  love.  The  indispensable  condition  of 
every  element  of  manhood  is,  that  it  should  have  vital  relations  to  love. 
If  it  have  not  these  relations,  it  is  damnable,  not  for  what  it  is,  but  for 
what  it  misses  and  lacks. 

There  is  another  scene  recorded  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew, which  is  even  more  pronounced,  if  it  were  possible,  than  this. 
That  you  may  know  exactly  to  whom  he  said  tliis,  I  will  read  the 
twenty -third  verse : 

'  "  When  he  was  come  into  the  temple,  the  chief  priests  and  elders  of  the 
people  came  unto  him  as  he  wa3  teaching,  and  said,  'By  what  authority 
dost  thou  these  things  ?' " 

He  goes  into  a  discussion  with  them ;  and  in  that  discussion  be 

gives  the  account,  or  rather  the  short  parable,  of  the  two"  sons. 

"  A  certain  man  had  two  sons ;  and  he  came  to  the  first,  and  said,  'Son, 
go  and  work  to-day  in  my  vineyard.1  He  answered  and  said,  4 1  will  not9: 
but  afterward  he  repented,  and  went  And  he  came  to  the  second,  and 
said  likewise.  And  he  answered  and  said,  4 1  go,  sir,1  and  went  not. 
Whether  of  them  twain  did  the  will  of  his  father.  They  say  unto  hi™, 
'  The  first.'  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  '  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  tuat  the  publi- 
cans and  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before  you.' " 

This  Jesus  said  to  the  chief  priests  ;  to  the  elders  of  the  people ; 

to  the  most  religious  men  that  there  were  at  that  time  ;  to  those  that 

were  the  most  eminent  and  the  most  respectable ;  to  those  that  stood 

highest,  and  that  were  examplers  of  morality. 

"For  John  came  unto  you  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  and  ye  believed 
him  not;  but  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  believed  him.  Aud  ye,  when 
ye  had  seen  it,  repented  not  afterward,  that  ye  might  believe  him." 

What  is  the  point  of  condemnation  here  1     Not  that  harlotry  is 

more  venial  than  other  immoral  courses.     Not  that  a  moral  man  ia 

worse  than  a  dissipated  man.     It  is  the  question  of  recoverability.     It 

is  a  question  of   the  possibility  of  a  man's  being  cured.     And  the 

declaration,  of  course,  is,  that  a  sinner — that  is,  a  publican — knows  his 

deterioration,  and   knows  the  wickedness  of  it.     There  is  a  conscience 

behind  his  wrong-doing,  and  that  conscience  gives  him  a  chance  to  re 

«over.   He  recognizes  the  fact  that  his  heart  is  wicked,  wicked,  wicked; 
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and  there  may  come  a  timer  when  hope  and  mercy  and  divine  call  shall 
come  to  him.  And  then,  in  that  hour,  he  will  not  pretend  to  be  good, 
he  will  confess  his  sins ;  and  nothing  will  stand  between  him  and  salva- 
tion. 

Bnt  a  Pharisee,  who  has  been  building  himself  up  by  his  morality, 
is  so  good,  so  respectable,  so  observant ;  he  has  so  few  faults,  and  so 
many  excellencies,  that  when  the  word  of  God  comes  to  him,  he  does 
not  believe  that  he  is  a  sinner.  It  is  harder,  therefore,  to  convict  such 
a  man  ;  and  the  chances  of  his  coming  into  the  kingdom  of  God  are 
less,  than  in  the  case  of  the  immoral  man.  He  thinks  so  well  of 
himself  that  the  immoral  roan,  or  the  harlot,  is  more  likely  to  go 
into  God  s  kingdom  than  he  is.  The  immoral  man  knows  that  he  sins, 
and  acknowledges  it ;  the  harlot  is  conscious  of  being  a  great  sinner, 
and  says  of  harlotry,  "  It  is  a  hideous  sin ;"  so  that,  after  all,  they  are 
more  accessible  to  recuperative  influences  than  the  moralist  who  spends 
mo-t  of  the  time  in  being  proper,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  in  praising 
himself  for  it. 

To  bring  it  a  little  nearer  home,  there  are  a  great  many  of  you  by 
whom  perhaps  this  discourse  is  not  so  much  needed ;  and  yet,  there  are 
many  of  you  who  do  not  think  it  comes  home  to  you,  that  ought  to  take 
it  home  to  yourselves.  If  there  be  any  person  here  who,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church,  baptized  early,  brought  up  by  Christian  parents, 
having  received  dissuasions  from  evil,  and  warnings  against  evil  com- 
pany, so  that  he  has  held  himself  wholly  aloof  from  the  wicked  and 
the  over-tempted ;  if  there  be  such  a  person  here,  who  has  not  only  a 
horror  of  wickedness,  but  a  horror  of  wicked  men  ;  if  there  be  a  per- 
son here  whose  heart,  when  bad  men  are  brought  to  grief,  is  6teelcd 
against  sympathy,  and  who  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  tempted  and 
sinning  mass  ot  men  without  anything  that  makes  him  feel  that  he  is 
brother  to  them,  and  without  any  responsive  thought  in  his  heart, — he 
ift  standing  in  the  place  of  the  elder  brother. 

There  is  not  a  man  that  lives  who  is  not  your  brother.  There  is 
not  a  man  that  carries  the  load  of  his  own  transgression  ;  there  is  not 
a  man  that  is  named  through  pain  and  through  nerve,  who  is  not 
joined  to  you.  You  are  brother  to  every  man,  though  he  is  wicked, 
and  though  his  wickedness  has  found  him  out,  though  perhaps  it  will 
not  leave  him  to  the  verv  end,  and  though  he  mav  die  in  his  sins. 
His  degradation  and  sin,  though  his  case  may  seem  hopeless,  are  no 
reason  why  the  house  of  your  heart  should  be  shut  against  him. 
There  should  be  a  heart  open  to  him ;  and  it  should  be  your  heart. 
Because  you  are  Christian  or  moral,  you  should  be  more  considerate  of 
those  who  are  not  so.     But  if  you  shut  your  heart,  and  say,  "  I  live 
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virtuously,  and  I  therefore  am  better  than  these'  men  who  live  nnvir* 
tuously ;  and  if  they  will  live  unvirtuously  they  must  take  the  conse- 
quences ;  it  is  none  of  my  business,"  beware ;  for  that  is  not  the  spirit 
of  the  Master. 

There  are  a  great  many  of  yon  who  have  an  ideal  in  life.  Ideals 
are  very  intangible ;  but,  after  all,  there  are  very  few  things  which  are 
so  potential  in  life  as  an  ideal  in  an  energetic  nature — the  pattern  which 
he  sets  up  before  him,  and  toward  which  he  is  forming  his  whole  life. 
There  are  a  great  many  whose  ideal  of  life  is  self-culture  and  refine- 
ment They  are  toiling  to  keep  themselves  from  all  coarseness ;  and 
that  is  right  They  strive  to  keep  themselves  from  all  that  is  degrad- 
ing ;  and  that  is  right  Their  ideal  of  life  is,  that  yet  they  shall  be 
able  to  secure  a  place  where  no  rude  wind  will  come  on  them,  and 
where  they  will  be  shielded  from  the  crashing  discords  of  this  world. 
It  is  their  ideal  of  life  that  they  will  by  and  by  be  able  to  build  their 
crystal  dome  so  high  that  they  shall  not  hear  the  groans  and  sighs  and 
noises  that  come  from  the  wickedness  of  men — so  high  that  their  hearts 
will  be  separated  from  quick  sympathy  with  the  hearts  of  men  that 
travail  in  pain. 

If  God  gave  you  genius ;  if  God  gave  you  imagination ;  if  God  gave 
you  tender  sensibility ;  if  God  gave  you  love  for  music,  and  love  for 
literature,  he  did  not  give  you  these  things  as  so  many  feathers  put  into 
the  nest  of  selfishness,  to  be  pressed  by  your  breast  alone.  God  gave 
you  these  royal  lights  that  you  might  use  them,  first  for  yourselves, 
and  then  also  for  others.  Ton  are  joined  to  your  kind ;  and  if  yon  are 
like  your  Father  in  heaven,  who  Ci  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust ;"  if  you 
have  all  excellencies,  while  they  are  building  you  up  in  refinement  and 
virtue,  they  will  at  the  same  time  lead  you  to  pity  those  who  are  in 
transgression. 

One  word  more,  and  only  one ;  and  that  is  with  reference  to  a  dan- 
ger which  merchantmen,  who  are  seeking  wealth,  are  subject  to,  and 
ought  to  be  warned  against  Beware  of  taking  the  power  that  wealth 
gives  you,  to  build  a  house  with  walls  so  thick  that  you  cannot  hear  the 
sounds  of  men  who  sigh  in  the  street  Beware  that  you  do  not  build 
your  banqueting-hall  so  that  you  cannot  see  the  beggar  full  of  sores 
that  lies  at  your  door.  Beware  of  using  your  virtue  and  your  prosper* 
ity  as  means  of  separating  yourselves  from  that  great  sinning,  suffering 
mass  of  mankind  to  which  Christ  came,  and  to  which  he  sends  you, 
that,  in  your  place,  imitating  him,  you  may  be  according  to  the  meas- 
ure of  your  strength  a  saviour,  as  he  was. 

There  is  nothing  that  you  may  not  have.     Build  yourselves  op  in 
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all  morality,  and  in  all  excellence,  and  in  all  refinement,  and  in  all  art, 
and  in  all  beauty,  and  in  the  power  of  wealth,  and,  if  need  be,  in  all 
publicity.  These  are  always  right  when  you  have  a  heart  of  love  to 
vivify  them,  and  direct  them,  and  control  them.  But  when  they 
change  the  heart,  and  leave  you  an  idol  of  selfishness,  woe  to  you ! 
The  publicans  and  the  harlots  shall  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before 
such  a  man. 

Beware  of  refined  selfishness.  Beware  of  aesthetic  selfishness.  Be- 
ware of  aristocratic  selfishness.  Beware  of  the  selfishness  of  prosperity 
and  of  respectability.  Beware  of  the  temptation  of  the  devil.  Beware 
of  anything  that  shall  make  you  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  and  to 
the  condition  of  those  who  are  cast  down  by  reason  of  their  sins — for 
you,  in  your  estate,  are  sinners,  dependent,  eveiy  hour  and  eveiy  mo- 
ment, on  the  goodness  of  a  pitying  God.  Be  you  to  your  fellows  what 
God  is  to  you. 


-•♦•- 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON 


Grant  unto  us,  our  Heavenly  Father,  that  same  blessed  invitation  that 
hath  bo  often  brought  us  to  thee,  and  so  often  made  the  way  familiar  and 
easy  to  be  trodden.  "  For  it  is  not  our  outward  want  alone  that  can  brinjj 
w  to  thee.  We  turn  everywhere,  and  seek  succor  in  everything  until  we 
hare  learned  how  blessed  it  is  to  seek  our  good  of  thee.  And  then,  the 
memories  of  past  mercies;  then  the  sense  of  thy  great  goodness  and  coh- 
deacension,  and  the  beauty  of  thy  face,  revealed  to  us  in  times  past,  awnken 
4n as  earnest  desires.  Our  souls  long  for  thee  more  than  all  else;  for  thou 
only  canst  fill  the  solitary  hour,  and  thou  only  canst  cheer  the  despondency 
which  comes  to  all;  and  thou  only  canst  bring  peace  to  the  heart  disturb- 
ed by  pride  and  selfishness;  and  thou  art  the  only  physician  of  the  s  >ul ; 
and  all  other  things  are  but  poor;  all  other  things  but  disguise  and  do 
Dot  cure.  It  is  thy  soul  that  cures  our  soul.  It  is  thy  love  that  teaches 
w  to  love.  It  is  thy  goodness  that  begets  good ne<*s  in  us.  Be  pleased 
then,  O  oar  Father!  to  call  us  by  our  names,  that  we  may  know  that  we  are 
remembered  of  thee,  and  are  sought  out  of  thee  and  are  borne  in  everlast- 
ing remembrance. 

We  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  made  known  to  us  thy  paternity.  And 
though  we  do  not  understand  it,  and,  with  the  little  light  of  our  own  expe- 
rience, cannot  follow  thee  as  Father  of  the  wide  scope  of  universal  govern- 
ment, nor  solve  all  the  strange  things  that  come  to  pass  beneath  thy  wide 
extended  sway,  yet  we  are  content.  We  leave  to  the  future  these  insoluble 
fflytterics.  We  trust  in  thy  love.  We  trust  in  thy  justice,  and  in  thy  tru  h. 
We  believe  that  thou  wilt  not  forsake  any  that  put  their  trust  in  thee;  .ml 
tint  whatever  things  are  dark  now,  shall  be  cleared  by  and  by.  Thou  art 
•lying  to  us,  u  What  I  do  now  ye  know  not ;  but  ye  shall  know  hereafter ;" 
tod  t.  Chat  hereafter  we  remit  all  our  care,  all  our  anxiety  and  outreach  in^ 
°>f"  is,  and  trust  thee.  Even  as  children  trust  their  parents  long  belnn; 
te]  i  understand  them,  and  trust  in  simplicity,  tiust  unquestioning,  and 
*V  fining,  so  we  desire  to  abide  in  thee.  Thou  art  good ;  and  thou  doest 
8°oq;  and  Love  is  thy  name;  our  hearts  go  up  unto  thee;  and  in  thy 
will  we  trust. 
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Be  pleased,  in  thine  infinite  mercy,  to  forgive  all  onr  past  sinfulness,  and 
to  cleanse  our  hearts  from  all  things  that  are  offensive  to  thee,  and  make  us 
lovely  altogether  in  thy  sight.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  help  us,  and  that 
we  may  not  be  discouraged  as  we  find  difficulties  and  obstacles  in  onr  way. 
May  we  still  press  forward,  and  to  the  end  may  we  walk  along  the  straight 
and  narrow  way,  that  finally  we  may  be  saved. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest,  to-night,  upon  all  that 
are  gathered  together.    If  there  be  darkness  without,  may  it  be  calm  and  light 
within.    And  grant  that  here  in  thy  sanctuary  we  may  find  a  home: 
grant  that  here  we  may  find  our  brethren,  and  rejoice  with  them.     We  pray 
that  thou  wilt  prepare  us  by  the  labor,  and  by  the  enjoyment,  and  by  the  in- 
struction of  the  Sabbath  day,  for  the  toil  of  the  campaigning  week.    May 
we  go  forth  to  our  avocations,  to  our  care,  and  to  our  responsibility  with 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  forevermore  overshadowing  us.    May  we  not  for- 
get the  lessons  of  the  sanctuary.    May  we  find  them  every  hour  a  shield,  or 
a  weapon  of  offence,  against  wickedness.  May  we  be  strengthened.   May  our 
faith  not  fail  us  in  all  the  darkness  of  the  way.    May  there  still  be  the  light 
of  thy  truth  that  shall  guide  us.    And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  prepare  us, 
by  the  thousand  experiences  of  thy  providence— by  good  and  evil  that  are 
coming  upon  us;  by   pain,  and  by  fears,  and  by  disappointments,  and  by 
expectations  fulfilled,  and  by  all  the  blessings  of  hope  and  love,  and  by  the 
medicine  of  sorrow  and  trouble — to  be  men  in  Christ  Jesus.    Prepare  us  to 
be  worthy  of  our  name — *>n$  of  God.     Prepare  us  for  dying;   through 
death  lead  us  gently  into  that  life  which  shall  know  no  dying.    And  there, 
in  thy  presence,  we  will  give  the  praise  of  our  salvation  to  the  Father,  the 
Bon,  and  the  Holy  Spirit    Amen. 


*••» 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  add  thy  bleat- 
ing to  the  word  of  exhortation  and  instruction.  May  we  take  heed  to  oar 
ways.  May  we  remember  that  to  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart 
and  our  neighbor  as  ourself  is  the  law ;  and  may  we  feel  that  in  breaking 
this,  the  law  of  the  realm  is  broken.  May  we  be  afraid  of  all  sin.  May 
we  be  afraid  of  heartless  selfishness.  Let  us  not  be  separated  from  our 
kind.  And  by  as  much  as  we  are  lifted  above  them,  may  we  use  the  space 
to  draw  them  up  to  us  again.  And  so  in  every  advance,  may  we  bring 
some  with  us.  Grant  that  we  may  more  and  more  interpret  thy  nature, 
and  understand  more  and  more  what  is  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  And  bring 
us,  at  last,  through  our  earthly  experiences,  purified,  glorified,  into  the  heav- 
enly kingdom,  where  we  will  praise  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit. 
Amen, 


DIPORTANCE  OF  LITTLE  THINGS. 


"  Then  8aul  said  to  Jonathan,  Tell  me  what  thou  hast  dona  And  Jonathan 
told  him,  and  said,  I  did  but  taste  a  little  honey  with  the  end  of  the  rod  that 
was  in  mine  hand,  and  lo,  I  must  die.  And  Saul  answered,  God  do  so,  and 
more  also ;  for  thou  ahalt  surely  die,  Jonathan,'* — Samuel  XIV.,  48,  4L 


There  was  never  a  better  cause  worse  plead  than  thi8  of  Jona- 
than. The  right  was  all  on  his  side,  but  his  pleading  was  good  for 
nothing.  We  shall  understand  this  better,  if  we  go  back  now,  and  come 
down  for  a  few  minutes  along  the  history  that  led  to  this  transaction, 
is  it  is  contained  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  chapters  of  the  first 
of  Samuel  We  must  not  carry  back  modern  ideas  to  interpret  the 
ancient  ideas.  We  must  not  imagine  that  Israel  at  this  time  was  a 
civilized  people.  We  must  not  imagine  cities  such  as  existed  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour.  They  were  a  rude  people.  Although  in  some 
respects  they  were  superior  to  their  neighbors,  in  most  respects  they 
were  not  a  whit  higher  in  civilization  than  the  Philistines  themselves. 
A  better  moral  light  they  had ;  but  their  social  habits  were  no  better. 
Their  cities  were  rude  assemblages  of  ruder  huts.  Their  army  was  a 
mob.  Chance  determined  their  battles.  Sometimes  it  was  on  the  one 
ride,  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  men 
engaged.  And  Israel  had  sunk  to  a  very  low  point  at  this  time.  Saul 
,  was  a  king  not  a  whit  more  royal  than  an  average  Indian  chief  on  our 
prairies.  He  was  a  king  without  a  palace.  He  was  a  king  without 
any  of  the  circumstances  and  trappings  of  royalty  as  we  now  conceive 
of  them. 

Just  at  this  time,  Israel  was  at  such  a  point  of  depression,  having 
been  over-run  and  defeated  by  the  Philistines,  that  there  were  no 
armies  in  the  land.    And  yet,  beaten  down  as  they  were,  a  great  incur- 
f      son  of  the  Philistines  was  made  upon  them. 

[  North  of  Jerusalem,  or,  rather,  in  the  southern  part  of  Palestine,  on 
\  the  west,  was  the  great  plain  of  the  Philistines — a  sea  coast  or  man- 
time  plain.  And  on  the  east  was  the  valle)r  of  the  Jordan.  Inter- 
mediate, the  country  rose  in  high  mountainous  ridges,  and  yet  was 
■omewhat  of  the  nature  of  table-land.  Upon  the  summit  of  this 
antral  part  of  southern  Palestine  was  a  very  rich  farming  or  pastoral 

(Jhtday  gTUiiwo,  If  or.  8, 1870.  t.vsson  :  Psalms  U.   Hymns  (Plymouth  Collection) :  Nob. 
■**»  SO. 
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district ;  and  along  this  ridge,  mnning  north  from  Jerusalem  as  far  as 
Gerezim  and  Ebal,  or  Shechim,  and  coming  down  into  the  plain,  was 
the  great  battle-ground  of  Palestine.  It  was  back  and  forth  over  that 
country  particularly  that  these  endless  Philistine  wars  flowed.  At  this 
time,  the  Philistines  had  come  up  with  an  enormous  army — with  thou- 
sands of  chariots — the  chariots  probably  not  ascending  further  than 
the  bottom  of  the  ravines  of  the  maritime  plain.  Israel  had  scattered 
and  fled  every  whither  from  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Saul  had  tried 
to  collect  about  six  hundred  men  ;  and  he  was  lying  at  the  uttermost 
space  in  Gibeah  of  Benjamin.  And  he  and  Jonathan  alone  had  arras. 
There  were  no  swords ;  there  were  no  spears ;  there  was  no  armor.  The 
Philistines  would  not  permit  them  to  have  forges.  If  they  needed  to 
sharpen  their  hoes,  or  their  spades,  or  the  colters  of  their  plows,  they 
must  go  down  into  Philistia.  To  keep  them  disarmed  this  method  was 
resorted  to. 

Well,  this  was  the  condition  of  things.  There  were  three  great  par- 
ties of  the  Philistines  that  had  gone  spoiling,  one  northward,  and  an- 
other southward,  and  another  eastward,  ravaging  all  the  lands ;  and 
here  was  this  little  band  of  six  hundred  men,  and  the  king,  lying  under 
a  tree  at  Gibeah  watching  them. 

One  day,  moved  by  one  of  those'  strange  inspirations  which 
sometimes  come  to  men,  looking  up  the  ravine  (on  either  side  of 
which  were  two  very  high  cliffs — one  of  which  was  named  "  Thorn 
Birth,"  and  the  other  "Shining  Cliff,"  because  it  was  white  and 
glistening,  the  limestone  there  being  of  a  chalky  nature) — looking 
ajj  that  ravine,  with  these  two  cliffs  (the  Thorn  Cliff  and  the 
Siiining-Faced  Cliff)  on  either  side,  they  saw  the  garrison  of  the 
Philistines  upon  the  top.  And  Jonathan  said  to  his  armor-bearer, 
"  Let  us  climb  up  there."  Two  men !  Well,  he  had  a  brave  fel- 
low for  an  armor-bearer ;  for  he  said,  "  You  go,  and  I  will  follow  1" 
And  Jonathan  said,  "  If  they  say,  *  Stand  still  where  you  are,'  I  shall 
Jake  that  for  a  sign  that  God  does  not  mean  us  to  succeed ;  but  if  they 
say,  '  Come  up  hither,'  then  I  shall  take  it  for  a  sign  that  the  Lord  has 
delivered  them  into  our  hands."  And  so  they  began  to  climb  up  the 
ravine  until  they  were  discerned  by  the  garrison  ;  and  they  looked  over 
at  them ;  and — perhaps  in  derision,  I  do  not  know  why — some  fellow 
said,  "  Come  up  hither,  and  I  will  tell  you  somewhat."  And  Jona- 
than said,  "  Let  us  go  up  ;  for  the  Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  our 
hands."  And  they  went  up.  And  the  moment  they  reached  the  top 
they  laid  about  them  most  violently ;  and  Jonathan  and  his  armor- 
bearer  slew  twenty  men  before  they  knew  what  they  were  doing — and 
that,  too,  as  it  is  said,  in  the  space  of  Jialf  an  acre)  or  what  a  yoke  of 
oxen  might  plow  in  a  day. 
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At  this  time  there  occurred,  apparently,  an  earthquake.  For  it  is 
said  that  there  was  a  great  shaking  of  the  ground.  This  precipitate 
attack,  this  slaughter  of  a  few  men,  and  the  rumor  of  it  that  went  out, 
produced  one  of  those  panics  which  rude  and  undisciplined  armies  are 
subject  to.  They  did  not  know  what  ailed  them,  aud  they  all  turned 
to  flee ;  and,  thinking  that  the  enemy  were  upon  them,  they  began 
to  strike  right  and  left  to  slay  the  enemy,  and  slew  themselves  with 
terrible  slaughter. 

Saul  was  watching  on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  and  tidings  were 

sent  down  to  him  that  there  was  a  great  movement  in  the  camp  above ; 

and  he  called  for  his  men,  and  they  went  up,  and  he  with  them,  and 

began  to  pursue.     And  it  is  said  that  then  all  the  deserters  in  the  camp 

of  the  Philistines — those  that  had  gone  up  to  them — the  turn-coats — 

the  moment  the  Philistines  began  to  flee,  whipped  out  their  weapons 

and  went  at  them  too,  and  began  to  slay  them.  And  all  those  who  had  hid 

themselves  in  the  caves  (for  that, whole  mountain  region  is  seamed  and 

honey-combed,  and  from  that  fact  was  a  place  of  concealment,  not  only 

for  men,  but  for  treasures) — all  those  who  had  hid  themselves,  as  soon 

as  tidings   came  to  them  that  the   Philistines  were  fleeing   (and  it  is 

astonishing  how  tidings  will  go  sometimes)  came  out  and  were  brave 

enough.    The  men  who  did  not  dare  to  do  a  thing  in  the  beginuing,  and 

who  were  such  cowardly  fellows  as  to  go  over  to  the  enemy  and  make 

peace  with  them,  were  very  courageous  when  they  found  that  the  enemy 

were  discomfited,  and   were  not  afraid  to  kill  men  that  were  running 

away  from  them.     And  all  the  skulkers  and  hiders  were  courageous 

enough  when  they  were  behind  the  enemy's  back,  and  very  boldly 

smote  and  thrust  and  ran  through  men  that  were  already  vanquished 

by  fear/  borrowing  the  Philistines'  own  weapons  to  slay  them  withal. 

And  so  there  went  on  through  the  woods  a  .terrible  slaughter  right 

and  left.     And  as  Saul  came  up  and  saw  what  work  was  going  on,  he 

inued  nis  command  that  no  man  should  take  food  that  day.     And  the 

command  was  not  an  unreasonable  one ;  for  many  a  victory  is  lost  by 

plundering.     Seeing  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy,  perceiving  their 

utter  overthrow,  he  knew  that  the  temptation  would  be  to  despoil  the 

camp  of  the  Philistines,  and   gather  the  plunder.      He  forbade  the 

people  from  doing  it,  in  the  general  expectation  that  they  would  be 

tempted  to  do  it     And  it  was  a  wise  thing.     He  said,    u  Let  no  man 

eat  until  the  sun  goes  down." 

Jonathan  had  been  gone ;  he  was  far  away,  in  hot  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  be  did  not  hear  that  command.  And  as  he  went  through 
the  woods,  seeing  honey  dropping,  he  put  forth  his  rod  and  ate  u  a 
little."  I  do  not  know  that  he  knew  how  much  he  ate.  When  a 
man  is  very  hungry,  he  cannot  tell  how  much  "  a  little"  is.     But  he 
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was  refreshed  by  what  he  ate ;  his  waning  strength  ccne  again ;  and 
he  went  on  fighting  and  chasing  the  enemy  once  more. 

The  people  were  very  much  spent,  but  they  continued  beating  their 
adversaries  clear  on  to  sundown.  Then  they  were  permitted  to 
eat  And  they  fell  upon  the  sheep  and  the  oxen  and  the  calves,  and 
slaughtered  them,  and  ate  them  in  their  blood,  so  hungry  were  they. 
And  they  were  reprimanded  for  that  But  they  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  these  animals  and  eating  them  in  some  way. 

When  Saul  came  up,  he  had  it  in  his  heart  to  renew  the  pursuit 
that  night ;  and  he  consulted  the  prophet  to  see  whether  they  should 
hasten  on  and  utterly  cut  up  the  Philistines,  root  and  branch.  But  he 
got  no  answer.  And  he  said,  "  Some  one  has  committed  a  ski ;  and 
that  is  the  reason  the  Lord  has  not  answered  me."  So  he  deter 
mined  to  cast  lots,  and  find  out  who  it  was  that  had  sinned.  And  they 
cast  lots ;  and  the  tribes  of  the  Israelites  were  on  one  side,  and  Saul 
and  Jonathan  were  on  the  other ;  and  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  alone 
uncleared,  when  all  the  Israelites  had  been  cleared  ;  and  the  thing  lay 
between  them. 

"  And  Saul  said,  Draw  ye  near  hithei  all  the  chief  of  the  people :  and 
know  and  see  wherein  this  sin  hath  been  this  day.  For  as  the  Lord  liveth, 
which  saveth  Israel,  though  it  be  in  Jonathan  my  son,  he  shall  surely  die. 
But  there  was  not  a  man  among  all  ihe  people  that  answered  him.  Then 
said  he  unto  all  Israel,  Be  ye  on  one  side,  and  I  and  Jonathan  my  son  will  toe 
on  the  other  side.  And  the  people  said  unto  Saul,  Do  what  seemeth  good 
unto  thee." 

They  were  not  our  people.  Oriental  monarchs  were  allowed  to  do 
what  they  pleased.     Occidental  democrats  are  not 

**  Therefore  Saul  said  unto  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Give  a  perfect  lot.  And 
Saul  and  Jonathan  were  taken :  but  the  people  escaped  [and  glad  they  were]. 
And  Saul  said,  Cast  lots  between  me  and  Jonathan  my  son.  [It  was  clow 
work  by  this  time.]  And  Jonathan  was  taken.  Then  Saul  said  to  Jonathan, 
Tell  me  what  thou  hast  done.  And  Jonathan  told  him  and  said,  I  did  but 
taste  a  little  honey  with  the  end  of  the  rod  that  was  in  mine  hand,  and  lo,  X 
must  die.  And  Saul  answered,  God  do  so,  and  more  also ;  for  thou  shatt 
surely  die,  Jonathan." 

Tliat  was  more  than  Roman  rigor  of  mistaken  justice.  But  the 
best  of  it  is  to  come  yet  The  people  were  seized  with  an  inspiration 
of  generosity.  They  had  not  seen  the  wonderful  spectacle  of  deliver- 
ance wrought  by  the  bravery  of  this  one  man  in  vain. 

u  And  the  people  said  unto  Saul,  when  it  came  to  this  [obsequious  as  they 
had  been],  Shall  Jonathan  die,  who  hath  wrought  this  great  salvation  in 
Israel  ?  God  forbid :  as  the  Lord  liveth,  there  shall  not  one  hair  of  his  head 
fail  to  the  ground ;  for  he  hath  wrought  with  God  this  day.  So  the  people 
rescued  Jonathan,  that  he  died  not" 

Good  people!  Cowardly  people  at  first — but  they  ended  brave 
enough,  and  withstood  the  fury  of  the  king — though  I  suspect  that 
Saul  was  not  very  unwilling  to  have  his  son  rescued. 
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I  said  that  Saul  had  a  right  to  give  this  general  order  that  there 
should  be  no  stopping ;  that  that  day  should  be  dedicated  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  enemy;  that  no  man  should  taste  food.  And  yet,  in 
this,  as  in  all  of  Saul's  conduct,  there  was  a  certain  excess — an  im- 
moderation which  carried  it  to  rashness.  For,  while,  as  a  general 
order,  it  was  wise,  to  make  it  special  and  particular  was  not  wise. 
And  Jonathan,  when  he  was  arraigned  by  his  father,  had  two  pleas 
that  he  might  have  made,  if  he  had  been  wise  enough  to  make  them. 
The  first  was,  that  he  was  absent  when  the  command  was  given,  and 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  it  until  he  was  informed  by  the  people  after 
he  had  eaten  the  honey.  That  would  have  been  a  sufficient  plea.  Or, 
soother  better  one  he  might  have  made,  and  that  is  the  one  which  he 
did  make  to  the  people.  Jonathan,  when  he  was  told  thai  his  father 
had  cursed  the  man  who  should  eat  anything  that  day,  said, 

"  My  father  hath  troubled  the  land.  See,  I  pray  you,  how  mine  eyes  have 
been  enlightened,  because  I  tasted  a  little  of  this  honey.  How  much  more,  if 
haply  the  people  had  eaten  freely  to-day  of  the  spoil  of  their  enemies  which 
they  found  ?  For  had  there  not  been  now  a  much  greater  slaughter  among 
the  Philistines?" 

That  was  so.     If  the  people  had  been  refreshed  by  a  moderate 
amount  of  food — which  the  king  might  well  have  winked  at — they 
might  have  had  greater  strength,  and  made  the  overthrow  still  more 
victorious.     So,  then,  he  could  have  plead  to  his  father,  "  I  did  not 
know  the  command;  nor  could  I  have  known  it,  Gods  providence 
had  placed  me  so."     But,  still  better,  he  might  have  said,  "  The  king 
commanded  that  which  was  contrary  to  the  public  welfare ;  and  I, 
acting  as  a  general  under  him,  had  a  right  to  take  the  responsibility 
and  disobey  the  command,  when  I  saw  that  the  thing  which  the  king 
desired — viz.,  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy — could  better  be  gained  by 
disobedience;, and  I  took  the  responsibility,  and  told  the  people  to 
eat,  and  ate  myself."    That  would  have  been   a  sufficient  answer. 
For,  it  is  held  that,  while  a  subordinate  is  always  to  obey  his  leader 
under  ordinary  circumstances;  yet  no  man  is  fit  to  be  a  military 
general  who  will  not  on  occasion  take  the  responsibility  of  breaking 
an  order.     It  is  held  that  an  exigency  may  arise  in  which  the  thing  that 
the  commanding  general  desires  to  gain,  can  be  better  gained  by  disobey- 
ing his  order  than  by  obeying  it  But  the  subordinate  must  understand 
that  if  he  breaks  the  command  it  is  at  his  own  risk  ;  and  that  if  he  is 
mistaken  he  gets  the  penalty,  while  if  he  is  right  he  gets  the  reward. 
And  so,  Jonathan  seeing  that  the  way  to  carry  out  Saul's  purpose 
was  to  disobey  his  commandment,  had  a  right  to  plead  that     Had  he 
done  so,  he  would  have  stood  before  the  king  acquitted.     But  what 
did  he  do  ?     I  said  at  the  opening  of  this  discourse  that  he  made  the 
poorest  plea  for  a  good  cause  that  ever  was  made.    Instead  of  saying, 
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u  I  did  not  know  your  commands ;"  instead  of  saying,  "  Under  God's 
providence  the  time  came  when  that  command  ought  to  have  been  set 
aside  for  the  sake  of  destroying  the  Philistines" — instead  of  saying 
these  things,  he  said,  "  I  did  bat  taste  a  little  honey  with  the  end  of 
the  rod  that  was  in  mine  hand." 

Oh !  It  was  such  a  little !  Well,  is  not  a  little  always  just  enough 
for  disobedience?  A  little  is  as  important  as  a  great  deal,  when  it  is  the 
question  of  obedience  or  disobedience.  Besides,  there  was  in  his  heart 
the  idea  that  moral  quality  depended  in  some  sense  on  magnitude. 
And  he  was  not  alone  in  that  We  hear  yet  a  great  deal  said  about 
little  sins  and  little  things.  Men  plead  littles,  «nd  littles,  and  littles. 
And  I  have  selected  my  subject  to-night,  because  it  seemed  to  me  that 
a  consideration  of  this  matter  of  magnitude  would  be  a  very  great 
help  in  clearing  many  minds  from  casuistry,  and  in  setting  forcibly 
before  you  the  importance  of  a  great  many  things  which  have  vital 
relation  to  your  safety,  your  character,  your  habits,  and  your  destiny, 
but  which  are  inconspicuous,  which  are  easily  passed  by,  and  which 
are  mostly  neglected. 

v  There  is,  I  would  say,  before  I  proceed,  a  difference  between  moral 
values.  There  are  great  moral  causes,  and  there  are  small  moral  causes. 
I  would  say  still  further,  that  men  should  not  confound  things  that  are 
little  with  things  that  are  great,  as  sometimes  they  do.  There  are  those 
who  think  that  to  work  on  Sunday  is  a  sin  as  great  as  to  destroy  life. 
They  make  no  distinction  between  acts.  There  is  no  perspective  in 
their  consciences.  They  get  things  mixed.  And  they  are  as  much 
afflicted  for  small  offences  as  for  the  weightiest  sins,  or  even  for  crimes. 

Now,  there  are  distinctions ;  but  they  do  not  depend  upon  conspicu- 
ity,  nor  upon  measurement,  nor  upon  weight  It  is  not  the  amount 
of  space  that  the  thing  occupies,  nor  the  impression  which  it  produces 
upon  your  eye,  nor  any  external  circumstance  of  this  kind,  that  deter- 
mines what  is  little  and  what  is  great  That  is  little  which  has  little 
power,  and  that  is  great  which  has  great  power.  But  it  oftentimes 
happens  that  the  smallest  thing,  as  the  eye  sees  it,  and  as  the  senses  re- 
cognize it,  has  the  greatest  power,  and  therefore  is  large ;  whereas, 
voluminous  things,  things  huge  in  6pace  and  in  impression,  have  in 
them  very  little  moral  influence,  and  therefore  are  small.  But  we  are 
to  transfer  our  ideas  from  the  small  realm  of  sense  to  the  great  moral 
realm.  It  is  the  effect  which  a  thing  is  competent  to  produce  that  de- 
termines whether  it  is  great,  or  whether  it  is  little.  And  as  a  single 
grain  of  powder  has  in  it  more  power  than  twenty  tons  of  rock,  so, 
frequently,  the  smallest  circumstance  in  a  man's  moral  history  has  more 
power  in  it  than  vast  things  in  other  relations. 
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little  things  become  important  a*  a  part  of  a  series — that  is,  by  ag- 
gregation.    They  collect,  and  become  powerful  unities. 

A  man  asks  you  to  see,  floating  in  the  ah*,  the  smallest  film.  It  is 
the  merest  fragment  of  a  fragment  of  a  bit  of  wool.  You  cannot  dis- 
cern it  except  when  the  slanting  beams  of  the  sun,  through  the  win- 
dow, give  to  the  afternoon  air  the  peculiar  quality  of  revealing  what  it 
contains.  Then,  among  a  million  other  motes,  you  can  perhaps  discern 
the  tiniest  bit  of  a  floating  mote.  And  as  you  look,  you  open  your 
watch,  and  take  out  your  key ;  and  as  you  move  through  the  air,  that 
littlest  bit  of  woolen  fiber  chances  to  strike  the  watch  just  where  the 
key  goes  in.  And  you  wind  the  watch,  and  think  but  little  about  it. 
And  that  little  mote  is  seated  within.  And  after  a  day  or  two,  by 
winding  the  watch,  it  has  been  pushed  on.  And  it  creeps  clear  into  the 
watch.  And  in  the  course  of  a  week  it  finds  its  way  near  to  a  wheel. 
And  then  comes  another  little  bit  after  it  Then  there  comes  a  speck ; 
and  then  another  speck.  And  in  the  course  of  months  and  months,  so 
many  little  motes  find  their  way  into  this  same  little  keyhole  that  the 
watch  is  said  to  be  "  dirtv."  There  are  a  thousand  motes  inside  of  the 
watch  that  have  found  their  way  there  little  by  little.  And  what  have 
they  done  t  Broken  any  of  the  wheels  t  Not  one  of  them.  Have 
they  disfigured  any  of  the  works  ?  Not  at  all.  Have  they  militated 
against  the  spring t  Not  at  all.  They  merely  lie  up  against  the  pivot, 
one  and  another  and  another,  and  just  drag  it ;  and  the  watch  holds 
back  just  a  little,  and  loses,  and  loses,  and  loses  time.  And  the  watch 
being  neglected,  these  little  motes,  collecting  on  the  works,  have  power 
enough,  by  multitude,  to  take  away  from  the  machinery  its  power  to 
keep  time.  They  have  destroyed  its  functions  and  its  efficiency.  There 
is  not  one  of  them  that  was-  not  so  small  that  you  could  scarcely  see  it, 
unless  you  saw  it  by  the  help  of  a  sunbeam  or  a  magnifying  glass ;  and 
yet,  coming  in  one  by  one,  adding  one  to  another,  and  lying  in  juxta- 
position, they  interfere  with  the  machinery  of  the  watch.  And  if  you 
had  taken  a  hammer  and  broken  the  watch  to  pieces,  you  would  not 
have  destroyed  its  time-keeping  qualities  more  effectually  than  they  are 
destroyed  by  letting  the  soil  of  the  atmosphere  into  it.  And  if  the  watch 
be  that  of  a  navigator,  the  difference  in  time  caused  by  these  obstruct- 
ions may  be  just  the  difference  of  his  going  right  to  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bor, and  his  going  upon  the  shoal.  Hence  great  interests  may  be  de- 
termined by  just  so  little  a  thing  as  a  bit  of  dust  These  little  things 
are  very  insignificant  when  floating  in  the  air;  but  when  they  are 
brought  one  after  another  into  contact  with  sensitive  machinery,  are 
they  not  important  t  They  cease  to  be  little  when  measured  by  what 
they  have  done.  Little  things  may  be  important  by  what  they  draw 
after  them. 
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I  can  imagine,  in  the  visions  of  the  night,  as  the  old  miller  sleeps, 
that  a  craw-fish  comes  to  him  and  threatens  him.  You  know  what  a 
craw-fish  is.  It  is  a  homely  little  fresh-water  lobster,  that  loves  water 
and  mud.  He  threatens  the  miller  with  disaster  except  upon  some 
condition  granted.  The  surly  old  miller  laughs  to  scorn  the  threat  of 
the  craw-fish.  The  craw-fish  departs.  The  miller  by  and  by  wakes 
up,  and  starts  his  mill,  and  away  goes  the  wheel,  making  music  to  his 
ear.  The  craw-fish  goes  to  the  dam  above.  He  is  not  much.  The 
river  is  a  thousand  times  mightier  than  he ;  and  so  is  the  massive  dam. 
But  he  commences  to  bore  into  the  clay.  He  keeps  boring,  and  boriug, 
and  boring,  till  by  and  by  he  has  made  a  tunnel  clear  through  to  the 
other  side  of  the  bauk.  And  first  one  drop  comes  through :  and  then 
auother ;  and  then  another ;  and  each  drop  takes  a  little  dirt  with  it 
Gradually  the  hole  grows  larger  and  larger.  This  goes  on  all  day  and 
all  night ;  and  at  length  the  channel  is  so  worn  that  a  considerable 
stream  runs  through  it.  And  at  last  that  stream  becomes  a  freshet, 
and  gains  a  force  and  impetus  such  that  it  carries  everything  with  it 
And  away  go  the  abutments  and  timbers  of  the  dam  ;  and  away  goes 
the  miller's  mill ;  and  away  goes  his  house  upon  the  bank ;  and  the 
trees  and  all  things  are  whelmed  in  the  flood  1 

Now  which  is  the  stronger,  the  crawfish  or  the  miller  and  his  dam! 
The  crawfish  is  a  little  thing ;  it  was  a  small  hole  that  he  made ;  but 
ah  !  it  was  what  it  led  to  that  determines  its  importance.  The  craw- 
fish was  big  enough  for  a  beginning ;  and  there  were  other  causes 
behind  him  that  led  to  still  other  causes ;  so  that  by  and  by  what  an 
engineer  could  scarcely  have  done  was  done  by  this  little  boring  craw- 
fish. Whether  a  thing  be  a  trifle  or  not,  depends  upon  its  power  to 
prepare  the  way  for  another  thing ;  and  upon  the  power  of  that  thing 
to  prepare  for  yet  another  thing ;  and  so  on.  It  depends  upon  whether 
it  is  the  first  of  a  train  or  series,  and  draws  consequences  after  it. 
There  are  thousands  of  things  which  when  you  consider  them  simply 
in  their  own  light  seem  very  insignificant,  but  which  when  you  con- 
sider them  in  relation  to  after  causes  become  of  transcendent  value. 
It  will  never  do  to  call  things  little  till  you  see  what  they  can  do. 

A  little  thing,  or  that  which  men  call  little,  may  be  very  trifling  in- 
deed for  one  purpose,  and  in  one  direction  ;  and  yet,  for  another 
purpose,  and  in  another  direction,  it  may  be  extremely  potent 

The  captain  of  a  ship  wishes  to  spread  his  sails,  and  go  out  of 
the  harbor,  and  there  is  the  merest  puff  of  wind — only  just  enough  to 
flare  a  candle.  It  is  an  insignificant  thing,  and  a  man  has  to  wet  his 
hand  and  hold  it  up  to  know  which  way  it  comes  from.  And  the 
captain  will  never  raise  an  anchor  for  that.  He  says,  "  Pshaw  !  it  is 
but  a  breath."     It  is  of  no  use  as  a  motive  power  at  all ;  and  yet,  if 
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just  that  is  coming  through  a  broken  pane  of  glass  upon  an  invalid  it 
is  tremendously  powerful. 

My  mother  went  out,  after  a  sickness,  to  the  old  brown  school- 
house  in  Litchfield,  and  sat  down  and  listened  to  an  evening  lecture ; 
and  behind  her,  in  one  of  the  rude  windows  of  six  by  eight  glass,  a 
pane  was  broken.  The  absence  of  that  pane  there  was  very  little,  bo 
far  as  its  damage  to  the  whole  school-house  was  concerned  ;  but  there 
came  through  it  one  of  those  evening  draughts  or  breaths  of  air, 
which  was  good  tor  nothing  for  moving  a  ship,  and  fell  upon  her  neck, 
and  chilled  her,  and  struck  to  her  heart ;  and  in  less  than  three  months 
she  died.  To  a  sailor  it  was  very  little;  but  to  her  it  was  very 
great. 

That  which  in  certain  conditions  of  mind  is  of  no  consequence,  in 
other  conditions  of  mind  may  become  omnipotent  That  which  in 
certain  states  of  mind  may  have  very  little  or  no  influence,  one  way  or 
another,  in  critical  circumstances  may  have  the  power  of  final  deter- 
mination, and  may  carry  in  it  Gods  decree  for  good  or  for  eviL 

Let  us  apply  these  familiar  illustrations. 

In  forming  character,  little  things  go  a  great  way,  both  by  the 
power  of  aggregation,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  because  they  have 
critical  relations  to  mind  and  temperament,  to  times  and  seasons. 
For  all  the  three  reasons  which  I  have  alleged,  little  things  have  great 
power  in  determining  character,  when  men  are  forming  their  char- 
acters. It  is  but  a  very  small  thing  for  a  man  to  jest  at  sacred  things. 
The  vanity  of  wit  may  lead  a  young  man  to  quote  Scripture  at  the  ex- 
pense of  reverence  for  Scripture.  And  if  he  is  rebuked  he  may  say, 
"  It  is  a  great  pother  that  you  make  about  a  little  thing."  In  one  way 
it  amounts  to  a  little ;  but  in  another  way  it  amounts  to  a  great  deal. 
Because,  when  you  have  begun  to  take  off  the  enamel  from  the  back  . 
of  a  mirror,  every  particle  that  you  scrape  off,  eveiy  scratch  that  you 
make,  mars  the  image  that  the  mirror  reflects.  And  every  time  you 
trifle  with  reverent  or  sacred  things,  it  is  as  though  you  scratched  a 
mirror ;  and  afterward  every  image  that  you  see  when  you  look  at 
those  things  is  marred.  An  irreverent  jest  is  a  little  thing ;  but  its  in- 
fluence on  the  moral  sense,  and  upon  veneration,  is  a  great  thing,  be- 
cause it  leads  to  another  thing  which  is  still  worse,  and  another  thing 
which  is  worse  than  that,  until  by  and  by  the  power  of  invisible  and 
venerable  things  on  the  soul  is  well-nigh  destroyed. 

It  is  a  very  little  thing  when  one  falls  into  the  habit  of  salacious 
wit  and  narrative.  A  man  may  scorn  the  imputation  of  impure 
morals,  although  his  tongue  is  not  clean,  and  call  it  an  external  fault ; 
and  yet,  when  men  are  forming  character,  and  indulging  themselves  in 
conversation  that  soils  delicacy  and  purity,  and  fills  the  mind  with 
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associations  that  had  better  have  been  left  out,  they  take  down  1 
banders.  The  influences  of  sensitiveness  and  delicacy  are  a  ban 
which  God  puts  between  good  and  bad,  to  keep  men  from  the  bs 
and  although  a  man  may  be  indelicate,  and  not  go  over,  yet  1 
barriers  are  taken  away,  and  it  will  be  easier  for  him  to  go  over.  A 
if  he  is  saved,  it  will  be  by  the  grace  of  God.  It  is  a  little  thing,  to 
sure  ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  little  things  that  have  a  long  end. 

It  is  a  small  matter  for  one  to  indulge  himself  in  petty  thing 
little  pleasures ;  little  self-indulgences,  each  one  of  which  is  infinite 
inal,  it  may  be  ;  but  the  habit  which  is  formed  in  that  respect  mal 
little  things,  no  one  of  which  seems  to  be  of  any  account,  to  be 
very  great  account. 

Now,  there  are  many  men  who  would  not  blaspheme — oh,  no  I  1 
they  would  use  cowards'  oaths.  When  a  man  wants  to,  say,  to 
Jehovah I"  he  says,  "By  Jupiter!"  When  a  man  wants  to  s 
"Damn  it!"  he  says,  "Darn  itl"  When  a  man  wants  to  say, 
swear  1"  he  says,  "  I  swow  !"  When  a  man  wants  to  be  profane, 
does  not  dare  to  be  profane,  and  take  the  comfort  of  it,  and  so 
resorts  to  such  modified  expressions  as  these. 

Now,  to  rebuke  a  man  who  says,  "  By  George,"  and,  "  By  thundc 
as  being  profane,  seems  to  be  unreasonable.  I.  should  not  make  ii 
capital  offence ;  I  should  not  say  that  a  man  who  fell  into  these  wi 
of  speaking  was  unprincipled  ;  but  I  would  say  to  every  young  n 
and  maiden — for  I  think  that  sometimes  maidens  need  exhortation 
this  subject — that  these  little  speeches  lead  to  intemperate  speech 
which  by  and  by  lead  to  more  audacious  oaths.  I  would  say  that  tl 
have  a  tendency  in  the  wrong  direction. 

44  Let  your  communication  be  yea,  yea,  or  nay,  nay  ;  for  whateoeve: 
more  than  these  cometh  of  evil." 

So  said  the  Master ;  and  I  think  he  knew. 

There  are  a  great  many  persons  who  are  thoroughly  of  the  opin 
that  black  lies  are  wicked  ;  but  of  white  lies  they  have  a  better  opini 
Now,  what  is  a  white  lie  ?  Well,  you  cannot  give  any  definition  o 
except  that  it  is  a  small  lie?  What  is  a  small  lie?  Well,  it  is  an 
truth  in  some  trivial  matter.  And,  in  so  far  as  the  consequences 
concerned,  it  may  be  trivial ;  as,  for  instance,  where  you  deceive 
child,  and  he  forgets  it,  and  you  forget  it  A  white  lie  is  a  decepti 
like  that  of  telling  a  person  that  you  have  not  been  where  you  hi 
been,  when  he  has  no  business  to  know  anything  about  it 

When  Walter  Scott  was  writing  one  of  his  novels,  and  he  did  i 

wish  it  known  that  he  was  the  author  of  it,  and  a  man  said  to  hi 

"Are  you  the  author  of  that  novel?"  he  said,  "No,  I  am  not."    A 

in  his  own  letters,  in  his  life,  he  makes  the  distinct  statement  that 

had  a  right  to  deny  what  other  people  had  no  business  to  know.    T 
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was  the  moral  ground  which  he  took.  Is  not  that  a  tenable  ground?  I 
do  not  ask  whether  persons'  weaknesses  may  not  sometimes  throw  them 
upon  such  a  ground.  I  do  not  ask  whether  yon  would  not  do  the  same 
thing  under  the  same  circumstances.  I  take  the  ground  that  if  a  man 
indulges  in  a  falsehood  in  a  great  thing,  he  will  in  a  little  ;  and  that  if 
he  does  it  in  a  little  thing,  he  is  easily  led  to  do  it  in  a  great.  I  am 
not  asking  whether  men  would  not  do  so  and  so.  Very  likely  I  would. 
But  that  would  not  make  it  any  better.  The  question  is,  Is  it  right  ? 
Is  it  safe?  Is  it  honorable?  Is  it  consistent  with  the  Christian  idea 
of  character  ?  I  say  that  little  lies  are  not  as  dangerous  as  lions. 
Neither  are  little  vermin.  And  yet,  a  man  had  better  have  his  head 
dean  and  his  skin  clean. 

Men  think  frequently  that  little  thefts  constitute  a  subdivision  of 
guilt.  They  do  not  believe  in  allopathic  stealing;  but  they  do  in  homeo- 
pathic. I  hold  to  the  homeopathic  theory,  which  teaches  that  the  power 
of  medicine  is  not  in  proportion  to  its  largeness  or  smallness — that 
there  is  just  as  much  power  in  one  of  these  pilules  as  there  is  in  the 
old  bolus.  And,  so  far  as  moral  quality  is  concerned,  a  man  that 
steals  a  pin,  steals.  It  may  not  hurt  the  merchant  so  much,  but  it 
hurts' you  just  as  much — more  sometimes,  because  it  is  more  insidious; 
because  it  does  not  affect  your  conscience ;  because  it  leads  you  to  do 
other  things,  step  by  step,  obliterating  that  sensibility  which  is  a 
warning  and  a  guard.  Great  crimes,  begun  early,  would  shock  men 
md  hold  them  back ;  and  little  thefts  are  the  nits  which  hatch  out 
into  great  ones.-  No  man  who  means  well  by  himself  should  ever  per- 
mit himself  to  color  the  truth,  or  to  tell  the  smallest  falsehood.  If  he 
does,  let  him  not  own  to  himself  that  he  has  not  sinned.  No  man  who 
means  well  by  himself  should  indulge  in  the  lightest-fingered  thieving 
—in  taking  the  smallest  particle  which  does  not  belong  to  him.  It  is 
better  to  be  honest  and  true  in  the  inward  man,  clear  down  to  the 
bottom  of  motive  and  interest  Do  that,  and  you  are  safe.  But  if 
700  indulge  in  little  things  that  are  wrong,  you  do  not  know  where 
those  little  things  will  carry  you. 

So  I  might  go  on  to  prove  that  it  is  true  of  vices  generally,  that 
small  ones  become  large  ones.  And  yet,  inducing  these  greater  dan- 
gers, they  soothe  a  man's  fear ;  they  conciliate  his  conscience,  and  bribe 
it;  they  take  away  all  the  instincts  of  apprehension.  Men  grow  bad 
faster  when  they  commit  a  shoal  and  multitude  of  little  sins,  of 
various  kinds. 

Considered  in  the  light  of  moral  aggregation,  I  remark  again,  single 
actions  may  be  insignificant,  and  yet,  by  repetition  may  become 
well-nigh  omnipotent  There  is  nothing,  I  suppose,  that  is  more 
feeble  than  a  single  strand  of  a  spiders  web.   I  read  an  account,  onlv 
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a  few  days  ago,  of  a  man  who  saw  a  very  curious  spectacle — that  of  a 
black  snake  more  than  a  foot  long  suspended  in  the  air  in  a  perfect 
sack  of  spider's  web.  And  the  spider  was  not  a  large  one.  It  was 
one  of  these  small  spiders.  It  bore  no  proportion  to  its  victim.  Nor 
could  he  by  any  biting  hurt  him.  But  there  he  had  him  imprisoned. 
He  had  drawn  him,  little  by  little,  into  the  air ;  and  the  snake  could 
not  help  himself.  Probably  the  serpent  was  torpid ;  or  the  enemy  was 
so  small  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  upon  him.  And  the  spider 
spun  out  of  his  bowel  a  little  film,  not  a  third  part  as  large  as  the  smallest 
silk  thread  that  a  woman  uses  withal ;  and  he  dipped  down  and  touched 
the  snake  with  it,  and  it  stuck.  He  took  another  little  film,  and  touched 
him  with  that,  and  it  stuck.  He  went  on  industriously ;  and  as  the 
snake  lay  quiet,  he  put  another  and  another  film  upon  him.  And  as 
there  was  time  enough,  he  added  another  and  another,  till  there  were 
a  hundred,  a  thousand,  ten  thousand  of  them.  And  by  and  by  these 
little  weak  strands,  no  one  of  which  was  strong  enough  to  hold  a  gnat, 
when  multiplied  became  strong  enough  to  encase  the  victim.  A  mil- 
lion times  stronger  the  snake  was  than  that  miserable  little  spider,  and 
yet  the  spider  caught  him,  he  webbed  him  round  and  round,  until 
when  he  tried  to  move  he  was  held  fast  That  web  had  grown  strong 
out  of  its  weakness.  By  putting  one  strand  here,  and  another  there, 
and  drawing  on  this,  that  and  the  other,  the  spider  at  last  lifted  the 
burden,  and  it  hung  suspended  in  the  air. 

I  have  seen  men  webbed  by  offences  in  that  same  way ;  and  no  one 
of  the  offences  was  much  larger  than  the  film  of  a  spiders  web ;  and 
at  last  they  were  imprisoned  and  destroyed.  Where  men  are  coming 
to  any  great  crisis,  for  instance,  in  their  lives,  how  very  strong  little 
things  are ;  as,  sometimes,  when  they  are  balancing  in  their  minds 
whether  they  will  give  up  drinking  courses  or  not!  Men^iave 
been  in  bad  company,  and  have  been  indulging  in  all  manner  of 
wickedness.  God  leads  them  through  some  dark  way  or  other,  and 
gives  them  a  shock  ;  or,  through  some  gradual  work  on  the  soul,  he 
leads  them  more  and  more  to  sobriety  and  thoughtfulness ;  and  they 
are  coming  to  that  point  in  which  they  are  to  decide  whether  they 
shall  or  shall  not  change  their  lives. 

Three  men  sent  for  Mr.  Morton,  the  missionary  of  the  Bethel,  to 
go  and  see  them ;  and  he  appointed  a  time  for  meeting  them ;  and 
when  he  met  them,  they  said  to  him,  "  We  have  been  drinking  men ; 
and  we  have  all  of  us  been  in  your  class  ;  and  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  have  been  drinking  too  much.  We  have  been 
leaving  off  little  by  little ;  and  now  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  best  for  us  to  leave  off  entirely.  And  we  have  asked  yoa 
to  come  in  and  have  us  sign  the  pledge,  and  shake  hands  with  us.* 
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So  the  pledge  was  signed,  and  they  shook  hands  all  round.  And  then 
they  said,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  "  We  feel  as  though  this  was 
not  enough.  We  feel  as  though  if  there  is  anything  in  religion,  it  was 
time  that  we  had  it  And  we  have  asked  you  to  come  that  you  might 
tell  us  how  to  get  it." 

Now,  there  was  a  time  in  those  men's  lives  when  they  did  not 
break  out  in  that  full-blossomed  way.  There  was  a  time  of  struggle, 
of  hesitation,  in  which  the  motives  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  were 
almost  balanced.  There  was  a  time,  probably,  at  which,  if  some  old 
boon  companion,  some  big-hearted  man,  whose  blood  ran  through 
him  like  a  gulf-stream,  and  generated  a  great  deal  of  magnetism,  and 
carried  folks  away  with  him,  had  met  these  men,  they  would  have 
been  swept  from  their  moorings,  and  would  have  fallen  back  upon 
their  old  ways,  and  there  would  have  been  no  pledge,  and  no  religion, 
and  no  salvation  in  the  heavenly  land,  for  them.  There  was  a  time 
when,  coming  to  New  York,  a  slight  thing  might  have  determined 
your  everlasting  destiny.  For,  when  things  are  nearly  balanced,  it 
takes  but  little  to  turn  them. 

Here,  in  one  scale,  is  half  a  ton.  The  weigher  goes  to  work  and 
throws  into  the  other  scale  a  hundred  pounds,  and  another  hundred 
pounds,  and  another  hundred,  till  there  are  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine 
hundred  pounds  there ;  and  then  he  throws  in  fifty  pounds  more,  and 
twenty-five  more,  and  twenty  more,  and  one  more,  and  three  more,  and 
half  a  pound  more,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  more,  and  a  quarter  more. 
And  then  up  goes  the  other  scale ;  and  they  arc  just  at  equipoise.  Now, 
throw  one  ounce  into  one  scale,  and  down  it  will  go.  In  the  begin- 
ning five  hundred  pounds  did  not  start  it ;  but  when  a  scale  is  at  equi- 
poise one  ounce  will  make  it  kick. 

So  it  is  when  men  are  brought  to  the  decision  to  go  forward  in  a 
right  way ;  to  forsake  a  bad  course ;  to  lift  themselves  up  to  a  higher 
sphere  of  life ;  to  live  for  spiritual  good  and  not  for  fleshly  good ;  to 
live  for  the  life  that  is  to  come,  as  well  as  for  the  life  that  now  is.  In 
these  fearful  moments  of  decision,  the  drinking  of  a  cup  of  liquor, 
which  at  another  time,  though  not  prudent,  might  not  have  proved 
disastrous,  will  sweep  away  that  sensibility  which  is  the  last  ground 
of  hope  that  remains,  and  destroy  the  soul.  It  is  a  perilous  thing,  in 
•uch  an  hour  as  that,  for  a  man  to  throw  himself  where  pleasures 
may  entice,  where  indulgences  may  solicit,  where  anything  may  come 
in  to  unsettle  his  purpose.  It  takes  very  little  to  carry  down  the  scale 
when  it  stands  at  equipoise.    Very  often  the  least  thing  will  do  it. 

I  say  thin,  because  I  have  been  for  so  long  a  time  dealing  with  men 
that  I  know  what  their  feelings  are,  and  I  know  that  such  warning  is 
often  needed  when  men  are  serious-minded ;  when  they  are  very  near 
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to  the  kingdom  of  God — as  near  as  some  of  yon  are  to-night — so  near 
that  it  would  take  the  merest  pressure  of  the  hand  to  bear  them  over 
the  line,  and  within  the  sacred  precinct  Men  ridicule  us,  sometimes, 
who  do  not  well  consider  what  they  say,  and  who  .  do  not  understand 
the  nature  of  moral  qualities,  when  we  say  to  a  man,  "Withhold  your- 
self even  from  lawful  pleasures;  do  not  go  into  company  which  at  other 
times  you  might  properly  keep  ;  God's  Spirit  strives  with  you  ;  your 
heart  is  brought  into  such  a  temper,  and  under  such  influences,  that 
that  which  would  be  perfectly  allowable  at  another  time  is  not  wise  at 
this  crisis."  As,  when  a  person  is  sick,  diet  which  in  health  is  perfectly 
right  is  bad  for  him  ;  so,  when  a  man  is  coming  back  to  himself  and  to 
his  Saviour,  there  are  many  things  which  he  ought  not  to  do,  because 
in  such  critical  hours  and  moments  little  things  go  so  far. 

When  guides  are  taking  meu  along  Alpine  stretches,  in  the  fore- 
noon, when  the  sun  has  begun  to  shine,  and  the  vast  avalanches  lie 
above,  they  will  not  let  them  speak,  and  say  to  them,  as  they  begin  to 
make  the  turn,  "  While  going  round  this  ravine  on  the  narrow  path 
let  no  man  say  a  word."  And  so  they  go  in  silence,  one  after  another. 
Why  t  Because  so  exactly  balanced,  sometimes,  is  the  avalanche,  that 
the  echo,  and  the  vibration  of  the  air  which  is  produced,  will  be  just 
what  is  necessary  to  break  the  last  icicle  that  holds  it ;  and  down 
will  come  the  avalanche.  At  other  points  in  the  passage  they  may 
shout  as  loud  as  they  please,  and  it  will  do  no  harm ;  but  there  are  crit- 
ical points  where  the  guide  says,  "  Hush,  and  do  not  even  whisper." 
It  is  a  very  little  thing ;  but  oh  !  does  it  not  take  hold  of  tremendous 
consequences  ? 

A  companion  that  is  good  for  hours  of  health,  may  be  a  bad  com- 
panion for  hours  of  sickness.  A  companion  that  is  good  for  ordinary 
times,  may,  at  certain  critical  times  of  a  mans  moral  history,  be  ruinoua 
not  intending  it  Thousands  of  men  have  been  destroyed  in  thn 
world,  I  doubt  not,  who  never  knew,  nor  suspected  even,  that  it  was 
the  smallest  circumstance  that  determined  their  destruction.  As  trains 
are  destroyed  by  the  movement  of  a  switch  no  more  than  the  tentfe 
part  of  an  inch,  so  little  things  often  determine,  at  critical  periods,  mens 
fate  fo.r  time  and  for  eternity. 

Are  there  not  persons  here,  to-night,  who  are  about  to  plunge  to-mor- 
row into  the  world  again  ?  Are  there  not  persons  here  whose  hearts  have 
been  brought  to  some  degree  of  glow,  and  who  have  in  them  yearnings 
and  aspirations  f  •  It  may  be  that  some  great  trouble  has  brought  you 
to  this.  It  may  be  that  some  revelation  of  God's  truth  has  been  made 
known  to  you.  If  you  nourish  it,  if  you  shield  it,  it  will  be  kindled 
into  a  blaze  of  grace  that  shall  one  day  mingle  with  the  celestial,  fire. 
If  you  neglect  it,  if  you  suffer  the  rude  wind  to  blow  upon  it,  it  may 
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be  extinguished,  and  the  light  may  never  again  be  kindled  in  your 
heart  and  conscience. 

A  band  of  hunters,  going  out,  toil  all  day  with  little  success,  and 
are,  by  the  rain  and  sleet  which  pelts  upon  them,  driven  into  the  woods, 
where  they  are  overtaken  by  the  night,  and  are  lost     They  cannot  ex- 
tricate themselves,  and  they  will  perish  if  they  cannot  kindle  a  fire- 
They  search,  and  there  is  but  a  single  match  left      Their  whole 
safety  depends  upon  that.     If  they  can  strike  that,  and  thereby  ignite 
sticks  of  wood,  they  will  survive ;  but  if  not,  they  may  die  before  morn- 
ing.    They  hold  counsel.     They  seek  the  shady  side  of  a  tree.     They 
hunt  for  dry  bits  of  moss.    They  get  slivers  of  the  dry  est  wood.     They 
gather  together  the  best  material  within  their  reach,  and  put  it  where 
neither  the  wind  nor  the  rain  can  find  it     The  match  must  not  be  lost, 
and  one  of  them  slips  his  boot  off  from  his  foot     The  wind  is  up,  and 
sweeps  past  them ;  and  no  hat,  nor  sheltering  tree  can  protect  that 
match.     So,  far  down  in  the  cavern  of  the  boot  he  scrapes  it  on  the 
souL     And,  blessed  be  God !   it  takes  fire.     They  cannot  bring  it  out 
It  is  a  very  little  thing.     But  oh !  it  is  life  or  death  to  these  men.     If 
it  goes  out  they  are  gone ;  and  if  it  is  kept  they  are  saved.     Fortun- 
ttely  the  moss  catches,  and  the  wood  begins  to  burn — first  one  little 
bit,  and  then  another  little  bit,  and  then  another,  until  by  and  by  the 
blazing  moss  may  be  brought  out.     And  then  the  wind  rather  helps 
it,  if  it  is  not  too  strong.     And   at  last  the  large   pieces  of  wood 
are  kindled,  and  there  is  a  glorious  fire,  and  the  wind  that  now  is  per- 
mitted to  blow  full  upon  it  is  God's  bellows  to  bring  up  the  life-giving 
element     And  the  large  mass  crackles  aud  blazes.    And  they  are  sate. 
They  can  now  put  on  what  they  have  a  mind  to,  and  the  wind  may 
blow  as  hard  as  it  pleases,  but  they  are  safe.     There  was,  however,  a 
point  where  they  were  in  jeopardy. 

There  is  many  aud  many  a  man  who  may  by  and  by  be  perfectly 
hardy  in  exposure,  and  in  the  indulgence  of  lawful  things ;  but  there 
we  critical  times  in  these  men's  histories — in  their  household  histories  ; 
in  their  business  histories  ;  in  their  conscience  life  and  their  spiritual 
life.  There  are  times  when  the  flickering  flame  of  their  hope  is  liable 
to  be  extinguished.  And  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  of  God 
when  it  is  said  that  Christ  is  one  who  will  not  break  the  bruised  reed, 
orquench  the  smoking  flax,  until  he  shall  bring  forth  judgment  unto 
wcfory.  He  will  not  put  out  the  spark  that  is  kindling  the  wick  of 
bope  in  any  soul,  until  ho  consummates  the  work  of  grace  in  that  soul. 
Finally — not  to  draw  these  illustrations  out  unduly,  and  weary 
yoa—am  I  extravagaut  when  I  warn  you,  young  men,  and  men  of  life 
**&  business  ?  Do  I  overdraw  the  picture,  or  exaggerate  it,  when  I 
W  you  beware  of  little  sins  of  every  kind  ?   A  serpent's  tooth  is  su\ai!^ 
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and  a  scorpion's  sting  is  small ;  but  they  carry  death.  And  little  sins 
are  small ;  but  many  and  many  a  man  has  lain  down  in  final  anguish 
because  they  stung  him  to  death.  Beware  of  all  sins.  Beware  of  little 
sins  especially. 

And  do  I  exaggerate  when  I  tell  yon  that  in  the  critical  passages  of 
your  life  you  cannot  afford  to  do  things  which  you  would  fain  dot     O 
serious-minded  man !  O  woman,  on  whose  heart  God  has  laid  affliction, 
and  whom  he  has  called  to  fulfill  long-delayed  vows  I  O  father  of  a  fam- 
ily, that  has  no  exemplar,  on  whose  judgment  and  on  whose  conscience 
has  rested  for  a  long  time  the  unfulfilled  duties  of  religious  life!  have  yon 
not  been  brought  again  and  again  to  the  point,  almost,  of  decision,  and 
fallen  away  from  it,  until  it  has  become  harder  and  harder  every  year  for 
you  to  get  your  own  attention,  or  bring  yourself  to  the  point  of  a  reso- 
lution ?     Neither  can  you  describe  nor  tell  me  what  it  was  that  balked 
the  decision.      You  cannot  tell  why  it  was,  when  you  came  so  near  to 
the  kingdom  of  God,  that  you  did  not  enter  iu.   It  was  because  of  some 
little  thing,  so  inconspicuous  that  you  did  not  yourself  recognize  what  it 
was,  and  yet  mighty  enough  to  destroy  your  moral  purpose,  mighty 
enough  to  carry  you  thus  far  down  the  way  of  life  again,  in  old  habits, 
old  selfishness,  old  pride,  old  worldliness,  disobeying  God,  forfeiting  your 
own  hope,  and  preparing  the  way  for  your  own  destruction.    And  now 
the  time  comes  round  again.     I  know  that  there  are  children  of  Chris- 
tian parents  here  who  never  can  hear  the  truth  preached  faithfully,  that 
their  hearts  do  not  sound  out  like  the  soldier's  drum.    The  "  long  roll" 
they  hear ;  and  their  fears  start  up  on  every  side.    There  are  such  men 
here  to-night.  There  are  men  here  who  have  scarcely  eased  themselves 
of  the  burden  of  an  old  sorrow.  There  are  men  here  to  whom  I  can  say, 
very  truthfully,  "  You  are  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.    You  are 
convinced  in  your  judgment  and  in  your  consciences  ;  and  your  hearts 
are  touched  ;  and  you  are  very  near  to  the  point  of  deciding.     A  little 
thing  will  do  it.    There  are  some  men  here  who,  I  think,  if  they  would, 
when  they  go  home  to-night,  gather  their  wife  and  children  about  them 
and  say  to  them,  "  Help  me ;  for  from  this  time  forth  I  am  going  to 
try  to  live  a  Christian  life,"  would  find  that  it  would  strike  the  balance 
the  right  way  ;  and  they  would  be  saved.     But  if  they  neglect  it,  the 
balance  will  go  the  other  way,  and  they  will  be  destroyed.     I  believe 
there  are  men   here  who,  if  thev  would   make  one  vehement  effort 
to  break  up  a  bad  habit,  would  thus  take  the  first  of  a  series  of  steps 
which  would  bring  them  into  a  spiritual  change. 

I  do  not  say  that  a  man  who  uses  tobacco  is  a  great  sinner.  I  would 
not  take  extravagant  ground  on  that  subject  But  I  would  take  the 
ground  that  this  is  one  of  the  bad  habits  that  it  is  hard  to  break  off 
from  i  and  therefore  I  say  that  a  man  who  would  make  up  his  mind  to 
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oast  that  out,  would  find  that  this  strain  of  his  nerve  for  the  sake  of  a 
moral  result,  though  it  was  a  little  thing,  would  be  a  veiy  decisive 
thing.  I  have  known  many  a  man  who  had  taken  a  single  step  m 
reform,  and  who,  if  he  had  had  the  strength  of  purpose  to  take  another 
step  would  have  been  carried  along  and  saved,  but  who,  for  the  want 
of  that  strength  of  purpose,  was  destroyed.  If  men  are  wise,  when 
they  have  taken  the  first  step  in  the  right  direction  they  will  not  stop 
till  they  have  taken  the  second,  and  many  more. 

I  believe  there  are  men  here  to-night  who,  if  they  would  say  to 
their  companions,  "  Give  me  your  hand ;  I  will  not  drink  another  drop 
again,"  would  be  saved  from  the  drunkard's  grave.  You  are  going  to 
destruction  along  the  way  of  intemperance.  You  know  it,  though  you 
deny  it.  And  your  friends  know  it,  though  they  do  not  tell  you  so ; 
r.nd  if  you  would  say  to  those  who  know  you,  "  Before  God  I  declare 
that  from  this  time  I  will  be  clean  in  this  matter,"  it  would  be  the 
means  of  your  salvation.  That  small  thing  is  not  religion  ;  but  it  is 
the  first  step-  toward  it ;  and  you  will  take  another,  and  another,  and 
another,  until  they  bring  you  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

There  are  men  here  who  have  not  bent  the  knee  in  prayer  for  years 
and  years,  and  who,  if  they  would  go  home  and  bend  the  knee  before 
they  sleep,  and  pray  to  God  for  help,  would  be  taking  a  decisive  step 
in  the  right  direction  in  their  history.  Why  ?  Because  praying  saves 
a  man  ?  Oh  no.  It  is  not  because  there  is  a  charm  in  that  thing.  It 
is  a  little  thing,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  small  acts  which  are 
likely  to  carry  yon  forward  to  the  next  step,  and  the  next,  in  the  work 
of  your  salvation. 

There  are  many  men  in  my  hearing  to-night  who  are  so  near  to  a 
right  life,  who  are  so  convinced  that  they  have  been  going  wrong,  who 
are  so  desirous  of  mending  their  lives,  and  whose  sympathies,  and  com- 
panionships, and  hopes,  and  better  judgment,  and  aspirations  so  set  in 
that  way,  that  if  they  would  take  the  least  step  seriously  with  the  pur- 
pose of  making  it  the  first  step  of  a  series,  it  would  be  to  them  a  part- 
ing from  sin  and  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  an  approaching  to 
righteousness  and  the  kingdom  of  light  and  glory. 

Now,  I  beseech  you,  look  upon  this  thing  to-night  I  speak  to 
you  as  to  my  brethren.  Heed  what  I  say,  not  from  my  profession, 
but  from  my  personal  sympathy  with  you,  a  citizen  among  citizens, 
having  no  right  to  give  you  advice  except  that  right  which  comes  from 
love.  Your  salvation  is  your  concern  personally.  Ponder  what  I 
have  said.  Consider  whether  it  is  not  good  sense,  and  whether  it  has 
not  experience  under  it     Take  heed  to  it 

Are  there  not  some  here  who  will  go  to  their  rooms  to-night  better 
and  soberer  f    Young  men,  wake  up.     Break  off  from  your  gin  t    it 
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is  but  a  moment's  pleasure,  and  it  is  endless  damnation !  O  maiden 
called  of  God  !  let  not  that  spark  which  has  been  kindled  be  pat  oat 
by  the  unruly  wind  or  the  scowling  storm.  Listen  to  your  mother's 
God  that  calls  you.  O  father  I  O  mother!  let  your  children  have 
some  one  to  guide  thorn  through  the  dark  way  in  this  world.  O 
friends  and  neighbors  I  take  hold  of  hands,  and  part  from  Satan,  and 
from  all  his  wiles.  And  lift  up  your  eyes.  Your  salvation  draweth 
nigh.  It  Hngereth  not.  It  shall  come.  And  God  shall  save  you  with 
an  everlastiug  salvation. 


-•♦♦- 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Vouchsafe  to  ud,  our  Ileavenly  Father,  the  Divine  illumination.  Grant  to 
us  more  light.  Grant  us  thine  influence.  Breathe  upon  us,  that  we  may  have 
power  both  to  conceive  all  things  that  are  right  and  noble,  and  to  do  the 
same.  For  in  thee  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  Though  we  cannot 
discern  theo ;  though  we  may  not  have  such  commerce  with  thee  as  we  have 
with  one  another ;  though  thou  art  a  Spirit,  and  we  are  in  the  body ;  though 
we  cannot  with  these  dull  instruments  of  the  flesh  discern  spiritual  things 
knowingly ;  yet  thou  art,  and  thou  makest  thy  presence  felt,  and  thou  dost 
All  the  hearts  of  those  that  believe  on  and  trust  thee  with  great  Joy.  And 
in  the  communications  of  thy  grace  there  are  hours  of  blessed  certainty  and 
hours  of  revelation.  Thou  dost  lift  up  thy  people  upon  the  mountain-top. 
Theu  thou  art  changed,  and  becoinest  radiant ;  and  against  the  sky  thou  art 
brighter  than  any  star  that  is  in  it. 

O  Lord !  we  thank  theo  for  even  these  hours  of  transfiguration ;  and  if 
in  them  wc  forget  the  duties  of  life,  and  fain  would  make  tabernacles  to  abide 
in  sweet  experiences,  below  us  ore  all  the  miseries  of  mankind,  and  we  come 
down  again,  better,  stronger,  truer,  more  faithful,  and  pursue  afterward,  in 
the  lower  ways  of  life,  our  duties  with  more  alacrity,  for  the  high  and  blessed 
privileges  which  we  have  enjoyed. 

Grant  unto  every  one  of  thy  children,  as  thou  seest  that  they  need,  these 
intimations  and  revelations  of  thyself.  If  there  be  those  who  do  not  know 
how  to  trust  thee,  if  there  be  those  whose  faith  is  very  weak,  if  there  be  those 
that  believe,  and  yet  cry  out,  "  Help  my  unbelief,'*  Lord  be  very  gracious  unto 
such.  And  if  they  cannot  walk  alone,  bear  them  in  thine  arms,  thou  Shepherd 
that  dost  carry  the  lamlw.  According  to  their  weakness  and  their  want  let 
thy  mercies  abound  unto  them.  Be  gracious  to  all  who  would  draw  near 
thee  with  humble  confession.  We  know  their  weakness.  We  know  the 
strength  of  their  wickedness.  We  know  how  defective  they  are  in  things  that 
are  right.  We  know  how  powerful  in  them  are  tendencies  to  evil.  O  Lord  I 
we  pray  that  thou  wilt  hear  the  cry  of  such  souls.  They  do  not  desire  captiv- 
ity. They  do  not  desire  to  be  led  astray  by  the  strength  of  their  passions. 
And  though  at  times  all  their  passions  are  as  the  mountains  full  of  the  Philis- 
tines, and  their  better  resolutions  are  as  thy  people  beaten  small  in  the  val- 
leys, yet  they  cry  unto  thee,  and  thou  dost  overthrow  their  adversaries.  If 
to-night  they  ask  for  Divine  help  against  their  own  pride  and  worldlinest, 
Lord,  turn  not  away  thine  ear  from  their  petition.  If  there  are  those  who 
wish  to  make  their  way  toward  virtue,  or  to  progress  in  anything  pertaining 
to  the  true  life  of  Christ,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  reveal  thyself  to 
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them.  If  there  is  but  a  spark,  thou  art  He  that  will  not  break  the  bruised 
reed  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax,  until  thou  dost  bring  forth  judgment  unto 
victory.  Be  with  those  that  need  thee  by  reason  of  the  greatness  of  their  sin 
and  their  wickedness.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  draw  near  to 
all  those  that  are  cast  down  through  despondency  or  remorse ;  to  all  those 
that  wish  they  were  dead,  and  yet  dare  not  die ;  to  all  those  that  go  forth  into 
life  seeing  no  glory  in  it. 

How  many  there  are  who  have  been  swept  away  and  snared  I  How  many 
there  are  who  find  their  way  in  life  so  steep  that  they  cannot  olimb  it.  Oh 
Lord!  save  them  from  discouragement;  and  grant  that  they  may  not  slip 
backward  toward  perdition.  May  they  hear  the  voice  of  hope  crying 
unto  them — the  voice  of  God— saying,  u  Come  up  hither."  May  there  be  many 
to-night  that  shall  lift  their  weary  hands,  that  shall  gird  up  their  loins  and 
enter  upon  the  battle  of  life  contesting  evil,  running  from  the  mistakes  of 
their  past  life,  showing  their  sincerity  in  repentance  of  sin  by  a  better  walk, 
by  forsaking  that  which  is  wrong,  and  by  endeavoring  to  strengthen  others 
in  the  respects  in  which  thou  dost  strengthen  them.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt 
teach  us  to  be  more  gentle  and  merciful.  May  we  take  our  lessons,  not  from 
one  another,  but  from  Him  in  whom  alone  we  hope  for  redemption.  Grant 
that  the  sense  of  life's  shortness  may  throw  itself  upon  us,  not  to  daunt  us 
nor  discourage  us,  but  to  put  away  untimely  levity,  and  give  us  more  earn- 
estness, and  make  us  do  what  our  hands  find  to  do,  remembering  that  the 
night  oometh  fast  in  which  we  can  do  no  more  work. 

Wilt  thou  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  that  are  in  thy  presenoe  as 
they  severally  need.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  all 
thy  churches ;  to  thy  ministering  servants ;  to  all  that  preach  the  Gospel. 
Wilt  thou  comfort  and  strengthen  them,  and  grant  that  they  may  see  as  the 
result  of  their  labor  a  great  harvest.  Fulfill  thy  promises  to  all  the  earth. 
Cause  wars  to  cease.  Cause  injustice  and  those  oppressions  which  breed  war 
to  cease.  May  ignorance  which  tempts  oppressors,  itself  be  enlightened.  May 
niperstition,  and  all  the  mischiefs  of  depravity  cease  in  all  the  earth.  And 
may  that  blessed  day  of  prediction  come,  when  Christ  shall  reign  a  thousand 
years. 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  praises  everlasting. 
Amen. 


4»> 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 


Our  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  word  of  truth 
which  we  have  spoken.  Grant  that  it  may  be  blessed  to  many  souls.  Awaken 
thonghtfulness ;  awaken  desire ;  awaken  conscience ;  awaken  fear.  May  all  our 
feelings  strive  withus.  Forhowgreat  is  the  darkness  around  us !  How  great  La 
the  current,  and  how  strong  the  pressure  toward  things  selfish,  and  carnal,  and 
worldly  I  Without  thy  spirit  we  can  do  nothing.  We  need  its  light ;  we  need 
its  warmth ;  we  need  its  encouragement.  We  need,  O  Lord  God  I  that  thou 
•houldst  work  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  thine  own  good  pleasure.  Thou  art 
working.  Blessed  be  God,  thou  dost  not  measure  thy  mercies  by  our  desert. 
But  how  many  art  thou  calling  who  do  not  deserve  such  mercies  as  thou  art 
desirous  of  bestowing  upon  them !  How  many  that  are  in  thy  presence  have 
thrown  away  thy  bounties  in  times  past,  and  sinned  against  light  and  knowl- 
edge! And  yet  thou  art  come  again.  Before  how  many  hearts  dost  thou 
■tend  to-night,  knocking  ?  To  how  many  art  thou  saying,  Open,  and  let  me 
oome  in.    My  locks  are  wet  with  the  dews  of  the  night.    O  God  of  yioua 
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motliera  and  sainted  fathers!  look  upon  the  children  that  are  left  behind 
them,  and  hare  mercy  upon  them.  O  Lord  God !  join  again  In  more  blessed 
wedlook  those  who  stand  severed,  loving  each  other  with  earthly  lore,  but 
having  no  common  hope  in  heaven  above.  O  Lord  God!  look  upon  the 
young,  and  see  how  they  are  spoiled,  how  they  are  as  sheep  for  the  sham- 
bles, in  this  devouring  city.  Oh !  have  mercy  upon  them.  And  grant  that 
to-night,  by  thy  grace,  many  of  them  may  be  called,  and  that  they  may  heed 
the  call  of  God,  and  come  to  newness  of  life.  Let  thy  work  be  revived.  Pour 
out  thy  Spirit  mightily  in  the  hearts  of  thy  people.  And  in  all  thy  churches 
may  we  hear  of  multitudes  awakened,  and  multitudes  converted. 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  than  be  praises  evermore. 


E  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN. 


fathers,  provoke  not  jour  children  to  wrath;  but  bring  them 
ture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."— Era.  VL,  L 


-••*■ 


iday  for  the  baptism  of  children  is  a  fit  occasion  for  the 
>f  parents  who  are  bringing  up  children.  It  is  time  that 
?ive  such  directions  as  shall  insure  success  in  the  rearing 
ren,  or  in  relieving  the  parent  from  finding  out  his  own 
n  the  most  has  been  said,  and  the  best  modes  have  been 
parent  must,  after  all,  make  his  own  experience.  There  is 
must  be  left  to  discretion  ;  much  that  will  scarcely  be  the 
two ;  but  some  general  considerations  may  greatly  help 
parents  in  their  work.  Some  principles  may  be  laid  down 
y  observed,  will  help,  not  only  in  the  government  of  chil- 
governing  ourselves,  and  in  governing,  or  rather,  in  man- 
le  phrase  is,  those  with  whom  we  are  obliged  to  transact 
f  life. 

i  joyful  hour  in  a  household  when  a  child  is  born  to  the 

nts.     They  must  be  very  worldly,  and  devoid  of  sensibil- 

not  feel  some  awe  over  the  new  cradle.     The  mystery  of 

jomes  very  near,  and  never  seems  more  wonderful  than  at 

ng  of  life.     Perhaps   not  the  little  coffin  itself  is  more 

one  of  deep  and  inward  thought  than  is  the  cradle.    While 

yet  a  babe,  the  parents  may  have  more  care,  but  not  so 

;y,  as  when  it  is  growing  up,  and  begins  to  need  training. 

le  not  a  few,  conscientious  and  earnest,  feel  themselves 

less.     And  if  they  be  cast  far  away  from  their  parents,  as 

changing  land  they  are,  they  reach  out  feeble  hands  of 

and  long  for  some  one  to  give  them  the  clue,  or  lay  down 

me  principle,  which  embracing,  they  may  apply  from  time 

le  rearing  of  their  households. 

o  physicians  the  questions  of  physical  culture ;  not  because 
mportant  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  but  because  only  a  sec- 
great  subject  can  be  discussed  in  any  one  discourse. 

wing.  Not.  13, 1870.  Lesson  :  Matthew  XVIII.,  1-10.  Hymns  (Plymouth  Col* 
6,886,827. 
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1.  It  is  the  more  needful  to  give  instruction,  because  the  theory 
and  the  practice  of  family  government  have" very  much  changed  within 
a  generation.  The  old  English  rigor  of  parental  authority — that  al- 
most despotic  government  which  parents  still  exercise  in  Germany — has 
not  been  known  among  us,  even  from  an  early  day.  I  think  the  fam- 
ily opened  toward  liberty  more  in  America  than  in  the  old  land,  where 
the  Roman  spirit  and  tradition  prevailed.  But  even  the  strictness  of 
New  England  has  been  greatly  relaxed — and  I  think  not  to  the  dam- 
age of  the  household.  It  may  be  that  the  government  which  prevails 
in  one  period  of  time  has  such  relations  to  public  sentiment,  and  to 
manners  and  to  customs,  that  it  is  better  for  that  period  than  any  later 
government  would  be ;  but  I  think  that  the  milder  type  of  family 
government  which  is  prevailing  now  is  certainly  better  for  ub  than 
that  more  rigorous  type  which  prevailed  in  New  England.  The  prev- 
alent sense  of  personal  liberty,  which  has  increased  in  the  community 
at  large,  has  penetrated  the  family  and  ameliorated  its  government 
Children  are  freer.  They  earlier  assume  their  own  rights.  They  are 
not  less  loving,  but  they  are  certainly  less  reverential.  Reverence,  I 
may  remark,  has  found  a  very  poor  soil  and  climate  in  America.  It 
grows  most  scrubby.  Children  are,  I  think,  taking  the  whole  commu- 
nity together,  better  reared  than  they  used  to  be.  It  will  not  do  to 
select  single  instances  in  making  a  judgment  of  what  is  wisest  and 
best.  .  We  must  average  the  community.  And  if  you  take  high  and 
low,  I  think  there  is  a  greater  number  of  families  advanced  higher  in 
the  care  and  development  and  training  of  their  children,  than  at  any 
former  period,  although  the  methods  are  very  different  The  schools, 
the  social  customs,  the  political  ideas,  the  public  sentiment  at  large, 
above  all,  the  religious  temper  and  genius  of  any  age,  will  largely 
influence  the  family  life.  But  the  whole  routine  being  broken  up, 
many  are  perplexed  as  to  what  is  the  wisest  course  to  take.  There  is 
so  much  written,  there  are  so  many  new-fangled  social  theories,  that  a 
good  many  persons  are  sorely  disturbed.     And  I  hope  to  help  such. 

2.  The  question  is,  To  whom  do  the  children  belong  that  come 
into  our  households?  In  ancient  clays  there  would  have  been  no  hes- 
itation on  this  point  They  belonged  to  the  parents.  This  was  the 
case  in  the  early  periods  of  the  Hebrew  history.  Nowhere,  however, 
was  it  the  case  so  emphatically,  and  in  such  a  heathenish  form,  as  in 
Rome,  where  the  father  owned,  not  simply  his  wife,  but  his  children, 
in  precisely  the  same  sense  that  merchandise  is  owned ;  where  he  had 
not  only  the  power  of  absolute  government,  but  the  power  of  life  and 
death — limited,  to  be  sure,  in  later  days,  in  the  Roman  economy,  but 
lying  at  the  root  of  it  nevertheless.  And  in  Rome,  the  patria  potet- 
tas,  as  it  was  called  technically — the  father  s  authority — did  not  termi- 
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nate,  as  with  us,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  It  remained  as  long  as  he 
lived,  and  no  son  could  be  set  free  from  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
father,  who  owned  him  and  his — all  that  was  his — his  wife,  his  chil- 
dren, and  his  property.  No  child  was  owned  by  himself  He  was 
owned #  by  his  father,  as  the  father  was  owned  by  the  grandfather — if 
he  still  lived.  And  there  was  no  way  for  a  young  man  to  get  rid  of 
the  patria  potestas,  except  by  a  legal  enactment — for  a  law  was 
finally  enacted  that  while  a  father  might  sell  his  son,  he  could  never 
sell  him  more  than  three  times  ;  or  that  if  he  did,  the  son  should  go 
free.  And  so,  when  the  son  came  to  be  of  age,  the  form  of  sale  was 
gone  through  with  three  times  by  agreement  between  the  father  and 
the  son ;  and  after  that  the  son  owned  himself.  But  without  that 
transaction,  the  father  owned  the  son.  And  I  think  that  if  this  old 
Roman  notion  of  ownership  in  man  were  traced  out  through  the 
church,  and  the  civil  government,  and  through  our  ethical  ideas,  it 
would  be  found  to  be  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  reasoning  in  theol- 
ogy, and  much  of  the  reasoning  also  in  civil  economies.  It  was  arbi- 
trary and  barbarous,  first,  middle,  and  last. 

The  traces  of  it  are  found,  also,  though  in  a  milder  form  than 
among  the  Hebrews,  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament — not  in 
approbation,  but  simply  as  a  testimony  of  fact ;  where,  for  instance,  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  Galatians,  the  Apostle  Paul  says : 

"Now  I  say  that  the  heir,  as  long  as  he  is  a  ohild,  differeth  nothing  from 
a  slave,  though  he  be  lord  of  all ;  but  is  under  tutors  and  governors  until  the 
time  appointed  of  the  father." 

Servant  is  the  translation  here.  This  never  could  be  said  in  our 
day.  We  have  to  modify  it,  to  make  it  seem  true  to  us.  It  was  true 
to  ancient  custom.  Absolute  ownership  was  the  old  notion  ;  and  it  is 
not  rubbed  out  yet  For  you  will  find  the  mediaeval  spirit  in  Europe 
to  this  day.  And  although  there  is  not  yet  such  a  property  sense 
of  ownership  as  there  once  was,  the  right  of  the  father  to  his  children  is 
almost  as  rigorous  in  many  parts  of  Continental  Europe  and  in  many 
parts  of  England,  and  in  some  families  in  America,  as  if  they  were  ab- 
solutely their  slaves. 

The  great  contrast  began  to  appear  in  the  Apostle's  writings  ;  and 
yon  find  traces  of  it  in  the  context  of  the  passage  which  I  have  se- 
lected.   I  will  read  a  verse  or  two  of  the  sixth  of  the  Ephesians : 

44  Children,  obey  your  parents." 

Is  that  it  t     No !  no ! 

a  Children  obey  your  parent*  in  the  Lord." 

There  is  a  greater  ownership  than  that  of  your  parents.  Within 
that  divine  circle  obey  them ;  but  there  is  limitation.  There  is  the 
feath-blow  to  the  old  Roman  patria  potestas. 

"Honor  thy  father  and  mother  (which  is  the  first  commandment  with 
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promise)  that  It  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  thou  mayst  lire  long  on  the  earth. 
And  ye  fathers  [here  oomes  in  the  right  of  the  children]  provoke  not  tout 
children  to  wrath." 

You  do  not  own  them.    You  have  no  right  to  do  just  what  yon 
please  with  them.     You  are  not  to  goad  and  irritate  them.   Your  gov- 
ernment over  them  is  not  arbitrary  ;  and  you  have  no  right  to  assume 
absolute  authority  over  them, 
i  "  Bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 

In  the  next  two  verses  Christ's  name  is  interposed  in  the  relation  of 
master  and  servant 

44  Servants,  be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your  masters  according  to  the; 
flesh," 
— not  according  to  the  eternal  principles  of  rectitude,  but,  as  it  were, 

by  an  accident  of  the  flesh. 

•4  Be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your  masters  according  to  the  flesh,  with 
fear  and  trembling,  in  singleness  of  your  heart  as  unto  Christ." 

Why,  what  an  amazing  implication  this  is !  If  you  can  not  find  a 
motive  in  your  relation  to  a  man  who  says  he  owns  you,  from  which  to 
obey  him,  then  understand  that  you  are  obeying  Christ  Jesus,  who 
stands  behind  him.  Do  it  for  Christ's  sake  if  you  can  not  find  any 
reason  to  do  it  for  the  man's  sake. 

44  Not  with  eye-service,  as  men  pleasers,  but  as  the  servants  of  Christ  doing 
the  will  of  God  from  the  heart." 

Thus  be  obedient  to  them.  Here  is  clearly  discerned  the  greater 
ownership,  leaving  us  only,  as  it  were,  borrowers  of  rights.  Our  chil- 
dren are  ours  on  loan,  so  to  speak.  They  are  lent  to  us,  and  are  to  be 
returned  better  than  when  we  took  them.     We  do  not  own  them. 

It  comes  then  to  this — that  our  children  are  God's.  We  are  not 
sovereigns.  Our  will  is  not  superior.  They  belong  to  One  that  is 
higher.  And  if  you  doubt  that  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, and  pre-eminently  of  Christ,  listen  to  that  passage  which  I  read  in 
your  hearing  this  morning,  from  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Matthew, 
where  Christ  says,  "  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little 
ones;  for  I  say  unto  you  that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold 
the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

Much  difference  of  notion  has  obtained  among  commentators 
as  to  the  meaning  of  this  ;  and  in  some  respects  it  is  difficult  But 
one  thing  is  certain,  Jesus  did  teach  that  children  had  rights  in  heaven ; 
that  God  did  not  think  of  parents  alone ;  that  not  men  with  scepters 
in  their  hands,  and  crowns  on  their  heads,  not  men  of  power  alone,  bnt 
children,  were  known  in  heaven,  and  were  recognized  there  before 
God ;  and  that  it  was  a  perilous  thing  for  a  man  to  harm  them.  Was 
there  ever  a  greater  denunciation  of  woe  than  this? 

44  Whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  which  believe  in  me,  it  were 
better  for  him  that  a  mill-stone  were  hanging  about  his  neck,  and  that  be 
were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea." 
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We  have  heard  a  great  deal  said,  from  time  to  time,  abont  how 
Christianity  has  elevated  and  refined  the  condition  of  woman — and  ton 
much  can  not  be  said  on  that  subject ;  but  not  enough  had  been  said 
to  show  what  the  effect  of  Christianity  has  been  in  ameliorating  the 
condition  and  exalting  the  relations  of  children  to  their  parents. 

We  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord, 
then,  not  for  our  own  pride  and  profit,  not  even  for  the   child's  own 
good  simply*  bat  for  its  citizenship  in  the  coming  world.     And  this  is 
to  be  kept  before  us  as  the  great  end  which  we  are  never  to  lose  sight 
o€    That  gained,  and  a  man's  child  may  miss  everything  else,  and  he 
has  been  well  brought  up ;  that  missed,  and   if  he  gain   the   whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul,  he  has  been  wickedly,  fatally  reared.  Our 
children  are  God  s.      Ours  are  they,  only  for  a  specific  purpose,  which 
is  that  we  are  to  nurture  them,  and  educate  them,  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  with  reference  to  their  eternal  happiness  in  the  heavenly  state. 
How  it  exalts  the  miserable  vanity  which  sometimes  seems  to  be  the 
strongest  feeling  that  parents  have,  how  it  lifts  up  ambition,  how  it 
intensifies  the  motives  for  fidelity  and  self-sacrifice  in  us  toward  our 
children,  that  we  are  working  in  them  for  the  eternal  life,    and  that 
every  child  whom  we  are  tending,  or  correcting,  or  nurturing,  has  an 
angel,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  that,  watching  over  it !    There  is  an  eye 
tod  a  heart  in  heaven  that  is  looking  after  every  immortal  child  on 
earth.     There  is  not  a  neglected  brat  in  all  the  purlieus  of  vice ;   there 
is  not  an  uncombed,  unwashed,  untaught  child  that  has  not  some  angel 
heart  that  is  pitying  it  in  the  heaven  above.     Parents  may  be  unfaith- 
ful, and  neighbors  cold  and  neglectful,  but  God  does  not  forget  the 
little  children  that  are  on  earth. 

3.  What,  under  the  Christian  system  of  educating  children,  is  the 
relation  of  family  government  ?  What  does  the  family  government 
aeek  for  each  child  ?  Well,  the  end  sought  is  not  to  govern  it  Gov- 
ernment is  a  means  to  another  end,  and  not  anything  that  is  good  in 
H§el£  To  be  sure,  we  govern  our  children  for  the  sake  of  the  other 
children ;  for  the  sake  of  our  own  peace ;  for  the  sake  of  the  comfort 
and  joy  of  the  whole  household  ;  but  these  are  incidental  things.  All 
fatty  government,  in  the  first  instance,  is  for  each  child's  individual 
good.  We  govern  that  we  may  teach  the  child  to  govern  itself  at  the 
earliest  possible  period. 

When  flowers  are  blossoming,  it  is  not  on  account  of  beauty  that 
they  put  forth  their. petals  ;  it  is  not  on  account  of  fragrance  ;  it  is  not 
that  they  may  be  looked  at  and  rejoiced  in.  Underneath  every  blossom 
i*  either  the  germ  of  the  fruit,  or  else  the  core  with  the  seed  ;  and  the 
vhole  strife  of  the  plant  is,  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  to  push  for- 
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ward  that  seed,  so  that  it  shall  bo  prepared  to  drop,  or  begin  another 
life  of  its  own, 

And  in  family  government,  we  govern  that  we  may  be  done  gov- 
erning just  as  soon  as  we  possibly  can.  Onr  object  in  governing  is  to 
teach  our  children  to  govern  themselves,  and,  therefore,  not  to  need 
our  government  We  are  to  develop,  as  soon  as  it  is  proper,  a  free 
moral  agent,  competent  to  think  for  itself,  to  choose  wisely  for  itself, 
and  to  act  independently  for  itself.  The  child,  therefore,  must  be 
treated  as  an  apprentice  of  human  life.  He  has  come  into  our  family 
as  an  apprentice  into  a  shop.  He  has  come  there  to  learn  how  to  live. 
We  are  master  workmen,  and  we  are  to  teach  him  what  we  know  in 
order  that  he  may  learn  how  to  carry  on  the  business  of  living  in 
this  life  according  to  all  the  conditions  which  obtain  around  about 
him.  He  knows  nothing.  He  has  everything  to  learn.  His  mistakes 
of  passion  are  not  therefore  depravity.  Although  when  an  adult,  a 
man  may  be  depraved,  the  mere  fact  that  a  child  goes  wrong,  feels 
wrong,  does  wrong,  is  not  to  be  set  down  so  much  to  depravity  as  to 
ignorance  of  how  to  do  anything  else.  We  are  not  born  with  the 
trade  of  conduct  learned.  We  are  born  with  a  mind  full  of  tools, 
but  with  the  hand  not  yet  trained  to  use  one  of  them. 

We  ought  not  to  count  the  mistakes  of  the  child  in  early  life,  then, 
to  be  punishable,  any  more  than  the  mistakes  of  the  baud  in  learning 
a  trade.  There  will  be  sinfulness  enough  without  it ;  but  mere  ignor- 
ance of  self-government  is  not  to  be  set  down  as  a  sin.  It  is  simply 
an  irregularity  to  be  corrected  with  the  tenderest  patience.  The  child 
does  not  know  how  to  do  better — why  should  it? 

A  great  many  persons  shudder  when  they  see  passions — various 
developments  of  wild  naturei — in  their  children.  I  do  not  know  why 
one  should  shudder  at  it.  The  more  there  is  of  it,  the  more  strength 
they  have.  For  power  comes  with  the  basilar  faculties.  And  a 
parent  is  to  take  heed  of  these  things,  and  educe  these  qualities,  train- 
ing the  child  in  them.     Then  they  will  not  be  dangerous. 

A  child  must  have  time  to  learn  and  time  to  practice.  It  is  im- 
possible for  one  to  learn  the  complex  problem  of  life  uuder  the  very 
best  teachers  so  as  to  practice  aright  right  along  from  childhood  in 
the  cradle.  We  must  wait  for  our  children  a  great  while  before  they 
will  know  how  to  do  the  best  things  in  the  best  way. 

Parents  oftentimes  are  greatly  alarmed,  and  almost  cruel,  in  pur- 
suing the  selfishness  of  the  child.  But  selfishness  is  natural  to  the 
child.  The  child  is  by  instinct  selfish.  The  lower  life  of  every  child 
is  selfishness.  And  selfishness  is  to  be  taught  benevolence.  But  you 
cannot  teach  it  in  a  day.  Would  you  be  discouraged  because  your 
child  did  not  learn  to  write  in  an  hour  t     Would  you  be  discouraged 
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because  your  child  did  not  learn  how  to  write  a  flowing  and  comely 
hand  in  months  t    You  wait  patiently  for  the  body  to  learn  anything : 
Why  do  you  not  do  the  same  thing  when  it  is  the  mind  t     The  child 
does  not  know  any  better  than  to  be  selfish,  because  in  the  order  of  de- 
velopment the  animal  nature  comes  first,  and  the  higher  nature  after- 
wards, as  I  shall  show.   The  child  manifests  cruelty.  It  is  not  because  he 
is  necessarily  a  cruel  being.     He  does  not  know  how  to  do  any  better. 
He  has  not  been  taught     The  child  does  not  observe  truth.     Why 
should  he  t     Everybody  has  to  learn  it.     It  is  an  artificial  state.     We 
are  not  born  knowing  how  to  manage  conscience,  and  to  apply  the 
rules  of  conscience  to  speech  and  conduct     It  is  an  artificial  result  of 
training.     Bring  up  your  child  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord.    Tell  him  how  to  be  benevolent ;  how  to  be  unselfish ;  how 
to  be  humane ;  how  to  be  truthful.    And  let  him  practice  these  things. 
If  you  are  teaching  your  child  to  take  the  steps  in  a  dancing-room,  you 
do  not  fly  either  into  a  passion  or  into  a  state  of  terror,  because  the 
first  time  he  attempts  to  take  the  steps  on  the  floor  in  the  presence  of 
his  companions  he  moves  awkwardly.     Children  learn  grace,  though 
some  with  more  aptitude  than  others.     Every  one  learns  where  to  put 
the  feet ;  and  at  last  it  becomes  a  habit     He  learns  how  to  use  the 
hands,  which  are  the  most  cumbrous  and  useless  things  in  the  world, 
wnen  first  one  is  brought  into  company.    He  never  knows  where  to 
pat  them.    And  the  child  has  to  learn  this.    It  is  a  great  thing  to  learn 
how  to  do  notliing  with  your  hands  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  done. 
And  men  are  patient  in  these  matters.     If  it  is  leaping,  if  it  is  a  salta- 
tory education,  men  say,  "  Teach  nature.     Wait  for  the  child.     Give 
him  a  chance." 

But  the  conscientious  mother  is  overwhelmed  with  grief;  and  when 
the  husband  comes  home,  she  says,  "  My  dear,  Charley  has  told  a  lie  !" 
Yes,  he  has.  Probably  he  has  told  a  hundred ;  and  he  will  tell  a 
hundred  more.  For  telling  the  truth  is  like  archery  ;  and  do  boy  hits 
the  mark  the  first  time.  He  does  not  know  how  to  aim.  He  has  got 
to  learn.  And  I  will  assure  you  it  is  a  great  education  to  learn  how  to 
tell  the  truth.  There  are  a  great  many  people  who  never  learn  it  all 
their  life  lon<*. 

And  the  child  is  not  to  be  either  violently  punished  nor  suspected, 
though  he  steal ;  though  he  rob ;  though  he  be  caught  in  dirty  and 
bestial  tricks.  Why,  we  were  born  of  the  dust,  and  the  dirt  sticks  to 
iw,  in  a  large  measure,  a  good  ways  up.  And  children  beginning  as 
they  do,  and  where  they  do,  it  is  not  the  less  necessary  that  they  should 
be  drilled.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary.  But  it  throws  a  light  upon 
the  task  of  the  parents.  You  are  not  to  think  that  you  have  another 
Nero  in  your  cradle,  you  are  not  to  think  that  you  have  another  Cata- 
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line,  because  the  lower  animal  nature  of  the  child  is  moat  developed, 
and  because  evils  are  breaking  out  in  him  all  the  time.  God  says  to 
you,  "Bring  up  the  child  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord:" 
and  you  must  teach  him  and  train  him.  Nurture,  nurture,  nustube 
him  out  of  these  animal  tendencies,  into  manly  tendencies.  And  if  yon 
bring  faith  and  patience  to  the  work,  you  will  certainly  have  success. 

These  are  the  lessons  to  be  learned ;  these  are  the  life-problems ; 
these  are  the  qualities  which  may  differ  in  each  child ;  and  they  are  to 
be  learned — not  inherited.  I  suppose  that  inheritance  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it ;  I  suppose  hereditary  tendencies  go  on.  It  is  the  promise 
that  to  those  who  keep  His  commandments,  God  will  be  gracious  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generations.  This  is  the  law  of  hereditary  descent 
If  a  man  is  educated,  his  child  will  take  on  education  easier,  because 
his  father*  transmitted  the  tendency  to  him.  And  that  tendency  will 
go  on  increasing.  If  a  man  is  conscientious,  within  certain  bounds,  his 
child  will  be  more  naturally  conscientious  than  if  there  had  not  been 
this  hereditary  tendency.  The  father's  nature  is  transmitted  to  the 
child.  A  tendency  to  goodness  in  the  parent  begets  a  tendency  to 
goodness  in  the  offspring. 

Therefore,  some  children  will  be  more  tempted  to  passion  than 
others.  Every  child  receives  something  from  his  parents;  so  that 
some  children  require  far  less  instruction  than  others.  But  all  chil- 
dren, however  constituted,  require  to  be  taught  how  to  perform  the 
commonest  moral  duty.  You  must  not  think  that  you  are  going  to 
have  saints  born  to  you.  You  have  nothing  but  the  raw  material. 
You  must  spin  it,  and  weave  it,  and  cut  it  out,  and  make  it  into  the 
garment  of  the  saints. 

4.  A  child,  in  order  to  learn  how  to  govern  itself,  must  be  indulged 
in  self-government — a  thing  which  hardly  ever  occurs  to  parents.  We 
always  drive  a  horse  with  bits  in  his  mouth ;  and  parents  seem  to 
think  that  that  is  the  way  to  drive  children — to  always  keep  bits  in 
their  mouth.  But  a  horse  never  learns  much ;  though  some  steeds 
become  intelligent  enough  to  be  driven  without  the  bit.  Yet  how 
many  parents  set  out  to  be  so  conscientious  and  so  thorough  in  their 
moral  government,  that  they  drive  their  children  to  death ;  that  their 
children  come  out  from  under  their  hands,  spoiled ! 

"  Well/'  a  parent  says,  "  one  thing  is  certain  :  my  child  has  turned 
out  bad ;  but  you  cannot  charge  it  to  me.  I  rose  early  and  sat  up 
late ;  and  if  I  did  not  govern  that  child,  there  never  was  a  child  gov- 
erned in  this  world."  Yes,  that  is  the  very  mischief  of  it.  You  ruined 
the  child  by  governing  it  so  that  it  did  not  learn  to  govern  itsel£ 
Your  business  is  not  to  govern  your  children,  but  to  teach  them  sejf- 
government.    And  just  as  soon  as  you  can  commute  authority  in  your- 
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•elf  into  automatic  or  voluntary  action  in  the  child,  just  so  soon 
government  ceases,  and  the  child  is  to  be  permitted  to  govern  itself. 

A  man  winds  up  a  watch ,  holding  it  still ;  and  the  watch  does  not 
stir ;  and  again  he  winds,  and  winds,  and  winds ;  and  when  he  stops 
again  it  does  not  go ;  and  he  insists  upon  it  that  he  will  make  that 
watch  go ;  and  he  keeps  on  winding  it ;  and  he  breaks  it     But  after 
you  have  wound  a  watch  up  a  certain  way,  if  you  turn  it  a  little,  it  goes 
itself  after  that,  if  it  is  good  for  anything.     And  a  child  must  not  be 
wound  up  too  much.     Not  that  all  peremptory  obedience  is  to  be  fore- 
gone ;  for  in  many  things  life  and  health  require  absolutism  for  a  lim- 
ited time.     But  all  government,  mild  or  strict  should  be  aiming  all 
the  time  at  the  child's  enfranchisement ;  at  the  child's  self-government. 
That  should  be  the  genius  of  your  government.     It  is  better  for  your 
child  to  do  things  poorly,  it  is  better  for  your  child  to  do  very  imper- 
fect things,  if  thereby  he  is  learning,  than  that  he  should  do  things 
well,  if  he  is  only  following  a  copy.     Put  the  child  upon  his  own  judg- 
ment.    Insist  upon  it  that  he  shall  select,  that  he  shall  choose,  that  he 
shall  find  out  how  to  do,  how  te  act,  how  to  live.     Leave  him  to  act 
in  many  things  for  himself.     He  will  not  act  as  well,  perhaps,  as  if 
you  had  told  him  what  to  do ;  but  as  a  part  of  the  process  by  which 
he  is  learning,  he  will  be  a  great  deal  more  advantaged  by  this  than  if 
you  told  him  what  to  da   Children  are  frequently  instructed  too  much. 
They  are  overtaught 

A  mistake  made  in  the  way  toward  self-government  is  often  more 
lalatary  than  imitative  correctness.     Put  a  pencil  in  a  child's  hand,  and 
pat  arose  before  him,  saying  to  him,  "Copy  that  rose."     He  would 
take  his  compasses,  and  measure  it ;  but  say  to  him,  "  Copy  the  rose 
oat  of  your  own  eye,  and  out  of  your  own  hand."    And  he  takes  a 
piece  of  paper  and  draws  it  the  best  that  he  can.      And  when  you 
come  to  look  at  it,  it  is  a  very  poor  copy.     Now  take  a  theorem,  as  it 
is  called — a  rose  that  has  been  cut  in  outline,  through  a  piece  of  paste- 
board—and  tell  the  child  to  take  some  water-color,  and  "rub  in"  that 
to*?— to  paint  it     He  does  paint  it     And  when  it  is  finished  it  looks 
almost  like  the  real  rose.     But  which  does  a  child  the  most  good,  mak- 
ing a  rose  by  a  theorem,  or  making  it  without  any  copy  except  the 
thing  itself,  where  he  is  obliged  to  study  the  relation  of  petal  to  petal, 
*nd  the  relation  of  flower  to  stem,  and  the  whole  with  reference  to 
fight  and  -shadow  t    The  latter,  evidently.    He  will  make  poor  work  at 
fat;  but  it  will  educate  him.     And  as  he  tries,  he  will  come  a  little 
Mirer  and  a  little  nearer  yet  And  although  he  may  not  make  the  rose, 
the  rose  will  make  him — an  artist 

And  so  it  may  be  in  household  life,  and  so  it  often  is  in  the  incipi- 
ent stages  of  business  life,  that  the  second  best  is  better  than  the  first 
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best  That  is  to  say,  a  child  that  is  learning  to  do  a  thing  of  his  own 
judgment  and  free-will,  is  profitted  ten,  twenty,  fifty  per  cent,  more 
than  if  he  were  told  how  to  do  it  The  great  thing  is  to  teach  a  child 
how  to  do  what  he  does,  relying  upon  himself. 

Trust  your  children  then,  as  soon  as  it  is  safe.  Let  them,  as  far  a* 
possible,  do  the  things  which  seem  to  them  best  Then,  afterward, 
point  out  where  they  could  have  done  better.  Then  let  them  try 
again  untrammeled.  And  then  come  in  again  with  kindly  criticism. 
So  little  by  little  make  them  self-reliant,  independent  in  judgment, 
competent  to  manage  the  affairs  that  are  around  them. 

This  course  will  not  avoid  all  evil.  Neither  will  any  course.  We 
all  pass  toward  perfection  through  infinite  mistakes ;  and  our  children 
will  not  be  better  than  we  were.  No  course  will  be  in  a  hurry.  None 
will  be  perfect.  All  are  relative.  And  this  state  of  things  will  be 
more  likely  to  bring  in  the  end  a  noble  and  a  safe  character  than  any 
other. 

This  must  extend  itself  far  beyond  what  Christian  parents  often 
think.  It  is  far  better  that  your  children  should  be  taught  to  select 
their  own  pleasures,  and  their  own  enterprises,  than  that  they  should 
be  arbitrarily  and  absolutely  limited  by  your  better  judgment 

Of  course  this  has  its  limitations.  It  must  not  be  carried  too  far. 
I  should  not  choose  to  have  a  child  of  mine  run  into  absolute  vice,  or 
into  crime,  in  order  that  it  might  learn.  Within  due  bounds  and  mod- 
eration, however,  it  is  better  that  the  child  should  be  permitted  to 
judge  about  social  pleasures,  and  ten  thousand  attractive  things  in  life 

that  children  must  needs  be  trained  toward.     There  must  be  a  divided 

i 

course.  Though  you  put  metes  and  bounds,  and  will  not  permit  cer- 
tain things  ;  yet  within  those  metes  and  bounds  let  them  exercise  their 
judgment,  and  let  your  children  do  some  things  that  you.  would  not 
prefer  them  to  do,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  education  of  selec- 
tion. There  are  vfgorous  exercises,  field  sports,  daring  efforts  and 
attempts,  that  boys  wish  to  engage  in ;  and  it  is  better  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  have  their  way  even  at  the  expense  of  a  good 
tumble,  than  that  they  should  always  be  told  just  what  to  do,  just 
where  to  begin,  and  just  where  to  stop.  You  tell  your  children  too 
much. 

So  in  regard  to  company,  instruct  the  children.  Rouse  up  in  them 
principles  of  honor.  To  be  parceling  out  this  family,  and  saying, 
"  You  must  not  associate  with  those  bad  boys  ;"  to  be  selecting  that 
class  and  circle,  and  incessantly  forbidding  the  children  from  going 
into  them ;  to  have  your  children  swell  with  desire ;  to  have  your 
children  at  home  bubbling  as  a  boiling  tea-kettle  does,  and  whining  as 
it  does — that  is  not  wholesome.     Sometimes  it  may  be  the  least  of  two 
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evils }  tout  as  a  general  thing  it  is  far  better  that  yon  should  begin  be- 
forehand, and  educate  the  child  to  some  sense  of  taste,  to  some  sense 
of  propriety,  to  some  sense  of  character ;  and  then  say  to  him,  "  My 
child,  you  are  coming  into  such  and  such  circumstances.  I  want  you 
to  exercise  your  judgment     I  appeal  to  your  conscience.'* 

A  gentleman  in  this  city  told  me  that  his  mother,  after  he-  had 
come  to  be  ten  years  old,  almost  never  forbade  him  anything ;  but  that 
he  almost  never  did  anything  without  asking  her ;  and  that  her  reply 
*to  him  almost  invariably  was,  "My  son,  think   about  it;  and  if  you 
can  reconcile  it  to  your  own  conscience  and  your  honor,  I  shall  not  say 
a  word.      Do  it  if  you  think  it  is  best"     She  abhorred  tobacco;  and 
he  wanted  to  smoke — for  that  devil  gets  into  boys  when  they  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  boys  or  men,  almost  invariably.     And  he  camo 
to  her  on  one  occasion  to  ask  her  if  she  had  any  objection  to  his  learn- 
ing how  to  smoke.     It  was  like  gall  to  her ;  but  she  said  to  him,  "  My 
bod,  I  shall  not  say  anything  about  it     Go  and  think  it  over,  and 
make  up  your  mind.    If  you  can  reconcile  it  to  your  own  moral  sense, 
do  it     You  must  act  as  you  think  best"     It  was  better  a  thousand 
timea  than  a  No.     You  may  say  No,  and  it  will  soon  lose  its  effect ; 
bat  when  a  man  says  No,  himself,  it  does  some  good.     He  wears  it  a 
good  deal  jauntier  and  easier  under  such  circumstances  than  when  his 
mother  says  No.     And  that  which  we  want  more  than  anything  else, 
is  to  teach  the  child  discrimination,  moral  selection,  fortitude  to  deny 
what  he  wants  to  do.     And  we  want  to  bring  the  child  to  that  pass  in 
which,  when  things  glitter  and  are  most  tempting,  he  shall  have  some- 
thing in  him  which  says,  "I  will  not"     The  boy  or  girl  is  very  nearly 
brought  up  well  that  can  say  that     But  there  are  multitudes  of  chil- 
dren that  are  brought  up  who  cannot  say  it,  and  who,  therefore,  are 
not  well  brought  up. 

I  would  not  advocate  the  pressing  of  this  trust  too  far,  or  too  in- 
discriminately.    That  is  to  say,  children  sometimes  come  into  life  that 
are  feeble,  and  that  must  be  earned  as  children  all  their  days.     There- 
l      fore,  there  are  those  who  probably  can  be  advanced  but  a  little  way  in 
j      Belfgovernment ;  and  we  must  not  sacrifice  them  to  a  theory.     Yet, 
\      the  general  principle  is  a  correct  one,  with  such  limitations  as  a  dis- 
creet observation  will  itself  teach  you. 

The  reason  why  so  many  children  turn  out  well  who  seem  to  have 
been  neglected  is  now  very  plain  ;  though  people  generally  marvel  how 
it  is.  Here  is  a  neglected  neighborhood,  and  most  of  the  boys  have 
tamed  out  honest  and  industrious,  and  are  making  a  good  living;  and 
here  are  people  who  have  been  brought  up  in  meeting,  and  meeting, 
*nd  meeting,  with  nothing  but  catechism,  and  catechism,  and  have  had 
bod*  but  good  books,  and  only  good  boys  to  go  with  ;  and  see  what 
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has  become  of  tbem.  "  One  man  sent  his  boy  to  college,  and  he  broke 
down  a  drunkard  before  he  got  through  the  freshman  year.  He  at- 
tempted four  or  five  times  to  reform,  but  failed ;  and  now  he  is  a  vaga- 
bond, and  has  gone  nobody  knows  where.  And  that  is  what  is  called 
bringing  up  children  P  But  stop,  let  us  look  at  this  case  a  little,  and 
see  what  is  in  it  Take  a  boy.  He  may  not  have  been  sent  to  school, 
perhaps,  but  he  may  have  had  a  sensible  mother.  And  though  he  may 
not  have  had  an  eminent  aud  talented  father,  yet,  he  may  have  had  a 
father  who,  though  poor  and  not  educated,  was  honest  and  industrious. 
He  may  not  have  been  perverted  by  his  parents,  in  other  words.  But 
having  had  a  reasonable  endowment  of  health  and  mental  organisation, 
he  was  left  to  take  care  of  himself,  under  circumstances  that  did  not  hap- 
pen to  overmatch  his  own  prudence  and  his  own  fortitude.  The  child 
was  not  educated ;  but  he  was  taught  from  the  beginning  of  his  life  to 
govern  himself.  He  learned,  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  to  think  for 
himself,  and  say  where  he  would  go,  and  where  he  would  not  go.  He 
did  not  become  prematurely  smart ;  but  he  was  fortunate  in  his  tem- 
perament and  his  associations ;  and  when  he  had  grown  up  into  life  he 
had  learned  one  thing  (and  there  is  nothing  more  important  to  learn) 
— self-government     He  had  learned  to  take  care  of  himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  here  is  a  mother  who  is  most  profoundly  relig- 
ious and  conscientious.  Why,  she  would  die  for  her  child,  and  die 
a  hundred  times  ;  but  she  does  not  know  that  governing  a  child  means 
to  teach  it  to  take  care  of  itself,  without  anybody's  looking  after  it 
And  so  she  looks  after  her  child.  When  it  goes  to  bed,  she  looks  after 
it ;  and  when  it  gets  up  she  looks  after  it ;  and  every  step  it  takes  dur- 
ing the  day  she  looks  after  it  It  is,  "  My  dear,  do  not  do  this,"  and, 
"  My  clear,  do  not  do  that"  The  child  can  scarcely  yawn  without  going 
to  ask  its  mother's  permission.  It  is  followed  and  hedged  in,  and  cuffed 
gently  this  way  and  that  way.  And  after  fifteen  years  have  passed, 
the  child  is  a  baby  yet,  as  far  as  competency  of  judgment  is  concerned. 
It  has  not  learned  how  to  take  care  of  itself.  And  having  a  strong 
temperament,  and  being  frequently  restrained,  it  has  not  beeu  taught 
to  govern  its  feelings  by  an  exercise  of  them.  They  are  all  dammed 
up ;  and  they  are  without  practice.  If  children  are  imaginative,  and 
full  of  sensibility,  the  world  to  them  is  a  great  wonder-box.  And  when 
they  come  to  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  they  go  out  and  say,  "  I  have 
never  seen  anything;  I  never  felt  anything  ;  I  do  not  know  anything; 
I  have  always  been  shut  up  at  home;  and  now  I  am  going  to  have  my 
revenge.  I  will  first  find  out  a  thing  or  two."  They  are  like  mem 
who  go  down  into  the  battle  naked — neither  with  weapons  of  offense 
nor  weapons  of  defense.  And  they  are  smitten  through  and  destroyecL- 
Tben  people  say,    "  How  astonishing  that  a  child  who  has  been  so  thor1- 
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ougbly  brought  up  should  perish  so !"  The  very  mischief  is  that  he  was 
destroyed  in  the  family.  The  very  thing  that  the  father  and  mothei 
were  told  to  do,  they  did  not  do,  namely,  to  teach  the  child  how  to  take 
care  of  himself.     They  took  care  of  him  all  the  while. 

The  child  must  sin  if  he  is  going  to  learn  not  to  sin.  You 
must  let  him  stumble  in  order  that  the  next  time  he  may  know  where 
to  put  his  feet.  The  child  learns  by  the  things  which  he  suffers,  the 
parent  standing  by  to  say,  "  There  is  the  cause  and  there  is  the  effect. 
Now  look,  after  this."  This  disciplines  the  child's  conscience,  and  dis- 
ciplines his  power  of  selection. 

Kit  is  not  safe  to  do  this,  the  other  thing  is  still  less  safe.  That  is 
what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "  governing  too  much."  I  say  that  it  is  not 
governing  too  much :  it  is  governing  wrong.  It  is  not  governing  so  as 
to  produce  a  potency  in  the  subject 

5.  There  is  an  order  in  nature  for  the  development  of  the  child 
which  we  must  observe  and  follow.  First  and  earliest,  is  the  animal  life. 
And  it  is  strongest  as  being  the  substratum,  as  it  were ;  the  soil  out  of 
which  the  others  spring.  Next  is  the  line  of  affection  and  imagination. 
And  the  imagination  is  fertile  and  stronger  far  than  reason.  All  the 
earlier  instruction  takes  on  the  imaginative  form,  the  pictorial  form,  the 
form  of  fable  and  parable.  Later  comes  the  intellectual  and  the  ab- 
stract in  the  line  of  instruction.     And  last  comes  the  moral  sense. 

Now   the  child   does   not  carry  up   all  these   elements  together. 
Everything  does  not  go  along  at  once.  The  child  is  literal  and  animal 
it  first,  and  so  it  is  for  a  year ;  but  little  by  little  it  opens  up  out  of  the 
animal  state.     That  which  comes  next  is  always  the  affectional  and 
the  imaginative.     Still  later — and  frequently   quite  late  ;    for  these 
things  come  at  different  times  with  different  children — come  the  rea- 
ton  and  the  moral  sense.      When  the  reason  begins  to  dawn,  first  is 
the  perceptive  reason,  as  that  which  concerns  itself  with  external  ob- 
jects.   Next  is  the  reflective.      That  comes  later  than  the  perceptive. 
The  parent  then  ought  to  know  the  order  by  which  the  child  de- 
velops itself  in  order  to  know  how  to  properly  train  and  discipline  that 
child  while  he  is  yet  a  little  animal.     It  is  all  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
make  him  a  little  saint    You  cannot  anticipate  nature.    Nature  fur- 
nishes rules  in  respect  to  culture.     We  must  give  nature  time,  there- 
fore.    Our  children  will  be  animals,  but  they  will  leave  their  animal 
nature  behind  them  little  by  little,  as  they  are  going  on  and  going  up. 
Do  not  be  afraid  because  your  child  is  not  perfect  at  first     We  must 
nave  faith  to  believe  that  each  successive  development  of  the  child  will 
correct  the  preceding. 

Does  your  child  exhibit  animal  instinct   when  he  is  five  years  old  t 
Be  of  good  courage.    Correct  it     Check  it.    And  the  lower  down  \\& 
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child  is,  the  more  is  the  rod  beneficial.  Physical  force  for  physical  con. 
ditions.  As  you  go  away  from  physical  conditions,  affectional  in- 
fluences come  in.  And  as  yon  go  still  higher,  the  intellectual  and 
moral  influences  come  in. 

There  is,  as  I  have  said,  an  order  of  nature ;  and  when  the  child 
lives  in  the  physical  life,  physical  pain  is  better  than  argument  which  it 
does  not  understand  and  does  not  feel.  But  it  belongs  to  the  lowest 
form  ;  and  it  should  be  always  with  this  aim.  The  tendency  should 
be  to  disuse  it  as  soon  as  possible  by  carrying  the  child  up  to  the  next 
stage. 

Now,  when  the  child  comes  to  the  affectional  state,  it  rids  itself  of 
a  great  many  faults  that  you  could  not  correct  without  the  aid  of  na- 
ture. A  child  will  outgrow  most  of  his  faults  by  the  time  he  is  five  or 
six  or  seven  years  of  age. 

"  My  first  child,"  says  the  parent,  "was  such  a  good  child!  But 
God  took  it  away  early.  I  was  not  good  enough  for  it.  But  this  next 
child — it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  old  Nick  is  in  it,  it  is  such  an  aw- 
ful child.  It  lies,  and  steals,  and  is  full  of  all  manner  of  nasty  hab- 
its. I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  do  with  this  child.  I  have  prayed  over 
it,  and  prayed  over  it,  and  prayed  over  it." 

My  dear  friends,  far  be  it  from  me  to  ridicule  prayer ;  but  then  do 
you  suppose  that  if  your  stove  was  broken,  the  way  to  mend  it  would 
be  to  pray  ?  If  your  watch  was  broken  you  would  send  it  to  the 
watchmaker.  And  do  you  suppose,  if  you  should  go  in  April  and 
stand  under  an  apple-tree  and  pray  for  the  apples  to  get  ripe,  and  for 
the  pippins  to  drop  down  into  your  cap,  that  they  would  t  You  must 
wait  all  summer  for  them  to  ripen. 

I  believe  in  praying  for  children,  and  laying  up  prayer  for  them ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  in  praying  for  a  child,  expecting  that  the  prayers 
are  going  to  be  answered  in  that  child  by  a  course  which  reverses  the 
order  of  nature  and  works  a  miracle  in  it.  A  child  that  is  only  five  or 
six  or  seven  years  of  age,  is  living  in  but  one  portion  of  himself  and 
almost  wholly  in  his  animal  conditions.  Pray  that  you  may  be  patient ; 
pray  that  you  may  have  grace  until  he  comes  up  one  stage  higher ;  and 
by  and  by  you  begin  to  draw  out  the  child's  affection,  and  to 
connect  him  with  processes  or  a  system  of  self-control.  And  as  the 
family  gets  larger,  family  government  always  gets  larger,  because  one 
child  helps  to  govern  another.  The  first  child  comes  into  the  second 
stage,  and  you  will  find  that  many  of  his  faults  disappear ;  so  you 
will  say  to  yourself,  "  Well,  the  child  is  really  getting  better."  That  is 
to  say,  the  child  has  two  sets  of  faculties ;  and  the  higher  ones  are  be- 
ginning to  govern  the  lower  ones ;  the  affection  is  beginning  to  have  as- 
cendancy o  vet  the  animal  nature.  But  in  the  management  of  the  affeo- 
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tion,  which  is  full  of  selfishness,  full  of  envies  and  jealousies,  full  of  com- 
petitions, full  of  all  manner  of  irregularities,  your  educated  moral 
tense  is  offended,  and  you  are  in  tribulation  again  about  your  child. 
You  pray  to  God  to  sanctify  the  child  early,  and  watch  for  the  answer 
of  your  prayer,  and  are  disappointed  that  it  does  not  come.  But  wait. 
When  the  child  is  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  it  undergoes  a  physical 
change,  not  only,  but  with  that  change  there  comes  in  also  a  moral 
change.  Deeper  moral  impulses  and  wider  inspirations  and  aspirations 
now  manifest  themselves.  And  you  will  find,  if  the  chil3  has  been 
carefully  governed  and  guided,  that  those  faults  which  belong  to  the 
second  stage  disappear  of  themselves.  The  third  range  of  motives  then 
come  in, and  they  correct  the  faults  of  the  second,  as  the  second  came 
in  to  correct  those  of  the  first. 

Now, this  order  of  nature  must  be  observed,  not  simply  for  the 
wiser  bringing  up  of  the  child,  but  also  for  the  removing  of  care,  the 
burden  of  anxiety,  and  sense  of  awful  responsibility  to  which  many 
parents  are  in  bondage. 

Let  me  say,  here,  that  I  would  not  have  these  remarks  construed 
into  a  disbelief  that  children  may  grow  up  Christians,  from  the  cradle. 
I  believe  they  may.  But  you  are  not  to  look  for  a  Christian  man  in  a 
child's  skin.  There  will  be  just  so  much  as  there  is  of  the  child,  with 
all  its  faults  and  irregularities.  The  evidences  that  a  child  is  Christ's 
are  not  the  same  evidences  which  a  full-grown  man  exhibits  who  is  a 
Christian.  I  believe  that  children  may  be  converted  and  consecrated 
to  God  from  the  cradle — from  the  moment  that  they  begin  to  experience 
symptoms  of  the  heart;  but  then, they  will  not  be  Christians  of  the 
same  pattern,  or  magnitude,  or  sympathy,  or  balance  that  we  see 
among  adults.  They  will  require  other  treatment,  and  more  treat- 
ment of  certain  sorts,  than  those  who  have  come  into  mature  life. 

But  while  I  believe  in  early  conversions,  I  do  not  believe  in  early 
taintship.  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  monstrous  than  a  little  five- 
year-old  Puritan.  Where  there  are  these  prodigies  of  piety,  one  of  two 
things  is  usually  true.  The  whole  life  of  the  child  is  premature,  and  he 
b  marked  for  early  death,  and  everything  rushes  to  momentary  ripe- 
ness, and  he  withers  and  dies  ;  or  he  is  over-cerebrated  ;  he  has  not  the 
muscle  and  bone  and  strength  to  resist  the  enormous  reaction.  High 
mental  endowment  may  have  a  premature  genius  for  goodness.  And 
it  is  beautiful.  But  it  is  unnatuural,  and  is  not  to  be  coveted — and  all 
the  more  because  these  children  break  the  hearts  of  parents  when  they 
die  and  go. 

But  those  that  live  and  grow  up — the  -Lord  save  me  from  them. 
Deliver  me  from  prematHre  saintship.  I  cannot  endure  to  see  a  girl 
forty  years  old  before  she  is  five.     I  cannot  endure  to  see  a  bo^  voo\. 
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tating  Isaiah  or  Dante  when  be  is  not  yet  oat  of  his  pantalettes.  Child- 
hood is  the  best  thing  for  childhood,  youth  is  the  best  thing  for  youth, 
middle  life  is  the  best  thing  for  middle  life,  and  old  age  is  the  best 
thing  for  old  age.  But  old  age  grafted  on  to  a  young  stalk  is  a  very 
poor  graft 

The  attempt,  therefore,  to  stuff  our  children  with  religious  experien- 
ces ;  the  attempt  to  make  our  children  talk  and  pray  and  work  like  grown 
folks,  18  most  disagreeable,  as  well  as  most  unnatural.  I  think  there  is 
great  inju*r  in  any  such  precipitate  and  premature  development  of  a  child. 
Let  the  child  be  an  animal  until  it  has  outgrown  animalism.  Let  it  be 
social  until  it  begins  to  be  developed  into  the  moral.  Let  the  moral 
element  come  into  ascendency  and  permanency  when  it  comes  by  na- 
ture to  be  the  strongest  part.  Till  that  time  you  must  be  to  the  child 
conscience  and  sensibility  and  taste.  You  must  minister  to  the 
child  by  love  from  without,  until  he  has  by  the  natural  evolvement  of 
nature  come  to  a  point  where  he  can  develop  his  own  conscience,  and 
reason,  and  higher  faculties. 

As  there  is  many  and  many  a  child  that  is  ripe  early,  and  breaks 
down  in  later  life,  so  there  is  many  and  many  a  child  that  bids  fair  for 
the  halter  until'  he  is  after  fifteen,  and  becomes  noble  and  self-com- 
manding in  life  as  he  grows  older. 

Ethical  duties,  then,  should  be  learned  from  the  beginning ;  but  high 
religious  experiences  ought  not  to  be  urged  upon  any  child.  If  religion 
is  brought  to  children  in  any  exciting  form,  it  should  be  brought  to 
them  in  its  sweetest  end  most  pleasurable  forms. 

6.  If  the  child  is  a  scholar,  then  the  parent  is  a  teacher ;  and  the 
parent  should  know  his  tastes,  and  the  tools  with  which  he  is  to  work 

First,  governing  mind  is  based  on  one  simple  fact,  namely,  that  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind  one  faculty  is  to  be  governed  or  changed 
in  its  action  by  the  excitation  of  another  and  opposite  faculty.  We 
undertake  to  put  down  a  feeling  both  in  ourselves  and  in  our  pupils. 
But  the  art  of  putting  down  a  feeling  consists  in  the  art  of  raising  up 
another  one  which  will  put  it  down.  If  the  child  is  peevish,  there  is 
no  use  scolding  the  child  for  peevishness.  Let  the  peevishness  alone, 
and  awaken  kind  and  benevolent  feelings.  Benevolence  will  take  care 
of  peevishness,  and  you  will  be  saved  the  trouble. 

Is  the  child  full  of  audacity  ?  Touch  the  feeling  of  fear  in  the  child 
by  an  appropriate  representation.  You  do  not  need  to  restrain  the 
audacity  directly.  Correct  audacity  by  fear.  Fear  will  take  care  of  it 
Or,  vice  versa,  courage,  being  raised  in  the  child  by  praise,  overcomes 
fear.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  power  in  sympathetically  lending 
courage  to  a  child.  If  children  are  imaginative,  and  full  of  sensi- 
bility and  acute  temperament,  they  may  often  suffer  immensely  from 
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fear.  I  am  not  much  of  a  coward,  as  I  am  accustomed  to  think  of  my- 
eelf ;  bat  I  went  through  a  great  deal  of  suffering  of  fear  in  my  child- 
hood, when  it  was  not  needful.  For,  nnder  some  persons'  care,  I  was 
taught  to  be  very  courageous ;  and  then  I  was  able  to  face  things 
which  at  other  times  I  slunk  down  from  with  the  utmost  trepidation. 
-A  mother  can  breathe  her  large  courage  into  a  child,  either  morally  or 
physically. 

The  art  of  governing  a  child's  mind,  then,  is  to  know  what  part  of 
it  to  touch,  in  order  to  countervail  some  other  part      It  is  on  this 
.  tieory  that  all  our  faculties  are  in  mates,  or,  as  it  were,  in  counter- 
parts.   Over  against  every  single  one  of  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind  there  is  a  corresponding  or  opposite  faculty.     And  so  govern- 
ment comes.     The  excitation  of  one  faculty  is  the  restraint  of  another. 
If!  therefore,  fear  goes  down,  it  is  because  courage  is  going  up.  Or 
if  courage  is  running  too  high,  lift  up  fear,  and  then  courage  will  go 
down.    If  the  child  is  full  of  grief,  mirth  will  oftentimes  cure  it    And 
tf  mirth  is  carried  too  high,  and  the  child  is  unduly  gay  and  frivolous, 
ton  conscience,  being  touched,  will  frequently  control  and  restrain  it 
■^nd  so  a  world  of  advice,  a  world  of  educating,  a  world  of  pointing 
tfct  this  and  that,  may  be  saved.     You  can  psychologically  teach  the 
"toman  mind  sooner,  you  can  more  speedily  bring  the  child  to  make 
^  of  his  mind,  than  you  can  teach  him  to  do  it  by  philosophizings 
*&d  explanations,  half  of  which  he  does  not  understand. 

There  is  also  to  be  remembered  this  general  rale :  that  the  feeling 
^bich  you  bring  to  your  child  is  probably  the  feeling  which  will  exist 
111  kim.     If  you  are  courageous,  your  child  will  naturally  feel  the  in- 
spiration of  courage.    There  will  be  a  contagion.     I  believe  that  there 
^    a  mesmeric  influence,  a  magnetic  power,  an  aura,  or  whatever  you 
^*%ase  to  call  it,  that  goes  out  of  one  feeling  in  a  man,  and  touches  the 
^•responding  feeling  in  another  man.     If  you  go  to  your  child  full  of 
***ith,  the  child  will  laugh  before  you  get  near  it    If  you  go  to  the 
~**ild  with  great  benevolence  and  kindness,  the  child  runs  into  the 
^me  state  of  feeling.     If  your  child  is  irritated,  and  that  irritates  you, 
***d  you  go  to  the  child  to  compel  him,  the  result  is  that  he  gets  inad- 
**^r  and  madder.     He  may  not  dare  to  show  it ;  he  may  be  restrained 
*V*>m  exhibiting  his  anger  by  the  motive  of  fear ;  but  it  is  there.  If  the 
<=hild  is  excited,  you  must  be  calm.     If  the  child  is  revengeful,  you 
tnust  be  most  lenient,  most  forgiving.  If  the  child  is  in  any  mood  that 
you  abhor,  it  is  not  for  you  to  show  your  abhorrence  of  it     Every 
\went  must  be  a  pupil  first,  and  then  be  a  teacher.    What  you  want 
y<w  child  to  be,  you  must  learn  to  carry  to  him. 

Partly,  the  supreme  influence  of  moral  government  in  the  family, 
» the  state,  and  in  Gods  universe,  I  believe  to  be  the  light  of  kind 
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ness.  Whatever  may  be  the  thing  that  you  undertake,  the  law  of 
kindness  in  the  eye  and  on  the  lip  and  in  the  hand — in  things  negative 
and  in  things  positive  and  affirmative — the  law  of  the  household,  the 
law  of  association, must  be  kindness.  That  is  the  summer  iu  which  all 
the  evil  that  is  in  children  will  naturally  tend  to  wither  early,  and  all 
the  good  that  is  in  them  will  go  forward  with  root  and  with  stem, 
bearing  abundant  fruit  If  you  would  govern  your  children  well  day 
by  day,  remember  God  is  love,  God  condemned  the  world  for  siti> 
never  converted  a  soul.  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His 
Son  for  it,  has  converted  multitudes.  It  is  love  that  is  the  Magister;  . 
it  is  love  that  is  the  Emperor ;  it  is  love  that  is  the  God. 

Now,  in  closing,  let  me  say  to  the  young  that  are  moving  forward 
along  the  appointed  paths  of  life,  that  gaiety  and  joyfulness,  and  enter- 
ing into  the  marriage  relation,  and  sending  forth  the  joyful  outer}', 
"  Behold  a  man-child  is  bom  into  the  world,"  is  all  well  Do  not  think 
that  I  am  out  of  sympathy  with  you  in  this.  I  will  rejoice  with  your 
joy.  But  still  there  is  not  any  thing  so  serious  in  life ;  there  is  no  step 
that  is  so  full  of  weighty  responsibility  as  accepting  from  the  hand  of 
God  one  of  his  little  ones,  which  you  are  to  train.  For  the  light  and 
glory  of  having  children  in  the  family  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  pride  and 
social  pleasure.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment  And  while  I 
would  not  take  away  from  your  joy,  I  would  temper  it  with  a  deeper 
insight.  I  would  give  you  a  sense  of  what  the  meaning  of  this  open* 
ing  into  life  is,  that  you  may  bring  to  it  all  your  heart,  and  all  your 
soul,  and  cry  unto  God  for  help  in  this  great  work  of  your  life.  And 
let  me  say  still  further,  that  I  count  the  rearing  of  children  in  the 
household  to  be  one  of  God's  opportunities,  than  which  there  scarcely 
can  be  any  other  greater.  I  do  not  undervalue  other  relations  in  life. 
To  be  a  magistrate,  to  be  a  noble,  to  be  a  king,  where  these  things  are 
esteemed  ;  to  be  a  genius  and  an  instructor  in  the  community  at  large 
— this  certainly  has  its  dignity  and  its  nobility.  But,  after,  all,  there 
is  no  place,  it  seems  to  me,  that  realizes  so  much  of  the  virtue  of 
Christ's  heart,  and  there  is  no  place  that  is  so  much  like  heaven,  and 
there  is  no  place  that  will  be  s^  crowned  with  honors,  as  that  family 
in  which  the  father  and  mother  are  striving  to  rear  their  children  for 
usefulness  in  this  life,  and  for  immortality  in  the  life  which  is  to  coma 

You  know  very  well  that  I  do  not  believe  there  ought  to  be  any 
prejudice,  nor  public  sentiment,  nor  custom,  nor  law,  to  prevent  a 
woman  speaking  in  public,  if  she  has  a  desire  to  speak,  or  sing- 
ing in  public  if  she  has  a  genius  for  song.  I  believe  that  a  woman 
may  do  anything  which  she  feels  called  to  do,  and  can  do  well.  But 
while  I  honor  these  things,  and  stand  for  the  liberty  of  woman  in  re- 
gard to  them,  it  must  not   be  thought  that  I  consider  a  woman  who 
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Is  so  clothed  with  genius  more  noble  on  that  account.  I  hold  that 
the  woman  who  sings  hymns  over  the  cradle  that  her  child  may  learn 
the  eternal  songs  of  heaven,  is  doing  a  higher  work  than  if  she  were 
like  Jenny  Lind,  and  sang  on  the  concert  stage.  I  hold  that  no  orator, 
and  uo  singer,  and  no  artist-worker,  is  to  be  compared  with  the  mother 
who  is  carving  the  image  of  God  in  the  soul  of  her  little  child.  And 
no  mother  need  fear  that  she  is  obscure ;  no  mother  need  long  to  go 
out  of  the  household,  as  if  it  were  an  obscure  place.  The  Gate  of 
Heaven  is  inscribed  over  every  humble  family ;  and  no  Christian  mother 
who  is  teaching  her  children  in  the  school-house  of  her  own  heart,  need 
crave  any  higher  walk  than  that  Be  content ;  thank  God  for  the 
privilege  ;  be  faithful  to  your  charge ;  and  you,  winged  as  the  angels 
are,  shall  lead  your  young  immortal  one  day  higher  and  higher 
into  the  heavenly  land,  until  you  pause  at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 


-•••- 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON.* 

0  Lord  our  God !  wilt  thou  open  thine  arms  and  take  thy  children  into 
the  bosom  of  thy  love.  As  thou  hast  committed  them  to  the  love  of  their  pa- 
rents, so  take  both  parents  and  children  unto  thyself.  And  teach  these 
parents  how  to  teach  their  offspring,  so  that  both  may  find  their  way,  through 
faith  and  patience,  to  the  heavenly  land.  Give  them  great  joy  of  their  chil- 
dren. May  they  be  more  precious  to  them  than  all  other  things  on  earth. 
May  they  be  willing  to  spend  and  to  be  spent  for  them.  May  they  not  ask 
that  they  shall  have  their  reward  in  this  life  (yet  grant  them  somewhat  of  it) . 
but  may  they  look  forward  and  believe  in  that  life  which  is  to  come,  when 
they  shall  be  gathered,  and  all  their  children  with  them,  group  on  group, 
none  left  behind,  none  lost,  all  saved,  through  the  unspeakable  mercy  of  our 
Lord  Jesu  *  Christ. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  parents  who  are  rejoicing  in  their  chil- 
dren may  know  how  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord.  Grant  that  those  who  are  heavy- 
hearted  over  their  children  may  be  lightened  of  their  care  and  of  their  bur- 
den, and  so  guided  of  thee  that  they  shall  not  fail  to  bring  their  children  with 
them  when  they  appear  in  Zion  and  before  God. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  look  upon  those  who  have  consecrated 
their  children,  whether  in  the  public  assembly  or  privately  in  their  own  clos- 
et* Accept  that  dedication  which  they  have  mode  of  their  children ;  and  in 
10  far  as  it  lies  in  them,  may  they  be  able  to  bring  up  their  children  so  that 
th  j  shall  be  honorable  and  prosperous  in  this  life,  and  also  enter  the  life  that 
frtooome. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  we  maybe  more  and  more  rebuked  at  our  want 
of  faith,  and  our  want  of  fidelity,  and  our  want  of  earnestness, in  rearing  our 
children  for  God.  Teach  us  how  to  use  the  world  in  their  behalf  without 
fttafcing  it.  Teach  us  how  so  to  set  an  example  before  them  that  we  may  be 
•living  Gospel  to  them. 

Bless  mothers,  through  whose  sufferings  we  came  into  thw  world,  and 
*hose  life  was  given  fo.  our  life.    And  bless,  we  beseech  of  thee,  their  solW 

■Immediately  following  the  baptltm  of  children. 
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tude,  and  all  the  thoughts  which  they  pondered  deeply.  Bless  mothers  as 
they  set  their  children  apart  in  the  sanctuary  at  home,  and  pray  over  them, 
and  instruct  them  in  the  way  of  the  Lord.  And  grant  that  they  may  take 
comfort  by  the  way,  and  rejoice  in  the  tasks  and  the  duties  which  thou  hast 
made  incumbent  upon  them. 

And  have  compassion  upon  any  who  are  not  able  to  teach  their  children 
of  Christ ;  who  know  thee  not  themselves ;  who  cannot  teach  their  little  ones 
the  way  of  life  because  they  have  not  found  it  for  their  own  feet.  Lord  Jesus, 
in  the  greatness  of  their  care  for  their  children,  disclose  thyself  unto  them; 
and  may  every  parent  that  is  training  children  for  immortality,  make  sure  of 
the  help  of  God.  And  may  thy  love  illumine  their  darkness,  and  fill  them 
with  hope, and  with  courage,  and  with  true  wisdom.  And  we  beseech  of  thee 
that  thou  wilt  teach  us  how  to  refine  our  life  for  our  children  more  and  more. 
Make  our  homes  more  and  more  fuL  of  the  heavenly  Spirit.  Cast  out  all  in- 
firmity, and  all  rudeness,  and  all  sin,  and  all  clamor,  and  all  things  that  offend 
the  purity  of  thine  eye,  and  the  sweetness  of  thine  heart  And  we  pray  that 
Christian  nous  holds  may  more  and  more  be  those  lights  that  shall  guide  men 
from  vice  to  virtue,  aid  from  the  ways  oC  this  world  and  its  wickedness  to 
the  ways  of  Jesus  Christ  on  1  his  virtue  and  joy. 

Grant  thy  blessing  to  rest-,  we  pray  thee,  upon  those  who  are  teaching. 
May  those  to  whom  thou  hast  committed  the  care  of  young  souls  waiting  for 
the  seal,  not  be  overburdened  with  fear  and  anxiety.  May  they  know  how. 
to  cast  their  care  upon  the  Lord,  and  have  such  a  holy  confidence  and  such  a 
blessed  courage  that  their  children  shall  catch  the  Inspiration,  and  overcome 
their  easily  besetting  sins. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  schools  for  instruction,  both  in  secular 
kn  wledge  and  in  things  divine.  Bless  our  Sabbath-schoo  s  and  Bible-classes, 
and  all  Mission-schools,  and  all  those  that,  to-day,  everywhere  attempt  to 
press  knowledge  upon  the  susceptible  mind.  Will  the  Lord  guide  them  and 
bless  them  abundantly. 

We  pray  for  our  whole  land.  We  pray  for  knowledge,  that  it  may  spread, 
and  that  virtue  may  come  with  it.  May  temperance  and  self-denial  and  all 
true  Christian  charity  \  revail  throughout  this  whole  land. 

H&dtjn  the  time  when  all  nations  shall  know  thee;  when  all  shall  be  in- 
structed and  competent .  o  instruct  their  offspring.  And  let  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  so  long  delayed,  at  last  break  forth  as  the  morning,  and  all  the  earth 
see  thy  salvation. 

We  ask  it  for  Christ  Jesus'  sake.    A  men. 


«»» 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 


Our  Father,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  the 
word  of  instruction  which  we  have  endeavored  to  give.  May  it  do  good.  May 
it  incite  more  thought,  more  prayer,  more  searching  to  see  if  it  be  in  accord- 
ance with  thy  mind  and  will.  Bless  parents,  and  teach  them  how  to  be  better 
parents.  Bless  their  children ;  and  in  spite  of  the  mistakes  which  they  make, 
niav  thy  grace  triumph  over  their  imperfect  teaching.  And  may  our  chil- 
dren grow  up  to  adorn  life.  And  may  they  by  faith  take  hold  of  the  prom- 
ises of  the  heavenly  land.  Bless  us  when  we  sing  once  more;  and  go  with « 
to  our  homes ;  and  finally,  bring  us  to  our  homes  above. 

We  ask  it  for  Chr  st's  sake.    Amen. 


WATCHING  WITH  CHRIST. 


What!  oould  ye  not  watch  with  mo  one  hour  ?"— Matt  XXVI.,  to. 


There  was  a  particular  place  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  in 
Gethsemane,  to  which  Christ  often  resorted.  It  was  a  sacred  place  to 
him.  It  is  said,  "  For  Jesus  often  repaired  thither  with  his  disciples ;" 
10  it  would  seem  that  he  did  not  select,  every  time  that  he  withdrew 
himself  from  Jerusalem  and  went  out  there,  just  such  a  place  as  hap- 
pened to  suit  him ;  bat  that  he  had  chosen  some  nook ;  that  there  was 
Borne  place  to  which  he  had  become  wonted,  and  which  was  specially 
dear  to  him.  For  he  knew  the  benefit  of  association.  We  leave  some- 
thing of  our  hearts  in  every  place  where  joy  or  sorrow  comes  to  us.  Our 
experience  seems  to  go  out  to  the  material  objects  which  are  around 
V)  when  we  have  a  heart-history ;  and  our  feelings  seem  to  become  the 
attributes  of  those  outward  objects,  and  to  endow  them  with  life.  So  our 
imagination  takes  hold.  And  afterward,  all  the  things  which  wero 
around  about  us  when  we  were  greatly  exercised  in  soul  seem  to  reach 
forth  to  us,  and  to  enter  into  sympathy  with  us,  as  if  they  were  living 
brings.  And  so  the  health ;  the  door-stone  ;  the  old  tree,  that  threw 
its  branches  over  the  house  where  we  were  reared  as  children ;  the  well, 
into  which  from  day  to  day  many  teal's,  it  may  be,  were  dropped,  as 
the  mother  went  to  and  fro ;  the  brook,  that  sang  to  our  sighing ;  the 
mountain  ravine,  where  we  wandered  to  get  rid  of  busy  life ;  a  thousand 
places  that  in  youth,  or  in  struggling  manhood,  have  been  witnesses 
to  oar  deep  emotions — these  things  become  personal  to  us,  and 
•forwards  throw  back,  in  their  shadow,  something  of  our  own  selves 
upon  us,  and  greet  us  with  a  human  sympathy.  And  this  is  the  only 
consideration  of  which  material  things  are  susceptible.  No  priestly 
Band  can  give  virtue  to  stone  or  to  mortar.  No  service,  and  no  sprink- 
ling of  water  thrice  holy,  can  make  any  place  holy.  There  is  but  one 
pfat,  and  that  is  the  human  heart,  and  there  is  but  one  thing,  and  that 
a  human  experience,  which  can  strike  through  material  objects  and 
gfo  to  them  thereafter  a  sacredness. 

Where  men  have  studied  long  ;  where  the  artist  has  worked  long ; 
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where  the  heart  that  has  been  tried  has  poured  itself  forth  in  prayer, 
where  love  has  met  as ;  where  it  has  planted  its  immortal  seeds ;  where- 
ever  our  deepest  and  truest  life  has  been  unfolded — there  we  have  a 
consecrated  place,  a  temple  "not  built  with  hands" ;  and  thither  we  are 
prone  to  resort  as  to  a  home.     That  is  the  heart's  work. 

When  birds  build  their  nests,  they  first  gather  rude  sticks  and  pliant 
twigs,  and  bend  them  to  shape ;  and  then  with  mud,  or  glutinous  se- 
cretions, they  fill  up  the  interstices.  On  this  foundation  they  lay  feath 
era  and  soft  grasses  aud  hair.  When  all  is  gathered  and  laid  down, 
they  settle  themselves  into  the  rounded  nest ;  and,  turning  about  and 
about,  they  smooth  and  finish  the  nest  with  their  own  breast.  So  it  is 
with  men  that  make  homes.  It  is  the  bosom  that  does  it  finally,  and 
not  the  bill  nor  the  claw. 

Under  these  olive  trees  there  was  a  temple  to  Christ,  compared  with 
which  the  grand  and  glittering  temple  over  against  it  was  colder  than 
the  stone  that  it  was,  and  emptier  than  the  stone.  Here,  in  this  one 
place  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  resort  with  his  disciples,  he 
had  poured  out  tears  and  prayers,  and  held  communion  with  them,  and 
meditated  his  own  work,  and  had  communion  with  the  Father,  until 
the  place  itself  was  to  him  as  the  gate  of  heaven. 

And  now,  as  his  last  trial  was  coining,  and  the  darkness  was  al- 
ready lowering  upon  the  horizon  of  the  new  day,  he  came  back  to  this 
place  of  experience.  He  did  not  permit  himself  to  be  arrested  among 
the  vulgar  iu  the  street,  who  would  deride  the  scene.  Nor  would  he 
try  the  hearts  of  his  friends  in  Bethany  with  terror  and  alarm  by  being 
arrested  in  their  sacred  dwelling.  He  came  back  to  his  own  haunt ; 
to  the  place  whither  he  had  been  accustomed  to  resort.  And  there,  he 
went  through  his  last  inward  trial,  and  passed  also,  through  the  scenes 
of  his  trial  and  arrest.  He  knew  the  coming  hour ;  and  he  took  with 
him  Peter,  James  and  John,  to  watch  with  him. 

Now,  these  were  the  three  disciples  that  had  the  deepest  affection, 
and  the  most  power  of  expressing  sympathy.  For,  although  Peter  was 
impetuous,  he  was  just  as  impetuous  in  affection  as  in  conduct  James 
and  John,  brothel's,  possessed  largely  the  same  nature — John  the  deep- 
est; but  in  early  life  James  is  represented  to  have  been  the  most  meek 
and  sweet-minded.  And  these  three,  best  adapted  to  express  sympathy, 
Christ  selected  to  be  the  witnesses  of  his  last  experience. 

But  why  should  they  watch  with  him  t — for  he  said,  "  Tarry  here 
and  watch  while  I  go  yonder  and  pray."  To  watch  was  to  keep  awake, 
simply.  What  good  could  they  do  t  They  could  not  avert  that  in- 
ward trial,  the  shadow  of  which  was  already  coming  upon  him.  For, 
as  astronomers  know  when  none  others  think  of  it,  that  travelling 
through  the  heavens  the  vast  shadow  is  progressing  toward  the  sao 
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which  ere  long  shall  clothe  it  and  hide  it,  so  Christ  knew  that  the  great 
darkness   which  was  to  overwhelm  him   was    approaching.      And 
he  went   to   this  place  on  purpose,   and  carried  thither  the  most 
sympathetic   of  his  disciples,   and   set  them   down   while   he  went 
on  beyond,  and  said  to  them,      "  Now  watch,  for  I  go  yonder  to 
pray."     Yet,  what  could  they  do  t     They  did  not  even  know  what 
was  coming.      And  if  they  had  been  ever  so  vigilant  they  could  not 
have  anticipated  it;  or,  if  they  had,  they  could  not  have  averted 
that  great  shadow  which  was  coming  upon  him.     They  could  not 
even  enter  into  his  Borrow  when  it  did  come.     Had  they  been  by 
his  side,  his  groans  would  have  seemed  to  them  without  interpreta- 
tive meaning.      Neither,  had  they  known,  could  they  have  consoled 
hira.     His  trouble  was  beyond  their  depth.     What  could  they  do? 
What  can  a  little  child  do,  that  looks  up  into  the  face  of  the  mother, 
and  sees  her  tears  dropping  one  by  one,  and  knows  not  what  ails  her, 
tod  still  less  knows  how  to  comfort  her,  and  can  only  once  in  a  while 
dimp  up  into  her  lap  and  say,    "  Don't  cry,  mother."     Were  the  dis- 
ciples any  stronger  than  that  t    And  could  they  comfort  Christ  any 
more  than  in  that  blind  way  in  which  children's  sympathy  comforts 
parents— or  sometimes  heightens  their  sorrow  ?     Since  to  watch  with 
Christ  could  not  have  been  to  give  him  strength  ;  nor  to  interpret  any- 
thing to  him ;  nor  to  enter  freely  and  fully  into  his  feelings,  it  could 
only  be  this,  that  the  heart  of  Jesus  in  his  great  trial  would  be  com- 
forted if  those  whom  he  loved  and  who  loved  him  were  present  with 
him,  and  were  in  sympathy  with  him.     That  is  it  The  nature  of  God 
ia,  to  need  love.     The  sun  does  not  need  shining  on  it  All  the  shining 
that  there  is  comes  out  of  itself.    But  so  it  is  not  with  our  God.     For, 
while  he  doth  pour  forth  tides  of  affection,  while  he  has  all  heart-power, 
while  he  is  the  life  of  heaven,  and  is  guiding  the  ages  toward  the  bet- 
ter life  of  love,  yet  in  his  own  nature,  infinite  and  exalted,  he  does  need 
to  he  loved  back  again.     It  is  a  hunger  that  is  stronger  in  the  divine 
heart  than  it  is  in  any  human  heart     We  are  but  new  scholars  in  the 
school  of  love.     We  know  how  we  need  it     We  know  that  life  itselt 
nems  disbranched,  and  that  all  growths  seem  withered,  without  the 
cherishing  atmosphere  of  affection.      And  how,  as  we  go  on  in  life, 
more  and  more  we  need  itl    We  hardlv  untwine  the  cord  of  love  to  see 
how  many  threads  there  are  that  go  to  make  it  up,  and  how  every  thread 
if  again  untwined  is  itself  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  fibers.  We 
ne  fed  upon  love.     Even  the  rudest  man  must  have  his    "  friend,"  as 
k  ifl  wont  to  call  him.      But  as  we  go  up  in  virtue,  as  we  go  up  in 
intelligence,  and  as  we  go  on  in  life,  it  is  the  affection  which  we  reflect, 
°oeupon  another,  that  makes  life  rich;  and  to  the  human  heart  noth- 
kg  is  so  grateful  as  the  kindness  of  another.     When  a  man  is  wan- 
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dcring  abroad,  when  lie  is  in  exile  and  in  disgrace,  when  he  fa  cut  off 
from  other  men's  smiles  and  confidence,  nothing  is  keener  than  the  suf- 
fering of  heart-hunger  for  affection  whicYi  he  experiences. 

Where  did  we  get  that  necessity  ?  What  is  it  in  as  bat  the  faint 
reflection  of  that  love  of  God  which  hungers  for  love  out  of  the  depths 
of  eternity ;  and  which  creates,  and  will  ge  on  forever  and  forever 
creating  beings  competent  to  love,  and  building  them  up  into  a  higher 
stature  of  exjwrience,  that  they  may  be  able  to  love,  and  that  tha. 
desire  of  affection  which  God  has  may  be  satisfied  in  the  influx  and  in 
the  vast  accumulations  of  trust  and  confidence  and  affection  which 
He  receives  from  all  his  children. 

This  example  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  a  mere  inflection  of  that 
which  is  infinite  in  the  heavens.  He,  when  he  went  into  the  sad 
scene  in  Gethsemane,  returned  to  the  place  endeared  to  him  by  a 
thousand  tender  associations.  He,  when  he  went  to  suffer,  selected  the 
three  disciples  which  had  the  most  adaptation  to  sympathy  and  affec- 
tion. And  when  they  went  with  him,  though  they  could  not  see  what 
ailed  him,  nor  give  him  strength,  nor  in  any  way  help  him,  except  by 
being  there,  and  being  in  sympathy  with  him,  that  was  enough.  He 
wanted  that ;  and  so  he  took  the  three  loving  disciples  out  of  the  band 
and  set  them  near  to  him,  and  said,  "  Be  with  me  while  I  suffer  (for 
that,  I  think,  is  the  interpretation  that  we  may  freely  give  to  it) ;  staid 
by  me ;  feel  for  me ;  let  me  see  you ;  let  me  know  that  you  are  here ; 
watch  with  me  while  I  go  yonder  to  sorrow  and  to  pray." 

What  these  sufferings  were,  it  is  hardly  necessary  now  that  wo 
should  say.  One  thing  is  very  manifest  to  me,  all  the  way  through 
the  last  scones  of  our  Saviour  s  life,  and  even  when  he  was  on  the  cross 
— namely,  that  the  central  element  of  suffering  consisted  in  a  feeling 
of  loneliness.  Not  simply  of  loneliness,  but  of  exile;  and  not  of  exile 
alone,  but  of  banishment ;  and  not  of  banishment  alone,  but  of  ab- 
solute desertion.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  mind  of  Christ  there  arose 
this  impression  :  that  he  was  cast  forth  from  the  universe.  With  all 
that  vast  nature,  with  all  those  depths  unfathomable  of  affection,  he 
felt  himself  to  be  a  wreck  on  the  shore  of  time.  And  his  utterance  on 
the  cross  seems  to  me  typical  of  the  whole  experience  which  preceded 
it — "  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ?"  He  was  alone  as  on© 
that  would  never  return  again.  And  to  such  a  heart  as  that — a  heart 
that  loved  and  must  be  loved — the  sense  of  being  utterly  and  forever 
an  outcast,  even  if  it  was  a  divine  illusion — a  bandage,  as  it  were,  put 
over  his  eyes  for  the  purpose  of  trial  and  affliction — while  it  lasted 
was  a  suffering  as  great  as  the  human  heart  probably  can  bear,  or  as 
wc  can  conceive  of.  And  this  I  think  to  have  been  the  feeling  which 
underlaid  the  suffering  of  Christ :  that  he  was  cut  off  from  men,  and 
cut  off  from  angels,  aud  cut  off,  finally,  from  God.  J 
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Bat  in  that  hour,  when  his  loneliness  was  upon  him,  as  he  drew 

near  to  the  great  hank  of   storm   and   darkness  that  lay  before ;  as 

he  began  to  wrestle  with  this  deep  inward  distress — in  that  hoar  he 

came  back  to  his  disciples,  whom  he  would  fain  have  had  stand  at  the 

portal  of  his  suffering  with  him,  and  found  them  asleep.     And  it  was 

not  a  chiding,  though  it  was  disappointment,  it  was  the  voice  of  love, 

when  he  spoke,  and  said,  "  Could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour  ?" 

J*t  me  read  the  who  le  scene: 

44  And  he  took  with  him  Peter,  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee  [James  and 
John],  and  began  to  be  sorrowful  and  very  heavy.  Then  saith  he  unto  them. 
My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death.  Tarry  ye  hone  [that  is. 
stay  by  me],  and  watch  with  me." 

He  could  not  bear  to  be  alone  in  that  minute,  and  he  begged  his 

own  disciples,  as  one  who,  suffering,  says,  "  Mother,  take  hold  of  my 

hand ;  hold  me,"  that  the  very  touch  may  convey  more  strongly  the 

sense  of  presence. 

u  And  he  went  a  little  further  [that  is,  he  went  away  a  little  beyond  them], 
and  fell  on  his  face,  and  prayed,  saying,  O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let 
this  cup  pass  from  mo;  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt." 

And  so  that  scene  rounded  itself  up,  and  he  went  back  to  them 

again. 

"He  cometh  unto  the  disciples,  and  found  them  asleep,  and  saith  unto 
Peter,  What!  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour?" 

Then,  however,  thinking,  in  a  moment  he  said, 

u The  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak." 

He  had  compassion  on  them,  and  made  their  excuses  for  them. 

"He  went  away  again  the  second  time,  and  prayed,  saying,  O  my  Father, 
if  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me  except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done. 
And  he  came  and  found  them  asleep  again ;  for  their  eyes  were  heavy.  And 
■•left  them  and  went  away  again  the  third  time,  saying  the  same  words/' 

And  so,  after  all,  though  he  longed  tor  their  consolation,  he  had 
none  of  it.  We  are  not  to  blame  them,  because  the  scenes  which  thev 
bad  been  going  through  were  such  as  had  utterly  exhausted  them ; 
and  it  was  not  in  iheir  nature  to  bear  up  under  those  circumstances, 
and  keep  awake;  so  the  Master  recognized  their  weakness,  and  with 
aweet  excuse  he  allayed  those  feelings  of  regret  which  his  words  excited 
in  their  bosom. 

I  shall  not  follow  this  history  further,  except  to  develop  this  single 
4m*— the  need  which  our  God  has  of  our  affection,  and  our  sympathy, 
and  oar  presence  with  him.  I  know  not  how  it  is  with  you,  but  it 
is  just  this  that  makes  me  love  God.  It  is  just  this  need  of  being 
Wed  in  God,  and  just  this  sense  of  loneliness  without  it,  that  calls  forth 
my  affection  for  him.  Power  may  be  venerable,  and  wisdom  may  be 
admirable;  bat  only  affection  is  lovable.  And  if  there  be  proclaimed 
a  Jehovah  higher  and  broader  in  power  than  any  other ;  if  his  nature 
k  made  radiant;  if  he  has  all  the  elements  in  which  philosophy  re- 
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joices,  and  in  whioh  creative  and  conservative  power  rejoices,  that  does 
not  make  him  one  whom  I  can  love,  and  therefore  serve  by  love.  But 
the  moment  that  I  perceive,  in  looking  upon  God,  that  nature  oat  of 
which  sprang  fatherhood  to  men,  oat  ot  which  motherhood  came,  and 
out  of  which  came  companionship  ;  the  moment  I  look  unto  the  divine 
nature  and  see,  not  grizzly  justice,  stern  and  remorseless,  not  crushing 
power,  vindictive,  or  victorious  even,  but  of  depths  and  rounds  and 
royalties  of  affection,  then  in  looking  upon  life  I  am  all  the  while,  and 
on  every  side,  seeing  suggestions  of  the  divine  nature.  As  one, 
familiar  with  the  sonatas  and  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  while 
passing  along  the  street  in  summer,  gets  from  out  of  the  open  window 
a  snatch  of  a  song,  or  ot  a  piece  that  is  being  played,  catching  a 
strain  here  and  another  there,  and  says  to  himself,  "  Ah,  that  is  Beeth- 
oven ;  I  recognize  that ;  it  is  from  such  and  such  a  movement  of  the 
Pastoral," — or  whatever  it  may  be ;  so  men  in  lite  catch  strains  ot 
God  in  the  mothers  disinterested  and  self-denying  love;  in  the  lover's 
glow ;  in  the  little  child's  innocent  affections.  Where  did  this  thing 
come  from  ?  No  plant  ever  brought  out  such  fruit  as  this.  Nature, 
dumb  and  blind,  with  her  lizards,  and  stones,  and  thousand  accumula- 
tions of  matter,  never  thought  anything  like  that.  This  and  that  har- 
mony of  light,  the  few  hints  which  we  see  here  and  there — these  have 
been  sprinkled  into  life,  dropping  from  above.  And  there  is  a  fountain 
where  exist  elements  and  attributes  of  which  these  are  bat  the  sou- 
venirs. And  to  me  they  all  point  back  to  something  which  we  have 
not  seen.  As  birds,  when  after  moulting  they  begin  to  sing,  break 
down  in  mid-song,  and  give  only  a  snatch  here  and  a  snatch  there  of 
the  full  volume  of  their  summer  strains;  so  these  hints,  these  little 
tinkling  notes  of  love  on  earth,  beautiful  as  they  are  in  themselves,  are 
not  perfect,  and  are  not  understood  until  we  trace  them  back,  and  feel 
that  there  is  above,  somewhere,  One  whose  nature  epitomizes  all  these 
thin  oft. 

Go  and  look  on  the  south  side  of  the  Highlands.  Yon  shall  see 
that,  detached  from  the  rocks  there,  and  lying  in  a  long  trail,  for  miles 
and  miles,  are  blocks  of  syenite,  or  of  trap,  or  of  granite,  as  the  case 
may  be.  And  there  is  many  a  block  which,  if  you  choose,  you  can 
trace  back  to  the  very  spot  where  the  ice  pried  it  out,  or  from  which 
the  flood  or  the  iceberg  drifted  it  along  the  mountain  side.  Now,  as  it 
is  with  those  blocks  of  stone,  so  it  is  with  these  scattered  elements  and 
traits  that  have  drifted  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  mountain  of  God,  and 
sweetened  the  household,  and  refined  civilized  life.  They  are,  after  all, 
but  the  outflowing,  the  drift,  as  it  were,  of  the  great  divine  Soul  in  tbk 
world.  And  taking  these  things  as  suggestions,  and  following  them 
ba^k  again,  we  come  to  that  central  conception  of  divine  love  which 
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manifested  in  Christ:  not  then  created  for  him  ;  not  then  created 
for  the  first  time ;  not  then  made  manifest  as  it  is  beyond,  and  as  it 
will  be  still  more  significantly  in  ages  to  come;  but  shown  under  those 
circumstances  and  conditions  which  were  best  fitted  to  interpret  it  to 
as  in  the  state  that  we  were  in.     And  we  come  back  to  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  love  of  God  with  this  predominant  feeling :  "  I  can  love 
Love.     I  can  love  if  God  represent  all  that  is  represented,  and  more 
loan  is  represented,  in  the  tenderest  relations  among  men ;  in  the  deep- 
ed affections ;  in  the  sweetest  experiences.     I  can  love,  if  God  be  not 
some  great  abstraction.    If  he  be  not  some  mere  philosopher's  circle 
swept  coldly  on  the  background  of  thought ;  if  he  be  vital ;  if  he  be  inef- 
fably quick,  full  of  fiery  feeling;  and  if  that  feeling  is  tempered  around 
about  the  tropic  of  love,  that  is  One  whom  I  can  give  my  heart  to ; 
One  whom  I  can  give  my  allegiance  to ;  One  whom  I  can  follow,  and 
follow  forever. 

Yet,  that  he  should  in  any  way  need  me,  I  cannot  understand. 
That  I  need  him  I  can  well  understand  ;  but  that  there  should  be  that 
necessity  in  the  Lord  Jesus  phrist  by  which  he  should  say  to  me, 
"  Watch  with  me;n  that  there  should  be  an  exigency  in  which  he 
should  feel,  even  in  his  earthly  career,  the  need  ot  a  human  heart — that 
masters  wonder.  That  I  cannot  understand.  It  is  a  marvel,  if  it  be 
true — and  blessed  be  God,  it  is  true — that  while  we  can  do  nothing  to 
the  divine  stature,  and  while  we  can  do  nothing  to  the  divine  wisdom, 
it  is  in  the  power  of  a  heart  that  knows  how  to  love,  to  do  much  for 
the  divine  happiness.  For  we  are  not  to  say  that  God  is  perfect  in  the 
sense 'that  he  can  never  feel  any  more.  That  is  carrying  philosophy  to 
inanity.  Every  heart  that  loves  God,  makes  him  experience  a  divine 
gladness.  Every  soul  that  lifts  itself  up  into  the  presence  of  God  with 
adoration  of  love,  makes  him  happier.  And  I  should  not  believe  in  a 
find  who  could  be  unloved  by  all  the  realms  above,  and  all  the  realms 
below,  and  yet  be  just  as  happy  without  being  loved  as  with.  No,  the 
secret  force  of  the  ages  is  this  yearning  of  God  for  men.  It  is  this  in- 
tvssant  working  in  them.  It  is  this  power,  this  germinating  element, 
that  is  raising  men  up  into  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  greater  purity, 
into  nobler  endowments  of  heart,  and  preparing  them  for  better  com- 
panionship when  he  shall  gather  them  and  bring  them  into  his  own 
immediate  presence  in  heaven. 

And  now,  farther,  is  there  not  a  relationship  of  this  scene  to  our  re- 
lations in  this  life,  and  to  our  experiences  ?  Is  Christ  still  upon  earth 
in  any  such- sense  that  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  watching  with  him 
beret 

I  remark,  that  Christ's  life  is  going  on  in  this  world ;  that  it  is  de- 
^doping  here,  I  had  almost  said  in  some  respects  more  wonderfully 
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than  in  heaven  itself.  In  other  words,  the  next  representation  is,  that 
Christ  has  mingled  his  spirit  with  the  hearts  of  the  race  ;  that  by  his 
life  and  example  he  is  teaching  men.  And,  above  all,  by  his  spir- 
itual influences,  Christ  is  germinating  in  the  race  his  own  nature,  and 
is  bound  to  carry  the  race  above  its  animal  conditions,  and  into  the 
transcendent  sphere  where  he  himself  is.  He  will  reap  himself,  sowing 
now  himself.  So  that  his  life  is  in  myriads  of  souls  in  this  world.  In 
every  soul  that  is  feeling  its  way  out  from  the  lower  toward  the  higher; 
in  every  soul  that  is  obeying,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  aspiration  that 
tends  to  purity,  and  to  tnith,  and  to  right,  and  to  justice ;  in  every 
soul  that  is  even  hating  evil  that  it  does  not  avoid,  striving  against  it— 
in  every  such  soul  the  motive-power  is  Christ.  It  is  the  life  of  God  that 
is  the  leaven  which  is  leavening  that  souL  This  is  going  on  in  myriads 
of  hearts ;  and  not  simply  in  those  that  are  gathered  into  the  churches 
— though  they  grow  faster  and  ripen  better  there  than  elsewhere. 
Churches  are  gardens  with  walls  that  break  the  wind,  and  keep  in  the 
sun,  and  in  every  way  make  conditions  favorable  for  quicker  and  riper 
growth.  But  outside  of  the  walls,  where  the  wind  sweeps  in  the  high- 
way, there  are  many  shrubs,  and  some  flowers,  and  not  a  few  fruits. 
And  these,  too,  belong  to  the  master,  though  they  are  in  untoward  cir- 
cumstances. The  life  of  Christ  is  going  on  in  the  church,  and  outside 
of  the  church,  in  those  who  scarcely  know  what  it  is  that  is  developing 
them.  There  is  a  process  of  evolution  going  on  in  men.  It  is  Christ 
in  us  the  hope  of  glory — or  the  premonition  of  the  hope.  He  is  pre- 
sent wherever  there  is  suffering  in  this  world,  and  wherever  there  is 
sorrow.  For  he  is  the  One  who  came  to  destroy  sin,  and  him  who  is 
the  power  of  sin — the  devil.  He  came  to  destroy  misrule,  and  all  mis- 
take, and  to  banish  sorrow  from  the  globe.  And  where  there  is,  in  all 
the  earth,  the  sigh,  the  groan,  the  heart-sickness  from  hope  deferred, 
there  Christ  is. 

This  identification  of  the  Saviour  with  the  race  is  one  of  the  solemn- 
est  and  most  striking  of  all  his  teachings.  For  he  represents  himself 
as  sitting  in  judgment,  and  bringing  before  him  two  classes  of  men,  one 
of  whom  he  blesses,  saying,  "  I  was  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  a  stranger, 
and  ye  visited  me,  and  comforted  me,  and  took  me  in,  and  fed  me 
when  hungry,  and  gave  me  drink  when  thirsty,  and  clothed  me  when 
I  was  naked."  And  they,  in  astonishment,  ask,  "  Why,  when  did 
this  happen  ?"  And  he  says,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  my  disciples,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me," 

And  on  the  other  hand,  there  come  those  before  him  whom  he  re» 
proaches,  saying,  "Ye  did  not  visit  me,  nor  feed  me,  nor  give  ffif 
drink,  nor  clothe  me,  nor  cheer  me."  And  they  say,  "  When  did  we  see 
thee  in  exigencies,  and  did  not  succor  thee?"     And  he  replies,  "Inafr 
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much  as  ye  did  it  not  unto  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  not 
unto  me."  In  other  words,  he  says,  "I  identify  myself  with  the  great 
race  of  roeu ;  and  any  kindness  that  ye  bestow  on  them  is  bestowed  on 
me,  because  they  and  I  are  one ;  and  any  neglect  or  cruelty  that  you 
inflict  on  them  yon  inflict  upon  me,  because  they  and  I  are  one." 

He,  then,  who  strikes  his  fellow  man,  strikes  his  Saviour ;  and  he 
who  crowns  his  fellow  man,  crowns  his  Saviour.  So  that  he  who,  from 
the  divine  feeling  of  kindness  and  philanthropy  and  true  love,  does 
good  to  any  human  creature,  may  be  sure  that  it  goes  through  and 
reaches  Him  who  is  identified  with  that  struggling  creature.  And  he 
who  by  selfishness,  or  pride,  or  cruelty,  harms  the  least  of  God's  chil- 
dren on  earth,  may  be  sure  that  the  spear-point  pierces  not  alone  the 
suffering  human  heart,  but  that  great  Heart  whose  children  we  are. 

Christ,  then,  is  still  in  ail  those  who  are  striving  upward ;  in  all 
those  who  are  living  a  life  of  aspiration.  He  is  present  wherever  on 
earth  there  is  suffering  and  Borrow. 

Men  are  accustomed,  in  great  revolutions,  in  such  tempestuous 
times  as  those  which  we  now  see  in  Europe,  to  say  that  the  devil  is 
abroad,  and  that  the  works  of  darkness  are  over  all  the  earth.  Doubt- 
less this  is  true.  But  Christ  is  never  so  near  to  men  as  when  it 
would  seem  that  the  kingdom  of  darkness  was  triumphant ;  as  when 
the  battle-field  is  an  Aceldama;  as  when  villages  are  in  torments ;  as 
when  whole  wide  reaches  of  country  are  desolated ;  as  when  all  the 
ax-row  that  can  be  felt  by  the  human  heart  is  poured  out  in  over- 
measure  from  day  to  day.  And  though  the  voice  of  Christ  is  not 
heard,  and  bis  form  is  not  seen,  there  is  patience,  and  there  are  in 
•pirations  of  hope,  and  there  is  courage  to  die — or,  more  than  that, 
often,  courage  to  live.  The  sustaining  and  upholding  Christ  is  not 
gone  from  the  world  because  we  do  not  see  him.  He  still  walks, 
though  not  in  Jerusalem  alone.  He  still  teaches,  though  no  longer  by 
audible  words.  He  still  inspires,  although  there  be  no  day  of  Pente- 
cost again.  And  wherever  men  are  struggling,  and  striving,  and  suf- 
ferings be  sure  that  the  life  of  Christ  is  there.  For  he  does  not  wrap 
himself  up  in  his  heavenly  home  and  look  out  of  the  window,  only, 
upon  this  far-off  earth.     He  lives  in  nature. 

Wherever,  then,  in  all  the  earth,  there  are  those  who  need  guid- 
ance ;  wherever  there  are  those  who  need  instruction ;  wherever  there 
are  those  who  Are  seeking  the  upward  way,  and  looking  about  for 
■rone  one  to  guide  them — there  the  Saviour  is  with  them. 

He,  then,  is  watching  with  Christ,  if  these  be  truths,  who  watches 
*ith  the  Saviour  in  his  earthly  ministrations.  All  who  go  down  in 
their  own  personal  experiences  into  deep  places ;  all  who  become  famil- 
*  with  sorrow ;  all  who  sit  in  darkness ;  all  who  come,  as  he  did,  a& 
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it  were  to  the  very  foundations  of  their  hope  and  of  their  being,  and 
are  obliged  then  and  there  to  do  as  Christ  did — look  up  to  the  loving 
Father  for  help — all  such,  if  they  be  faithful,  if  their  trust  does  not 
yield,  if  they  grasp  firmly  that  anchor  which  is  sure  and  steadfast, 
and  hold  on  through  the  night  and  through  the  storm,  are  watchers 
with  Christ  A  man  can  watch  with  Christ  in  his  own  experiences,  a* 
well  as  in  the  experiences  of  others.  There  is  many  and  many  a  man 
who  is  tempted  more  than  he  is  able  to  bear,  or,  in  a  mighty  wrestle  of 
temptation,  is  well-nigh  overcome.  Nevertheless,  whoever,  under 
such  circumstances,  maintains  his  hold  and  still  cries  out  for  relief; 
whoever,  under  the  various  alternations  and  experiences  of  this  muta- 
ble life,  finds  himself  cast  down  headlong  to  the  ground ;  whoever  finds 
his  cup  filled  to  the  brim  with  bitterness  which  he  cannot  put  away 
from  his  lips,  and  which  his  lips  do  not  dare  to  drink ;  whoever  finds 
that  tears  are  his  meat  and  drink,  day  and  night,  and  yet  gives  up  no 
particle  of  hope,  but  stands  in  his  darkness  and  in  his  sufferings,  say- 
ing, "  Jesus !  Jesus  I  Jesus  !",  still  laying  back  his  head  upon  the 
bosom  of  Christ' 8  love,  and  saying,  u  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  in  him " — whoever  does  these  things  is  watching  with  Christ 
For  Christ  is  working  in  him.  And  this  is  the  hour  of  Gethsemane  to 
him.     He  is  truly  watching  with  the  Master. 

He  who,  like  Christ,  admits  the  brotherhood  of  men  and  cares 
tenderly  for  all — for  the  tempted ;  for  those  who  are  out  of  the 
way ;  for  those  who  are  sufferers,  even  though  they  are  suffering  by 
the  penalty  of  their  own  sin  ;  he  who  looks  upon  men's  sins,  their 
crimes,  their  vices,  and  the  sorrows  which  spring  from  them,  not  in  an 
adjudicatory  spirit,  not  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  measures  by  the  law  of 
justice,  certainly  not  in  the  spirit  of  criticism,  but  as  if  the  offenders 
were  his  own  beloved  brethren,  and  when  he  sees  sorrow  and  suffering 
hides  not  himself  from  it  but  stands  by  it,  and  feels  that  he  has  a  mis- 
sion to  it — he  who  so  stands  by  his  tellowmen  from  day  to  day,  may 
eminently  be  said  to  be  watching  with  Christ 

Christ  is  now,  not  under  the  olive-tree,  nor  over  against  Jerusalem, 
but  everywhere.  Wherever  one  is  with  the  poor  and  needy — whether 
it  be  upon  the  plantation,  or  in  the  leafy  forest,  or  in  the  lumberman's 
tent,  or  in  the  log-cabin  of  the  frontier,  or  in  the  canal-boat,  or  upon 
the  ship's  deck,  or  in  the  mine,  or  in  the  streets,  or  in  cellars,  or  in  at- 
tics, or  in  haunts  of  vice,  or  in  those  dreadful  chambers  beyond  where 
vice  torments  before  it  slays,  or  in  hospitals,  or  in  jails — there  Christ  is. 

Oh !  how  much  of  life  there  is  that  lies  outside  of  hope  1  Oh!  how 
much  of  life  there  is  that  writhes  as  if  it  were  possessed  with  a  devil-*- 
as  it  is!  And  how  few  there  are  to  stand  by  the  lost,  the  outcast,  the 
neglected,  the  overthrown,  the  destroyed,  as  Christ  would,  healing,  for 
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jiving,  comforting,  guiding!  There  is  many  a  chance  where  you 
ould  watch  with  Christ ;  but  you  pass  by  it.  It  shocks  your  feelings, 
ff  you  have  not  time ;  or,  more  likely,  you  have  not  the  heart.  And 
ret,  again,  and  again,  and  again,  your  brother  and  mine  has  fallen 
town  in  his  blood ;  and  we  have  been  guilty  in  this :  That  we  have 
eft  him  unsuccored,  and  uncheered  and  uncomforted,  on  the  cold 
theory,  "  He  brought  it  on  himself;  he  must  reap  what  he  sowed;  he 
must  bake  as  he  brewed."     But  so  did  not  Christ. 

Those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  the  glare  and  growth  of  material 
thinjjs  in  this  life,  and  identify  themselves,  notwithstanding,  with  the 
i  iterior,  with  the  spiritual,  with  the  religious  affairs  of  men,  may  fitly 
l«  Kiiil  to  be  watching  with  Christ. 

There  are  those  who  know  that  what  the  eye  sees,  and  the 
hands  handle,  is  but  the  case,  is  but  the  packing ;  and  that  the  reality 
of  things  is  invisible  and  lies  within ;  and  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
mmes  not  with  observation.  The  eye  cannot  see,  nor  the  ear  hear, 
nor  the  hand  handle  it  It  is  the  growth  of  purity.  It  is  the  growth 
of  sweetness.  It  is  the  growth  of  faith.  It  is  the  growth  of  intuition 
It  is  the  prophecy  of  love  in  men's  souls. 

There  be  men  who,  while  they  are  faithful  in  the  outward  relation 
of  life — builders,  bargain-makers,  transactors  of  the  affairs  of  other 
men — have  all  the  time  a  sense  that  the  reality  of  Christ  lies  far  with- 
in or  beneath  these  things.  And  they  are  true  to  this  inward  kingdom 
of  God,  and  to  this  reality  of  Christ,  and  of  things  within.  All 
such  men  are  watchers  with  Christ.  They  stand  by  him  in  those  re- 
spect* in  which  he  is  most  intimately  manifested  in  the  affairs  of  this 
fife. 

Still  further,  those  especially  who  are  watching  as  Christ  taught 
that  we  should  watch,  are  those  who  watch  for  the  souls  of  men,  and 
not  for  Christ  alone.  Every  mother  who  stands  by  her  children  from 
day  to  day  watching  for  their  unfolding  into  virtue ;  every  father  who 
iQccore  the  tempted  children  as  they  step  out  into  life ;  every  father 
and  mother  who,  from  day  to  day,  carry  their  children  again  until  they 
we  born  into  Christ ;  every  one  that  looks  upon  the  children  of  his 
fnends,  and  goes  in  birth  for  them  ;  every  one  that  inspires  the  little 
child  with  upward  knowledge ;  every  one  that  pities  and  has  com- 
passion upon  the  ignorant  and  upon  those  that  are  out  of  the  way ; 
e?ery  one  that  leads  a  young  man  from  worse  to  better  courses ;  every 
man  who,  for  the  »ake  of  doing  good  to  a  soul,  turns  one  single  sinner 
•sde  from  the  evil  that  is  in  him  ;  whoever  goes  after  an  intemperate 
"fcn,  to  cheer  him,  to  comfort  him,  to  win  him,  and  to  bring  him  back ; 
whoever  goes  to  an  impure  man,  to  bring  him  to  purity,  and  back  to 
God,  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  his  soul ;  whoever  goes  to  the  cave- 
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less ;  whoever  builds  up  those  who  are  beginning  to  be  broken  down  j 
whoever  believes  in  the  truth,  and  preaches  it ;  whoever,  night  and 
day,  is  going  out  to  seek  and  save  the  lost — every  such  one  is  in  fel- 
lowship with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  That  is  his  work.  Through  the 
ages  he  has  been  doing  it,  in  low  and  imperfect  ways  that  will 
seem  yet  one  day  glorious.  Christ  lives  to  bring  sons  and  daughters 
home  to  glory,  and  whoever  keeps  step  with  him  is  his  companion; 
and  whoever  goes,  at  some  expense,  whoever  goes  paying  his  own 
warfare  charges,  by  thought,  by  toil,  by  self-denial,  bearing  souls  on- 
ward and  upward,  is  watching  with  Christ. 

Dear  brethren,  do  you  know  that  you  could  not  do  anything  that 
would  touch  my  heart  so  much  as  that  which  you  should  do  to  my 
child  ?  You  might  put  a  fortune  upon  my  shoulders,  and  I  should  be 
grateful ;  but  he  who  helps  my  child  to  begin  his  life  aright  burdens 
me  with  gratitude  a  thousand  times  more.  If  my  child  were  in  peril, 
aud  you  should  succor  him  in  a  distant  city,  and  the  tidings  should 
come  home  to  me,  I  could  not  find  words  to  thank  you  for  what  you 
did  for  him.  I  should  be  grateful  if  you  did  it  for  me,  but  not  so  much 
as  if  you  did  it  for  my  child,  because  my  child  is  himself  and  myself 
too ;  aud  my  feelings  for  him  are  more  than  my  feelings  for  myself 
What  you  do  for  my  child  is  the  deepest  and  truest  service  that  you 
can  render  me. 

And  how  do  you  think  it  is  in  the  bosom  of  your  God  and  your 
Saviour  t  If  you  take  up  in  your  arms  the  despoiled,  and  the  outcast, 
and  the  lost ;  if  you  wash  them  in  your  tears ;  if  you  are  to  them,  in 
your  small  way,  what  Christ  has  been  to  you  ;  if  you  call  them,  and 
bring  them  back  again  from  wrong  courses ;  and  if  you  are  permitted 
to  stand  in  his  presence  in  the  last  day,  and  say  to  him,  "  Here  am  I, 
and  these,"  what  will  be  the  joy  which  you  shall  experience !  What 
will  be  that  gladness,  what  will  be  that  love,  which  will  roll  forth  from 
the  soul  of  Jesus  to  any  one  of  you  that  watches  with  him  on  earth, 
and  watches  with  him  in  behalf  of  his  little  ones  I 

I  cannot  come  to  you,  my  Christian  brethren,  to  urge  upon  you  to- 
day the  duty  of  watching  for  souls.  It  is  &  privilege.  It  is  a  privilege 
which  cannot  be  described.  We  cannot  make  it  known  upon  earth, 
because  we  know  so  little  of  heaven,  and  so  little  of  God.  But  be  sore 
of  one  thing — that  when  God  permits  you  to  be  workers  together  with 
him,  fellow-laborers  with  him  ;  when  he  commands  you  to  count  it  all 
joy  if  you  fall  into  divers  trials,  and  he  says,  "  To  you  it  is  given  also 
to  suffer  with  Christ ;"  when  God  gives  you  the  privilege  of  watching 
companionably  with  him,  of  working  with  him,  nay,  of  being  a  fellow* 
laborer  with  him  in  behalf  of  his  own  children,  do  I  need  to  urge  a  mo- 
tive of  duty,  or  a  motive  of  interest  ?     It  seems  to  me  that  any  ono 
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who  acknowldges  himself  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ ;  any  one 
who  remembers  the  bitterness  of  his  own  sin ;  any  one  who  knows  the 
joy  of  his  own  soul ;  any  one  who  ever  felt  in  his  closet  gratitude  un- 
utterable to  Him  who  loved  him,  and  gave  himself 'for  him — it  seems 
to  me  that  any  such  one  will  feel  all  his  thought  and  memory,  and  ev- 
ery impulse  of  his  sanctified  heart,  rising  up  to  spur  him  on  to  fidelity, 
to  labor,  to  work  in  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  days  that  re- 
main. 

Brethren,  our  days  grow  pale.  The  night  itself  is  coming.  Every 
day  is  now  growing  shorter  and  shorter.  The  sun  shines  less  and  less, 
and  the  night  grows  longer  and  longer.  Our  night  is  coming.  And  if 
we  have  anything  to  do  for  Christ,  anything  for  our  children,  anything 
for  those  that  are  in  our  employment,  anything  for  our  neighbors,  any- 
thing for  the  poor  and  the  outcast,  we  must  do  it  quickly.  For  you 
soon  will  go.  The  messenger  has  started  for  some  of  you,  and  he  is 
not  long  delaying  for  any.  And  if,  when  you  go  up,  you  shall  have 
done  nothing,  and  you  shall  enter  heaven  so  as  by  fire,  woe,  woe  is  you  1 
But  who  are  they  that  fill  the  air  and  throng  the  battlements  t  They 
are  the  rejoicing  spirits  that  come  to  greet  him  whose  whole  life  has 
been  watching  with  Christ,  and  who  is  coining  up  thither  to  receive  the 
benediction,  ••  Enter,  welcome,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

May  the  work  of  your  life  be  the  best  work  of  which  your  life  is 
capable ;  and  may  the  best  work  of  your  life  be  that  which  you  regis- 
ter on  the  souls  of  those  that  but  for  you  would  have  perished  without 
fight,  and  without  knowledge,  and  without  salvation* 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON". 

we  thank  thee,  our  Father,  that  thou  hast  created  us  better  than  the 
beasts  which  perish.  For,  though  we  have  all  outward  sense,  and  inherit 
this  material  glot>e  with  them,  our  souls  blossom  far  above  theirs.  Thou 
hast  given  to  us  a  noble  eutgrowth ;  and  that  which  Is  within  us  reaches 
up  to  that  which  is  within  thee.  And  we  are  called  thine  own  children.  We 
are  born  of  thee,  uud  are  tending  toward  thee,  and  seeking  by  the  whole 
mystery  of  life  to  find  our  way  into  thy  presence.  We  rejoice,  though  as  yet 
we  are  not  permitted  to  see  thee  face  to  face.  Nor  is  there  such  communica- 
tion between  our  souls  and  thine  as  we  have  one  with  another.  Yet  we  re- 
joice in  the  reality  of  the  things  unseen ;  in  the  power  of  the  world  to  come; 
in  the  glory  of  thy  character;  in  the  faith  of  thine  administration.  What  we 
cannot  see  is  clearly  discerned  by  thee.  And  all  the  wealth  above  our  heads ; 
the  realms  of  rejoicing  spirits ;  the  royalties  of  thine  own  kingdom ;  the 
dear  delighto  and  transcendent  joys  which  there  do  flourish  without  dark- 
ness or  winter,  without  storm,  without  tears,— all  these,  our  souls  crave  to 
believe.  Although  they  are  veiled  from  us  sometimes  by  the  power  of  the 
world;  although  they  are  sometimes  hidden  from  our  view,  by  the  dust 
that  rises  from  beneath  our  feet ;  though  at  times  sorrows  overmaster  our 
faith ;  though  excess  of  care,  and  despondency,  aud  sickness  of  body,  and 
sickness  of  soul,  do  hide  the  great  and  blessed  truths  above,  and  but  just 
above  us,  yet  there  they  are,  and  thou  by  thy  dear  Spirit  dost  minister  them 
to  us  from  time  to  time.  And  as,  in  days  that  are  stormy,  the  clouds 
do  part  to  let  us  see  the  blue  beyond,  and  we  know  that  not  far  above  the 
storm  is  the  calm  aud  the  brightness ;  so,  in  this  life,  m  its  disturbances  and 
troubles,  thou  art  letting  through,  at  times,  the  blessed  light  of  the  serene 
heaven  above  us.  We  know  that  we  have  not  sent  out  our  beloved  into  a 
world  of  uncertainty  and  chance.  Our  children  are  safe  that  have  gone  away 
to  thee.  Our  friends  are  safe  that  have  died  in  the  faith  of  Jesus.  They  walk 
with  him,  and  rejoice  with  him,  mourning  more  for  us,  if  there  were  mourn- 
ing in  heaven,  than  we  for  them ;  they,  in  the  plentitude  of  their  joy ;  they, 
in  the  greatness  of  renewed  strength ;  they,  in  the  fulness  of  emancipation 
and  in  the  glory  of  the  heavenly  manhood ;  but  we,  still  stinted  and  care- 
marked,  and  weary  of  shoulder,  that  bear  heavy  burdens.  We  that  despond 
so  easily  and  suffer  so  much,— why  should  we  mourn  the  departed  ?  Why 
should  we  not  mourn  the  living  ?  We  thank  thee  for  their  joy.  We  thank 
thee  that  on  such  days  as  this  heaven  comes  very  near  to  us,  and  renews 
our  assurance,  and  above  all  the  assuranoc  of  thy  being,  and  thy  presence, 
and  thy  sympathy,  and  thy  love. 

O  grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  we  may  have  something  more  of  that 
joy  which  our  souls  need.  For  as  the  earth  cannot  ripen  its  fruits  and  plants 
without  the  sun,  so  neither  con  we  ripen  in  joy  or  grace  without  the  shining 
of  thy  face  upon  us. 

Grant  unto  us,  this  morning,  then,  dear  Master,  the  tokens  of  thy  presence. 
May  our  heart  hear  thee,  though  our  outward  ear  may  not.  May  it  hear  thee 
calling  us  sons.  And  though  chastisements  may  be  upon  us,  may  we  hear 
thee  saying,  "  Whom  I  love  1  chasten,  and  scourge  every  son  whom  I  re- 
ceive.** 

May  we  rejoice,  then,  at  these  strokes  of  love.  May  we  rejoice  at  care.  May 
we  know  how  to  triumph  over  all  temptation.  May  we  know  how  to  bear 
everything  that  in  thy  providence  is  laid  upon  us,  and  fulfill,  if  need  be,  in 
oar  bodies,  the  measure  of  affliction  which  is  lacking  in  thine.     Grant,  ws 
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pray  thee,  that  we  may  have,  from  day  to  day,  this  sense  of  thy  care,  and  of 
the  great  coming  joy  that  will  be  wrought  out  in  us  by  faith  and  patience 
and  perseverance. 

Aud  now,  may  we  be  filled  on  the  way,  not  with  sorrow  alone,  but  with 
those  joys  which  are  born  of  sorrow.  And  while  we  sigh,  and  are  sad,  may 
there  spring  to  our  lips  many  and  many  a  song  of  triumph.  May  we  pluck 
beforehand  from  the  branohes  that  fruit  which  hath  in  it  eternal  life.  And 
may  we  joy  in  each  other,  and  bear  one  another's  burdens,  and  pray  for 
one  another,  and  forgive  one  another,  and  in  all  things  be  to  each  other  what 
the  dear  Jesus  was  to  his  disciples  when  he  companioned  with  them  on  earth. 
May  we  walk  together  bound  by  invisible  bonds,  and  united  by  that  rela- 
tionship which  is  in  thee.  Uphold  us  O  blessed  Saviour,  uutil  the  end  doth 
33me;  and  then,  may  we  find  each  other  in  immortality  and  glory. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  those  in  thy  presence  as  thine  eye 
discerns  them  severally  to  need  thee ;  and  as  thy  providences  are  allotted  ac- 
cording to  some  wise  measure  in  thy  will,  so  may  thy  grace  be  allotted  accord- 
ing to  the  dispensations  of  thy  wisdom  and  of  thy  mercy.  Wilt  thou  sustain 
the  feeble ;  wilt  thou  strengthen  the  weak ;  wilt  thou  encourage  the  despond- 
ing; wilt  thou  comfort  the  sorrowful ;  wilt  thou  take  away  fear  from  those 
that  are  timid;  wilt  thou  help  every  one  that  is  conscious  of  his  load  of  care, 
or  trouble,  or  temptation,  or  easily  besetting  sin.  Help,  O  thou  Helper !  every 
mohone. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord,  that  all  such  may  obtain  mercy  and  help 

in  time  of  need.    If  there  be  any  that  are  afar  off,  crying  as  the  leper  cried, 

taiis,  make  them  clean.    If  there  be  any  that  cannot  believe,  and  yet  would, 

tad  cry,  "I*ord  I  believe,  yet  help  my  unbelief,"  have  compassion  upon 

them.    If  there  be  those  that  mourn  over  their  own  sinfulness,  and  know  not 

bow  to  get  rid  of  its  remorse  and  pain,  speak  u  ords  of  forgiving  love  to  them. 

8ay  to  them,  "  Son,  thy  sin  is  forgiven  thee."   And  may  they  have  that  peace 

which  passeth  all  understanding,  in  that  they  are  accepted  of  God  in  the  Be- 
lored. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  open  the  hearts  of  thy  servants,  to 
labor  for  those  around  about  them ;  to  speak  more ;  to  pray  more;  to  watch 
more;  to  instruct  men  more  tenderly  and  earnestly  respecting  things  which 
pertain  to  their  salvation. 

Wilt  thou  revive  thy  work  everywhere.  In  this  church  and  in  all  other 
churches  in  the  city,  wilt  thou  grant  thy  servants  more  power  to  proclaim 
the  truth.  Grant  them  more  fidelity,  and  a  great  deal  more  succ;  ss.  May 
they  be  more  and  more  fruitful  from  year  to  year.  If  there  be  any  that  labor 
in  word  and  doctrine,  and  yet  bear  sorrows,  and  troubles,  and  despondency, 
wilt  thou  cheer  and  comfort  them,  and  gird  up  their  loins,  that  they  may  not 
bint  by  the  way.  Pity  those  that  sit  in  darkness.  Look  everywhere  through- 
out the  land  unto  the  waste  places. 

Grant  that  schools  may  spring  up  everywhere ;  that  churches  may  be  every 
▼here  found,  and  that  the  light  of  intelligence  and  the  light  of  tru.h  may  go 
forth  together,  and  all  parts  of  our  land  be  regenerated. 

Pity  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Spare  them  that  are  cast  down.  Grant 
that  men  may  feel  that  there  has  been  enough  and  more  than  enough  of  war 
■nd  of  the  shedding  of  blood.  O  grant  that  the  iron  sceptre  may  go  down, 
and  that  the  sceptre  of  peace  may  go  up.  Take  blood  from  out  of  the  ban- 
ton,  and  let  the  witness  of  purity  and  of  peace  come  in  instead.  And  grant 
that  ere  long  there  may  be  no  trumpet  sound  in  all  the  earth  except  the  sil- 
ver sound  of  thy  trumpet ;  and  no  banner  but  that  of  Jesus ;  and  no  warfare 
but  that  against  sin. 

Grant  these  things,  O  thou  blessed  God  !  in  the  name  of  Jesus  thy  Son  and 
onr Saviour.  And  to  him,  with  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  shall  be 
praise*  evermore*   Amen, 
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PRATER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  we  beseeoh  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  help  us  to  be  faithful,  n 
only  to  our  light,  but  to  thee.  Bring  near  to  us  a  sweet  oonoeption  of  tl 
being,  and  of  thy  nature,  and  of  thy  sympathy,  and  of  thy  tenderness,  ai 
of  thy  love,  and  of  the  hunger  to  be  loved  that  is  in  thee.  And  may  o 
hearts  be  drawn  out  toward  thine.  Inseparably  may  we  be  united  to  the 
May  nothing  separate  us  from  thee.  All  our  senses  shall  not  separate  us  fro 
thee.  They  are  the  reason  why  we  need  thee  above  everything  else.  Oi 
temptations  shall  not  separate  us  from  thee.  They  are  themselves  the  v« 
causes  why  we  should  cling  tighter  to  thee.  Nothing  present,  nothing 
come,  neither  height  nor  depth,  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  whh 
is  in  Christ  Jesus.  O  grant  that  we  may  be  ashamed  to  take  this  store  ai 
treasure  of  love  selfishly.  Is  there  nothing  for  us  to  do  ?  Can  we  not  requi 
it?  If  a  child  brings  us  a  flower  we  think  of  something  to  give  back  agoi 
If  a  friend  speaks  a  kindly  word,  and  we  hear  of  it,  how  kindly  are  tl 
thoughts  with  which  we  reward  that  friend.  If  they  are  united  to  us  wl 
have  served  us  in  this  life,  shall  we  not  think  of  something  to  give  t-en 
And  shall  we  not  think  of  some  love  to  requite  them  ?  O  grant  that  we  mi 
not  stand  as  the  heath  in  the  desert,  overflowed  with  the  light  of  summi 
and  its  warmth,  and  yet  bearing  nothing. 

Grant,  we  beseeoh  of  thee,  that  the  love  of  God  may  work  love  in  us,  ax 
that  the  example  of  Christ  may  work  more  a  sympathetic  sorrow  in  us.  Mi 
we  look  into  our  households,  and  may  we  begin  to  spur  ourselves  on.  Mi 
every  one  feel  that  he  has  the  sacred  work  of  God  to  do.  May  thy  servan 
begin  to  pray  as  they  have  not  prayed  for  a  long  time.  May  they  bd  ma 
tender-hearted.  May  they  take  hold  of  each  other's  hands ;  and  may  thi 
sink  all  differences;  and  may  the  love  that  is  in  Christ  bring  new  tight  an 
new  love  to  every  one  of  us.  And  may  we  begin  a  nobler  pilgrimage,  a  w 
bier  march,  a  greater  oonfliot,  a  truer  work.  And  wilt  thou,  O  Spirit!  guk 
it  and  oonsummate  it. 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  praises  everlai 
big.   Amen, 
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It  to  well  for  us  to  pause,  in  oar  career,  to  consider  whither  onr 
national  life  is  tending.  For  we  are  too  apt  to  become  so  engrossed 
in  oar  private  affairs  as  to  have  bat  a  dim  and  feeble  sense  of  our  rela- 
tions to  the  lift  of  the  whole  community.  Or,  if  we  cast  a  glance  upon 
the  tendencies  of  our  times,  it  is  apt  to  be  superficial — a  judgment 
which  follows  rather  our  disposition  than  our  reason.  To  the  hopeful, 
things  are  always  bright ;  and  they  are  always  dark  to  the  cautious. 
Prosperous  men  think  the  country  is  doing  well ;  and  the  unfortunate 
see  the  signs  of  impending  mischief  and  of  quick-coming  ruin  on  every 
hjmd.  Men  are  apt  to  judge  of  the  drift  of  things  by  the  impressions 
made  upon  them  by  the  things  which  are  nearest,  or  by  the  welfare  of 
the  special  cause  to  which  they  are  giving  their  time  and  zeal  If 
that  zone  of  life  and  force  which  is  in  contact  with  them  is  stormy, 
tkfey  feel  that  it  is  stormy  away  to  the  horizon,  though  but  just  a  step 
beyond  it  may  be  tranquil ;  and  if  the  affairs  in  which  men  have  em- 
hirked  their  chief  zeal  and  their  affections  are  withstood,  and  are  de- 
clining, they  are  apt  to  think  that  the  whole  work  of  God  in  the  world 
is  weary  and  slow-paced. 

While,  then,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  recognize  superficial  pros- 
perity, and  personal  prosperity,  and  all  forms  of  experience  from  the 
personal  stand-point*  we  are  far  more  earnest  to  inquire  whether  under 
the  surface  the  tendency  of  things  is  onward  and  upward,  or  level,  or 
working  downward.  But  in  order  to  this  we  must  have  some  deter- 
minate rule  or  measure.  We  must  not  judge  by  the  eye,  nor  by  our 
fcnses,  nor  by  a  transient  criterion. 

The  most  obvious,  and  historically  the  first,  condition  of  prosperity 
fa  any  community  is  physical  thrift,  material  wealth ;  and  surely  there 
*■*  be  no  national  life  of  any  great  worth  without  that  For  there 
ttl»t  be  prosperity  in  material  things  if  there  is  to  be  prosperity  in 
ftWal  things  in  the  last  estate.     Still,  a  nation  may  be  prospered  in 
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the  field,  and  at  the  loom,  and  on  the  ship,  and  on  the  shore,  and  yet 
be  degraded  and  declining.  For  material  welfare,  although  it  be  an 
indispensable  element  of  national  prosperity,  is  the  lowest,  and  is  to 
be  subordinated  to  ail  others.  Above  it  is  the  social  and  civil  develop- 
ment of  a  nation.  Far  superior  in  importance  to  mere  physical  wealth 
is  the  wealth  which  comes  from  institutions,  from  laws,  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  people,  and  from  the  whole  course  of  civilized  society.  Bat 
yet  higher  than  this  is  moral  and  spiritual  good.  For  without  faith 
civilization  itself  soon  becomes  tame  and  powerless. 

The  highest  prosperity,  then,  is  associated  with  spiritual  good. 
Next  to  that  is  social ;  and  lowest  of  all  is  material.  And  in  this  order 
we  are  to  judge  of  prosperity.  That  material  good  is  prosperous  which 
is  working  toward  the  social  and  toward  the  spiritual.  That  social  and 
civil  condition  of  society  is  wholesome  which  recognizes  the  higher 
law  of  religious  development. 

Now,  in  looking  upon  our  national  condition  it  is  not  enough  that 
we  see  unbounded  prosperity  on  the  farm,  at  the  forge,  in  the  shop : 
we  must  ask  whether  this  prosperity  lies  in  the  line  of  intelligence,  of 
real  virtue ;  whether  it  guides  itself  by  moral  principle. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  looking  upon  the  imperfections  and  positive 
evils  which  attend  the  various  elements  of  national  life,  men  are  not  to 
be  discouraged  because  there  is  much  in  them  that  is  still  evil ;  nor 
because  in  some  places  things  are  going  backward,  like  eddies  upon 
mighty  rivers.  For  this  is  the  law  of  all  progress.  But  are  things, 
on  tlie  whole,  tending  toward,  or  away  from,  moral  elements  ?  That 
will  determine  the  question  of  prosperity. 

Look,  then,  at  our  own  condition  teritorially.  What  other  nation 
has  such  a  field  for  extension,  such  a  field  for  development,  such  a  field 
for  material  prosperity  t  Russia  alone,  perhaps,  of  all  nations,  has  a 
territory  as  extensive  as  America.  In  all  except  bulk  though,  how 
different !  Our  climate,  from  the  north  line  to  the  very  gulf,  is  con- 
genial to  industry.  There  is  no  league  in  which  climatic  influences  for- 
bid prosperity ;  but  the  Russian  climate  is  too  rigorous.  Through 
perhaps  one  third,  or  one-half — through  vast  space's  at  any  rate,  it  is 
unfavorable  even  to  life  itself,  and  life  can  never  be  developed  into 
any  great  degree  of  society-force.  Our  soil,  except  a  central  tract  (and 
that  less  barren  than  men  suppose)  is  cultivatable  throughout  Theirs 
is  largely  sterile.  Our  population  is  English-speaking,  and  homo- 
geneous in  ideas,  though  heterogeneous  in  origin.  But  all  this,  a  pro- 
digious condition  of  power  if  other  things  favor,  is  useless, — and,  worse 
than  useless,  will  be  corrupting, — if  there  are  not  other  elements  of 
prosperity  than  merely  that  which  is  given  us,  of  territory. 

Then,  our  people  carry  with  them  everywhere   selfgovernmenU 
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and  a  genius  far  it.  Partly,  this  is  the  quality  of  race.  We  spring 
mainly  from  a  stock  in  which  inheres  the  tendency  to  government, 
and  self-government  And  partly  it  is  a  thing  learned.  Our  people 
have  learned  it ;  and  government,  therefore,  and  laws,  go  with  every 
colony  just  as  surely  as  yokes  and  harnesses  go  with  their  teams  and 
herds.  Men  never  emigrate  without  carrying  their  household  wealth 
and  the  material  for  employing  the  soil  in  husbandry.  But  tools  and 
implements  are  no  more  necessary  in  their  judgment  than  are  the  in- 
stitutions and  the  customs  which  make  men  societies.  Wherever  you 
throw  a  hundred  Americans,  you  may  be  sure  that  almost  their  first 
thought  will  be  to  constitute  themselves  into  a  body  politic.  They  do 
it  as  naturally  as  water  comes  together  in  crystals  when  cold  congeals 
it  They  come  by  a  kind  of  elective  affinity  under  laws  and  under  con- 
stitutions. 

Contrast  that  great  and  unfortunate  nation,  France,  with  our  own 
in  this  respect.  Their  self-governing  instinct  seems  never  to  have  been 
developed.  The  tendency  is  feeble,  and  cultivation  has  never  been 
applied  to  it.  How  to  be  governed  they  but  just  know  ;  and  how  to 
govern  themselves,  not  at  all.  But  with  us  this  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  national  features,  the  indispensable  necessity  of  being  governed, 
and  the  indispensable  determination  to  let  nobody  do  it  for  us,  but  to 
do  it  ourselves. 

Our  people,  also,  carry  institutions  which  are  to  moral  force  what 
machinery,  is  to  physical  force.  Institutions  are  but  the  condensa- 
tions of  power.  They  are  artificial  persons,  as  it  were,  to  whom  is 
given  an  unweariable  existence — a  life  longer  than  the  life  of  those 
that  made  thern^  They  are  the  devices  of  civilization  for  storing  up 
tod  preserving  and  fitting  out  moral  things,  and  are  indispensable  to 
the  strength  and  constancy  and  perpetuity  of  communal  life. 

But  all  these  are  but  conditions.  What  now  are  the  general  tend- 
encies of  the  material  prosperity  of  America  which  are  being  devel- 
oped, with  such  a  territory,  with  such  a  people  on  it,  with  such  civic 
advantages?  On  the' whole,  are  they  toward  intelligence,  and  morality, 
tod  a  higher  spiritual  growth  ? 

1.  The  mass  of  our  working  population,  I  think,  were  never  f* 
well  clothed,  so  bountifully  fed  and  so  well  housed,  as  they  a*  j 
now;  and  the  tendency  is  not  backward,  but  forward.  Our  work  in  cr 
population,  to  the  very  lowest  stage  and  class,  tend  to  more  refine- 
ment in  their  food,  more  taste  in  their  apparel,  and  more  culture 
m  their  dwellings,  year  by  year.  In  other  word.i,  the  lowest  material 
conditions  are  working  upward,  and  not  downward.  Plainness  of 
tpparel,  and  of  circumstances  surrounding,  are  not  signs  and  tokens 
*her  of  civil  growth  or  of  Christianity.      The  general  impression 
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is,  that,  as  nations  are  better,  they  will  be  economical  I  think, 
on  the  contrary,  they  will  be  profuse,  and  have  the  means  of  being 
so.  The  impression  is  that  they  will  be  unadorned.  I  think  the} 
will  be  more  glorious  than  Solomon  was,  in  all  his  apparel  The 
impression  is  that  the  law  of  simplicity  in  the  sense  of  littleness  of 
having  and  using  characterizes  virtue  and  religion.  .  Far  from  it  Aj 
you  go  toward  the  savage  state,  you  go  away  from  complexity,  from 
multitudinous  power,  down  toward  simplicity,  and  when  you  come 
to  the  lowest  state — to  the  simplicity  of  men  that  wear  skins  and 
leather  apparel,  and  live  in  huts  and  caves — you  come  to  the  fool't 
ideal  of  prosperity.  But  from  that  low  animal  condition  starts  develop 
ment,  and  nations  go  on  opening  their  faculties ;  and  every  faculty 
becomes  a  market,  and  demands  supply.  And  the  more  culture  a  man 
has,  the  more  parts  of  his  nature  there  are  which  ask  for  material,  foi 
institutions,  for  raiment,  for  comforts  of  every  kind,  the  more  there 
is  in  the  single  man  demanding  these  things,  the  more  must  his  cir- 
cumstances open  up,  and  become  rich  and  potential  And  in  looking 
upon  the  condition  of  the  community,  if  you  find  that  they  are  increas- 
ing in  the  variety  of  their  food,  in  the  quality  of  tjieir  food,  and  in  the 
excellence  of  cooking  their  food  ;  if  you  find  that  their  dwellings  are 
growing  better  and  better  from  period  to  period ;  if  you  find  that  theii 
furniture  is  more  beautiful,  answeriug  other  ends  than  merely  the 
mechanical  and  physical  ends — ministering  to  taste,  ministering,  if 
you  will,  to  luxury — if  you  find  these  things,  they  are  signs  of  upward 
development  and  of  growth.  These  are  the  signs  which  we  fine! 
all  the  way  through  our  people,  clear  down  to  thp  bottom.  And  we 
are  beginning  to  find  them,  as  I  knew  we  should,  among  the  Freed- 
men  themselves.  For  no  sooner  was  their  bondage  broken  than  they 
began  to  feel  that  they  were  no  longer  animals,  but  men,  and  began, 
partly  from  imitation,  and  partly  from  that  instinct  which  is  common 
to  all  men,  to  gather  around  about  themselves  these  evidences  of 
growth,  development,  power. 

We  do  not  think  that  anywhere  on  tho  globe  men,  on  the  whole, 
live  so  well  as  in  America — or  grumble  so  much  !  But  that  is  an  in- 
dispensable thing.  For  as  men  live  better,  their  criterion  of  life  grows 
with  the  betterment  Taste  increases  in  a  greater  ratio,  oftentimes, 
than  possession ;  and  men  are  dissatisfied,  not  so  much  by  what  they 
have,  as  by  the  proportion  which  what  they  have  bears  to  their  ideal 
It  is  our  ideals  that  make  us  grumblers.  And  so  there  is  some  com- 
fort in  that 

The  tendency,  also,  is  to  augment  the  conveniences,  the  beauty,  and 
the  resources  of  homes.  There  is  universal  social  ambition  among 
the  laborers  of  America.     They  feel  the  dignity  of  citizenship.     PoweTf 
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with  fa  responsibility,  has  produced  upon  them  the  effect  that  we  knew 
it  would.  It  has  educated,  it  has  inspired,  it  has  developed  them.  And 
the  consequence  is,  that  they  feel,  not  that  they  are  a  class  of  working 
men,  but  that  they  are  members  of  society.  They  call  themselves  citi- 
zens. They  belong  to  the  common  people.  They  are  a  part  of  the 
one  great  loaf;  and  though  each  one  is  but  a  crumb,  unbroken,  every 
crumb  is  loaf.  And  this,  too,  is  a  sign  of  growth  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Show  me  a  man  who  is  content  with  things  just  as  they  have 
been,  when  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  them  better,  and  I  will 
show  you  a  man  whose  tendency  is  the  wrong  way.  He  is  by  just  S4 
much  less  than  a  man  who  is  contented  with  inferior  conditions  of  man- 
hood. 

There  are  other  signs  of  thrift.    The  great  fermentation  and  com- 
binations everywhere  pervading  working  men  are  full  of  promise— 
and  vexation  I     They  vex  the  present,  but  they  will  bless  the  future. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  any  of  the 
particular  measures  which  the  laboring  men  may  take.     All  causes 
which  come  up  from  the  bottom  of  society  find  their  way  up  by  the 
hardest;  and  mistakes  are  the  rude  nurses  of  ignorant  men — rude,  but 
ttthfal    No  class  and  no  nation  ever  was  raised  from  the  bottom  by 
ray  much  help  from  the  top.     Thus  far  men  have  scarcely  discerned, 
tnd  certainly  have  not  learned,  that  superiority  is  an  ordination  of 
God,  and  makes  the  superior  class  the  nurses  and  helpers  of  the  in- 
ferior. But  aristocracy  has  grown  out  of  superiority,  for  the  most  part. 
As  toon  as  any  class  has  had  the  power  to  rise,  it  has  separated  .itself 

from  the  lower  class,  and  called  itself  cream,  and  desired  to  be  skimmed 
off! 

And  so  it  has  been  that  class  after  class,  as  we  go  down  in 
ttdety,  have  been  obliged  to  fight  their  own  battle,  and  largely  to 
*ght  it  against  those  who  should  have  been  their  helpers ;  and  instead 
of  succor  from  those  who  were  wiser  and  stronger  than  themselves, 
they  have  had  resistance. 

Now,  it  is  not  strange  that  when  men  are  fighting  their  way  up 
from  the  bottom  of  society,  they  are  at  first  ignorant  of  the  best  modes ; 
that  they  make  mistakes  in  the  instruments  selected',  and  in  the  meas- 
ures devised.  It  is  not  presumption  against  the  validity  and  excellence 
of  any  cause  that  its  advocates  are  making  many  mistakes.  Nothing 
coald  be  worse  than  contentment  in  degradation.  And  there  is  nothing, 
with  all  its  mistakes,  that  is  more  auspicious  than  aspiration  and  enter- 
prise among  laboring  men.  Therefore  when  I  behold  them  counseling, 
ttd  gathering  themselves  into  innumerable  forms  of  association,  and 
taming  among  themselves  brotherhood,  and  forming  habits  of  common 
thought,  common  purposes,  and  common  government,  wbVever  may 
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be  the  inconveniences  of  the  present,  I  regard  such  things  ns  pre-et 
nently  auspicious.  They  show  that  the  laboring  classes  are  not  dea 
that  they  are  not  inert ;  that  they  are  a  living  mass ;  and  that  th 
mean  to  live  to  some  purpose,  and  are  finding  out  the  way  to  do 
My  heart  goes  with  these  my  fellow-citizens  under  such  circumstano 
even  when  my  head  does  not 

Very  significant,  too,  is  the  assimilative  power  of  American  int 
tutions,  as  shown  in  the  condition  and  the  conduct  of  foreign  labor 
our  midst  For  it  is  not  our  native-born  citizens  alone  that  i 
laborious,  that  are  enterprising,  that  are  accumulating  property,  tl 
are  good  citizens,  and  obedient  to  the  law.  There  Have  been  thro1 
upon  our  shores  vast  masses,  now  almost  uncountable,  of  men  tx 
under  other  skies,  other  institutions,  and  other  customs,  with  otl 
ideas.  They  are  poured  upon  us  by  millions.  Many  have  feared  tl 
they  would  change  the  color  of  the  nation  ;  that  they  would  gradua 
undermine  its  laws ;  that,  like  the  flowing  of  the  stream  which  will  cb: 
even  rocks,  so  at  last,  by  continual  attrition,  this  vast  mass  of  in 
pouring  in  upon  our  institutions  would  take  the  temper  out  of  the 
But  they  have  not  Our  institutions  are  stronger  to-day,  with  all  th 
population  from  abroad  in  them  and  under  them,  than  they  were  fi 
years  ago,  or  even  twenty-five  years  ago.  And  in  those  periods 
critical  peril  when  everything  seemed  put  in  jeopardy,  there  was 
part  of  our  whole  population  from  the  north  to  the  south,  or  from  1 
east  to  the  west,  that  was  more  patriotic  than  our  foreign  populate 
And  when,  afterward,  still  other  moral  perils  ensued,  and  the  credit 
the  nation  was  at  stake,  there  were  no  parts  of  our  population,  taki 
the  country  through,  that  were  honester  and  truer  to  the  natioi 
integrity  than  our  foreign  population. 

And  why  should  they  desire  to  destroy  those  institutions  f 
which  they  voyaged  the  deep  and  left  their  own  land  ?  It  is  tl 
peculiar  advantage  of  popular  laws  and  institutions,  that  they  a 
just  such  laws  and  institutions  as  common  men  want,  and  thereto 
are  just  such  as  common  men  do  not  want  to  destroy.  Except  in 
few  cities,  and,  to  be  plain,  except  from  one  nationality,  we  bai 
scarcely  heard  a  word  of  lawlessness  from  the  great  throng  of  our  fo 
eign  population.  The  Irish  are  an  ingenuous  people.  They  are  vei 
frank  and  open,  and  they  usually  speak  out  what  they  think,  and  fr 
quently  act  too  openly  and  impulsively ;  and  I  must  admit  that  the 
has  been  some  trouble  springing  from  them.  Yet  I  say,  without  he 
tation,  that  in  fifty  years  all  the  trouble  will  have  been  a  cheap  pri 
to  have  paid  for  the  good  qualities  which  that  stock  will  infuse  into  tl 
Anglo-Saxon  stock.  It  is  good  stock,  though  it  is  very  hard  to  wo 
up.  But  with  this  single  exception  good-naturedly  named,  where  ha 
we  found  trouble  from  our  foreign  population  f 
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With  occasion*)  and  sporadic*  exceptions,  where  have  we  found  bet- 
er  citizenship  thro  among  them  ?  Where  have  we  found  men  that, 
m  the  whole,  nat  only  were  conducting  themselves  better,  but  were 
ontrihuting  more  directly  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  or  of  the  regions 
rhere  they  had  settled  down,  than  our  emigrant  population  ?  They 
Dingle  amonft  us ;  and  in  one  generation  they  are  as  indistinguishable 
rom  ns  as  if  they  and  their  parents  had  been  born  in  our  midst. 
Hiey  do  not  clog  our  courts ;  they  do  not  mob  our  streets ;  they  do 
lot  make  aggression  upon  law  nor  upon  civil  liberty.  Their  virtues, 
their  wisdom,  and  their  industry  we  ought  to  recognize,  both  with 
mrprise  and  with  gratitude. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  China  to  do  what 
ill  Scandinavia  cannot  do.  I  am  just  as  little  afraid  of  the  East,  or 
the  West — no,  I  do  not  know  which  way  China  is — I  am  as  little  afraid 
of  the  Oriental  as  I  am  of  the  European.  Coming  with  another  tongue, 
not  easily  to  be  changed,  and  coming  with  a  very  different  race- 
temperament,  and  with  very  different  culture,  it  may  take  longer  to 
digest  them  ;  but  I  think  that  even  a  Chinaman,  when  he  has  been 
thoroughly  swallowed  by  American  institutions,  will,  though  he  lies 
long  by  them,  be  at  last  digested,  and  that  he  will  make  good  blood 
withal.  So  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  importation  of  Chinamen. 
And  though  they  do  not  understand  it,  others  will,  when  I  say,  All 
hail/  and  Welcome/ 

There  may  be  many  who  object  to  the  Chinese  on  account  of  their 
compulsory  carriage  hither.  They  are  ashamed  to  admit  that  this 
country  is  shut  against  the  poor  and  the  laboring  classes  of  any  land 
under  heaven  ;  but  they  find  fault  with  the  carriage  of  them  by  enforced 
emigration.  "  Let  them  come  freely,"  say  they.  Oh  yes,  let  them  come 
freely,  say  I,  only  let  them  come  /  As  for  letting  them  come  freely, 
here  are  both  hands  for  that.  But  the  difficulty  is  not  that  it  is  an 
enforced  emigration,  but  that  it  is  a  corapetitious  labor.  And  on  that 
ground  I  say,  shame,  shame  be  to  any  class  of  men  who  have  them* 
selves  made  their  fortunes  by  bringing  in  cheap  labor  against  our  own 
native  labor,  and  have  established  themselves  with  our  full  welcome, 
tod  then  turn  to  repel  others  who  come  just  as  they  came,  bearing  what 
they  bore — willingness  to  work,  and  ability  to  work  cheaper  than 
oar  own  laborers  I 

For  the  law  of  God  is  that  men,  as  they  come  up,  cannot  afford  to 
work  cheap.  Nothing  can  work  cheap  except  that  which  is  cheap.  If 
joa  have  only  a  hand  to  sell,  with  no  thought  in  it,  and  no  skill  in  it, 
yoa  can  afford  to  sell  that  hand  cheap ;  but  if  that  hand  has  forty 
Jean  of  experience  and  thought ;  if  that  hand  represents  the  whole 
machinery  of  your  mind  and  soul,  you  cannot  afford  to  sell  it  cheap— 
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and  I  do  not  want  to  have  yon.  And  in  every  community  there  rat 
be  these  classes.  The  lowest  and  most  ignorant,  who  have  never  go: 
to  school,  nor  had  the  means  of  culture  of  any  sort,  will  of  com 
work  cheap;  and  they  will  work  cheap  because  they  biing  so  little 
their  work.  But  as  working  is  instruction,  they  come  up ;  and  eye 
step  they  come  up  they  give  more,  and  ask  more,  and  get  more  I 
cause  they  give  more.  It  is  the  quid  pro  quo  that  makes  the  price  i 
the  time.     It  is  the  great  law  of  equivalents. 

And  so,  while  one  class  of  foreign  population,  taking  advantage  < 
the  opportunity  offered,  have  been  laying  the  foundations  of  a  modi 
ate  competence,  and  have  been  going  up,  the  prices  of  their  labor  ha 
been  rising.  And  I  do  not  object  to  that.  I  want  the  prices  of  th< 
labor  to  rise,  because  I  believe  that  they  give  more  in  the  same  nui 
ber  of  hours  than  they  did  when  they  were  unskilled  laborers. 

But  we  want  another  class  below  them.  And  when  they  come  a 
we  shall  want  another  class  below  them.  "  The  workman  is  Tvortf 
of  his  hire ;"  but  it  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  ignorance  that  it  do 
not  know  how  to  be  wise. 

The  very  thing  that  we  need  more  now  than  almost  anything  < 
the  lower  interests  of  our  land,  is  labor.  With  our  vast  intermedia] 
territories — that  land  which  for  a  hundred  years  will  hardly  see  see 
corn  for  lack  of  the  hands  to  open  the  furrows  and  plant  it — are  v 
in  a  condition  to  turn  away  any  man  who  will  come  here  honestly  ' 
labor  and  to  thrive  ?  I  say,  God  bless  the  Swede ;  and  God  bless  tl 
Dane ;  and  God  bless  the  German,  a  hundred  times  over ;  and  Gk 
bless  the  Frenchman  and  the  Italian,  if  they  come  here  to  be  goc 
citizens ;  and  God  bless  the  canny  Scotchman,  and  the  sturdy  Englisl 
man,  and  the  mercurial  Irishman ;  and  God  bless  a  little  more  tt 
Chinaman, — because  he  needs  a  little  more ! 

On  the  whole,  then,  there  is  occasion  for  courage  and  for  thanks 
regard  to  labor,  and  in  regard  to  the  laborer.     Labor  is  remunerate 
The  field  for  it  is  almost  illimitable.     Its  product  is  wonderful.     1* 
laborers  are  no  longer  brute  beasts.   A  change  is  going  on  perpetuaL 
There  is  fermentation,  there  is  circulation,  there  is  emulation ;  a* 
little  by  little  our  laboring  classes  are  coming  up  in  intelligence; 
organizing  power ;  in  forecast ;   in  refinement ;  in  the  amplitude 
their  domestic  conditions;  in  all  the  things   that  go  to  make  m< 
happy  here,  and  that  make  virtue  easy  and  aspiration  natural 

And  it  is  a  theme  for  thanksgiving  to-day  that,  wliile  other  m 
tions  are  receiving  the  terrible  scourge ;  while  upon  almost  a  whol< 
continent  labor  is  suspended,  or  works  only  at  the  forge  and  thf 
foundry,  for  purposes  of  destruction,  throughout  the  length  wa& 
breadth  of  this  groat  land  labor  whistles,  and  sings,  and  is  happy. 
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1  Again,  the  general  aspect  of  wealth  in  America  is  such  as  to  give 
occasion  for  thanksgiving  to-day.  The  prodigious  facilities  for  de- 
veloping wealth  are  only  just  beginning  to  be  perceived  by  the  mass. 
The  future  fortunes  of  America  will  be  fabulous.  I  suppose  that  there 
are  to  be  fortunes  on  this  continent,  compared  with  which  what  were 
called  fortunes  once  will  seem  like  penury.  The  power  of  organizing 
seems  to  be  almost  the  only  limit  The  wealth  is  here.  It  is  easy  to 
be  developed.  It  is  easy  to  be  concentrated.  It  is  growing  easier 
every  decade  of  years  to  be  administered.  And  to  be  the  owner  of  a 
million  dollars  will  not  make  a  man  eligible  to  the  class  of  rich  men 
much  longer.  I  look  forward  into  that  "  golden"  future,  literally, 
which  is  opening  before  us,  and  marvel  whether  the  most  poetic 
dreams  of  growing  wealth  may  not  fall  short  of  the  reality.  By  and 
by  there  is  to  be  a  genius  shown — there  are  yet  to  be  reputations, 
and  very  noble  reputations — for  organizing  and  amassing  wealth, 
compared  with  which  we  have  had  almost  nothing  in  the  past  his- 
tory of  nations. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  riches  are  always  and  only  dan- 
gerous. Riches  are  dangerous  simply  because  they  are  power ;  and 
all  power  is  dangerons.  Power  is  dangerous  whether  it  be  legislative 
or  moral  power.  Even  variety  of  influence  is  dangerous.  And 
wealth  is  more  dangerous  than  other  forms  simply  because  it  is  a 
more  various  power,  and  has  certain  facilities  for  adaptation  and 
me  which  belong  to  almost  no  other  power.  But  it  is  impossible 
tc  civilise  a  community  without  riches.  I  boldly  affirm  that  no  nation 
eier  yet  rose  from  a  barbarous  state  except  through  the  mediation  of 
wealth  earned.  I  affirm  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen  will  be  invalid  and  void  if  it  does  not  make  them  active  work- 
men, and  teach  them  how  to  make  money.  And  although  the  evi- 
dences of  the  conversion  of  the  individual  are  not  that  he  knows 
how  to  make  money ;  yet  in  a  nation  no  religion  is  a  good  religion 
that  does  not  teach  industry,  and  the  thrift  which  comes  from  industry. 
For  the  law  of  communities  is  not  analogous  to  the  law  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  10  possible,  in  a  great,  rich,  civilized  community,  for  an  indi- 
vidual man  to  be  powerful,  and  preeminently  so,  and  yet  be  poor ;  but 
itopoor  man  can  be  of  very  great  validity  in  a  poor  community.  The 
community  must  be  rich  if  he  is  to  have  power.  It  is  the  contrast, 
it  is  the  self-denial,  it  is  the  moral  efficiency  without  those  other  and 
external  instrumentalities,  that  make  him  so  marked,  if  he  labors  with 
voluntary  poverty.  But  no  community  can  develop  into  permanent 
civilization  unless  it  has  power  ministered  to  it  very  largely  through 
the  civilizing  influences  of  wealth.  This  alone  will  give  the  activity 
paired;  this  alone  will  give  the  leisure  in  which  men  soften,  and 
Jadiorate,  and  grow  beautiful. 
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Now,  the  dangers  of  wealth  in  America  are  very  great  They 
are  even  greater  than  we  fear.  Organized  wealth  is  one  great  danger 
which  lies  ahead,  looming  up  gigantically.  And  yet,  wealth  must  be 
organized.  The  community  will  have  to  find  ways  in  which  to  protect 
itself,  however.  If  wealth  be  organized  to  do  as  it  pleases,  it  becomes 
very  dangerous.  Nevertheless,  organized  wealth  is  yet  to  be  a  bene- 
factor of  the  community  to  an  extent  that  we  have  never  suspected. 
It  tends  now  to  despotism;  but  it  is  because  it  is  in  the  nascent 
stages. 

Great  corporations  are  dangerous.  They  do  not  need  to  be.  Score* 
of  millionaires  organized  together  in  concert  to  accomplish  great  ends 
need  not  be  any  more  dangerous  than  the  State  is.  There  may  be  an 
empyrean  of  wealth ;  and  it  may  be  mischievous ;  but  it  does  not  need 
to  be.  At  present  it  is  so,  and  is  to  be  watched  against.  Wealth  tends 
to  control  all  other  power  in  society.  Especially  is  it  so  in  demo- 
cratic societies,  where  we  have  no  kings,  no  nobles,  no  fixed  estate  of 
honor,  no  titles,  no  positions  which  are  permanent,  and  where  wealth 
and  character  make  the  distinction,  very  largely,  between  man  and 
man.  Under  such  circumstances  wealth  tends  to  absorb  into  its  own 
hands  all  the  power  in  society.  But  it  is  not  necessarily  so.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  riches  should  control  courts  and  legislatures,  and 
the  franchise  itself  It  is  not  necessary  that  wealth,  which  owns  the 
market,  should  also  own  the  civil  power,  though  it  is  a  danger  that 
is  to  he  met  and  overcome.  It  tends  to  feed  the  lower  nature ;  it 
tends  to  change  refinement  to  luxury,  and  luxury  to  corruption ;  but 
it  does  not  need  to  do  this. 

These  are  valid,  imminent,  pressing  dangers,  that  never  have  been 
exaggerated ;  and  yet  they  are  not  dangers  which  necessarily  attend 
the  accumulation  and  organization  of  great  wealth  in  any  community. 
It  will  require  the  vigilance  of  statesmen,  and  of  philanthropists,  and 
of  good  citizens,  to  guard  against  the  dangers  of  wealth.  But  it  is  not 
philosophical  to  look  only  on  the  diseases  of  a  community.  It  is  wits 
to  look  at  its  hygienic  qualities  as  well. 

Is  harm  and  danger,  then,  all  that  wealth  is  accomplishing  in  our 
midst  ?  No.  It  is  the  almoner  of  employment,  as  it  is  the  almoner 
of  bread-  It  is  the  almoner  of  the  family.  It  is  the  almoner  of  unnum- 
bered households.  It  is  the  almoner  of  independence.  And  are  wt 
to  forget  that  capital — that  is,  wealth  in  activity — with  all  its  fric- 
tion, is  far  safer  than  invested  wealth,  lying  dead  ?  It  is  money  thai 
is  working  that  keeps  bright,  and  it  is  money  that  is  working  that 
keeps  men  bright  Although  working  money  is  by  various  exigencies 
brought  into  circumstances  where  it  must  be  limited,  overruled,  and 
curtailed,  yet  we  are  not  to  forget  on  this  account  that  at  the  sains 
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time  it  is  that  which  is  vivifying  industry  to  the  bottom  of  society, 
and  that  is  carrying  out  on  its  broad  hands  and  arms  innumerable 
blessings  to  every  part  of  the  community.  The  very  circulation  of  the 
community  would  cease,  almost,  the  moment  that  wealth  should  cease 
to  exist  It  is  the  blood  that  carries  nutrition  into  every  part  of  the 
whole  system. 

Riches,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  the  poor  man's  providence, 
provided  it  is  riches  in  use,  and  not  invested.     When  men  have  re- 
tired from  business,  and  their  wealth  is  laid  up,  there  is  less  danger 
from  it ;  but  there  is  less  benefit  from  it  at  the  same  time.     The 
dangers  which  we  see  threatening  us  are  not  less  than  real ;  but  look- 
ing comprehensively  at  the  general  tendency  of  wealth  in  America, 
it  is  working  in  subordination  to  intelligence  and  to  domestic  virtue. 
There  is  a  vast  deal  of  ignorant  using  of  wealth.     A  great  many  men 
we  their  property  for  ostentation ;  and  a  great  many  employ  it  for 
useless  pride ;  and  a  great  many  use  it  for  selfishness,  and  even  for 
vice.    But  how  to  use  money  is  an  art  just  as  much  to  be  learned  as 
how  to  make  it.     There  are  a  great  many  men  that  know  how  to 
make  money,  who  do  not  know  how  to  use  it ;  and  there  are  a  great 
many  men  that  know  how  to  spend  money,  who  do  not  know  how  to 
make  it     Both  sides  are  to  be  learned.     Neither  comes  by  nature. 
There  is  art  in  it  as  much  as  there  is  in  learning  to  paint,  or  to  carve, 
or  to  fabricate  at  the  blacksmith's  forge,  or  at  the  joiner's  bench. 
And  men  must  not  be  expected  to  learn  it  in  a  generation.     There 
are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  who  began  with  literally  nothing, 
and  have  ended  with  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  which 
they  have  to  organize  and  commute  into  forms  of  civilization ;  and  is 
it  strange  that  a  great  many  men  do  not  know  how  to  do  it ;  that 
they  sometimes  build  and  furnish  extravagantly  and  out  of  taste  ? 
My  wonder  is  that  there  is  so  much  taste  and  discretion  exercised. 
For  if  you  go  through  town  after  town,  and  village  after  village,  and 
«ty  after  city,  you  will  find  that  extravagant  building  and  furnishing 
are  the  exception — not  the  rule.     The  rule  is  that  wealth  which  has 
been  earned  wisely  is  being  expended  discreetly.     I  think  that  wealth 
to-day  is  being  used  more  for  building  up  American  homes  than  for  al- 
most all  other  purposes.     I  think  that  the  people  live  in  better  houses 
here  than  they  do  in  any  other  country,  the  world  over.     I  am  sure 
they  da  Men  of  the  same  rank  in  life,  of  the  same  professions,  and 
of  the  same  conditions  of  wealth,  live  in  better  houses,  more  amply 
ttored,  and  with  more  conveniences,  here  than  anywhere  else.     There 
ttmore  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  houses  here — and  it  require* 
toore  ingenuity  to  keep  them  constructed ! — than  in  any  other  land 
on  the  globe. 
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Nowhere  eke  will  you  find  bo  many  homes  that  me  filled  with 
elegance.    Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  all  the  elegance  goes  with  thu 
city  and  the  town.  Yon  shall  hear  the  sound  of  the  piano  in  every 
duster  of  three  houses  throughout  the  land,  almost,  from  ocean  to 
ocean.     And  if  there  is  anything  in  this  world  that  is  a  luxury,  it  m 
an  instrument  of  music.     You  cannot  eat  it ;  you  cannot  take  it  for 
medicine;  you  cannot  sell  it — generally;  it  has  none  of  those  ear- 
marks which  men  attach  to  other  property ;  and  yet  there  is  almost 
nothing  else  which  men  so  much  covet  everywhere.     The  carpenter^ 
the  blacksmith,  the  farmer,  if  he  has  a  daughter,  wants  an  instru- 
ment of  music.     And  it  has  ceased  to  be  considered  extravagant 
The  statistics  of  the  piano-manufacturers  of  America  (and  they  are 
not  all  in  New  York,  nor  in  Boston,  nor  in  Baltimore,  nor  in  Phila- 
delphia :  go  back  into  the  inland  villages,  go  into  some  mid-county  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  you  shall  find  there  rising  before  your 
sight,  never  heard  of  before,  a  factory  of  pianos,  that  sells  its  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  pianos  every  year,  though  it  would  seem  as  though 
there  were  more  thousands  made  in  this  city  than  could  be  bought  by 
all  the  world  put  together) — the  statistics  of  the  manufacturers  of  that 
one  single  item  epitomize  the  extent  of  the  home  comfort  and  elegance 
to  which  the  people  of  America  have  attained.   It  is  remarkable.   There 
is  no  land  on  earth  where  individual  men  earn  so  much  money  as  in 
America.    I  suppose  that  the  money-producing  force  in  our  country  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  people  ( — a  hint  to  tax-payers !)     Not 
only  that,  but  this  money-producing  power  is  accompanied  by  a  greater 
power  to  use  money  for  the  furtherance  of  home  purposes  here  than 
anywhere  else.     For  land  is  so  cheap  that  it  is  hardly  considered 
treasure  in  the  same  sense  that  it  is  in  Europe,  where  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  it,  and  where  to  own  land,  as  in  England,  is  almost  to 
have  a  title,  there  being  but  some  twenty-five  thousand  land  owners 
in  all  Great  Britain.     But  in  America  land  is  so  cheap  that  it  is  no 
sign  that  a  man  is  wealthy  because  he  owns  land — oftentimes  the 
contrary ! 

People,  therefore,  in  the  administration  of  wealth,  accumulate 
not  so  much  great  estates  as  houses,  and  well-furnished  houses.  Is 
it  a  strange  thing  to  go  into  a  workingman's  house,  and  to  find  his 
five  hundred  volumes?  It  is  less  frequent  than  it  should  be,  but  it  is 
not  at  all  strange.  Is  it  strange  to  find  in  the  houses  of  plain  laborers 
magnificent  libraries  ?  Old  Dowse  of  Cambridge,  a  tanner  and  currier 
all  his  life,  bears  witness.  He  had  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in  all 
Massachusetts.  It  was  composed  of  the  choicest  books,  admirably 
selected,  and  finely  bound;  and  they  were  books  that  he  read,  too. 
Cambridge  was  to  have  had  it,  but  some  of  the  people  there  saw  fit  to 
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insult  Mm  because  he  was  a  tanner  and  carrier,  and  so  he  slipped  by 
them,  and  gave  it  to  the  Historical  Society,  or  some  other  institution, 
in  Boston ;  and  there  it  is ;  and  when  I  want  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage,  and 
cannot  go  to  Mecca  nor  to  Jerusalem,  I  go  there  to  see  the  tanner  and 
currier's  library- 
It  is  not  strange  to  find  a  man  who  works  at  the  forge  all  day,  grim 
and  grizzly,  going  home  at  night  to  pursue  historical  reading.  I 
know  farmers  that  I  should  dislike  to  meet  in  an  argument  (unless  I 
was  on  the  same  side  with  them !)  And  they  are  not  cases  here  and 
there,  selected.  It  is  characteristic  of  our  working  people,  and  of  men 
that  are  well  to  do,  that  they  are  growing  up  to  make  the  town  in  which 
they  live  beautiful  and  intelligent.  Their  houses  themselves  are  often 
models  of  taste  and  convenience,  and  are  setting  examples  which  one 
by  one  the  neighbors  follow.  And  so,  in  the  train  of  industry  conies 
wealth,  and  of  wealth,  taste,  and  of  taste,  beneficence ;  and  refinement 
flashes  throughout  the  land.  And  when  I  hear  men  speaking  bitterly 
against  wealth,  I  notice  that  almost  invariably  they  are  men  who 
have  not  got  it  When  I  hear  them  deride  moneyed  men,  moneyed 
kings,  moneyed  princes,  it  seems,  to  me  that  they  have  not  well  coi*- 
ridered  the  facts.  They  only  think  of  here  and  there,  it  may  be,  a 
Croesus.  But  if  you  follow  the  more  moderate  fortunes  ;  if  you  look 
into  the  whole  career  of  money  in  this  land,  not  the  Nile,  when  it 
comes  down  with  its  annual  freshet  and  distributes  the  slime  which 
is  the  riches  of  Egypt  over  the  circumjacent  territory,  is  so  great  a 
blessing  to  Egypt,  as  is  the  great  diffusion  of  wealth  in  this  country 
to  America.  And  nowhere  else  does  wealth  so  directly  point  towards 
virtue  in  morality, and  spirituality  in  religion,  as  in  America. 

So  then,  I  am  not  afraid  to  rejoice.  Get  rich,  if  you  can.  Pay 
anything  for  riches.  Anything  ?  Yes,  pay  yourself ;  pay  weariness ; 
pay  head-cracking  thought ;  pay  anything  but  this — do  not  pay  your 
honor,  nor  your  affection,  nor  your  simplicity,  nor  your  faith  in  man, 
nor  your  love  to  God.  But  whatever  you  can  take  out  of  the  body, 
pay.  And  when  you  shall  have  amassed  wealth,  it  will  be  God's 
power,  if  you  are  wise  to  use  it,  by  which  you  can  make  your  home 
happier,  the  community  more  refined,  and  the  whole  land  more 
rivilized. 

Wealth  in  America,  also,  is  public-spirited  (I  thought  I  had  got 
through ;  but  I  find  two  or  three  more  heads).  The  classes  that  are 
amassing  money  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  funds  by  which 
the  active  charities  of  society  are  carried  on.  The  buildings  which 
decorate  our  community  are  from  the  hands,  mostly,  of  wealthy  men. 
Architecture  is  the  adopted  child  of  wealth.  The  fine  arts  could 
scarcely  exist  but  for  the  interposition  of  wealth.    The  universities* 
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and  academics,  and  colleges,  and  public  libraries,  and  reading  rooms, 
and  halls  for  lectures,  are  the  fruit  of  liberal  wealth  in  America. 
Cornell,  Vassar,  Cooper,  Williston,  Lawrence,  and  a  hundred  others, 
are  significant  American  names.  And  there  are  more  coming  for- 
ward, who  yet  will  not  simply  be  known  by  their  money  among  those 
that  love  them,  but  whose  names  will  become  symbolic  of  some  great 
public  charity,  or  some  great  public  spirit. 

Wealth  is  searching  out  the  neglected  classes ;  is  distributing  from 
our  cities  vagabond  children;  is  opeuing  schools  for  the  laboring 
classes,  to  teach  them  all  mechanic  arts.  I  may  safely  say  that  no 
public  need  can  be  wisely  presented  to  the  wealth  of  America,  and  not 
be  liberally,  and  at  times  munificently,  taken  care  of  In  other  lands, 
governments  give  much  for  public  institutions ;  but  in  America  the 
,Teat  bulk  of  the  means  required  to  build  up  the  institutions  of  civil- 
cation,  and  to  support  them,  is  contributed  by  the  people,  and  by 
the  business  men  of  the  people. 

Wealth,  then,  like  its  owners,  has  its  devil  and  its  temptation; 
it  has  its  mistakes  and  perversions ;  it  has  its  great  dangers  to  society; 
\>ut  its  blessings  are  a  hundred-fold.  And,  on  the  whole,  the  general 
tendency  of  wealth  is  such  as  to  lead  me  to-day  to  thank  God  for  the 
increasing  wealth  of  America.  JVIay  it  ever  be  sanctified.  May  it  ever 
learn  nobler  uses,  and  aspire  higher  and  higher, 'until  the  symbolism 
of  the  heavenly  state,  where  the  very  streets  are  paved  with  gold,  shall 
be  reproduced  in  the  realities  and  actualities  of  our  life  here  on  earth. 

3.  I  meant  to  speak  of  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  reasons  for 
thanksgiving  in  that  direction ;  and  also  of  .the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  all  forms  of  refinement  I  can,  however,  not  even  mention 
them,  in  detail.  I  only,  in  closing,  shall  speak  of  the  religious  con- 
dition of  the  laud,  as  a  grand  reason  tor  thanksgiving. 

4.  There  are  many  signs,  which,  if  taken  alone,  will  distress  the 
mind,  and  so  distress  many  timid  souls.  Such  is  the  prevalence  of  scien- 
tific scepticism,  such  is  the  subversion  of  old  landmarks,  and  the  setting 
aside  of  cherished  beliefs,  and  the  letting  go  of  old  systems,  and  the 
coming  in  of  violent  actions  and  reactions  of  men  that  have  drunk 
new  wiue  (for  truth  is  intoxicating  to  men  whose  heads  ore  not  strong), 
that  there  is  an  impression  that  religion  is  losing  ground  ;  that  it  is 
becoming  an  old  story — a  superstition.  But  this  scene  is  enacted  every 
three  or  four  hundred  years;  and  religion  comes  up  every  time 
stronger  and  stronger.  I  think  religion  is  like  the  grass  of  the  meadow, 
which,  when  burnt  over,  lies  black  and  charred,  but  the  ashes  of  which 
are  a  stimulating  manure,  which  afterwards  fosters  a  growth  that 
is  stronger  than  that  to  which  the  violence  was  done.  And  my  faith 
in  religion  is  not  in  the  church,  and  not  in  doctrines,  and  not  in  books, 
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and  not  in  ministers,  nor  in  anything  external  to  man,  bat  in  that 
nature  which  God  created,  and  which  makes  religion  indispensable  to 
man.  Until  man  himself  dies,  there  will  be  a  faith,  and  that  faith  will 
fashion  to  itself  both  beliefs  and  services  of  devotion. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  never,  probably,  so  intelligent  a  faith 
as  there  is  to-day,  in  so  many  men.  Never  were  there  so  many  men 
▼ho  thought  so  much  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  read  so  much,  and 
argued  so  much,  and  looked  so  far  into  the  themes  of  their  belief  as  to- 
day. Not  among  the  educated  classes  alone,  but  among  plain  people 
of  the  country,  I  think  there  is  mora  reading,  and  more  thinking,  and 
more  real  heart-interest  in  religion  than  ever  before. 

Then  there  is  a  drawing  together,  a  more  kindred  feeling,  which 
is  taking  the  place  of  the  rancor  and  sectariau  bitterness  which  pre- 
vailed not  a  great  while  ago,  in  many  directions. 

And  it  is  very  noticeable  that  the  different  sects  of  religion  are 
softening,  and  that  men  are  coming  together  in  conference  who  only 
a  few  years  ago  thought  it  their  duty  to  hate  and  club  one  another. 
This  growing  spirit  of  love  and  fellowship  in  differing  churches  is  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  growth  of  religion. 

Religious  ethics,  also,  are  more  widely  diffused.  Though  there 
may  not  be  in  the  general  mind  as  much  belief  in  doctrinal  religion  as 
there  once  was,  there  is  more  belief  in  the  eihics  of  religion  than  there 
was  ever  before.  The  standards  of  belief  that  are  set  up  by  the  word 
of  God  are  more  universally  accepted  and  applied  to-day  than  fonnerly 
they  were.  Governments  conform  to  the  Christian  spirit  more  than 
ever  they  did  before.  Jurisprudence  seeks  to  measure  itself  more 
than  ever  according  to  the  equity  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus.  The 
heart  is  regulating  itself  more  by  those  great  laws  of  simplicity  and 
troth  and  righteousness,  or  justice,  if  I  may  so  say,  than  ever  before. 
And  even  business  is  seeking,  among  all  its  contortions,  to  cast  the 
devil  of  dishonesty  out  of  itself.  I  think  business  never  before 
acknowledged  so  high  a  standard  as  it  does  to-day.  And  while  the  be- 
lief in  creeds  and  formularies  may  have  changed,  the  belief  in  ethical 
tiandards  of  religion  was  never  so  universally  employed  as  to-day. 

And  humanity — which  is  sympathy  for  man  in  his  sorrow  and  in 
Kb  need — when  was  there  ever  so  much  of  it  t  When,  in  any  age  of 
the  world  since  Christ  was  lifted  up  on  Calvary,  has  such  a  scene  been 
presented  as  to-day  is  witnessed,  when  France  is  humbled  ?  My  heart 
»  aore  for  her.  And  though  I  know  that  the  wheat  before  it  is 
head  must  be  ground ;  and  though  I  believe  in  the  loaf,  yet,  when 
the  wheat  is  living  men,  I  cannot  bear  to  6ee  the  grinding.  To-day, 
<te  vast  nation  is  treading  another  vast  nation  under  foot ;  and  all  the* 
outlying  world  around — England,  with  all  her  dependencies,  Germany 
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itself,  America,  Italy,  and  all  the  other  nations — by  bazars,  by  i 
by  collections  in  churches,  and  by  contributions  of  public-spirited  i 
is  pouring  out  a  tide  of  wealth  to  relieve  the  sufferers.  And  if 
must  be,  humanity  stands  by  to  bind  up  the  wounds  that  war  mi 
When  before  was  there  such  a  looking-on,  such  a  spectatorship  t 
regard  to  the  inhuman  wars  of  the  world,  humanity  was  never  so  n 
spread.  Never  was  there  such  sensibility  among  the  nations  of 
earth  as  there  is  to-day.  A  benevolent  or  cordial  and  cooperative  s 
ness  in  the  upbuilding  of  society  never  was  wider  thau  to-day.  « 
faith  in  God — not  perhaps  according  to  your  definition  nor  accon 
to  mine,  but  faith  iu  an  overruling  power;  faith  in  an  unerring 
dom  ;  faith  in  a  goodness  which  is  paternal ;  faith  in  One  who  lc 
upon  the  whole  human  race  as  his  family,  and  not  as  a  despot  1< 
upon  his  subjects ;  faith  that  leads  men  to  see  roseate  colors  in 
heaven,  and  not  crushing  bolts ;  faith  in  God,  as  the  almighty  gt 
was  never  stronger,  and  never  was  growing  so  fast,  nor  so  deep. 

Here,  then,  is  our  survey.  Our  territorial  condition  is  prosper 
Our  material  prosperity  is  eminent,  and  it  is  tending  upward  rai 
than  downward.  Our  labor  and  our  laborers  are  prospering ;  and  t 
are  working  upward.  Wealth,  with  all  its  tendencies,  on  the  wh 
is  on  the  line  of  development  toward  moral  and  not  toward  phyi 
things.  Education  is  widely  prevalent,  and  is  taking  in  more  perfe 
every  class.  Refinement  is  becoming  the  indispensable  element  of 
prosperity.  Religion  itself,  though  losing  many  of  its  antique  fo 
and  services,  as  a  spirit  and  as  a  controlling  influence,  was  nevei 
strong.  I  thank  God  for  all  the  signs  of  the  times.  I  thank  God 
the  health  and  for  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

And  now,  I  have  but  one  word  to  say  more :  as  we  have  been 
in  the  van  among  nations  to  develop  principles  in  their  practical  fo 
that  were  only  known  as  seed-corn  in  other  lands,  my  hearts  ambi 
is,  first,  for  the  welfare  of  this  whole  land,  for  the  sake  of  the  bur 
of  the  population  which  it  carries.  God  bless  America.  Not 
cause  I  was  born  in  it ;  not  because  it  is  my  America,  and  bees 
I  receive  the  reflection  of  its  glory,  and  a  dividend  of  its  power, 
am  not  insensible  to  these  things ;  yet  not  on  those  accounts  1 
are  personal  to  me  do  I  implore  God's  blessing  upon  Ameri 
but  because  this  continent  carries  such  a  burden  of  humanity  1 
its  weal  or  woe  will  be  like  an  eternal  weal  or  woe,  infinite,  c 
less.  May  God,  for  the  sake  of  neighboring  peoples,  bless 
land.  And  as  God  is  making  us  wise,  and  rich,  and  strong,  ; 
expert,  and  fearless,  may  He  take  the  lion  and  the  bear  out  of 
nature,  aud  give  us  the  spirit  of  the  dove,  that  we  may  stand  fro' 
ing  on  our  shores  against  no  foreign  people;  that  we  may  be 
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band  of  robbers  to  filch  and  to  steal  from  the  feeble  and  the  poor. 
May  God  give  us  magnanimity  and  power  and  riches,  that  we  may 
throw  the  shadow  of  our  example  upon  the  poor,  the  perishing, 
ud  the  ready-to-be-destroyed,  for  their  protection.  And  cursed — 
coned  of  God,  and  of  men  cursed — be  that  mau  who  counsels  the  red 
right  hand  of  war  except  when  it  is  needful  to  fight  for  our  own  exist- 
ence I  We  have  no  war  that  we  want  to  wage  except  the  war  of 
righteousness  in  ourselves.  It  is  not  for  us  to  bombard  and  destroy 
other  nations,  and  to  follow  the  vices  of  tyrannies.  What  is  the  use 
of  the  reign  of  the  common  people,  where  is  the  glory  of  democracy, 
if  it  can  but  ape,  and  with  greater  cruelty,  the  mischiefs  of  despot- 
ism t  Let  kings  war ;  let  aristocrats  war;  but  the  common  people  of 
a  great  republic  should  own  the  brotherhood  of  man.  And,  instead 
of  raising  aloft  the  red  hand,  let  them  throw  the  nursing  arm  of  pro- 
tection around  about  their  neighbors,  and  call  all  men  their  brethren, 
tod  dwell  together  in  fealty,  in  unity,  in  sympathy,  and  in  happiness. 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

• 
Almighty  God,  we  thank  thee  for  the  promise  whioh  thou  hast  made  unto 
to Church,  and  for  all  the  glory  of  that  latter-day  which,  far  away  and 
tin,  hangs  like  a  golden  haze  above  the  future.  We  rejoice  to  believe  that 
■en  flball  not  forever  debase  themselves ;  that  the  time  shall  come  when 
to  name  of  God  shall  be  beloved  of  all  men,  and  when  that  love  which  pre- 
H9i  in  heaven  shall  flow  through  all  the  earth,  and  war  be  heard  no  more, 
ud  nations  vex  each  other  no  longer;  and  when  peace  and  righteousness 
dull  prevail  everywhere.  We  thank  thee,  O  Lord !  that  we  see  some  of  the 
Mesjod  signs  and  tokens  of  this  coming  glory.  Not  that  it  is  already  estab- 
bhed;  for  men  do  hate.  Men  destroy  thy  heritage,  and  deface  thine  image, 
jet  The  power  of  the  lower  life  is  greater  than  the  power  of  the  spiritual 
life.  But  we  behold  on  every  side  the  signs  and  the  tokens  of  spring ;  not 
fruits  yet,  nor  even  flowers,  but  the  buds,  are  apparent.  And  we  rejoice  to 
believe  that  the  time  shall  assuredly  come,  and  that  we  shall  behold  it  from 
fee  other  land  if  not  from  this,  when  all  the  earth  shall  see  thy  salvation. 

And  now,  we  pray  that  we  may  labor  in  our  day  and  generation  for  the 
hlflHment  of  thy  righteous  will  in  our  own  nation.  We  thank  thee  that 
fan  hast  given  us  our  breath  and  our  life  in  this  goodly  land.  We  thank 
fees  for  all  the  privileges  whioh  we  have— all  that  are  natural,  and  all  that 
Vfe derived  from  the  wise  laws  and  institutions  of  our  fathers.  We  thank 
fees  for  the  path  through  which  thou  hast  led  us,  growing  brighter  and 
brighter,  and  more  and  more  beneficent.  Thou  hast  ordained  a  place  for 
fe*  people's  march;  and  though  at  times  thou  host  chastised  us,  and  passed 
•  through  the  fiery  furnace,  yet  it  has  been  for  good.  And  thou  that  hast 
•flsfawd  war  hast  ordained  peace,  and  with  peace  four-fold  prosperity. 

We  thank  thee  especially  for  the  mercies  of  the  year  that  has  gone ;  that 
the  h'fhandmftir1  has  sown  his  seed  in  hope,  that  his  hope  has  not  been 
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disappointed,  and  that  the  harvest  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  expectation 
of  sowing. 

We  thank  thee  for  the  abundance  whioh  now  gives  so  much  to  the  need 
of  those  who  are  poor  and  are  feeble.  We  thank  thee  for  the  open  hand 
and  the  bounty  of  those  that  have  to  spare.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that 
throughout  all  our  land  there  may  be  given  to  this  people  a  larger  heart, 
and  a  feeling  of  sincere  sympathy  and  of  true  brotherhood.  We  thank  thee 
that  thou  hast  given  us  rest  within  our  borders  during  the  past  year ;  that 
all  the  interests  of  society  have  been  peacefully  pursued ;  that  schools  have 
prospered;  that  colleges  have  thriven;  that  churches  have  been  founded, 
or  have  been  built  up ;  that  the  word  of  life  has  been  preached  with  power 
from  on  high. 

We  thank  thee  for  all  the  household  happiness  whioh  has  been  vouch- 
safed to  us.  Our  lives  have  been  spared.  Thou  hast  been  gracious  unto  our 
children.  Thou  hast  multiplied  our  mercies.  Thy  judgments  have  been 
few,  and  they  have  been  tempered  with  very  great  goodness. 

We  thank  thee  for  our  personal  experience;  for  all  the  hopes  that  we 
have,  And  now  we  desire,  as  in  our  own  homes  separately,  and  in  our  own 
hearts,  so  collectively  and  together,  to  give  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  thee 
tor  all  the  year,  and  all  thy  varied  manifestations  therein.  We  commend 
our  households,  and  our  state,  and  this  nation,  to  thy  care  for  the  years  that 
are  yet  to  come.  Lord  God  of  our  fathers,  yet  be  the  guide  of  this  people. 
Be  thou  'their  judge  and  their  lawgiver.  And  we  pray  that  great  thingi 
may  yet  be  done  by  this  people,  for  peace,  for  happiness,  for  the  whole 
world's  regeneration.  Let  thy  kingdom,  long  predicted,  begin  to  come— 
ttiat  kingdom  in  which  dwelleth  righteousness.  Oh !  let  us  hear  the  foot- 
steps, not  of  one  who  shall  tread  down  nations  in  his  wrath,  but  of  Him  of 
the  pierced  feet.  Grant,  O  Lord  I  that  his  coming  may  be  speedy,  with  all 
the  signs  of  power  and  of  glory.    And  let  the  whole  earth  see  his  salvation. 

And  now  accept,  we  beseech  of  thee,  the  service  which  we  offer  up  to 
thee, — our  prayers,  our  praises,  all  the  services  of  instruction.  May  we  re- 
joice before  thee  in  the  hours  of  this  day  that  yet  remain ;  and  may  our 
hearts  be  glad  in  the  blessing  of  our  God.  And  when  all  these  earthly  expe- 
riences are  pos>t,  be  pleased  to  give  us  an  exceeding  and  abundant  entrance 
into  the  joys  of  thine  other  land,  where  we  will  praise  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  forever  more.    Amen. 
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PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  wilt  thou  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  the  word  spoken. 
Grant  that  our  hopes,  and  our  courage,  and  our  aspirations,  and  our  yearn- 
ings for  the  future,  may  not  bo  in  vain.  Accept  our  humble  acknowledg- 
ments of  our  un  worthiness ;  our  acknowledgements  of  thy  great  mercy 
to  our  forefathers,  and  to  us  their  posterity.  And  as  thou  hast  guided 
us  by  thy  law  and  counsel  hitherto,  so  continue  to  guide  this  great  nation, 
making  it  greater— making  it  great  for  goodness;  great  for  purity;  great 
for  the  prosperity  of  men.  And  may  we  live  to  see  it  a  nation  not  only 
peaceful,  but  breathing  the  spirit  of  peace  through  all  the  disturbed  nations 
of  the  earth.  Ilasteu  the  day  when,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going 
down  of  the  same,  all  nations  shall  know  thee  and  fear  thee.  We  ask  it  for 
Christ's  sake.    Amen. 
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"  And  Jesus  returned  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  into  Galilee;  and  there 

n  round  about. 
Luko  iv.,  14, 15. 


mil  out  a  fame  of  him  through  all  the  region  found  about.    And  he  taught 
in  their  synagogues,  being  glorified  of  all." — L 


-*•»• 


Of  the  whole  early  period  of  Christ's  life — his  human  life — until 
his  baptism,  there  is  no  record  of  the  exertion  of  special  power,  or  even 
of  in j  considerable  influence.  For  some  twenty-seven  years,  it  was  a 
life  of  seclusion  ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  developments  of 
it,  there  is  no  record  made.  His  childhood  is  set  out  briefly.  He  re- 
appears once,  going  with  his  parents  to  Jerusalem  to  the  feast,  when  he 

■  twelve  years  of  age.  Then  he  disappears ;  and  he  does  not  appear 
again  until  he  is  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  And  during  that  whole 
tune,  there  is  almost  no  disclosure  of  his  power. 

A  time  came,  when  the  veil  seemed  to  be  removed.  His  baptism 
and  his  temptation  in  the  wilderness  were  past  He  went  back  for  a 
month  or  two  to  Galilee,  after  these  experiences,  and  then  returned 
again  to  Jerusalem,  to  one  of  the  great  feasts.  At  this  time  it  was  that 
he  drove  out  the  money-changers  and  the  traffickers  from  the  temple, 
and  cleansed  it.  Staying  but  a  short  time,  he  returned  to  Galilee  by 
vay  of  Samaria.  And  it  is  after  he  has  left  Samaria  behind  him,  that 
this  record  comes  in.    He  returns  to  Galilee  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit, 

Here  began,  really,  the  active  period  of  his  ministry,  which  was 
compressed  into  a  very  little  more  than  twelve  months.  For,  although 
three  years  are  usually  assigned  to  Christ  as  the  period  of  his  ministry, 
the  active  period  of  it  was  but  very  little  over  twelve  months — and 
those  the  last  of  his  earthly  life.    There  are  strange  periods  in  which  h& 

■  hidden  from  the  sight  In  making  out  a  strict  chronological  view  of 
the  public  life  of  Christ,  you  will  find  that  one  month,  two  months,  three 
months  are  dropped  out  and  lost  sight  of;  that  there  is  a  continuous 
*wmnt  of  him  during  only  the  last  twelve  months  of  his  life ;  and  that 
*  thU  period  almost  all  his  miracles  were  performed,  and  almost  all 
Ml  discourses  were  delivered.     This  is  the  period  that  followed  imme- 

taftAT  Mobhivo,  Nor.  17,  1830.  Lisbon  :   Aon  II.   1-48.      Hymns  (Plymouth  Col* 
■"taj:  Vol  0,00,473. 
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diately  after  the  statement, — And  Jesus  returned  to  Galilee  tfi  A 
power  of  the  Spirit. 

It  is  at  this  point,  then,  that  there  was  an  extraordinary  disclaim 
of  the  nature  and  power  of  Christ  That  he  had  been  godly,  and  that 
he  had  exerted  moral  force,  before  this,  none  doubt.  That  he  had  in 
a  consecrated  spirit  successfully  entered  upon  his  life-work  before  thk 
special  disclosure,  there  can  be  no  question.  But  there  came  a  point 
at  which  his  spirit  was  gradually  enlarged.  There  was  a  new  liberty 
that  he  experienced.  There  came  upon  him  an  impulse  higher  and 
more  fruitful  than  he  had  ever  known  before.  An  influence  pervaded 
him  which  not  only  transcended  that  of  his  ordinary  former  condition, 
but  was  well  nigh  irresistible,  and  carried  everything  for  a  time  before 
it,  and  rolled  up  the  community  in  waves  of  excitement  as  a  wind 
rolls  up  the  waves  of  the  sea.  For  we  have  no  adequate  conception  of 
the  degree  of  excitement  that  was  produced  by  the  first  nine  or  ten 
months  of  Christ's  ministry  in  Galilee.  All  classes  felt  his  personal 
presence.  There  scarcely  could  be  developed  an  open  opposition  to 
him.  He  was  glorified  by  all,  is  the  record.  And  this  continued  very 
much  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Here,  then,  was  an  ordinary  condition  in  the  beginning ;  then  an 
exaltation  into  a  higher  condition  of  power,  which  afterwards  remained 
permanent  with  him.  It  seemed  not  so  much  like  new  elements  of 
power,  as  the  clothing  of  former  elements  with  a  greater  scope  and  in- 
fluence. It  was  not  so  much  that  Christ  seemed  different  from  what 
he  did  before,  as  that  there  was  more  of  him  of  the  same  kind ;  and 
that  it  was  more  irresistible.  The  tenor  of  his  discoui'ses  before  be  W 
turned  with  the  power  of  the  Spirit  on  him,  was  substantially  the  sama 
as  the  tenor  of  his  after  discourses.  But  the  effect  was  not  the  same; 
and  the  Scripture  speaks  of  this  as  the  result  of  the  divine  Spirit  resting 
upon  him. 

Now,  this  is  full  of  interest  in  every  way  in  which  you  can  look  at 
it :   First,  as  bringing  up  the  question  of  Christ's  divinity.     Can  One 
who  is  divine  receive  augmented  powers  ?    Especially  can  he  from  an- 
other co-equal  Spirit  receive  augmentation  ?     To  this  inquiry  it  may  bo 
replied  that  Christ's  life  on  earth  was  divine.     It  was  God  manifest  io 
or  through  the  flesh.      It  was  the  divine  circumscribed.     It  was  notifl 
its  own  full  estate,  but  humbled,  environed  by  laws  through  the  flesh. 
It  restricted,  hindered,  and  at  times  seemed  well-nigh  to  eclipse  th6 
development,   the  outshining  of  the  divine  nature  that  was  within* 
Therefore  he  was  subject  to  the  same  natural  law,  to  the  same  law  c» 
growth  and  gradual  development,  and  to  the  same  helps  that  men  are* 
He  was  a  man  in  all  conditions ;  and  his  experience  partook,  step  by 
step,  of  that  universal  experience  of  man  which  does  not  imply  sin,  but 
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only  limitation  or  weakness.   It  indicates  also  the  elaboration  of  latent 
power.     This  power  of  the  Spirit  that  rested  upon  Christ  seemed  to 
sit  over  that  which  was  in  him  before.      It  brought  forth  no  new  ele- 
ments, but  it  brought  out  the  divine  element  that  existed  previously. 
It  was  as  the  sun,  which  is  not  created  nor  augmented,  but  which, 
when  the  clouds  are  driven  away  from  his  face,  shines  with  a  power 
that  he  did  not  before  have.     This  elaboration  and  enfranchisement  of 
power  was  the  result  of  spiritual  influence  from  above.     It  was  pre- 
figured at  his  baptism  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  like  a  dove 
resting  upon  him.     It  was  realized  in  part  from  that  time ;  but  in  full 
it  was  disclosed  at  only  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  year  of  his 
ministry.    In  consequence  of  this,  he  performed  more  work,  he  exerted 
more  influence,  in  these  twelve  months  than  in  the  whole  of  his  fore- 
goiug  life. 

Interesting  as  a  study  in  the  life  of  Christ,  it  becomes  even  more  so 
in  its  connections  with  ourselves — with  the  whole  sphere  and  operation 
and  possibilities  of  the  human  mind.  For  a  like  experience  will  be 
traced  in  the  apostles'  lives.  Their  call  and  adhesion  to  Christ  was  to 
take  a  very  low  moral  state.  One  is  led  to  marvel,  in  reading 
the  account  of  the  gathering  of  Christ's  disciples,  why  he  selected 
8Qch  men,  from  such  quarters,  and  such  regions.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  we  can  give  any  distinct  answer  to  this.  In  many  obvious 
nspects  there  were  men  superior  to  them  in  Palestine,  who  might  have 
heen  had  at  his  beck.  Nor  do  I  understand,  nor  think  that  I  under- 
Hind,  from  the  words  of  Scripture  which  are  recorded  concerning 
them,  why  he  first  selected  the  particular  kind  of  men  that  he  did,  to  be 
his  com}>amons  and  disciples.  But  I  can  see  that  they  were  afterwards 
fitted  for  their  mission  by  their  ultimate  susceptibility  to  the  disclos- 
ure* of  the  Spirit,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  mere  posses- 
ion of  present  talent,  or  mere  moral  cultivation.  It  is  evident  that  he 
alerted  them,  not  for  the  hours  in  which  he  was  to  be  with  them,  but 
fa  their  after-work,  which,  when  the  Spirit  should  have  descended 
&P°n  them  like  a  dove,  they  were  to  perform. 

Nor  did  the  example  of  his  teaching,  during  the  time  of  his  so- 
jwrn,  remove  from  them  their  Jewish  prejudices,  nor  in  any  way  in- 
*lnct  them  into  the  spirit  or  truth  of  Christ.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
the  disciples  were  but  very  little  advanced,  if  any,  except  in  their  ptr- 
»m1  affection  for  him,  beyond  Nieodemus,  or  other  devout  and  spirit- 
uLminded  Jews,  though  they  had  companied  with  him. 

After  his  resurrection  he  did  not  send  them  out.  upon  their  mission 
^mediately.  There  was  something  yet  waited  for  and  wanting.  He 
c*nnuiided  them  to  wait  in  Jerusalem  for  the  Spirit.  If  you  will  turn 
to  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Luke,  you  will  find  this  stated  einphati- 
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"  Behold,  I  send  the  promise  of  1117  Father  upon  70a:  bat  tarry  ye  in  th 
city  of  Jerusalem,  until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high." 

This  becomes  very  significant  when  it  is  taken  in  connection  wit] 
the  history  of  Christ  himself,  which  I  have  just  been  passing  over. 

A  longer  account  of  this  is  given  in  the  first  chapter  of  Acts : 
44  And  being  assembled  together  with  them,  Jesus  commanded  them  thf 
they  should  not  depart  from  Jerusalem,  but  wait  for  the  promise  of  tit 
Father,  which,  saith  he,  ye  have  heard  of  me.  For  John  truly  baptized  wit 
water;  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  heno 
When  they  therefore  were  come  together,  they  asked  of  him,  saying,  Lor 
wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel  1  And  he  ss 
unto  them,  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons  which  ti 
Father  has  put  in  his  own  power.  But  ye  shall  receive  power  after  that  tl 
Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you :  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me,  both  1 
Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judaea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  par 
of  the  earth." 

You  will  observe,  then,  that  after  their  instruction,  and  their  res 
derice  with  Christ,  and  after  his  death  and  resurrection,  he  did  n< 
regard  them  as  qualified  to  go  forth  as  disciples,  but  told  them  t 
stay  in  Jerusalem  until  some  other  great  change  should  come  upo 
them.  And  he  declared  what  that  change  should  be — -power  from  0 
high  /  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

And  then  came  the  pentecostal  experience  which  I  have  read  1 
the  opening  service  of  this  morning.  The  result  of  this  w  as  that  the* 
men  were  transformed.  There  seemed  to  rest  upon  them,  under  cii 
cumstances  of  great  impressiveness,  a  sign  of  internal,  divine  powei 
And  from  that  moment  they  were  changed,  so  that  every  one  feel 
that  they  were  different  from  what  they  had  been  before.  We  regar 
them  as  having  been  good  men  before,  though  they  were  very  ord 
nary  men,  with  all  human  weaknesses ;  but  from  this  hour  the  dii 
ciples  rose  up  to  the  magnitude  of  extraordinary  men.  Whereve 
they  went,  they  were  endowed  with  a  power  from  on  high ;  from  befor 
each  obstacles  disappeared  ;  and  they  became  chiefs  and  princes  amon 
men,  and  to  a  degree  that  you  cannot  account  for  by  any  natural  facn 
ties  or  natural  endowments,  nor  any  education,  nor  any  advantages 
circumstances  into  which  they  were  thrown.  And  this  change  wa 
preeminent ;  and  it  transformed  their  characters  by  heightening  ever 
virtue,  and  by  lowering  every  defect  It  gave  them  a  power  ove 
other  men,  both  ot  speech  and  action,  of  which  there  was  no  sui 
picion  up  to  this  time. 

So,  then,  these  two  facts  stand  apparent  on  the  threshold :  Firs 
that  our  Saviour  remained,  as  it  were,  a  long  time  in  a  probationar 
state,  and  entered  upon  his  ministry  at  last  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
and  second,  that  after  he  had  finished  his  career,  and  was  about  t 
ascend  to  heaven,  he  told  his  disciples  not  to  enter  at  once  up0 
their  life-work,  but  to  wait :  they  were  to  wait  for  the  same  thin| 
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namely.  The  Holy  Ghost  At  last  it  descended  in  an  appointed 
though  unexpected  way.  And  they  were  clothed,  as  Christ  before 
them  had  been,  with  a  new  energy,  a  new  efficiency ;  and  they  went  oat 
into  their  life-work  through  that  blazing  portal  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

Bat  did  these  spiritual  dynamics  stop  with  the  apostles!  Were 
they  special  to  the  Master,  and  to  his  immediate  servants?  Or  were 
they  regarded  as  a  part  of  universal  Christian  experience  t  That  is 
the  question  th.it  connects  it  with  us.  Was  this  effluence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  and  this  exaltation  of  the  whole  nature,  something  apostolic  and 
official,  designed  for  their  especial  work ;  or  was  it  universal,  and  as 
much  designed  for  you  and  for  me  as  for  themt 

We  are  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  they  themselves  thought  on 

this  matter.     Peter  said,  at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  immediately  after 

they  came  under  this  new  power, 

u  Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
tor  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  reoeive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 

Speaking  under  its  first  influence  himself,  he  by  implication  de- 
dared  it  to  be  nothing  special  to  himself.  He  declared  that  it  was 
the  common  experience  to  be  expected  among  Christians.     And  that 

afterwards  it  was  general,  we  are  not  left  in  any  doubt : 

M  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  while  Apollos  was  at  Corinth,  Paul  having 
plated  through  the  upper  coasts,  oame  to  Ephesus ;  and  finding  certain  dis- 
ciples, he  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  ye  bo- 
Bared  ?" 

You  perceive  that  the  acts  of  believing  and  adhesion  to  Christ 

were  one  thing ;  and  he  expected  that  it  would  be  followed  by  a  great 

disclosure  of  spiritual  force  in  them.     So  he  asked  them, 

"Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  ye  believed  ?  and  they  said  unto 
Urn,  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost" 

Men  were  taken  to  be  Christians  without  being  very  orthodox  in 

those  days.     It  was  not  considered  that  doctrinal  knowledge  was  so 

indispensable  to  the  evidence  of  the  work  of  God  on  the  soul. 

14 And  he  said  unto  them,  Unto  what  then  were  ye  baptized?  And  they 
■aid,  Unto  John's  baptism." 

And  yet  they  were  disciples,  and  were  consorting  with  the  Chris- 
tian disciples. 

"Then  said  Paul,  John  verily  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  repentance, 
laying  unto  the  people,  that  they  should  believe  on  him  which  should  come 
after  him,  that  is,  on  Christ  Jesus.  When  they  heard  this  they  were  bap- 
tised in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And  when  Paul  had  laid  his  hands  upon 
ttan,  the  Holy  Ghost  oame  on  them,  and  they  spake  with  tongues,  and 
prophesied.    And  all  the  men  were  about  twelve." 

Another  scene  shows  a  similar  work : 

14  How  when  the  apostles  which  were  at  Jerusalem  heard  that  Samaria 
had  received  the  word  of  God,  they  sent  them  Peter  and  John ;  who,  when 
tfey  wear*  come  down,  prayed  for  them  that  they  might  reoeive  the  Holy 
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Ghost:  (for  as  yet  he  was  fallen  upon  none  of  them :  onlj  they  were  bap- 
tised in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.)  Then  laid  they  their  hands  on  them, 
and  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  when  Simon  saw  that  through  lay- 
ing on  of  the  apostles'  hands  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given,  he  offered  them 
money,  saying,  Give  me  also  this  power,  that  on  whomsoever  I  lay  hands, 
he  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost." 

You  will  observe  that  this  was  not  a  clandestine,  nor  a  merely 
interior  and  imaginative  result*  but  that  the  laying  on  of  the  apostles' 
hands  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  so  open  and  bo  obvious 
that  a  sorcerer,  regarding  it  as  one  step  in  the  occult  science,  one  de- 
gree in  the  direction  of  the  black  art,  was  content  to  offer  and  pay  the 
customary  fee,  whatever  it  was,  that  he  might  take  that  step. 

I  do  not  pause  to  speak  of  the  moral  aspects  of  this,  but  simply  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  Christ  himself  returned  with  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Galilee ;  and  as,  at  the  Pentecost,  they 
made  the  offer  of  it  to  all  disciples ;  so  we  find  traces  in  the  early 
Church  which  go  to  show  that  when  they  became  Christians,  and  the 
apostles  laid  their  hands  upon  them,  they  received  this  special  power 
over  aud  above  mere  ordinary  endowments,  so  that  men  saw  it,  and 
coveted  it,  and  tried  to  buy  it : — I  call  your  attention  to  these  facto  as 
disclosing  a  great  interior  economy  in  Christianity,  which  is  too  much 
neglected  in  modern  times. 

In  every  age,  I  remark  again,  there  have  been  those  to  whom  these 
disclosures  have  been  made.  Eminent  moral  natures  have  long  wrought 
righteousness,  and  yet  come  to  the  period  in  which  suddenly  they  have 
beeu  taken  up  into  a  larger  liberty,  into  a  sphere  of  greater  power, 
into  a  condition  of  spiritual  influence,  of  which  their  past  life  afforded 
no  sort  of  intimation.  This  was  preeminently  the  case  with  John 
Wesley,  who  labored  years  and  years,  as  he  regarded  it,  in  bondage ; 
and  who  at  last  came  out  into  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  It  was  the 
case  of  a  great  many  men  in  the  Roman  Church,  in  its  earlier  days. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  so  still ;  for  I  believe  there  are  a  great  many  pre- 
eminently divine  natures  in  that  church.  It  has  been  so  in  all  churches. 
Here  and  there,  there  have  been  men  who  have  gone  through  pre- 
cisely this  experience.  Not  only  so,  there  have  been  periods  in  which 
the  whole  Church  at  large  seems  to  have  been  caught  up  out  of  a 
lower  sphere,  to  have  been  inspired  and  lifted  into  an  unusual  region 
of  spiritual  influence,  and  to  have  continued  there,  and  to  have  exerted 
a  power  which,  for  generations  before,  had  failed  from  the  earth. 

Lastly,  many  are  now  living,  and  are  distinctly  conscious  that  this 
same  impulse  and  this  same  clothing  of  extraordinary  power  remain 
on  earth.  There  be  many  who  have  been  carried  from  a  very  low 
state  of  obedience  and  of  faith  and  of  hope  up  into  a  condition  of  great 
joy,  and  of  great  affluence,  and  of  great  influence. 
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Here  is  the  brief  concatenation  of  facts,  as  they  stand  connected 
with  this  peculiar  and  extraordinary  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
upon  the  human  soul ;  and  in  view  of  it,  I  remark,  first,  that  while 
God  employs  all  men's  ordinary  faculties,  and  in  their  ordinary  states, 
in  the  degree  of  power  which  they  attain  under  the  stimulation  of 
Marty  and  of  material  things  in  nature,  there  is  in  reserve  a  region 
of  life  in  the  soul,  and  of  experience,  transcending  immeasurably  ordi- 
nary life,  in  exaltation,  in  happiness,  and  in  capacity  of  power.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  ordinary,  or  what  is  generally  called  the 
normal  condition  of  men  in  their  earthly  state  is  unnatural  or  useless. 
God  employs  it ;  but  it  is  so  much  lower  than  what  man  is  competent 
to  experience,  that  he  who  has  had  only  the  inspiration  which  comes 
through  natural  material  laws  developed  on.  the  globe,  or  developed  in 
society,  among  social  instructions  and  material  inspirations  or  stimula- 
tion!, does  not  know  what  he  is ;  does  not  understand  what  is  the 
power  held  in  reserve  in  his  own  nature.  For  there  is  a  capacity  of 
unfolding,  there  is  a  nature  that  inspiration  can  bring  out,  which  so 
transcends  the  ordinary  developments  that  every  faculty  has  a  reach 
that  you  have  no  suspicion  of. 

If  an  ignorant  man  had  a  present  of  a  telescope,  and,  ignorantly 
taking  it  up,  he  should  open  the  eye-piece  and  the  object  glass  to 
look  through  it>  and  see,  if  at  all,  only  in  a  blurred  way,  he  would 
think  perhaps  because  he  had  been  told  so,  that  it  was  a  very  valu- 
able and  curious  instrument ;  but  how  little  would  ho  know  of  it,  un- 
til, nnder  instruction,  he  had  drawn  it  out  joint  by  joint  to  the  true 
fcens,  and  then  put  his  eye  to  the  glass !  And  what  a  horizon  could 
he  now  sweep !  How  different  would  the  glass  be  to  him  from  what  it 
was  before  I 

Men's  faculties  are  telescopic.  Used  in  their  lower  state,  they  are, 
m  it  were,  undrawn  out  They  are  capable  of  being  brought  to  a  con- 
dition in  which  they  will  be  a  hundred  times  more  than  they  are  in 
their  ordinary  and  spiritually  undeveloped  condition.  It  is  the  proper 
Kate  of  the  Christian  to  rise  higher  than  this  common,  ordinary,  and, 
if  yoa  please  so  to  call  it,  normal  state  of  faculty. 

The  consciousness  of  this  transcends  all  other  evidences  of  the 
feme  life.  While  some  men  are  perpetually  seeking  to  measure  them- 
wlvea,  to  know  whether  they  are  in  the  faith,  there  are  those  all  around 
■bout  them  who  scarcely  ever  propose  the  question  to  themselves.  For 
they  are  lifted  up  into  that  region  of  moral  consciousness  which 
•boands  and  superabounds  with  the  evidence  that  they  are  the  Lord's. 

u  Bleved  are  the  pure  In  heart ;  for  they  shall  see  God. 
"He endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible." 

There  are  those  who  are  no  more  doubtful  of  their  estate  than  they 
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are  of  the  tthining  of  the  son ;  and  their  evidences  are  not  obscured  by 
any  obliquity  of  their  orbit,  or  jar,  or  intermission.  On  the  whole,  they 
abide  in  a  state  of  moral  inspiration  which  is  its  own  evidence,  com 
pared  with  which  no  other  evidence  can  be  mentioned.  And  out  of  this 
comes  a  facility  for  work  which  shows  it  to  be  the  normal  though  the 
ideal  and  teleo logic  condition  of  men's  higher  nature.  How  many  such 
Christians  there  are,  God  only  knows.  It  is,  however,  enough  for  us  to 
be  sure  that  this  is  possible ;  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  master,  He  rose 
to  a  nobler  disclosure  than  that  which  belonged  to  the  earlier  life;  that 
as  the  apostles  rose  into  a  sphere  of  glorious  influence;  that  as  the  early 
disciples  were  brought  through  the  gate  of  repentance  into  faith,  and 
then  through  faith  into  the  blaze  of  a  later  experience,  which  was  called 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  them ;  as  in  every  age  since  men 
have  found  that  when  they  began  their  Christian  life  and  were  work- 
ing in  a  spiritual  morality  they  had  only  begun,  and  that  there  was 
something  yet  higher  and  yet  more  joyful  and  yet  more  blessed  above ; 
as  there  are  still  among  us  in  all  churches,  God  be  thanked,  here  and 
there,  instances  of  these  natures  that  have  blossomed  into  higher  life; 
and  as  all  these  things  are  brought  to  us  not  as  evidences  of  preroga- 
tive, nor  of  special  favor,  but  simply  as  specimens  of  what  is  the 
power  of  the  human  soul  in  the  divine  nature,  they  become  immensely 
influential,  both  upon  the  imagination  and  upon  the  reason,  and  ought 
to  be  influential  upon  the  life,  as  well.  For  the  noblest  part  of  men's 
nature,  if  this  be  true,  is  not  developed— or  is  only  very  feebly  devel- 
oped. 

We  see  that  men  live  all  their  life  long  without  developing  the 
skill  that  is  in  the  hand.  There  has  been  many  and  many  a  man  who 
was  competent  to  be  an  artist,  but  who  died  without  a  single  work.  It 
was  an  undeveloped  talent  There  has  been  many  and  many  a  great 
mathematician  who  has  done  nothing,  either  that  he  was  conscious  o£ 
or  that  was  apparent  to  others.  He  had  a  power,  but  it  was  undevel- 
oped. The  reason,  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  generations  of  men, 
has  been  undeveloped.  There  have  been  great  gifts  of  power  treas- 
ured up  in  every  age,  and  in  ail  directions,  which  have  never  come  to 
the  light.  And  so  it  is  still.  Not  one  in  a  million  of  those  who  have 
great  natural  power,  comes  to  it  in  this  life.  Men  are  as  tropical  treea 
are  in  northern  climes.  The  summer  is  too  short,  and  the  sun  is  too 
cold,  and  the  soil  is  too  shallow  for  them.  And  though  they  grow  for 
a  time,  they  must  be  taken  up  and  housed  in  winter,  and  set  out  again 
in  summer.  And  the  flower,  the  fruit,  and  especially  the  full  stature^ 
is  never  to  be  seen  except  in  their  own  native  clime. 

Now,  men  are  living  in  this  world ;  and  they  might  m  one  way  or 
another  be  educated  a  great  deal  more  highly  than  they  are  %  but  that 
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is  not  the  whole  of  what  I  mean.  I  mean  that  while  you  may  increase 
ind  strengthen  by  normal  methods  the  ordinary  faculties,  there  is  a 
point  at  which  the  soul  may  break  through  into  an  absolutely  different 
sphere ;  or  its  moral  faculties  may  be  so  inflamed  with  a  heavenly 
power  that  this  addition  may  transform  the  whole  nature  of  the  man, 
and  give  to  all  his  other  faculties  influences  and  potencies  such  as 
would  not  otherwise  be  suspected.  We  are  living  out  of  ourselves, 
under  ourselves,  without  ourselves ;  and  no  man  has  in  him  the  power 
to  develop  his  strongest,  his  divinest  self.  And  that  is  the  thing 
which  I  believe  Chiist  meant  when  he  said,  "No  man  can  come  unto 
me,  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him."  There  is  a 
power  of  a  roan's  nature  whose  inflammation  requires  the  direct  fire  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  But  when  that  lapses  and  falls  upon  men,  it 
does  kindle  in  them  an  enthusiasm,  an  exaltation,  an  intuition,  a  spirit 
of  prophesy,  and  a  spirit  of  power,  which  in  some  natures  goes  toward 
the  miraculous — and  I  do  not  know  but  it  goes  to  it  in  our  day  just  as 
much  as  in  the  older  days ;  for  I  believe  that  the  upper  nature  of  man 
is  powerful  over  the'  lower  one,  and  that  a  miracle  is  nothing  but 
the  supremacy  of  spiritual  forces  acting  upon  natural  forces.  It 
is  not  against  the  course  of  nature  ;  it  is  the  regulation  of  na- 
ture ;  and  it  is  the  order  of  nature  that  the  higher  should  control 
the  lower,  and  that  the  divine  should  always  control  the  physical 
ind  material.  And  I  do  not  know  why  there  should  not  be  miracles 
today  just  as  much  as  there  were  in  the  apostles'  times,  except 
for  the  fact  that  the  comparative  irregularities  of  miraculous  de- 
velopment are  not  so  much  needed,  as  society  grows  up  with  regular  in- 
struments and  into  regular  processes.  As  respects  the  abstract  ques- 
tion, I  do  not  know  why  there  might  not  be  miracles  in  the  church  to- 
day, and  why  those  who  are  inspired  of  God  might  not  have  just  the 
same  potency  over  the  mountain  and  over  the  tree  as  when  Christ  said, 
"If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye  shall  say  unto  this 
mountain,  Remove  hence  to  yonder  place ;  and  it  shall  remove."  And 
Wore  the  final  pentecost  comes,  I  believe  there  will  be  works  which 
will  be  equivalent  to  the  primitive  miracles  in  the  Christian  Church. 
I  remark,  again,  that  even  when  among  Christians  one's  life  is  quick- 
wed,  it  is  not  ripened,  ordinarily.  We  come  to  the  twilight ;  but  how 
few  of  us  ever  come  to  the  sunlight — to  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness !  We  come  a  certain  way  along;  but  how  few  there  are  who 
**  taught,  or  who  try  to  reach,  or  who,  without  trying,  stumble  upon 
Alt  higher  life  1  When  it  comes  to  men,  how  seldom  does  it  come  be- 
e*we  they  read  it  in  the  word  of  God,  and  see  that  it  is  their  privilege ! 
These  experiences  are  almost  always  found  out  just  as  mines  of  gold  are 
^•covered.  Men  pull  up  a  shrub  or  a  root  and  see  the  shining  sand,  su\4 
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look,  and  find  that  there  is  gold  there !  They  did  not  think  there  wai 
gold  there,  but  discovering  traces  of  it  by  accident,  they  go  and  search 
for  it,  and  find  it.  So  in  building  a  mill-race,  the  modern  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  was  made.  And  among  Christians,  of  those  who 
have  this  wonderful  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  resting  upon  them, 
some  found  it  in  prisons,  not  expecting  to  find  it  there ;  and  some  found 
it  after  long  sickness.  Driven  from  step  to  step,  and  quickened,  and 
instructed  and  exalted,  they  have  found  it  at  last  at  the  end  of  a  long 
disciplinary  course.  Sometimes  men  have  found  it  in  health  and  power 
while  working  among  their  fellow  men,  held  on  from  step  to  step, 
risen  higher  and  higher,  and  at  last  broken  out  into  it  Sometime! 
men  have  found  it  in  the  midst  of  great  revivals  of  religion,  when, 
under  circumstances  of  universal  quickening,  their  natures,  in  sympathy 
with  the  divine  nature,  were  caught,  and  were  carried  up  into  the 
fulluess  of  tliis  state. 

Alas !  that  men  should  come  to  it,  if  I  may  so  say,  by  these  divine 
accidents ;  that  they  should  find  it  accidentally ;  that  it  should  not  be 
understood  that  this  is  the  apparatus  of  every  man's  soul ;  that  every 
man  should  not  point  his  Christian  experience  right  toward  it,  and  feel 
it,  and  live  in  it  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  he  should  not 
double  and  quadruple  his  power,  that  he  may  become  victorious  both 
over  himself  and  the  world  that  is  round  about  him.  It  belongs  to  the 
divinity  of  the  mind.  It  is  susceptible  of  being  united  again  to  the 
nature  of  God,  of  which  it  partakes.  It  is  the  mind's  power  of  holy 
inflammation ;  it  is  its  power  of  luminousness  ;  it  is  its  power  of  inter- 
pretation, precision,  intuition.  It  is  a  part  of  the  mind.  It  is  not  any- 
thing abnormal.  It  is  unusual ;  it  is  ulterior,  it  comes  last,  and  is  least 
frequently  found ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  mind  just  as  much  as  the  body 
belongs  to  our  existence  here.  And  it  is  the  right  of  everybody  to 
have  it,  and  to  seek  for  it  Some  will  find  it  by  shorter  ways  than 
others.  It  is  with  this  as  with  all  talents,  which  are  differently  meas- 
ured out  to  men.  And  so  this  capacity  of  inward  spiritual  exaltation, 
this,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  divine  constitution,  varies  iu  quantity  and 
power  in  different  persons.  But  I  believe  that  it  inheres  in  all.  There 
is  no  man  who  may  not  live  by  faith — that  is,  by  the  invisible  sense  of 
things — not  by  sight ;  not  by  outward  law  ;  not  by  scientific  rules. 

I  remark,  once  more,  that  the  working-power  of  Christians,  while  it 
includes  knowledge,  and  tact,  and  ordinary  social  influenoe,  and  the  va- 
rious moral  machinery  of  instruction  and  organization ;  the  working- 
power  of  Christians,  while  it  includes  the  money-power  and  knowledge* 
power  of  this  world,  yet  has  distinctively  power  in  another  direction- 
For  all  these  outward  -elements  of  power  the  unconverted  man  can 
wield  as  well  as  we.     That  which  is  distinctive  in  Christian  working 
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it  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Or  rather,  it  is  the  working  of  a  man's 
wind  after  it  has  been  educated  and  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
That  condition  of  soul  which  brings  out  the  new  force,  and  which 
makes  it  a  mirror  held  up  to  God,  with  the  power  of  reflecting  back 
upon  the  sight  of  men  the  divine  image  and  the  divine  nature — that  is 
the  power  by  which  men  are  to  transcend  all  ordinary  experiences,  and 
perform  marvelous  works.     And  I  think  that  if  you  compare  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  one  with  another,  while  something  may  be  due  to  superior 
activity,  and  something  to  ordinary  worldly  causations,  yet  there  be 
multitudes  of  men  whose  usefulness  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any 
other  principle  than  that  they  have  received  this  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  that  this  gift  makes  more  of  them  than  is  made  of  men  who 
are  ten  times  their  superiors  in  natural  endowments. 

There  was  no  great  natural  capacity  in  Harlan  Page ;  and  yet  he 
was  an  apostle ;  and  his  life  has  quickened  the  lives  of  tens  of  thou 
lands  since  he  has  been  gone.  Being  dead,  he  yet  speaks.  But  he 
had  the  Holy  Ghost  rising  upon  him.  There  are  men  who  say  but 
Utile;  and  yet  they  give  you  a  new  ideaL  They  shine  as  stars  in  the 
heavens.  And  there  can  be  no  accounting  for  it,  except  on  the  ground 
of  the  dynamic  influence  oi  spiritual  life  and  spiritual  power  in  this 
world.  There  are  men  who  stand  in  the  center  of  circles,  and  all  rise 
op  and  call  them  blessed ;  and  nobody  can  tell  why,  except  that  they 
bring  heaven  near,  and  bring  invisible  things  near,  and  gain  faith,  and 
■treogthen  their  moral  tendencies,  and  see  God,  and  have  the  power 
to  reflect  what  they  see,  upon  other  persons. 

It  is  these  men  who  have  the  higher  region  of  their  soul  enlight- 
ened by  the  spirit  of  God,  that  do  the  most  for  other  men ;  that  set 
wide  skepticism ;  that  convince  the  unconvinced ;  that  penetrate  the 
ioconverted  through  with  a  new  and  eternal  sense,  both  of  their  lacks, 
and  of  their  possibilities  and  hopes.  It  is  these  men  who  are  joined 
together,  and  who  receive  their  power  of  life  and  of  working  from 
God,  that,  after  all,  are  the  lights  of  the  world. 

Once  more.  If  these  things  be  true  (and  I  know  not  how  we  shall 
let  them  aside),  we  see  what  is  the  direction  in  which  every  one  should 
leek  to  stand  pure.  We  are' not  to  neglect  all  ordinary  causes.  They 
are  to  be  heeded.  But  there  is  to  be  something  in  superadd  it  ion  to  all 
the  ordinary  laws  of  wisdom  and  experience.  The  heart  is  to  be 
cleansed,  vivified,  intensified,  augmented,  made  irresistible,  by  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  divine  Spirit.  And  this  is  the  reason  why,  when  men 
hegin  to  call  on  God,  they  are  led  of  God  to  pray  for  the  descent  of 
that  Spirit  in  which  is  their  life,  and  in  which  is  their  hope.  This  is 
the  reason  why,  when  God  comes  to  communities  and  churches,  one 
of  the  first  signs  and  tokens  of  a  genuine  work  of  grace  in  any  heart, 
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or  in  any  church,  or  in  any  community,  ifl  that  men  begin  to  feel  their 
alienation  from  God.  How  weak  is  all  their  natural  power  1  They 
begin  to  hunger  and  thirst  after  this  divine  illumination.  This  is  why, 
when  the  Spirit  of  God  falls  ou  communities,  and  they  are  revived, 
there  is  such  light  and  joy.  For  there  is  no  state  of  such  liberty  and 
no  state  of  such  intense  satisfaction  as  that  in  which  churches,  kindled 
and  rejoicing  in  the  ingathering  of  souls,  are  mingling  together  in 
spiritual  communion.  And  under  the  conscious  blessing  and  in  the  full 
inspiration  of  the  household,  it  is  the  source  of  light,  it  is  the  source 
of  joy,  it  is  the  source  of  power,  and  it  is  the  indispensable  instrument 
of  victory. 

Christian  brethren,  many  of  you  are  longing  for  the  renewal  of  life. 
Many  of  you  are  laboring  and  are  praying  for  it  Here  is  the  instru- 
ment of  your  power.  This  is  what  you  need ;  this  is  what  we  all  need 
— that  higher  life  which  comes  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

To  this  one  point,  then,  let  every  one  of  us  concentrate  thought, 
and  will,  and  earnest  prayer.  For  God  is  more  willing  to  give  us  of  his 
Spirit  than  parents  are  to  give  bread  to  their  children  that  ask  it  And 
that  we  do  not  have  it  in  larger  measure  is  not  because  he  withholds  it, 
but  because,  while  it  is  shining  broadly  as  the  sun,  we  are  clouded,  and 
are  shut  up,  and  the  light  that  is  sent  abroad  through  all  the  churchu 
shines  upon  us,  and  the  darkness  comprehends  it  not  If  you  would  be 
clothed  with  new  experiences,  and  would  rejoice  with  new  life  in  your 
households ;  if  with  all  your  cares  and  burdens  you  would  have  power 
given  you  to  bear  them  with  transcendent  joy  and  resignation,  find 
that  power  by  enkindling  in  your  souls  a  higher  sphere  of  thought,  and 
and  a  nobler  experience.  Rise  into  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
into  the  communion  of  the  unseen  world ;  into  the  realization  of  the 
life  to  come ;  into  the  power  of  God.  Then  you  shall  come  forth  re- 
joicing, powerful  beyond  any  former  measure  of  things ;  and  at  death 
you  shall  pass  from  glory  to  glory. 

May  God  grant  to  us  all  this  sweetest*  this  divinest  gift*  the  power 
of  the  Spirit. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Ileavenly  Father,  we  draw  near  to  thee,  encouraged  by  thy  words 
of  grace  and  of  mercy.    We  remember  the  multitude  that  have  trusted  in 
thy  name  in  days  gone  by,  and  have  been  rescued  and  comforted,  and  made 
victorious,  at  last,  over  time  and  the  world,  and  are  at  rest.    We  remember 
our  own  experiences,    liow  often  thou  hast  brought  us  succor  and  consola- 
tion!  Aud  all  our  life  is  a  testimony  to  thy  goodness.     For,  although  we 
have  not  plucked  the  best  fruits  that  arc  within  our  reach,  yet  we  have  been 
nourished,  we  have  been  sustained  by  thy  grace,  more  than  we  have  reason 
to  think.    Thou  hast  done  exceeding  abundantly  more  for  us  than  we  have 
asked  or  thought.    Thou  hast  not  restrained  thy  mercy  by  the  measure  of 
our  petition.    Thou  hast  not  merely  filled  that  which  we  have  asked  to  be 
filled,  but  thou  hast  given  overflowing  measure.    Thy  paths  drop  fatness. 
Wherever  thou  dost  walk,  thou  leavest  on  the  way  tokens  of  thine  abun- 
dance, thine  overflowing  mercy.    And  thy  goodness  is  our  hope.    For  we 
are  ourselves  of  the  earth,  earthy,  constricted  by  selfishness,  intemperate 
by  reason  of  pride,  and  full  yet  of  the  lower  life  that  wars  against  the 
ipirit,  and  will  not  be  subdued  thereby.    We  yet  are  ignorant  of  spiritual 
things,  being  wiser  in  our  generation  in  the  things  pertaining  to  this  life, 
than  in  the  spirit  and  in  things  pertaining  to  the  life  that  is  to  come.    We 
rejoice  that  thou  dost  not  give  us  up  by  reason  of  our  infirmity,  nor  by  rea- 
son of  our  obstinacy,  but  that  with  loug-suffering  kindness  and  mercy  inex- 
haustible thou  art  still  pursuing  our  good,  and  art  better  to  us  than  we  are 
to  ourselves ;  knowing  how  to  do  us  good  as  we  do  not.    Thou  art  never 
weary  in  fulfilling  thine  own  desires;  and  all  that  we  experience  is  the 
shadow  and  token  of  that  which  is  to  come.    It  doth  not  yet  appear  what 
we  shall  be,  nor  doth  it  yot  appear  what  thou  art,  nor  what  thine  adminis- 
tration of  love  in  the  other  life  shall  be.    All  the  measures  of  this  life  are 
incompetent,  all  the  conceptions  of  this  life,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  still 
afar  off  from  the  truth;  and  thou  art  better,  and  thou  art  more  full  of  joy 
tor  those  that  are  united  to  thee,  and  heaven  is  better,  aud  the  estate  of  the 
Nest  is  better,  than  it  hath  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.    And 
all  the  measures  that  are  fitted  to  our  lower  estate,  are  better  fitted  to  us 
than  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  which  is  iu  Christ  Jesus.    We  rejoice 
that  we  shall  not  be  disappointed,  if  through  the  grace  of  God  our  feet  sliall 
yet  stand  in  Zion  and  before  God.    Thy  mercy  will  not  be  severer  and  more 
teed  than  we  thought;  thy  bound  will  not  be  less  ample;  the  sweetness 
of  joy  will  not  be  less  than  we  thought,  but  transcending  all  concep- 
tion. And  we  shall  seem  to  ourselves,  in  our  earthly  estate,  as  little  chil- 
dren are  in  their  stature  and  knowledge  to  full-grown  men.    Now  we  see 
through  a  glass,  darkly.    We  think  as  children ;  we  understand  as  children ; 
but  when  we  are  become  men  we  shall  put  away  our  childish  things,  and  see 
Nwn  in  the  unclouded  realm  of  love,  and  rejoice  in  thee,  and  be  satisfied. 
^•pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  unto  us,  iu  all  the  strivings  and  experiences 
<* this  mortal  life,  through  which  we  pilgrim,  that  divine  illumination,  that 
%rit,  by  which  we  shall  bo  so  sanctified,  and  our  faith  so  assured,  that  wo 
**U  walk  steadfastly,  going   from   step  to  step,  and  from  strength  to 
■tangth,  and  gain  in  joy  as  we  draw  near  to  the  pro  in  bed  hour. 

^e  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  upon  all  thy  servants.  Sanc- 
tify to  them  the  several  dispensations  of  thy  providence.  May  their  nfilio- 
tvuB.  and  their  cares,  and  their  burdens  be  so  tempered  that  they  shall  work 
°ut spiritual  good  to  them.  We  pray  tliat  any  who  are  in  bereavements 
■^  in  deep  affliction  and  sorrow  of  heart,  may  hoar  not  far  from  them  the 
Porting  voice  of  Jesus.    May  they  witness  within  themselves  the  ^res* 
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enoe  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  May  they  be  able  to  rejoice  even  in  spirit  Though 
for  the  present  it  may  not  be  Joyous  to  them  in  great  measure,  yet  may  they 
have  some  comfort  iu  knowing  that  it  shall  work  out  the  peaceable  fruit  of 
righteousness  in  all  that  shall  have  been  exercised  thereby.  And  we  pray 
that  nefne  may  smite  the  hand  of  Christ  that  was  pierced  for  us,  nor  press 
away  the  cup  that  he  puts  to  our  lip.  But  like  him,  though  we  pray  for 
deliverance,  may  our  prayer  be,  ••  Thy  will,  not  ours,  be  done." 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  in  their  households,  and  see  in 
every  heart  that  is  lifted  up  to-day  the  love  and  the  desire  that  are  felt  for 
others,  and  the  supplications  that  are  made  for  them.  For  is  it  not  well- 
pleasing  in  thy  sight  that  we  pray  for  others  as  well  as  for  ourselves  f 

Hear  those  that  pray  for  their  children,  and  those  that  pray  for  their 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  those  that  pray  for  their  parents,  and  all  that  are 
praying  for  separated  and  absent  friends,  and  all  that  pray  for  the  sick.  We 
beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord,  that  the  voioe  of  supplication,  and  that  the  silent 
supplications  of  every  heart  may  come  up  before  thee;  and  in  the  sphere  of 
power,  oh !  send  forth  answers  of  mercy. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all 
the  labors  of  this  day.  May  those  that  teach  in  our  Sunday-schools  come 
with  the  fullness  of  the  blessing  of  God  in  their  hearts ;  and  may  they  have 
given  to  them  unwonted  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Oh!  that  thou  wouldst  shed  abroad  upon  this  congregation  thy  (Urine 
influence,  which  shall  lift  them  up  above  the  sphere  of  common  human 
power.  Grant  that  they  may  discern  the  great  spiritual  realm,  and  that 
they  may  live  more  and  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  heavenly  state,  and  that 
they  may  be  able,  both  by  their  works  and  by  their  invisible  influence,  to 
bring  to  bear  the  truths  which  belong  to  the  great  future. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord !  that  thou  wilt  grant  wisdom  and  fidelity  to 
these  thy  servants.  As  they  go  forth  sowing  the  seed  or  go  forth  reaping; 
alike  be  thou  with  them. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless,  not  ourselves  alone,  but  all  the  churches 
that  ore  united  to  us  in  the  faith  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  However  widely 
thy  churches  may  l>e  separated  in  outward  instruments,  may  this  common 
bond  of  love  to  God  unite  them  more  and  more. 

And  bless  the  labors  of  thy  servants  that  are  appointed  to  preach,  and  of 
all  officers,  and  all  members  of  churches  that  are  laboring  with  fidelity  in 
the  field  of  God.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  spread  abroad  the  Gospel 
throughout  our  land  and  throughout  all  lands. 

Draw  near,  to-day,  to  those  that  are  far  from  home,  and  dwelling  hi 
darkness  for  the  sake  of  the  heathen  that  are  around  about  them.  Strengthen 
their  wisdom  and  their  faith ;  and  grant  that  they  may  see  the  labor  of  their 
soul,  and  begin  to  be  satisfied.  We  pray  forj  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise! 
which  respect  this  world.  O  God}  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  thou  wilt  OYef- 
rule  all  those  influences  which  are  at  work ;  and  grant  that  nations  may 
rise  in  knowledge,  and  intelligence,  and  in  purity,  and  in  zeal,  and  in  fidelity 
for  the  oommon  welfare.  May  selfishness  of  power  cease.  May  the  cruel- 
ties of  superstition  cease.  May  men  be  banded  together  no  longer  by  the 
law  of  force  May  they  more  and  more  learn  the  power  of  beneficence,  and 
nations,  at  length,  through  justice,  come  to  toleration  and  to  peace,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  fill  the  earth.  Wilt  thou  bring  groans  and  tears  and  sor- 
rows to  an  end.  We  beseech  of  thee,  O  thou  blessed  Spirit !  bring  in  the 
peace  of  purity  and  the  gladness  of  the  latter  day.  And  may  the  whole 
earth,  at  last  redeemed,  be  a  fit  companiou  for  thine  heavenly  sphere,  and 
the  new  earth,  in  which  dwelleth  righteousness,  come. 

And  to  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  praises  evermore. 
Amen. 
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«•» 


"But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us, 
ercnwhen  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ; 
(by  grace  ye  are  saved;)  and  hath  raised  us  up  together,  and  made  us  sit  to- 
gether in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus,— that  in  the  ages  to  come  he  might 
iww  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace  in  his  kindness  toward  us,  through 
Christ  Jesus.  For  by  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith ;  and  that  not  of 
ywmelves :  it  is  the  gift  of  God."— Eph.  II.,  4-8. 


«•» 


We  have  here  an  exposition  (if  it  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
Bible)  of  the  ground  of  salvation.  There  is  no  possibility,  it  seems  to 
me,  of  framing  language  broader  and  more  explicit  than  that  which 
here  declares  that  man's  salvation  does  not  stand  in  himself,  in  his  char- 
leter,  in  his  nature,  in  his  desire,  and,  by  implication,  in  his  skill,  nor 
in  his  power  ;  but  that  it  stands  in  the  infinite  goodness  and  generos- 
ity of  God — that  God  saves  men  on  account  of  what  is  in  Him,  and  not 
on  account  of  what  is  in  them. 

u  for  by  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith ;  and  that  not  of  yourselves:  it 
■the  gift  of  God." 

A  gift  is  some  object  of  value  transferred  from  one  to  another,  as  a 

fign  and  token  of  good  will  or  friendship.     A  simple  gift  is  neither 

tuned  nor  deserved.     It  carries  with  it  no  idea  of  commerce,  and  no 

Met  of  equity.     It  carries  exclusively  the  idea  of  friendship,  of  kind- 

nejs.    But  sometimes  a  gift  may  be  bestowed  upon  persons  who  are  in 

great  need  of  it,  and  who  even  solicit  it  on  account  of  their  need.  Then 

it  it  called  a  benefaction,  or,  more  commonly,  a  charity.     And  if  it  be 

something  given  to  earnest  and  importunate  solicitation,  it  is  called  a 

iek,    But  where  a  gift  is  presented  to  one  not  altogether  as  an  act  of 

friendship  nor  as  a  charity  ;  where  it  is  presented  to  one  who  by  his  spe- 

dll  character  and  conduct  has  no  right  to  expect  it ;  who  has  in  some 

*nie  fortified  himself  against  the  access  of  such  a  gift,  then  it  is  called  a 

pooe,  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament    A   great  kindness, 

then,  shown  to  an  undeserving  person,  is  a  grace  ;  that  is,  it  is  a  gift 

lot  deserved  by  any  conditions  which  exist  between  the  giver  and  the 

toceiver  of  friendship,  and  so  is  a  gift  not  to  be  expected. 

Bovdat  M OBimro,  Dec  4, 1870.   Lisbon  :   Romans   V.  Htmns  (Plymouth  Collection)  i 
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Now,  tbe  gift  of  eternal  life,  conferred  through  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  upon  men,  is  said  to  be  both  of  these ;  namely,  a  gift  and  a  grace. 
And  there  is  something  affecting,  when  it  has  once  been  called  a  grace, 
that  it  should  also  be  called  a  gift  For  as  grace  implies  ill-desert,  so 
when  a  great  favor  is  conferred,  and  it  is  called  a  gift,  the  implication  is, 
that  the  ill-desert  is  forgotten,  and  that  the  parties  are  treated  as  though 
they  were  on  foundations  of  common  friendship,  unsullied  and  un- 
forfeited.  And  in  order  to  make  this  stronger,  the  apostle  calls  it  a 
free  gift  A  gift  is  free  anyhow;  but  here  is  brought  to  it  that 
central  conception  of  freeness  which  distinguishes  it  from  a  grace. 
There  is  supplied  that  peculiar  grace  of  God  which  is  great  kindness 
shown  to  sinful  men,  who  are  undeserving  of  any  such  gift,  but  upon 
whom  God,  in  his  generosity,  is  disposed  to  look,  not  as  culprits  and 
criminals  afar  off,  but  as  brought  near  to  him,  as  friends  through  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  And  the  declaration  of  the  apostle  which  we  have 
selected,  is,  that  spiritual  life,  pardon  and  salvation,  here  and  hereafter, 
are  gifts  of  God,  or  graces  conferred.  That  is  to  say,  that  a  man  is  par* 
doned  and  saved,  not  on  account  of  his  earning  pardon  and  salvation, 
not  on  account  of  what  there  is  in  him,  not  on  account  of  any  equiva- 
lent to  that  favor  which  is  rendered  to  him,  but  because  there  is  that 
in  the  nature  of  God  which  goes  out  to  man's  salvation,  and  which 
represents  a  quality,  a  character,  a  nature  in  God,  rather  than  any  af- 
fection or  condition  in  the  persons  who  are  the  recipients. 

The  reason,  then,  of  pardon  and  life,  lies  in  the  fullness  of  the  love 
and  generosity  which  inhere  in  the  original  and  everlasting  nature  of 
God.  It  is  a  nature  which  throbs  for  outburst ;  which  seeks  out,  in 
creating,  and  through  creation,  new  and  infinite  channels  by  which  may 
flow  down  to  an  intinitv  of  creatures  the  greatness  of  the  benefaction 
of  the  all-loving  soul  of  God.  And  God's  saving  mercy  is  free  to  every 
intelligent  creature  that  is  on  the  globe,  or  that  shall  be  on  the  globe, 
as  an  absolutely  free  gift 

But  our  profit  in  this  amnesty  or  gift  must  come  as  all  benefit  of 
the  soul  conies  ;  that  is,  by  our  accepting  it  The  proffer  does  not  bring 
profit — the  realization  does.  Thus,  we  take  physical  things  by  our  phy- 
sical organs.  If  they  are  presented  to  us,  we  possess  them  only 
when  we  have  taken  them  in  the  way  in  which  physical  things,  mate. 
rial  things,  can  be  taken.  "When  intellectual  things  are  presented  to 
us  (ideas,  for  instance,  and  new  truths,  or  inflections  of  old  ones),  they 
are  of  no  validity,  and  of  no  use,  and  of  no  significance  to  us  as  long 
as  our  intellect,  being  dead,  does  not  rise  up  to  receive  them.  A  man 
presented  with  the  most  astonishing  discoveries  written  out  in  a 
book  which  he  cannot  read,  has  in  some  sense  a  gift  of  knowledge 
presented  to  him  ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  him,  simply  because  his  in- 
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telleot  cannot  receive  it  nnder  such  conditions.  If  the  gift  is  material, 
you  mast  accept  it  as  material  gifts  are  accepted.  If  the  gift  be  intel 
lectoal,  it  must  be  conferred  and  received  as  intellectual  gifts  are  con- 
ferred and  received.  If  the  gift  be  emotive,  then  it  must  appeal  to  the 
sensibility  of  reciprocal  emotion ;  as,  if  one  confers  confidence  or  affection 
or  friendship,  that  is  received  only  when  a  corresponding  warmth  of  af- 
fection rises  up  to  take  it  and  to  realize  it.  And  the  generosity,  the  life, 
the  goodness,  the  loving-kindness,  the  long-suffering  of  God — these  can 
be  received  by  us  only  through  some  corresponding  spiritual  sensibility. 
And  although  they  are  ours  in  one  sense,  in  another  sense  they  never 
avail  for  us  until  in  some  manner  we  take  them  home  to  ourselves. 
This  is  wliat  is  meant  by  receiving  the  free  grace  of  God  by  faith.  It 
is  the  nature  of  God  looking  out  upon  men,  sinful  and  degraded,  to  love 
them — as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  before  I  am  done.  To  love 
them  without  forfeit,  and  without  waiting  for  their  reformation  ;  to  love 
them  while  yet  they  are  sinners  and  sinning — that  is  the  nature  of  God. 
Yet  the  proclamation  of  that  nature  which  the  great  heart  of  God 
beams  and  pours  out ;  the  proclamation  of  benefaction,  pardon,  resto- 
ration, inspiration,  divinity,  for  every  living  soul;  the  proclamation  of 
the  dying  of  the  Saviour  to  give  liberty  to  mankind — if  it  falls  on  men 
at  sunshine  on  stone,  it  does  no  good.  For  this  great  knowledge,  this 
great  proclamation  of  divine,  loving  amnesty,  must  be  received  by  some 
feeling  that  corresponds  to  itself  before  it  takes  hold  of  men  with  any 
bene6t. 

A  worm,  to-dav — if  there  be  worms  in  December  unburied — lives  in 
a  world  just  as  large  and  just  as  rich  as  you  and  I  do;  but  how  much 
of  this  world  can  a  worm  appropriate?  And  what  is  all  the  world  to  it 
except  just  that  little  modicum  which  it  can  itself  appropriate  ?  The 
irorra  has  just  as  much  of  the  world  as  a  worm  can  use — not  a  bit 
more.    All  the  rest  to  it  is  surplusage. 

The  sparrow  that  hunts  the  worm  has  a  great  deal  larger  world  ; 
but  then  it  is  a  span  o w-world,  after  all ;  and  the  world  of  the  sparrow 
is  measured  by  the  power  of  the  sparrow  to  appropriate.  The  sparrow 
has  risen  above  the  worm,  a  great  way  in  organization,  and  a  great 
many  degrees  above  the  worm-form.  But,  after  all,  it  is  simply  a 
creature  of  that  world  which  it  can  appropriate. 

The  dog  is  far  higher  than  the  bird.  And  in  the  dog  you  begin  to 
we  the  germs  of  rational  intelligence,  and  the  germs  of  affection  and 
of  disposition.  The  dog  is,  as  it  were,  the  prophecy  of  the  man.  And 
J^t,  large  as  he  is,  advanced  as  he  is,  he  owns  only  just  so  much  world 
Ha  dog  can  appropriate.  What  to  the  dog  is  architecture,  in  respect 
to  its  element  of  beauty  t  Nothing.  He  has  no  eye  for  beauty.  What 
to  him  are  the  sciences  ?    Nothing.     What  is  knowledge  to  him  f 
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Nothing.  It  does  not  exist  to  him.  It  is  outside  of  his  possible  ap- 
prehension. Only  so  much  of  this  world  exists  to  that  dog  as  is  able 
to  get  into  him — into  his  apprehension  and  receptivity. 

When  you  go  to  an  intelligent  barbarian,  you  have  gone  a  great 
deal  higher  than  the  dog.  And  yet,  the  barbarian  has  in  this  world 
only  just  so  much  as  he  can  appropriate.  Yet  there  is  an  immense 
reach  of  reality  that  he  never  appreciates,  and  never  comes  into  sym- 
pathy with,  and  derives  no  benefit  from. 

And  from  the  barbarian  man,  step  by  step,  through  all  civilizing 
influences,  we  come  at  last  to  the  rational,  the  intelligent,  the  culti- 
vated and  spiritualized  man. 

And  ndw,  how  much  larger  the  world  is  to  him!  Yet  all  that 
part  of  the  great  outlying  world  that  he  has  no  affinity  for,  all  that  part 
of  it  for  which  he  has  no  experience,  no  susceptibility,  and  which  does 
not  interpret  itself  to  him  on  any  chord,  nor  along  any  avenue  of  in- 
telligence in  him — all  that  part  of  the  world  is  to  him  as  if  it  were  not 
And  if  there  be  outside  of  the  race  of  man  angelic  races ;  and  if,  high 
above  all  these,  God  over  all,  blessed  forever,  has  filled  the  concep- 
tion of  perfect ness,  of  beauty,  of  gracefulness,  of  gentleness,  of  sweet- 
ness, of  ineffable  love,  of  bounty,  and  of  beneficence  transcending  all 
conceptions  formed  in  our  lower  reaches  of  life ;  if  there  be  such  a  God 
as  this  in  the  heavens,  they  only  can  have  the  benefit  of  that  revelation 
of  God  who  have  some  capacity  to  reciprocate  it,  to  take  hold  of  it,  to 
see  it,  to  feel  it  But  to  all  those  who  have  no  such  capacity  he  is  as 
if  he  were  not.  Therefore  it  is  said  that  while  men  are  saved  by  God's 
unconditional  goodness,  because  it  is  the  nature  of  God  to  love  men, 
and  to  purify  them,  and  to  save  them,  they  are  not  saved,  after  all,  un- 
less the  knowledge,  the  proffer,  'coming  to  them,  is  accepted  by  some- 
thing in  them  which  corresponds  to  the  divine  nature.  It  is  all  as 
nothing  to  men  who  have  no  eyes  to  see  it,  no  heart  to  experience  it, 
and  no  will  to  accept  it  We  arc  saved  by  the  grace  or  gift  of  God, 
and  not  of  ourselves.  We  are  saved  by  the  faith  of  this  grace  or  gift 
of  God,  by  believing  it,  and  accepting  it  In  other  words,  that  is  the 
way  in  which  it  works. 

This,  then,  is  the  philosophy  of  faith,  or  receptive  belief.  And  the 
reason  why  God's  love  does  not  help  multitudes  of  men  to  whom  it  is 
preached,  is,  that  they  reciprocate  nothing  to  it. 

I  remark,  then,  in  the  first  place,  in  view  of  this  brief  statement, 
that  this  is  the  true  and  only  method  in  which  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
should  be  presented  to  men.  This  is  the  ground  and  reason  of  salva- 
tion, namely,  God's  nature.  It  is  the  presentation  of  a  personal  God,  fall 
of  love  and  full  of  mercy,  rescuing  from  sin  and  degradation  every 
soul  that  will  receive  his  love.     This  is  the  true  atonement     God  if 
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the  atonement.     What  he  has  done  shows  atoning  mercy;   but  the 

essence  and  centre  of  atonement  lies  in  God  himself,  and  not  in  any 

exhibitor}"  action  of  it     It  is  the  eternal  and  the  everlasting  nature  of 

love  to  heal  sin,  to  forgive  sin,  to  purify  men  from  their  lower  state 

ind  bring  them  np  out  of  the  bondage  of  the  flesh,  and  into  the  glori 

oiu  light  and  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.     Now,  if  one  wants  to  know 

why  a  man  is  saved,  by  the  grace  of  God  he  is  saved.    What  does  the 

grace  of  God  mean T    It  means  Gods  loving  power.  How  comes  God 

by  this  lovet     Ask  him.     Ask  eternity.     It  is  the  nature  of  God. 

A  presentation  to  mankind  of  the  theory  of  atonement  from  a 
lower  plane  than  this,  as  has  been  so  prevalent,  and  is  to  this  day  so 
prevalent,  is  pernicious.  Not  that  there  is  not,  or  may  not  be,  a  theory 
of  atonement ;  but  an  explanation  of  the  "plan  of  salvation"  as  it 
has  been  drawn  out  in  theology,  after  the  analogy,  mostly,  of  human 
civil  governments,  tends  to  destroy  the  essential  part  of  the  perso- 
nality of  God  in  the  quickening  and  saving  work  of  salvation.  God's 
mercy  through  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  presented,  evermore,  simply  as  the 
•overeign,  benignant,  blessed  act  of  a  divine  Person.  We  are  not,  in 
presenting  this  to  men,  to  go  back  and  ask  the  question,  "  Why  did 
beT  or  "How  did  he  ?  "  We  are  to  stand  simply  in  this  great  luminous 
feet,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  God  to  love ;  and  out  of  this  great  central 
nature  God  does  present  salvation  to  every  man.  Every  man 
that  will  receive  it  will  have  the  benefit  of  it.  Those  that  do  not 
accept  it  will  go  on  as  if  it  were  not  true,  and  to  them  it  will 
not  be  true.  That  is  the  law  of  the  universe.  There  is  sun-light 
enough  for  all  flowers  that  want  it ;  bnt  if  a  flower  is  under  a  rock 
the  sun-light  does  not  help  it.  Or,  if  you  can  imagine  such  a  thing  as 
a  flower  standing  where  the  sun  might  pour  down  upon  it,  and  hiding 
itaelf  away  out  of  the  sun's  rays;  if  you  can  imagine  it  as  resisting 
the  <liining  of  the  sun  so  that  his  light  cannot  reach  it,  the  sun  would 
be  of  no  advantage  to  it.  Summer  only  helps  things  that  take  sum- 
mer into  them. 

We  are  not,  then,  to  preach  the  plan,  of  salvation,  but  we  are  to 
preach  God,  to  men.  We  are  not  to  preach  the  atonement  ;  we  are 
topreach  Christ  We  are  not  to  preach  the  philosophy  of  redemption  ; 
*e  are  to  preach  the  blessedness  of  Gods  heart  and  soitt.  The  moment 
that  yon  undertake  to  preach  that  which  is  strictly  philosophical  in 
this  matter,  that  very  moment  you  preach  man's  theorizing  as  a  sub- 
rtitate  for  the  revelation  of  Goa  himself. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  "Do  not  the  Scriptures  teach  that  the  suffer- 
ing and  death  of  Christ  were  the  ground  and  reason  of  this  divine 
■*cy1"    I  reply,  No,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  men  think  they  do. 
Botg  not  to  dwell  upon  that,  the  Scriptures  do  teach,  I  think,  that 
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the  sinless  obedience,  the  expiatory  suffering  and  the  death  of  Christ 
had  some  relation,  in  the  invisible  realm  of  divine  government,  to  th< 
world  s  salvation.  I  know  that  a  great  many  dispute  that ;  but  I d< 
not  see  my  way  clear  to  set  it  aside.  After  careful  and  long  reading  oi 
Scripture,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  Apostles  taught,  and  mean 
men  to  believe,  that  the  suffering  of  Christ  had  an  expiatory  virtue  ii 
it ;  that  the  suffering  and  death  of  Christ  did  do  more  than  constitute 
a  manifestation  ;  that  they  did  have  a  virtue  that  in  some  way  change* 
things  in  the  great  world  behind  and  out  of  sight  I  cannot  fairly 
construe  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  other  than  so. 

But  it  stops  right  there,  without  going  one  single  step  further.  I 
merely  recognizes,  without  explanation,  without  solution,  the  facttha 
the  suffering  and  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  prepared  a  way  for  tin 
mercy  of  God  to  reach  mankind.  It  left  that  fact  without  a  syllabi* 
of  explanation  as  to  the  how  or  why. 

And    so    I   am  accustomed  to  say  that  I  believe  the    sufferinj 

and  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  did  have  an  influence,  out  of  m; 

knowledge,  and  out  of  the  world's  knowledge,  which  will  be  reveale* 

hereafter ;  that  in  some  way  they  took  hold  of  the  processes  of  thing 

in  the  universe ;  and  that  all  that  part  of  Christ's  suffering  which  is  ex 

plained  to  us,  iterated  and  reiterated  as  a  motive  power,  all  that  part  o' 

it  which  is  addressed  to  our  conscience  and  our  intelligence  and  oursu* 

eeptibility,  is  this :  that  the  influence  of  it  was  to  make  manifest  ths 

which   inhered    in  the    nature    of  God ;  and  that  the  sufferings  o1 

Christ,  so  far  as  we   are  concerned, — so  far  as  we  are  to  6earch  thet 

out,  and  work  them  out, — have  not  so  much  to  do  with  the  econom; 

of  God's  moral   government,  as  with  the  influence   which  is  to  b 

exerted  among  men.     And  obedience,  and  suffering  willingly  borne 

and  death  triumphantly  met — all  these  are  modes  by  which  we  meal 

ure  what  is  the  fullness  of  love,  the  strength  of  love,  the  depth  of  lovi 

and  the  power  of  love.     Our  Lord  declared : 

"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  lifeft 
his  friends." 

And  it  is  said  in  the  passage  which  I  have  read  in  your  hearin 

this  morning : 

"Scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die:  yet  peradventure  for 
good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die.  But  God  commendeth  his  love  1 
us,  In  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners  [bad  as  wo  could  be :  I  do  not  mean  sii 
ning  as  badly  as  we  could,  but  being  out  of  friendship  and  out  of  sympath] 
and  so  being  in  the  remotest  sphere  possible  from  the  expectation  of  M 
such  goodness] — God  commendeth  his  love  toward  us,  in  that  while  we  wei 
yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us." 

There  was  the  commendation  of  love.  It  was  an  emotion  tha 
would  bear  suffering.  It  was  an  emotion  that  would  bear  pangs  ui 
utterable.     It  was  an  emotion  that  could  go  through  a  long  erpei 
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enoe  of  humiliation,  and  death  itself — and  under  circumstances  that 
no  human  intelligence  can  ever  interpret     For  the  experience  of  one 
Man  no  man  can  interpret.   The  experience  of  so  great  a  nature  as  that 
of  Christ,  going  through  that  which  he  went  through,  no  man  can 
conceive  of.     That  it  was  vast,  that  it  was  voluminous,  Gethsemane 
bears  witness.     Many  a  drooping  hour  when  his  soul  was  troubled 
well-nigh  onto   death   bears  witness  to  its  greatness.     It  was  very 
different  and  far  beyond  all  common  human  experience.     And  all  of  it, 
—what  he  thought,  and  felt,  and  suffered,  and  forbore,  and  did, — we 
are  told   by   the  Apostle    are  commendations  of  the  love   of  God. 
They  are  interpretations  of  it ;  they  are  the  measures  of  it     And  so 
fur  as  we  are  concerned,  all  that  we  need  to  know  of  the  philosophy 
tf  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  is  this :  that  they  measure  to  us  the  great- 
ness of  his  mercy  and  the  greatness  of  God's  love ;  that  they  inter- 
pret to  us  the  effulgence  and  the  fullness  of  that  divine  generosity  aud 
of  that  divine  kindness  in  which  is  the  hope  of  the  world, and  the  sal- 
vation of  every  man  that  is  saved. 

When,  then,  we  are  to  preach  the  salvation  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  it  is  not  for  us  to  preach  so  much  an  explanation  of  how  Christ 
was  enabled  to  be  "just,  and  yet  the  Justifier."  It  may  be  true  that 
there  was  a  process  which  he  went  through  in  order  to  be  just  and 
yet  the  Justifier;  but  the  philosophy  of  that  process  is  never 
explained.  It  may  be  implied  ;  it  is  implied :  but  all  the  explana- 
tion there  is  of  it  is  but  a  hint.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  that  which 
the  Scripture  does  deal  in,  is  that  Christ  is  prepared  to  save  ;  and  that, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  ground  and  reason  of  mercy  and  salva- 
tion is  love  in  Christ  to  us.  The  declaration  is  not*  *'  Because  I  have 
gone  through  such,  and  such,  and  such  steps  I  am  now  qualified  to 
offer  you  salvation.*'  It  is,  "  Salvation  is  possible  to  the  worst  sinners, 
because  God  loves  so.  And  that  he  does  love  so  is  made  manifest  by 
what  He  has  suffered  to  show  it"  The  suffering  and  the  experience 
of  Christ  are  always  arguments  interpreting  the  greatness  of  the  love 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  not  philosophical  statements  for  the  sake 
of  establishing  or  illustrating  some  mysterious  plan  which  lies  back 
unexplained. 

If,  then,  a  man  knows  that  the  nature  of  God,  as  made  manifest 
through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  him,  is  such  that  it  is  his  desire, 
tnd  has  been  from  eternity,  and  will  be  to  eternity,  to  raise  the  weak, 
to  lift  up  the  fallen,  to  forgive  the  sinful,  to  build  up  those  that  are 
cart  down,  to  fill  meager  and  fainting  souls  with  strength  and  sus- 
tenance and  power,  and  to  carry  them  on  to  glory,  and  that  lie  does 
this  for  just  the  same  reason  that  a  mother  does  things  for  her  child — 
not  because  the  public  sentiment  makes  her ;   not  because  the  law 
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makes  her ;  not  because  the  ohild  is  going  to  pay  her  back  ;  but  out 
of  the  fountain  of  motherhood ;  out  of  that  instinct  and  impulsion  of 
love  in  her  own  bosom  which  makes  her  succor  the  poor  and  needy, 
the  ground  and  reason  of  safety  for  the  ohild  being  found  in  her  hve 
— if  a  man  knows  this,  he  knows  all  that  the  Scriptures  undertake  to 
teach  him  on  this  subject,  and  he  does  not  need  to  search  for  any  fur- 
ther explanation  of  it.  Says  God,  "  In  my  ineffable  and  everlasting 
love  is  the  salvation  of  the  world  ;  and  I  pardon,  I  spare,  I  pity,  I  de- 
liver, and  I  will  ransom  with  an  everlasting  salvation, every  one  that 
believes  in  me,  because  I  am  so  loving  and  so  generous.  It  is  my 
nature  to  love.  I  am  Father,  and  I  will  brood  the  world  as  father- 
hood and  motherhood  brood  the  cradle."  That  is  the  divinit?  and 
the  power  of  the  universe.  That  is  the  infinite  power  of  love.  That 
is  the  truth  of  the  atonement  That  is  the  glory  of  the  atonement,  in 
the  Father,  and  in  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  they  are 
founded  (they  were  illustrated  in  Jerusalem,  but  never  founded  there)— 
they  are  founded  in  the  eternity  of  God — in  that  drift  and  current, 
moving  mighty  as  the  ages,  from  eternity  to  eternity.  And  our  sal- 
vation stands,  not  in  any  plan,  or  theory,  or  explanation,  or  arrange- 
ment, but  in  the  force  of  the  whole  total  nature  of  God,  as  a  Being  of 
infinite  love,  and  therefore  of  infinite  compassion  and  infinite  succor. 

And  that  is  the  thing  to  be  preached.  That  is  the  thing  which 
breaks  down  the  heart.  That  is  the  thing  which  makes  men  bow 
down  their  heads,  and  say,  "  If  this  be  God,  let  me  worship.**  That  is 
the  thing  which  gives  ho|>e  and  courage  to  mankind. 

If  one  be  sick,  and  you  present  him  medicine,  knowing  his  sick- 
ness perfectly  well,  and  saying  to  him,  "This  will  certainly  alleviate 
your  pain,  and  restore  you,"  he  takes  the  medicine.  How  ?  By  faith 
in  your  statement,  simply.  And  he  is  relieved  by  it.  But  suppose 
you  thought  it  necessary  to  say  to  bim,  "This  medicine  was  gathered, 
some  of  it  in  Africa,  and  some  of  it  in  South  America ;  and  it  was 
gathered  at  such  and  such  seasons  of  the  year.  The  juices  of  the 
plant  were  extracted  and  prepared.  And  then  by  commerce  they 
were  brought  hither.  And  now  these  various  elements  have  heen 
brought  together  and  triturated  in  such  and  such  proportions.  And 
when  taken,  one  part  goes  to  the  secretions,  and  another  part  goes  to 
the  liver,  and  another  part  goes  to  the  nerves.  And  so,  this  being  the 
way  in  which  the  medicine  was  obtained,  in  which  it  was  made,  and 
in  which  it  operates,  if  you  take  it  you  will  get  well."  If  you  were 
trying  to  make  a  doctor,  I  do  not  dispute  that  this  might  be  a  wise 
method,  and  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  undertake  to  show  him 
whence  medicine  comes,  and  how  it  operates,  in  order  to  direct  him 
in  the  prescription  of  mediciue :  but  if  you  were  prescribing  for  a 
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patient  that  w»s  rick,  and  that  was  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  present 
pain,  you  would  not  think  of  entering  into  a  botanical  explanation  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  medicine,  nor  as  to  the  philosophy  of  its  opera- 
tion. 

Now,  I  do  not  say  but  there  may  be  reasons  why,  in  the  chair 
of  theology,  when  you  are  discussing  the  abstract  nature  of  all  gov- 
ernments, and  the  abstract  nature  of  all  things  derived  from  one 
Boarce  or  another,  it  may  be  proper  and  necessary  to  discuss  this 
matter  of  God's  moral  government  There  is  no  question  that  may 
not  be  raised  under  such  circumstances.  There  is  no  question  that 
may  not  be  in  order  in  the  philosopher's  or  the  professors  chair.  But 
when  the  Gospel  is  being  preached,  I  protest  against  your  present- 
ing your  philosophy  of  God's  medicine  for  the  soul's  want,  befoi-e 
prescribing  the*  medicine  for  that  want  First  bring  God's  love  to 
the  soul  that  is  sick,  and  let  the  heart  take  it ;  and  then  the  man  is 
healed  by  it  whether  he  knows  where  it  came  from,  how  it  is  pre- 
pared, and*  why  it  was  presented  to  him,  or  not 

Food  for  the  starving  does  not  require  that  the  starving  shall  un- 
fcretand  the  origin  of  the  food,  or  the  operation  of  it.  Raiment  for 
the  cold  does  not  require  that  they  for  whom  it  is  provided  shall  know 
thence  it  comes.  A  house  of  refuge  being  opened  to  those  who  are 
hard  pressed,  it  is  not  needful,  before  they  come  in  to  enjoy  its  com- 
forts, that  they  should  know  just  when  it  was  built,  and  just  how  it 
*is  hailt,  and  just  how  it  was  paid  for,  and  just  ho  v  it  was  arranged 
whhin.  A  knowledge  of  the  history  and  economy  of  that  house  is  not 
iecessary  before  one  takes  the  mercy  which  it  offers. 

A  life-boat  puts  out  to  a  foundering  ship.  Is  it  needful  before  one 
fctpa  from  the  sinking  vessel  into  the  frail  life-boat,  that  every  single 
thing  about  it  shall  be  explained  to  him?  Must  he  wait  and 
he  informed  who  made  it,  and  of  what  materials  it  is  constructed  1 
Jen  never  act  in  that  way  on  subjects  of  that  kind.  It  is  only  in  mat- 
ters of  theology  that  they  act  so  strangely.  In  all  the  great  wel- 
fcres  of  life,  men  do  not  undertake  to  teach  the  philosophy  of  things 
before  the  benefit  of  those  things  can  be  availed  of ;  and  they  ought 
**  to  do  it  in  matters  so  important  and  vital  as  the  question  of  their 
■ouTs  salvation.  That  which  is  essential  is  this  reciprocal  love.  God 
*>  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  Son  to  die  for  it ;  and  He  died  for 
it  while  yet  it  was  at  enmity  to  him.  And  whoever  believes  that  this 
tying  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  evidence  and  interpretation  of 
God's  pardoning  love  ;  whoever  will  accept  that  truth,  and  believe  it; 
whoever  feels  constantly  the  gushing  in  his  soul  of  that  love,  and  the 
•Wiinty  of  it,  is  saved  by  the  ingress  through  grace,  as  it  is  called, 
fifths  truth  into  his  nature. 
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Tnat  which  has  power  with  men,  then,  I  think  to  be,  not  that 
which  presents  to  them  the  history,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  moral  mech- 
anism in  the  universe ;  but  that  which  presents  to  them  a  personal 
God,  clothed  with  all  the  sympathies,  and  all  the  yearnings,  and  all  the 
desires  that  characterize  a  father.  That  certainly  is  the  way  in  which 
the  apostles  preached  Christ  everywhere  ;  and  that  is  the  way  which 
subsequent  experience  proves  to  be  the  most  beneficial  preaching  of 
Christ.  That  which  men  most  need  to  have  preached,  is  not  a  plan  of 
sal  v:it  ion,  but  Christ.  Preaching  God,  and  not  the  philosophy  of  God's 
moral  government, is  what  is  needed. 

I  remark,  in  the  second  place,  that  Paul  does  discuss  the  plan  of 
salvation  ;  but  how  ?  And  to  whom  ?  Why,  to  the  Jews.  We  find, 
for  instance,  in  the  apostles'  writings — principally  in  Paul's — the  de- 
claration that  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law,  and  that  Christ  made  a  sat- 
isfaction for  the  law,  and  that  he  fulfilled  the  law,  and  made  it  honor- 
able. And  so  men  have  inferred  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  ne- 
cessary in  order  that  God  should  first  satisfy  the  claims  of  justice  and 
the  claims  of  law  throughout  the  universe ;  and  that  when  thev  had 
been  satisfied  (some  said  in  one  way,  and  some  in  another ;  for  there  have 
been  infinite  diversities  of  theories  in  respect  to  this)  then  he  could  con- 
sistently with  justice  oiler  salvation  to  all  that  would  comply  with  the 
terms.  Now  this  is,  in  my  humble  judgment,  surplusage.  The  whole 
question  that  Paul  argued  with  the  Jews  was  just  as  simple  as  A,B\CL 
Christ  came  to  the  Jews,  himself  a  Jew,  and  a  follower  of  the  Jewish 
Law,  declaring  that  that  law  should  never  pass  away. 

"Till  heaven  ami  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  part 
from  the  law  till  all  be  fulfilled." 

That  is  its  substantial  basis.  And  when  the  apostles  began  to  teach 
Christ,  men  said,  "  Our  fathers  have  been  chastised  enough  for  aband- 
oning the  law  of  Moses.  This  is  God's  law,  made  known  to  us,  and  con- 
firmed through  ages  by  proofs  immutable;  and  we  are  not  going  into 
a  new  religion.  We  are  not  troinsj  to  throw  aside  the  Mosaic  la* 
and  take  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ."  And  what  was  the  answer 
of  the  apostle?  It  was  this:  u  My  dear  brethren,  you  do  not 
abandon  Moses,  and  you  do  not  abandon  the  law  of  God,  when  youac- 
cepi  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  for  Jesus  Christ  himself  is  the  law.  Th0 
law  means  him.  It  was  the  foreshadowing  of  him.  Aud  in  taking  that 
which  is  the  substance  instead  of  the  shadow,  you  fulfill  the  law  bettcf 
than  if  you  took  the  law,  and  left  the  personal  Christ  out  You  do  not 
understand  that  in  your  history  the  whole  economy  of  Moses  was  • 
schoolmaster  to  bring  you  to  Christ :  and  that  when  Christ  comes,  and 
you  take  him,  instead  o\%  taking  something  antagonistic  to  your  la*t 
you  take  that  selfsame  thing.    You  keep  it  through  a  person  in  a  man- 
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Ber  that  you  could  not  until  Christ  came.  And  therefore  you  £o  not 
give  up  the  law.  Christ  makes  the  law  more  honorable,  larger,  nobler, 
wider,  more  spiritual. 

Now,  this  was  a  historical  argument  to  the  Jew  which  had  great 
meaning  and  which  extricated  him  from  embarrassment ;  for,  through- 
out, "  the  law"  means  the  law  of  God  as  taught  by  Moses,  the  Jewish 
law,  the  only  law  the  Jews  knew  or  cared  anything  about  But,  when 
i  modern  teacher  goes  before  a  modern  audience  that  has  no  such  his- 
torical snare  or  beset  merit,  that  has  never  been  educated  in  the  Jewish 
law,  and  undertakes  to  argue  that  God  himself  must  satisfy  the  great 
moral  law,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Jews  argued  it,  he  has  violated 
historical  propriety ;  he  has  gone  aside  from  scriptural  example ;  he  has 
introduced  an  official,  and  I  think  a  merely  scholastic  issue  that  does  not 
belong  to  the  Bible,  and  only  perplexes  man's  understanding.  There- 
fore, when  you  read  in  the  New  Testament  that  the  law  had  to  be 
thought  of  and  to  be  observed,  do  not  think  that  it  is  meant  that  God 
had,  before  he  could  offer  pardon  to  the  world,  to  sit  down  and  say  to 
himself,  u  How  shall  I  pardon  the  world  that  lies  in  wickedness  t  If 
I  do,  all  my  intelligent  creatures  in  heaven  will  get  up  and  say, 
'Where  is  your  justice?'  Now,  I  must  take  care  of  the  angels,  and  the 
iniverse  first ;  and  when  I  have  taken  care  of  these,  I  can  forgive  sin- 
Ben."    This  is  the  modern  fictitious  and  false  notion. 

Over  against  it,  I  present  the  sublime  defense  made  by  God  him- 
*MJ  when,  in  answer  to  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the 
Jews,  who  thought  that  he  could  not  save  any  but  Jews,  he  said,  "  I 
will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  I  will  have  compas- 
boo  on  whom  I  will  have  compassion."  It  is  God's  declaration  of  in- 
dependence to  act  according  to  the  impulse  of  his  own  glorious  person- 
ify. a  I  am  not  tied  up  by  my  promises  to  Abraham  ;  I  am  not  tied 
ipby  any  federation  with  the  Jews,"  said  God  :  "I  have  liberty  of  in- 
fcite  love,  and  of  individual  justice ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  holds 
■fc  There  is  no  system,  no  government,  no  anything  that  prevents 
■J  letting  flash  and  flame  out  my  own  personal  power  of  nature." 

And  that  which  was  true  in  answering  the  Jewish  prejudices  and 
tttional  conceit,  is  still  more  eminently  true  in  answering  the  scholastic 
eooceit  of  the  philosophy  of  atonement.  God  saves  men  because  ho 
Iwes  to  save  them.  His  mercy  saves  every  man  who  knows  enough 
to  open  his  heart  and  say,  "  I  will  take  it,  and  believe  in  it,and  rejoice 
bit." 

I  see  people  going  by  my  house  on  whom  the  roaring  wind  and  the 
pelting  rain  are  beating  ;  and  I  open  my  door  and  say  to  a  poor,  slen- 
faly  clad,  feeble  woman,  without  umbrella,  without  cloak,  without 
gloves,  u  My  dear  madam,  come  up  hither.    Come  in."    She  ru*\\fe& 
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op  the  stoop,  glnd  of  a  shelter  from  the  biting  rain  and  hail ;  and 
I  close  the  door  on  her,  and  bring  her  to  the  fire.  Why  do  I  do  it? 
Because  I  am  a  humane  man.  It  is  just  that,  and  nothing  else.  Who 
is  she  f  Let  us  not  ask.  All  we  want  to  know  is  that  she  is  miserable. 
Why  do  I  show  her  mercy  ?  Because  she  is  virtuous  T  She  is  not.  Her 
hand  knows  theft  ;  her  heart  knows  guile  ;  but  she  is  miserable,  and 
she  suffers.  And  when  I  know  all  that,  do  I  send  her  away  from  my 
fire  ?  No.  I  feed  her.  I  clothe  her.  And  if  she  goes  out  from  my 
house,  she  goes  out  with  my  benefaction.  And  after  she  is  gone,  I 
console  myself  with  the  hope  that  my  kindness  to  her  will  lead  her  to 
better  ways.  Why  did  I  do  it  ?  Not  in  obedience  to  any  law.  There 
is  no  great  problem  of  metaphysics  in  it.  It  is  just  this :  That  1 
love  to  do  such  things  to  a  fellow  creature.  And  is  not  the  philoso- 
phy of  atonement  this  :  that  God  loves  to  heal  sinning  creature?  * 
And  he  loves  to  do  it  because  he  is  God.  That  is  the  reason  for  sir 
ning  men  to  lay  hold  of.  You  do  not  want  to  go  any  further  than  that. 
And  all  further  explanations  are  overlaid  with  the  miserable  fictitious 
systems  of  man's  justice  which  give  us  all  our  analogies  of  the  requi- 
sitions of  Gods  justice.  And  all  our  arguments  on  the  theory  of 
atonement,  as  based  upon  the  necessities  of  moral  law  and  govern- 
ment, are  derived  from  civil  jurisprudence.  Civil  jurisprudence  is  the 
best  form  of  law  that  meu  can  make;  and  yet,  it  is  a  very  ricketty 
affair.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that,  beginning  on  right,  sound 
principle,  runs,  at  every  single  step,  into  more  blunders  and  incon- 
sistencies. There  are  not  more  meshes  in  a  net  than  there  are  in  the 
administration  of  human  justice.  It  is  what  society  cannot  get  along 
without ;  but  it  is  not  a  perfect  system  in  theory,  and  still  less  in  prac- 
tice. And  are  you  to  derive  your  analogies  from  that  which  is  the 
mere  creature  of  weakness  and  necessity  f  And  are  you  to  lay  those 
analogies  upon  the  infinite  perfection  of  the  eternal  God,  and  8ayf 
"  Because  a  judge  on  the  earth  has  to  act  so  and  so,  Jehovah  has  to 
act  so  and  so  ?" 

That  explanation  of  the  law,  then,  which  had  a  historical  meaning 
to  the  Jew,  and  which  served  to  extricate  him  from  embarrassments, 
when  you  undertake  to  apply  it  to  us,  commuting  the  law  from  the  old 
historical,  ceremonial  laflr  into  the  abstract  or  modern  law  of  justice,  l* 
as  a  piece  of  mechanism  between  the  soul  and  a  personal  God. 

A  plan  of  Salvation  there  may  be ;  but  that  is  not  what  we  are  sent 
to  preach.  A  theory  of  atonement  there  may  be;  but  that  theory  we 
arc  not  sent  to  preach.  We  were  not  told  to  go  down  and  explain  to 
men  how  God  might  be  just,  and  the  Justifier ;  but  simply  that  he  ** 
just  when  he  justifies  md  clears,  and  when  he  condemns  as  welL  Th* 
accomplished  fact,  and  the  subiimest  and  supremest  fact  that  it  >* 
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owible  for  men  to  understand,  is  the  personality  of  the  overliving  and 
verlasting  God,  the  Source  of  life ;  the  Source  of  healing ;  the  Source 
f  inspiration ;  the  Source  of  growth ;  the  Architect  of  ages ;  the  Up- 
ttOder;  the  Nurse;  the  Father;  the  Mother;  the  Friend;  the  First 
Lnd  the  Last ;  the  Beginning  and  the  Ending ;  the  Author  and  the  Fin- 
iher.  That  is  what  He  is  to  every  needy  soul,  to  every  hungry  soul,  to 
very  wretched  soul.  God  is  enough,  in  the  infinite  fullness  of  his  nature 
nd  love  and  sympathy,  for  every  living  creature  on  the  boundless 
[lobe,  and  through  the  epochs  of  time.  And  that  great  fact  of  divine 
ove  in  personality — let  it  not  be  degenerated  into  a  web  of  metaphys- 
«l  Let  it  not  carnalize  itself  into  the  miserable  analogies  of  a  botched 
laman  justice!  Let  it  stand  and  glow  in  the  pure  sympathy  and  glo- 
rious personality  of  a  central  God  ;  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  all- 
loving,  all-drawing,  all-inspiring  and  lifting  up  men  into  their  ulti- 
mate and  rejoicing  condition  in  heaven.     There  is  atonement  for  you  I 

Every  end  of  religion  requires  that  man  should  be  brought  face  to 
Cue  and  heart  to  heart  with  a  loving  God.  For  it  is  this  divine  heart- 
power  that  is  our  whole  hope. 

You  remember  that  very  affecting  story  that  lies  unused  so  often  in 
the  Old  Testament,  where  the  Prophet  Elisha  was  at  night  called  in 
to  see  the  widow's  child.  The  child  was  dead.  It  was  the  only  light 
in  the  house ;  and  that  light  went  out  And  so  the  house  was  dark. 
And  you  remember  how  he  stretched  himself  on  that  child,  and  put 
his  face  on  the  little  child's  face,  and  put  his  hands  on  the  little  child's 
sands,  and  his  body,  part  by  part,  over  the  child's  body ;  and  how  the 
little  child  sneezed,  and  his  life  began  to  come  back  ?  Beautiful  it  is 
in  the  old  prophet's  story.  Infinitely  more  beautiful,  to  me,  is  the 
thought  that  the  great  God  lays  his  great  heart  on  my  heart,  and  on 
your  heart,  and  on  all  hearts.  And  it  is  this  pressure  of  the  heart  of 
God  that  wakes  in  my  life  correspondency,  sympathy,  hope,  love,  a 
new  life. 

And  it  is  that  which  men  want  It  is  power  to  realize  God, 
*nd  to  know  how  beautiful  he  is,  and  how  generous  he  is,  and  how 
tag-Mnfering  he  is,  and  how  abundant  he  is  in  mercy  and  kindness — 
though  he  will  not  clear  the  guilty  finally.  It  is  the  knowledge  of 
thig  that  breaks  down  the  flinty  hearts  of  men.  And  it  is  the  thing  for 
you  to  preach  and  talk,  as  it  is  the  thing,  also,  for  you  to  rejoice  in,  in 
jonr  own  personal  lives — namely,  the  glorious  fullness  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  the  manifestation  of  God,  as  pitying,  sparing,  forbearing,  re- 
building, converting,  sanctifying,  and  finally  saving. 

So,  then,  when  at  last  we  come  home  to  glory — then,  not  as  a  doo- 
Wne,  but  as  an  experience,  every  one  of  us  will  say,  "  By  the  grace  of 
God  I  am  what  I  am."    Then  we  will  say,  "  Not  by  works  oi  ngkiV- 
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eousness  which  I  have  done,  but  by  the  love  of  God,  I  hare  been 
saved." 

Let  me.read  now  again,  in  your  hearing,  that  whole  connection  in 
the  5th  of  Romans, — for  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  passages  of  Scripture, 
and  it  will  throw  light  on  still  another  point : 

"  When  we  were  yet  without  strength,  in  due  time  [or  in  the  fullness  of 
time]  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly." 

That  which  God's  love  is  willing  to  suffer  death  for,  is  ungodly 
men. 

"Nor  scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die  [among  men] ;  yet  perad- 
venture  for  a  good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die." 

A  merely  just  man  does  not  excite  much  sympathy.  A  benevolent 
man  excites  a  good  deal  of  sympathy ;  and  some  might  die  for  a  benev- 
olent man  though  they  would  not  for  a  just  man. 

"  But  God  commendeth  his  love  toward  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sin- 
ners, Christ  died  for  us." 

O  sinners !  he  loved  you  so   thit  while  you  were  yet  sinners  he 

died  for  you  ;  he  loves  you  so  that  while  you  are  yet  sinning,  your 

sinful  heart  does  not  obliterate  the  glory  of  his  love  toward  you. 

44  Much  more,  then,  being  now  justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved 
from  wrath  through  him.  For  if  when  we  were  euemies,  we  were  reconciled 
to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son ;  much  more  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be 
saved  by  his  life." 

That  is  to  say,  the  life  of  Christ  is  a  great  deal  more  efficacious,  is 
a  great  deal  more  powerful  in  the  general  salvation  of  this  world,  than 
his  death  was,  powerful  and  efficacious  as  that  was.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  here  is  all  the  philosophy  that  we  want,  and  all  the  explanation 
that  we  need  It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  Man  is  sinful,  and  utterly  unable 
to  build  himself  up ;  and  God,  in  the  spirit  of  infinite  love  and  gener- 
osity, shining  new  life  and  new  light,  pouring  abroad  effulgent  beams 
upon  the  hearts  of  men,  is  willing  to  rescue  them,  and  willing  to  build 
them  up.  And  what  time  any  heart  or  soul  looks  up,  beholds,  recog- 
nizes, receives ;  what  time  any  one  feels,  "  God  loves  me  with  an  infi- 
nite loving,  and  is  my  Father  for  my  soul's  good,"  it  is  because  the  cor- 
responding principle  of  love  has  sprung  into  being  in  that  souL  And 
the  moment  that  feeling  of  love  begins  to  work  in  you,  you  are  a  new 
creature ;  you  are  passed  from  death  to  life.  And  from  that  time  on- 
ward, the  mighty  nature  and  power  of  the  universe,  as  disclosed  in 
the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  wonderful  secret  influence,  will 
be  working  in  you  toward  sanctification ;  and  finally  you  shall  stand 
and  see  him  face  to  face,  when  the  work  is  completed  in  you,  and  yoo 
shall  be  like  him. 

Thanks  be  to  God  for  the  unspeakable  gift  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  I 
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And  to  every  poor,  needy,  wretched,  sinful,  conscience-smitten,  and 
consciously  weak  creature  in  this  congregation,  I  bring  no  elaborate 
system,  I  bring  no  mysticism,  I  bring  no  philosophical  curiosity,  I 
brjng  no  need  of  vast  knowledge  in  respect  to  moral  government  and 
to  the  plan  of  salvation;  but  I  bring  to  you  a  truth  which  is  just  as 
simple  as  the  truth  of  a  mother  overhanging  her  cradle.  I  bring  to 
von  the  nature  of  God  as  shown  in  Jesus  Christ — a  curative  nature  of 
love,  recreating.  And  I  say  that  this  God  is  revealed  for  you.  If  you 
need  help,  here  it  is.  If  you  need  forgiveness,  here  it  is  waiting  for 
you.  If  you  need  inspiration,  here  it  is.  It  is  not  formed  into  a  sys- 
tem; it  is  not  wrought  out  by  any  principle ;  it  is  this:  God,  in  Christ 
Jews,  loves,  spares,  pardons,  and  will  save. 

Now,  I  beseech  of  you,  if  your  thoughts  turn  toward  this  subject 
this  morning,  in  its  simple  disclosure ;  if  there  is  in  your  bosoms  a 
yearning  for  a  higher  life,  a  longing  for  a  better  experience,  turn  away 
from  all  human  knowledge.  Learn  in  prayer.  With  the  Word  of  God 
go  to  your  closet,  and  ask  that  blessing.  Seek  that  knowledge  by  faith, 
and  you  shall  not  seek  in  vain.  It  is  the  way  in  which  you  have  been 
invited.  It  is  the  way  in  which  thousands  have  gone.  And  to-day 
there  are  in  heaven  more  than  numbers  can  count,  who,  in  this  simple 
way,  believe  that  God  loves  them,  and  has  pardoned  them,  and  will 
love  them  unto  perfection,  and  who  embrace  Him  in  a  spirit  of  corres- 
ponding love.  There  are  multitudes  without  number  in  heaven  who 
triumph  over  the  victory  of  redeeming  grace.  May  more  be  added  to 
this  number — more  out  of  this  congregation  ;  more  out  of  our  families  1 
And,  Christian  brethren,  may  we  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  oor  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  unto  the  end.     Amen. 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  rejoice  in  thee,  thou  ever-loving  and  blessed  God.  We  rejoice  in  the 
gnatnen  of  thy  love,  and  in  the  power  which  it  hath,  and  shall  have.  We 
rejoioe  to  believe  that  it  shall  not  always  be  so,— that  by  those  in  heaven  thou 
■rt  known  and  adored,  though  by  a  few  only,  upon  earth ;  but  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  yet  cover  the  earth,  and  that  thy  will  shall  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Toward  that  consummation,  we  rejoice  to 
teHeve,  through  darkness,  through  light,  through  storm,  through  calm, 
things  are  tending,  and  love  shall  yet  be  victorious  over  selfishness  and 
toimalism;  and  all  things  shall  praise  thee,  and  rejoice  in  thee.  We 
take,  0  Lord,  to  quicken  our  faith,  and  to  take  comfort  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
couragements by  the  hope  of  victory.  We  desire  to  rejoice  in  the  day  of 
■nail  things,  when  wicked  men  are  strong  and  the  righteous  are  feeble.  We 
tore  to  take  shelter  in  the  prophecy  and  prediction  of  letter  things  to 
<*n>€.  We  rejoice  that  the  conflict,  a  part  of  which  we  wa^e,  is  not  endless 
^g rejoice  that  sighings  and  groauings  with  travailing  in  pain  until  now 
*Wch  have  belonged  to  the  whole  earth  shall  not  be  perpetuated  forever. 
?toe shall  be  an  end;  there  shall  be  illustrious  victory ;  there  shall  \>e  Vs? 
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and  peaoe  abiding  undisturbed  forever;  and  they  snail  be  crowned  wit 
love.  And  all  that  are  thine  own,  purified  from  every  stain  and  from  evei 
•pot,  shall  rejoice  together,  being  as  the  sons  of  God. 

Now,  Lord,  we  l>eseeoh  of  thee  that  we  may  enter  into  the  greatness  < 
thy  thought,  and  into  the  zeal  with  which  thou  art  pushing  the  world  fo 
ward  towards  the  day  of  final  consummation.  May  we,  in  our  own  heart 
be  cleansed  from  all  unrighteousness,  and  become  as  little  children.  An 
with  the  simplicity  of  faith  and  love  may  we  embrace  Jesus,  our  Saviour,  as 
live  in  him,  and  abide  in  the  power  of  his  resurrection.  May  we  be  raise 
from  all  death  and  from  all  sin  into  newness  of  life.  We  pray  that  we  nu 
be  quickened  by  the  divine  Spirit.  We  know  how  quickly  drops  our  natui 
back  towards  earth  again.  We  know  that  but  for  the  shining  of  the  ligl 
of  thy  Spirit  all  our  light  would  turn  to  darkness;  and  that  but  for  tt 
attraction  of  the  divine  love,  we  should  fall  back  again  to  dust.  And  i 
pray  for  this  quickening  inlluence  of  thy  Spirit,  and  for  this  life  of  Ck 
shed  abroad  in  our  hearts.  We  pray  that  sin  may  not  have  dominion  ov< 
us,  nor  within  us ;  that  we  may  be  able  to  overcome  temptations  and  resi 
oasily  besetting  sins ;  that  we  may  be  able  to  live  by  faith,  and  have  the  vit 
tory  of  faith.  If  there  are  those  who  are  storm-bestead,  those  who  are  drive 
for  refuge  and  know  not  whither  to  flee,  O  Lord,  let  them  to-day  see  tt 
heart  of  God,  the  refuge  of  the  sorrowful.  Let  them,  to-day,  behold  tt 
mercy  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  help  of  every  needy  one.  Let  them  behol 
the  sweet  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  that  brings  us  consolation  throng 
all  the  sorrows  of  life.  We  pray  for  all  that  are  tempted  more  than  they  ai 
able  to  bear ;  and  for  all  that  to-day  look  back  upon  their  evil  ways  to  n 
pent  of  them,  and  turn  from  them  that  they  may  live.  Grant  them  th 
quickening  iotiueuee  and  great  encouragement.  Meet  them  with  benedl 
tions.    And  grout  to  them  that  forgiveness  which  they  supplicate. 

Bless  those  that  prny  for  others— parents  for  children ;  friends  for  friendi 
companions  for  companions ;  teachers  for  their  pupils ;  and  all  that  pray  fc 
those  that  are  separated  from  them  and  are  afar  off  from  them.  We  pra 
that  this  may  be  a  golden  hour  of  their  experience.  And  bless  the  absen 
ones.  Remember  those  that  go  down  upon  the  great  waters.  Remembe 
those  that  are  separated  by  the  seas  from  those  that  love  them.  Remembe 
those  that  are  strangers  in  foreign  lands.  Remember  those  that  are  in  tb 
wilderness  where  no  man  dwelleth.  Remember  all,  this  day,  with  divin 
blessing,  whom  our  hearts  remember. 

And  we  pray,  O  Lord,  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  al 
those  who,  to-day,  shall  make  known  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  unsearchabl 
riches  of  divine  love.  And  wherever  they  are,  may  their  hands  be  strength 
ened  and  their  hearts  be  encouraged  ;  and  may  they  preach  faithfully  tfy 
word  in  season  and  out  of  season.  Even  if  they  see  no  fruit  from  their  sow 
ing,  still  may  they  sow  their  seed  by  the  side  of  all  waters. 

And  we  pray  that  thy  blessing  may  rest  upon  all  those  that  have  gon< 
and  are  going  forth  to  the  poor  and  ignorant  to  bring  them  up  from  degra* 
dation,  and  make  them  like  the  Master.  May  they  have  the  spirit  of  conso- 
lation in  their  work ;  and  may  they  see  that  the  travail  of  their  soul  is  proa 
peri  tig. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Bring  war» 
and  all  their  cruelties  and  sufferings,  speedily  to  an  end.  Grant  that  nation* 
may  learn  war  no  more.  May  benevolence  take  the  place  of  selfishness;  and 
may  men  learn  more  to  love  and  less  to  hate.  And  may  that  kingdom  in 
which  dwelleth  righteousness  come,  and  the  whole  earth  see  the  salvation  of 
God. 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  praises  evermor* 
Amen* 
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-*••- 


And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Wliy  reason  ye,  because  ye  have  no  bread? 
peroerce  ye  not  yet,  neither  understand?  have  ye  your  heart  yet  hardened  ? 
Hiring  eyes,  see  ye  not  ?  and  haying  ears,  hear  ye  not  ?  and  do  ye  not  re- 
member r '—Mark  yiii.,  17-18. 


«•••- 


There  is  very  much  Scripture  which  always  has  to  be  interpreted 
with  an  allowance  for  the  different  languages  in  which  it  was  written, 
the  different  nations  out  of  which  it  sprang,  and  the  difference  which 
there  is  between  Oriental  modes  of  thought  and  Oriental  expressions,  and 
our  modern  methods  of  thinking  and  methods  of  expression.  This  is 
apparent,  not  unfrequently,  in  the  teachings  of  our  Lord.  For  although 
the  a  style,"  as  it  is  called,  which  was  employed  by  the  Saviour,  seems 
at  the  first  thought  to  be  very  simpH  it  was  evidently  full  of  enigma, 
of  paradox,  of  parable,  of  proverb,  oJ  u  dark  sayings,"  as  they  were 
called, — unlike  our  philosophical  mode.  The  immediate  occasion  of 
these  words  which  I  have  read,  and  which  are  severer  in  seeming  than 
they  were  in  fact,  veiled  under  the  form  of  rebuke,  was  a  caution  given 
ly  Christ  to  his  disciples  to  "  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees, 
»nd  of  the  leaven  of  Herod."  Their  ear  caught  that  word  leaven  ;  and 
they  took  it  literally  as  meaning  the  physical  idea. 

We  smile  at  their  simplicity  in  supposing  the  rebuke  to  be  because 
they  had  taken  no  bread  with  them — for  that  was  their  interpretation 
of  it  And  he  rebukes  them  for  not  understanding  him.  He  recalls 
to  them  the  miracles  by  which  he  created  for  thousands  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  bread  and  of  meat ;  and  it  is  as  if  he  had  said,  "  How  could  you 
appose  that,  because  you  had  taken  no  leaven  with  you,  I  cautioned 
you  against  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  meaning  that  you  must  not  bar- 
tow  their  leaven,  nor  make  bread  in  their  troughs  ?  It  is  another  thing 
fat  I  taught ;  namely,  that  you  should  follow,  not  their  teachings 
hot  mine,  and  understand,  as  it  is  time  that  you  should  understand, 
^ritual  things,  having  been  so  long  with  me,  and  having  had  so  much 
J,ttt^action.■,  This  is  the  purport  of  the  passage.    They  had  the  means 

•wtdat Uokkiko,  Dae.  11, 1870.  Lxsbon :  Lctkib zli. 27-fiO.  Hymns  (Plymouth  Collection): 
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of  understanding  him,  and  they  should  have  employed  those  means. 
This  is  his  way  of  saying,  "  Every  man  is  responsible  for  the  use  of  his 
own  faculties  in  ascertaining  all  the  truth  which  is  necessary  for  hie 
conduct  You  have  eyes ;  why  do  you  not  see  t  You  hoot  ears, 
%ohy  do  you  not  hear  t — these  senses  standing  for  faculties  at  large. 

Men  are  equipped  with  all  necessary  faculties  for  their  guidance 
both  in  the  physical  and  in  the  moral  world,  and  they  are  practically 
held  responsible,  in  consequence,  for  the  right  use  of  their  faculties,  am 
for  right  judgments  formed  by  means  of  them.  However  many  help 
there  may  be  in  the  world,  there  are  no  substitutes  for  a  man's  owi 
judgment  and  choice  and  action.  However  many  things  there  mayb 
in  which  men  may  transfer  a  part  of  themselves,  as  it  were,  to  others 
there  is  a  central  element  in  every  man  that  is  untransferable ;  an< 
every  man  must  stand  for  himself,  think  for  himself,  find  out  truth  fo 
himself,  and  follow  for  himself  that  which  is  found  out.  Whoever  ma; 
help  him,  and  whatever  may  throw  light  upon  the  problem,  are  col 
lateral  He  is  the  principal.  And  this  is  not  the  law  of  certain  prom 
inent  and  strong  men  :  it  is  a  law  which  belongs  to  the  race.  It  i 
the  moral  economy  under  which  all  natural  laws  are  administered  ii 
their  relations  to  men  ;  under  which  all  civil  laws  are  administered 
under  which  all  moral  laws  are  administered. 

This  is  a  principle  so  profound,  and  it  touches  so  many  question! 
that  I  shall  feel  at  liberty  to  go  into  it  a  little  more  at  length  before . 
make  the  applications  of  it. 

Responsible  individualism  is  the  constituent  element  of  govern 
ment  and  of  society,  whether  you  regard  society  as  framed  of  God,  o 
as  fashioned  of  man.  It  is  not,  then,  the  desrgn  of  things  that  a  mai 
should  simply  go  right ;  because  if  to  go  right  had  been  all  that  wa 
meant,  it  would  have  been  far  easier  to  make  all  men  go  right  by  mat 
ing  them  differently.  No  puppet  goes  wrong.  Make  a  doll,  put  th 
machinery  to  it,  and  turn  the  crank,  and  it  will  go  just  as  you  mean  i 
shall,  every  time,  for  a  hundred  times,  and  never  make  a  mistake ;  bo 
it  is  a  puppet  when  you  have  got  through — no  more,  and  no  less.  Ani 
if  men's  rneiely  going  right  had  been  all  that  wras  desired,  they  coul 
have  been  made  after  a  very  different  pattern.  And  there  might  hav 
been  a  great  economy  of  materials  practiced.  Far  less  would  be  necef 
sary  to  make  a  man  that  should  simply  go  wThen  the  crank  was  turned 
If  that  had  been  all  that  was  needed,  perfect  men  could  very  easil; 
have  been  made.  People  seem  to  think  that  to  live  about  right  is  al 
that  is  required.  Not  at  all.  That  is  not  the  end.  Living  right  i 
only  the  means  to  an  end.  It  is  an  incident  to  something  greater 
The  divine  idea  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  seems  to  me  to  be  mat* 
hood — bulk  of  being,  variety  of  being,  power  of  being.     And  goinj 
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right  is  simply  the  way  by  which  men  are  to  come  to  that  augmented 
being. 

That  men  should  find  out  what  is  right,  therefore,  and  learn  how  to 
fulfill  what  they. find  out,  is  as  important  as  that  they  should  go  right 
It  is  the  finding  out  that  makes  men  grow.  It  is  the  exertion  to  do 
what  you  have  ascertained  against  difficulties,  that  proves,  develops, 
forms  and  authenticates  manhood. '  For,  to  be  a  self-centered  individual, 
plenary  in  reason  and  moral  sense,  to  be  like  God — that  is  the  design 
which  God  says  he  is  working  out  in  man,  in  the  heaven,  and. upon 
earth.  And  the  method  by  which  he  works  men  toward  that  grand  de- 
sign is  to  lay  on  every  man  the  responsibility  of  using  the  faculties  with 
which  he  has  been  endowed,  in  their  own  spheres ;  putting  him  to  find 
oat  the  truth,  to  guide  himself  by  that  which  he  finds  out ;  giving 
him  ample  helps,  collateral  suggestions,  pattern,  counsel  and  law, 
giving  him  none  of  these  things  in  such  a  peremptory  form  as  to  super- 
sede his  own  individual  liberty  and  responsibility  for  finding  that  which 
is  right,  and  then  doing  that  which  he  has  found  out 

This  is  true  of  our  senses,  and  of  all  their  commerce  in  the  natural 
world.  Our  eye,  our  ear,  our  hand  may  be  trained ;  but  after  all,  there 
is  no  training,  there  can  be  no  training,  there  never  was  any  training, 
which  did  not  leave  the  individual  responsibility  untouched.  If  a  man 
ssyg,  "To  my  eyes  that  is  level,"  when  it  is  precipitous,  and  I  accept  his 
sight  in  lieu  of  my  own,  and  walk  over  the  precipice,  I  tumble  to  the 
bottom  none  the  less  because  I  take  his  sight  instead  of  my  own.  If  a 
man  says,  "  It  is  two  yards,"  and  I  stand  just  a  yard  from  him  as  he 
swings  a  whip,  I  none  the  less  take  the  whip  because  I  believe  him 
instead  of  believing  myself.  It  is  for  me  to  see,  and  to  follow  my  see- 
ing. I  may  help  myself ;  I  may  get  what  light  I  can  from  sources 
outside  of  myself;  I  may  form  my  judgment  in  any  complex  case 
by  the  assistance  of  other  people's  senses ;  but,  after  all,  I  am  the  pope 
of  my  own  senses ;  I  am  the  sovereign  of  my  own  faculties ;  and  it  is 
designed,  either  that  I  should  form  a  judgment,  and  act  according  to 
it»  or  that  I  should  take  the  penalties  and  the  consequences.  And  all 
the  early  part  of  our  life  is  spent  in  learning  how  to  use  our  senses ;  in 
Earning  how  to  be  a  being.  The  child  grows  first  by  learning  how 
himself  to  use  every  muscle,  every  bone,  every  limb ;  how  then  to  use 
those  higher  senses  which  stand  intimately  connected  with  mentality  ; 
*nd  how,  afterwards,  little  by  little,  having  gone  from  sensuousness  to 
intelligence,  to  go  from  mere  intelligence  to  sentiment,  and  from  senti- 
ent to  moral  sentiment,  or  to  that  which  is  right,  and  not  to  that 
which  is  fact  alcfie. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  we  may  not  derive  great  benefit  from 
Aforegoing  example  of  others ;  from  what  they  have  learned.   Books 
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may  help  as  train  our  senses ;  but  no  book,  and  no  teacher,  and  no  person 
outside  of  me  can  ever  dispossess  me  of  this,  that  I  am  primarily  set  to 
find  out  by  the  use  of  my  senses  all  the  truth  that  belongs  to  the  sphere 
in  which  they  act  The  sovereignty  of  the  individual — a  term  very 
much  abused,  and  yet  a  terra  that  may  convey  a  correct  idea — is  as- 
serted throughout  every  sphere  of  man's  action. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  transaction  of  secular  business.  It  is  the  best 
way,  although  it  is  the  hardest  way,  to  hold  every  person  responsible 
for  his  self-helpfulness,  for  his  individual  correctness  of  judgment,  and 
individual  correctness  of  measures  or  means  applied  to  ends.  Men  seek 
to  find  out  ways  which  shall  release  them  from  liability  to  mistakes. 
They  marvel,  frequently,  that  there  have  not  been  such  ways  found 
out.  They  think  that  when  the  millennial  day  comes,  things  will  be  so 
organized  in  this  world  that  all  things  will  come  symmetrically,  and 
that  men  will  come  into  affairs  naturally,  peacefully,  happily,  every  man 
finding  ever)' thing  done  to  hand,  or  else  the  doing  of  it  being  so  nat- 
ural and  so  easy  that  he  will  have  no  thought,  no  care,  no  ache,  no 
study,  no  responsibility.  Never :  never  :  never  I 

If  iron  is  to  be  made  into  a  tool,  it  has  to  go  into  the  fire,  and  on 
to  the  anvil.  Otherwise  a  tool  can  never  be  made  of  it  And  there 
never  will  come  a  day  in  which  a  man  can  be  made  into  a  man,  while 
the  economy  of  this  world  lasts,  except  by  going  into  the  fire,  and  on 
to  the  anvil,  and  under  the  hammer.  Manhood,  if  it  comes  at  all,  must 
come  through  a  great  many  mistakes,  and  a  good  deal  of  pain  from 
those  mistakes. 

Now,  take  a  man  in  business.  If  he  is  readily  expert  in  that  busi- 
ness, and  he  becomes  so  by  easy  ways,  it  must  be  a  very  simple  busi- 
ness. No  man  ever  becomes,  in  secular  affairs,  broad,  multifarious  in 
power,  eminent  and  pre-eminent,  except  it  be  by  a  tentative  series  of 
endeavors  ;  except  it  be  by  a  probation  which  implies  perplexity,  mis- 
take, blunder,  a  thousand  painful  forms  of  experience. 

Is  that  necessary?  Was  it  necessary  to  the  original  conception  of 
such  a  world  as  God  was  pleased  to  create  ?  It  certainly  is  the  fact  in 
respect  to  this  world  that  he  did  create.  What  other  worlds  he  may 
have  created,  \  do  not  know ;  but  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned 
the  divine  law  is  in  that  direction.  It  is  laying  the  responsibility  upon 
all  the  powers  of  a  man,  in  his  secular  affairs,  of  finding  out  the  truth, 
of  ascertaining  that  which  is  right.  The  skillful,  the  lucrative,  the  hon- 
orable, the  pleasurable — all  these  things  are  found  out  And  after  the 
world  has  been  finding  out  for  six  thousand  years  and  more,  no  man 
can  be  born  now,  and  not  have  to  find  out  just  as  muchias  they  did  who 
were  of  the  first  generation.  For  no  man  ever  transmitted  his  experi- 
ence to  anybody  else.  Really  an  experience  does  not  become  mine  till 
I  have  realized  it  in  my  own  action. 
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A  father  brings  up  his  children.  He  has  gone  through  the  school 
of  experience.  He  has  committed  innumerable  mistakes  ;  and  he  can 
point  to  this  or  that  mistake  and  save  the  child  from  it,  and  so  abbre- 
viate bis  course.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  parents  never  can  do : 
they  never  can  bring  up  their  child  so  that  he  will  be  a  skillful  man 
of  the  world,  without  suffering;  without  committing  blunders ;  without 
falling  into  endless  mistakes ;  without  having  been  obliged  to  ply  to 
the  very  root  his  own  faculties,  his  observation,  his  judgment  and  his 
wilL  That  you  cannot  help.  Everybody  must  go  through  that  school 
or  else  ho  has  no  business  in  this  world. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  in  civil  life.  A  government  that  thinks  for 
its  people,  or  that  undertakes  to  think  for  them,  dwarfs  them  at  once. 
Such  a  government  is  what  is  called  a  paternal  government,  and  is  the 
fool's  ideal  of  a  government.  It  is  a  government  of  fatuity.  It  is  a 
government  that  thinks  just  how  its  people  ought  to  act,  and  then  lays 
down  all  its  thoughts  inexact  concatenation,  and  then  has  physical  mo- 
tives by  which  the  whole  people  train  as  if  they  were  but  a  machine. 
Such  a  government  may  be  called  paternal,  and  men  may  admire  the 
onlvr  of  such  a  government ;  but  it  has  no  education  in  it.  It  has  no 
developing  power  in  it  It  is  a  machine,  and  it  makes  men  machines. 
An<l  there  never  was  an  ecclesiastical  or  civil  government  that  under- 
took to  think  for  men,  and  tell  them  how  to  think,  and  to  act  for  them, 
*n«l  tell  them  how  to  act,  that  it  did  not  take  from  them  the  power  of 
thinking  and  acting  to  any  purpose.  There  was  never  a  govern- 
ment of  Church  or  State  that  took  from  men  the  necessity  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  that  made  men  that  were  worth  having. 

As  1  shall  show,  the  sublimest  undertaking  of  it  was  in  the  Jewish 
economy.  "  What  the  law  could  not  do  in  that  it  was  weak,"  says  the 
ajxistle.  It  was  a  trial  and  a  failure.  And  if  that  failed,  there  is  noth- 
ing else  of  the  sort  that  will  ever  succeed.  But  I  shall  speak  more  at 
fcnjfth  upon  that  in  a  few  moments. 

Minute  rules  for  conduct,  for  the  sake  of  superseding  personal  re- 
*T" 'risibility  on  the  part  of  every  single  citizen,  makes  machine-men.  It 
fctins  easier  to  live  in  such  a  wav  as  this.  Men  think  it  abbreviates 
the  processes  of  life.  But  then,  it  generates  a  life  that  is  not  worth 
having.  It  is  not  in  analogy  with  nature.  It  is  not  the  design  of  na- 
tarctomake  a  grand  city,  but  to  make  grand  citizens.  It  is  not  im- 
P°rtant  that  there  should  be  a  magnificent  nation,  but  it  is  important 
tht  the  individual  elements  of  the  nation  should  be  large,  and  self- 
klpfnl,  and  vital  in  thought  and  in  purpose.  Yet,  time  and  history 
tare  ran  perpetually  to  making,  not  full  men,  but  something  less  than 
**&•  Churches,  cities,  nations,  have  been  built  up  as  if  the  aggregate 
ftune  was  a  more  important  thing  than  the  special  element.     It  is  the 
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same  in  our  moral  sphere.  Principles  are  given  to  us.  Men  find  oat 
the  applications  of  these  principles  on  every  side,  in  themselves,  in  their 
fellow  men,  in  their  minor  organizations,  and  in  their  larger  reach,  fur 
time  and  for  eternity.  The  responsibility  is  laid  on  us,  not  simply  of 
finding  out  what  has  been  told  us,  but  of  finding  out  a  great  deal  that 
has  not  been  told  us.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  men  are  to  be  left 
absolutely  alone  in  such  a  world  as  this  without  any  helps ;  without 
any  foregoing  experience,  recorded  and  reported ;  without  any  guides 
whatever.  Hut  in  all  cases  the  man  is  the  superior — not  the  guide. 
He  is  not.  to  be  judged  by,  but  is  to  judge  his  creed,  his  church,  and 
his  conduct  Man  is  superior  to  his  circumstances.  I  do  not  say  in 
point  of  view,  but  I  do  say  in  point  of  ideal,  this  is  the  design  of  God, 
plainly  indicated.  All  helps  are  good,  except  the  helps  that  smother 
self-help.  All  helps  are  to  be  employed  as  so  many  excitants  of  one's 
self.  All  other  men's  thinkings  are  good  for  you  if  they  make  yoa 
think.  If  they  overlay  your  thoughts  with  what  is  called  "knowledge," 
they  are  bad  for  you.  Other  meu's  thoughts  are  like  manure  on  farmed 
soil,  not  designed  to  be  the  thing  that  is  good,  but  to  stimulate  to  the 
production  of  that  which  is  good.  And  so  all  teaching,  and  all  think- 
ing, and  all  guiding,  and  all  experience  given  to  man,  are  given  to  him 
only  as  so  many  stimulants  to  develop  in  him  more  power  than  he 
would  have  had  without  them.  And  they  are  doing  their  work  whea 
they  are  making  him  work  ;  but  not  when  they  supersede  his  work, 
or  substitute  something  else  for  it.  These  things  are  helps,  therefore— 
not  governors. 

There  is  an  exception  in  cases  where  a  man  is  not  a  man.  A  child 
is  to  be  helped.  During  the  time  that  he  is  an  animal,  and  not  a  man, 
the  experience  of  the  parent  is  to  be  substituted  for  his  lack  of  experi- 
ence.    And  we  do  not  let  him  come  into  this  reasoning  at  all. 

There  is  only  one  other  exception,  namely,  that  of  persons  who  are 
children  all  their  life  long — for  there  are  some  so  weak  that  they  never 
outgrow  being  children,  and  go  out  of  life  the  same  size  as  they  came 
into  it  I  admit  that  there  is  to  be  an  economy  in  every  wise  society, 
to  take  care  of  the  feeble — the  feeble-minded. 

But  these  are  always  abnormal,  exceptional  cases;  whereas, the 
great  principle  goes  on,  that  it  is  the  divine  idea  of  the  development 
of  man  to  bring  to  bear  upon  him  such  stimulating  influences  as  shall 
compel  him,  having  eyes,  to  see,  having  ears,  to  hear,  and  having  rea- 
soning faculties,  to  think,  so  that  he  shall  be  educated,  and  self-edfr 
cated,  and  be  made  more  a  man  by  that  very  process  of  development 

Now  for  some  applications. 

The  first  is,  to  throw  light  on  democratic  governments,  and  also  on 
absolute  governments,   of  which   latter  we  have  had  a  very  lively 
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admen  in  Paris.  Some  of  oar  traveled  popinjays  oome  back  from 
trope,  talking  about  the  superb  order  of  Paris.  They  talk  about  the 
lendid  postal  system  there,  and  the  splendid  civic  systems.  They 
I  us  that  you  can  walk  through  the  streets  there,  in  the  middle  of  the 
ght,  in  any  direction.  The  police  arrangements,  they  say,  are  so 
mplete,  that  one  is  perfectly  safe.  They  represent  everything  as 
ing  orderly  in  the  highest  degree  there.  When  they  go  away,  they 
e  proud  of  our  democratic  government ;  but  when  they  return,  they 
e  full  of  admiration  for  autocratic  governments.  "Look,"  they  say, 
at  the  condition  of  New  Tork  city?  What  kind  of  a  government  is 
Kre  there  f  What  safety  is  there  there  for  a  man's  reputation,  his 
loney,  or  his  life  T  All  is  misrule  and  discord  in  that  city.  Here  is 
elf-government  for  you,"  these  aforesaid  popinjays  say,  "  and  there  is 
ntocratic  government :  give  me  that  Give  me  a  government  where 
here  is  order  and  peace ;  where  the  great  ends  of  society  are  perfectly 
wred;  and  where  there  is  safety  for  life  and  property  and  reputa- 

100." 

Is  that  the  only  thing,  then,  in  this  world  that  is  good  for  anything 
-the  safety  of  reputation,  the  safety  of  property,  and  the  safety  of 
ifct  The  least  valuable  thing  in  this  world  is  life,  frequently.  If  you 
eoold  only  make  a  good  selection  of  men,  there  would  be  nothing  so 
good  as  killing,  in  this  world.  The  trouble  is  that  promiscuous  killing 
generally  goes  from  the  bad  toward  the  good.  But  the  earth  is  bur- 
teed  with  worthless  population. 

Now,  that  which  the  autocratic  government  of  a  European  city  ao- 
•omplifihes,  is  this :  it  takes  away  from  its  citizens  the  drill  of  thinking, 
a  deprives  them  of  the  opportunity  of  learning  how  to  take  the  re- 
■pomibility  of  organizing  order  among  themselves.  And  that  which 
■a apparent  blot  upon  democratic  institutions  (and  it  is  a  difficulty; 
it  a  a  penalty ;  it  is  a  pain)  is,  that  it  does  not  immediately  accomplish 
*  good  ends  as  an  absolute  and  aristocratic  government  There  is  less 
personal  safety ;  there  are  more,  I  was  going  to  say,  "jobs,"  under  a  de- 
mocracy than  under  an  autocracy.  But  this  last  I  take  back :  there  are 
■ore  "jobs  "  under  an  autocracy  than  under  a  democracy — though  it 
rill  surprise  you  to  hear  me  say  it  There  are  apparent  advantages 
in  an  autocratic  government  But  in  the  long  run,  a  population  that 
be  been  brought  up  under  democratic  rule  (I  am  not  speaking  of  our 
•rty  phrase,  but  of  the  broad  philosophic  sense  of  the  term  democracy) 
-in  the  long  run  a  community  brought  up  to  think  for  itself,  to  organ- 
»  for  itself  to  take  the  penalties  of  it,  to  bear  the  evils  which  accom- 
pany it  until  they  become  unbearable,  and  then  to  cure  them,  and  so 
^  core  them  that  they  shall  not  break  out  again — in  the  long  run  they 
>i  wperior  in  intelligence,  in  genius  and  power,  to  a  generation  of 
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men  that  have  been  brought  up  in  the  puppet  order  of  Paris,  which 
some  men  so  eovet  and  want 

But  these  men,  without  manhood  in  themselves,  do  not  miss  it  in 
other  people ;  and  so  they  go  to  foreign  cities,  and  come  back  and  brag 
over  them,  and  dispraise  our  own  cities.  Not  that  there  are  not  evils 
that  go  along  with  self-government ;  not  that  there  are  not  monstrous 
evils  under  a  democratic  government  which  wait  long,  that  the  sword 
under  an  autocratic  government  cures  quick — for  the  sword  does  cure 
diseases  quick.  But  while  it  cures  the  diseases,  it  destroys  citizenship, 
On  the  other  hand,  citizenship  here  is  saved  while  the  evils  are  wait- 
ing long  to  be  cured  by  the  citizens  themselves.  A  republican  gov- 
ernment in  a  hundred  points  is  weaker  than  an  autocratic  government; 
but  in  this  one  point  it  is  the  strongest  government  that  ever  the  sun 
shone  upon — that  it  has  educated  a  race  of  men  that  are  men.  And 
it  is  to  make  men  that  the  world  was  built — though  you  might  not 
suspect  it  by  the  specimens. 

If,  then,  your  conception  of  municipal  government  is  a  city,  wound 
like  a  watch,  in  which  all  the  elements  are  simply  meant  to  go  with  ab- 
solute regularity ;  if  what  you  want  is  government  like  a  watch  which 
runs  just  so  every  day  from  year  to  year,  in  the  same  temperature, 
without  variation,  never  changing,  and  keeping  perfect  time,  then  an 
autocracy  is  what  you  want  But  if  you  want  a  government  that  shall 
develop  human  nature,  and  make  it  fresh,  and  various,  and  always  new 
and  progressive,  then  you  cannot  have  one  of  these  regulated  govern- 
ments. You  must  let  men  find  their  own  way,  and  bump  their  own 
heads,  curing  the  bumps ;  you  must  let  them  fall  into  mistakes,  and 
learn  by  falling  into  them  to  keep  out  of  them ;  and  by  and  by,  when 
enough  have  done  it,  by  cooperation  they  will  cure  the  eviL  Some- 
times the  constitution  breaks  down  before  the  cure  can  be  established; 
but  where  there  is  a  constitution  that  can  bear  the  strain,  and  the  cure 
is  established,  it  is  a  glorious  cure.  And  give  me  strong  men  rather 
than  strong  cities. 

Secondly.  We  see,  in  the  light  of  these  principles,  the  contrast 
actually  existing  between  Judaism  and  Christianity.  When  the 
Israelites  were  brought  out  of  Egypt  they  were  slaves.  The  great 
principle  which  Moses  undertook  to  inculcate  was  righteousness. 
Righteousness  means  acting  according  to  a  Rtraight  line,  as  it  were. 
He  laid  down  ordinances  and  laws  which  regulated  every  part  of  every 
man's  conduct  in  the  nation.  Those  ordinances  and  laws  went  into 
men's  dwellings,  and  into  their  industrial  occupations.  There  was  an 
autocracy  established  in  Church  and  State;  and  their  religion  and 
patriotism  were  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  undertook  to  pervade 
everything.  Every  day  was  marked  out*  and  every  hour  of  every  cby» 
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for  worship.  The  particular  place  where  they  were  to  worship  was 
pointed  oat.  They  were  instructed  how  they  were  to  worship,  and 
what  they  were  to  worship  with.  Not  only  were  they  instructed  that 
they  were  to  worship  with  certain  elements,  bat  they  were  instructed 
how  those  elements  were  to  be  prepared,  running  into  the  most  extra- 
ordinary minuteness,  until  men  were  perfectly  meshed  and  webbed  by 
provisions  for  doing  everything  right.  And  as  long  as  they  were 
very  low  and  weak,  this  economy  carried  them  up,  and  educated  them 
until,  if  they  could  escape  they  would  be  benefitted,  but  if  not  they 
would  be  injured.  That  which  is  the  best  thing  for  a  child  when  he 
is  fourteen  years  of  age  is  often  the  worst  thing  for  him  when  he  is 
twenty-four.  Clothes  that  are  a  very  good  fit  for  children  when  they 
are  six  years  old,  are  a  very  bad  fit  for  them  when  they  are  sixteen 
years  old,  and  must  be  let  out,  or  they  will  split  out  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  Mosaic  system  was  one  of  rigid  laws.  The  Christian  sys- 
tem was  one  without  any  instrumentation ;  without  one  single  institu- 
tion appointed  rigorously ;  without  one  single  point  that  represented 
the  precision  and  imperativeness  of  the  Mosaic  institution.  Our  Lord 
instituted  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and  put  the  stimulus  upon  men  to 
develop  reason  and  conscience  and  spirituality,  and  left  them  to  do  it 
in  perfect  freedom. 

This  does  not  argue  that  Christianity  should  not  have  days ;  but 
they  are  not  to  be  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord"  days.  It  does  not  argue 
that  there  should  not  be  institutions ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  rigorously 
authoritative  or  obligatory  institutions.  They  are  to  be  institutions 
nch  as  we  shall  have  found  to  be  useful,  and  which  we  shall  there- 
fore use,  not  because  they  are  imposed  upon  us,  but  because  they  are 
uefuL  Christianity  lets  us  have  all  manner  of  helps.  But  liberty  is 
the  essential  element  of  it  Institutions,  ordinances,  creeds,  churches, 
priests,  all  manner  of  imposed  helps,  Christianity  ignores  as  obliga- 
tory. It  permits  them  if  men  want  to  use  them ;  but  it  takes  the 
ground  that  if  they  do  use  them  it  is  because  they  choose  to,  and  not 
because  God  obliges  them  to.  Christianity  has  infinite  liberty  of  ap- 
propriation ;  but  it  is  not  under  obligation  to  have  a  church,  nor  a 
Sabbath,  nor  a  creed,  nor  any  other  thing.    It  is  free. 

Judaism  was  a  system  of  precise  institutions.  Christianity  is  a 
darter  of  liberty.  Judaism  brought  men  up  a  certain  way,  and  could 
not  go  a  step  further.  Then  came  Christ,  and  unfolded  the  supernal 
tttthood  of  God  in  the  flesh.  And  from  that  point  human  nature 
Vug  up,  and  sprang  out  And  if  Christianity  had  been  kept  to  this 
**  fundamental  idea ;  if  its  principle  of  liberty,  its  stimulating  power, 
h  conception  as  to  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God  unto  saL 
vttion,  had  been  its  main  force,  we  should  have  been  advanced  a  great 
•toy  ages  beyond  the  point  at  which  we  are  now. 
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In  tho  third  place,  the  reason  why  Christianity  has  not  done  mon 
is  because  this  principle  of  life  has  been  largely  ignored.  Christian!! 
fell  into  the  old  tendency  very  speedily  of  providing  for  men,  and  n 
leaving  them  to  provide  for  themselves.  It  undertook  to  order  men 
worship  throngh  its  Church — the  great  mediaeval  church,  which  is  tl 
most  sublime,  elaborate,  and  astonishing  system  of  organization  th 
the  world  was  ever  cursed  with :  blessed,  they  say ;  cursed^  I  n 
Christianity,  enshrined  in  this  vast  catacomb  of  mazes  and  labyrinth 
has  stood  right  in  the  way  of  itself.  It  has  undertaken  to  do  agai 
by  old  barbaric  instruments,  what  it  should  have  outgrown,  and  wh 
the  world  is  fast  outgrowing.  And  spiritual  liberty  was  deposed,  ai 
ecclesiastical  despotism  took  the  place  of  it 

Now,  if  I  were  going  to  have  either,  I  would  have  Judaism.  Tl 
old  Jewish  system  of  religion  was  the  nearest  to  sublime  natural  reli 
ion  of  any  system  in  the  world ;  that  is,  it  came  nearer  to  the  aspec 
of  material  nature  than  did  the  superficial  moralities  and  refinemen 
that  grew  up  under  the  great  mediaeval  system,  and  are  embodied 
it  I  should  prefer  Judaism,  pure  and  simple,  to  Romanism,  pure  ai 
sirapla  It  is  more  manly,  more  natural,  more  divine,  more  stimulatin 

I  remark,  fourthly,  that  this  is  the  fundamental  difference  betwet 
all  hierarchal  churches  and  all  democratic  churches,  or  churches  of  ti 
common  people.  One  of  these  modes  of  organization  attempts,  in 
ministerial  way,  to  provide  for  every  act  of  worship,  for  every  cei 
mony,  for  every  belief,  for  every  routine,  for  all  government  Tl 
other  of  these  modes  of  organization  inspires  men  to  provide  the 
things  for  themselves,  and  lets  them  have  liberty  to  do  it 

Oftentimes  I  hear  men  say,  "  I  do  not  l>elieve  in  Congregation! 
ism,  it  leaves  everything  so  untied,  so  hap-hazard.  It  has  no  gover 
ment,  no  process  of  order.  Men,  under  it,  do  not  know  exactly  wh 
to  do,  and  do  pretty  much  as  they  have  a  mind  to.  I  believe  in 
church  that  just  divides  the  year  up,  and  divides  all  the  chapters  < 
the  Bible  up  so  that  there  shall  be  a  certain  portion  of  Scripture  to  1 
read  every  day ;  so  that  when  a  man  gets  up  in  the  morning,  he  shi 
not  be  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  but  shall  only  have  to  see  what  day  it  i 
and  then  look  and  find  the  passages  of  Scripture  that  he  is  to  read,  ai 
the  prayers  that  he  is  to  say,  and  directions  as  to  the  other  duties  he 
to  perform  It  is  pleasant  to  have  everything  arranged  for  one  in  th 
way."  It  it  very  convenient ;  but  is  it  better  for  a  man  to  be  bapti* 
into  a  specific  system,  and  never  take  off  his  swaddling  clothes,  andhai 
a  nurse  to  take  him  up  as  a  babe  and  carry  him  through  life,  and  nev 
have  anything  to  think  about,  nor  anything  to  do ;  never  be  oblige 
to  vex  himself  with  responsibility ;  but  lie  brooded  and  sucking  I 
through  life!    There  are  a  great  many  who  have  that  conception;  an 
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toy  church  that  comes  near  to  that ;  that  is  to  say,  any  church  that 
does  everything  for  a  man ;  any  church  that  takes  from  a  man  the 
necessity  of  thinking  for  himself,  and  thinking  till  his  head  aches ;  any 
church  that  takes  all  perplexities  out  of  a  man's  way,  so  that  he  is 
Bever  annoyed,  but  is  always  easy — any  such  church  just  suits  them. 
But  no  true  church  should  undertake  to  mechanically  organize  life 
so  as  to  supersede  or  cover  down  this  fundamental  principle  of  God's 
word — the  necessity  of  every  man's,  organizing  his  own  life.     Such 
churches  are  very  much  in  vogue.    And  far  be  it  from  me  to  under- 
take to  say  that  there  is  not  a  liberty  on  the  part  of  men  to  organize 
moh  churches.     Humanly  speaking  there  is  such  a  liberty.     What  I 
am  pointing  out  is  this :  that  the  educating  power  of  such  churches  is 
not  bo  great  as  the  educating  power  of  those  churches  which  seem  to  be 
far  vote  scattered  and  disorderly — but  seem  so  only  because  the  principle 
of  individual  development  does  drive  men  asunder  more  than  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  organized  government,  and  because  this  principle  of  per- 
sonal liberty  makes  men  strong  and  robust 

This  principle  is  more  valuable  than  the  simple  idea  of  order — 
though  I  recognize  the  order,  and  well  know  that  the  distribution 
of  both  elements  is  desirable.  Order,  the  habit  of  coordinate  acting,  is 
important  %  but  it  is  not  sufficient  There  need  to  be,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  principles  of  individual  opportunity  and  individual  obligation. 
Fifthly,  this  question  takes  hold  of  the  difficulties  which  men  find 
in  the  Bible.  People  often  say,  "  I  cannot  believe  that  that  is  a  revela- 
tion, because  nobody  seems  to  know  what  it  teaches.  There  are  in- 
finite diversities  among  believers  of  the  Bible  as  to  the  doctrines  which 
H  contains.  A  revelation  from  God,  it  seems  to  me,  must  settle  some- 
tiling.  How  can  the  Bible  be  God's  revelation  when  it  is  so  full  of  ob- 
Mnities ;  when  it  is  so  full  of  doctrines  that  are  enigmatical ;  when 
there  are  apparent  contradictions  in  it ;  when  there  are  historical  col- 
Brow  in  it  f  It  cannot  be  from  God ;  for  if  it  were  it  would  be 
perfect"  Would  it?  Was  not  this  material  world  from  God  ?  and 
V  it  perfect  t  Did  not  it  begin  in  germs  ?  and  did  not  these  germs 
go  through  all  forms  of  development — that  is  to  say,  from  the  lowest 
Mage  of  imperfection  clear  up  to  the  highest?  And  is  not  that  the 
peculiar  characteristic  in  the  world — germination,  and  development  all 
ti»  way  up  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  point  ?  And  is  not  that,  if  I 
**?  so  eay,  the  trade-mark  of  God — early  imperfection,  and  late,  self- 
solved  perfection  ? 

H  therefore,  there  was  to  be  a  divine  revelation,  do  you  suppose 
*ht  God  would  have  begun  by  making  every  thing  so  plain  at  the 
beginning  that  men  should  have  been  saved  all  the  perplexity  of  find- 
oigout  the  truth  for  themselves  ?  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  he  would  have 
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done  just  as  he  has  done— given  men  gradually  all  manner  of  to 
that  have  been  handed  down  from  the  earliest  ages,  as  indioa 
the  way  in  which  the  race  had  developed,  and  left  them  to  1 
principles  from  these  ? 

Revelation  is  in  strict  analogy  with  the  world  itself;  and 
them  are  conformed  to  this  one  central  element  Having  < 
most  learn  to  use  them,  and  must  learn  to  see  right  with  then 
ing  ears,  we  must  learn  to  use  them,  and  must  learn  to  hear  rij 
them.  Having  reason  we  must  learn  to  use  that,  and  must  1 
responsibility  of  using  it  right.  And  having  a  moral  sense,  we  m 
to  employ  it  in  finding  out  the  ways  of  God  toward  men.  ] 
have  got  to  find  them  out  if  you  are;  to  know  them.  Another  i 
you ;  but,  after  all,  the  central  responsibility  rests  in  you. 

But  men  say,  "  It  would  be  so  much  easier  if  one  knew  ji 
duty  is,  and  knew  how  to  do  it"  But  the  finding  it  out  is  1 
wholesome  part  of  it  That  is  the  very  thing  which  keeps  mei 
and  keeps  them  thinking,  and  makes  them  discriminating, 
out  what  is  true,  is  just  as  important  in  education  as  the  tru 
when  it  is  found  out  And  finding  out  the  way ;  the  very  th 
makes  men  puff  and  murmur — the  wear  and  care  and  an 
know  what  they  ought  to  think  and  know — these  things  ai 
of  God's  great  educating  scheme  in  this  world.  A  revelation,  tl 
which  took  all  care  and  all  difficulties  out  of  the  way,  wouli 
much,  lack  the  nature  of  being  a  divine  one. 

Lastly,  in  such  a  world  as  this,  where  the  great  central  pri 
that  every  man  is  responsible  to  God  and  not  to  his  fellowmen ;  i 
ble  for  his  thoughts,  for  his  feelings,  for  his  character,  for  his  < 
ment  into  all  strength  and  stature  of  perfect  manhood — in  such 
as  this,  there  is  every  reason  why  men  that  sit  under  the  < 
teaching  of  the  Gospel  and  Gospel  institutions,  should  ce* 
should  a  long  time  ago  have  ceased,  from  looking  at  others  for 
and  for  motive  power.  We  are  accustomed  to  grow  under  tt 
stitious  influence  of  a  mediaeval  age  to  such  an  extent  that  men 
think  that  they  can  live  or  die  without  the  priest  The  child  tha 
without  the  baptismal  touch  is  not  fairly  born.  The  child  ca 
and  go  out  of  the  world  unless  the  priest  prepares  him.  If  men 
the  minister  must  come  to  them.  The  man  of  the  house  may  h 
deal  deeper  and  wiser  and  stronger ;  but  then,  he  is  not "  ordain* 
feel  that  there  is  a  certain  sanctity  in  the  church,  and  that  men  m 
something  of  this  outside  ecclesiastical  influence  before  they  < 
ture  forward.  Nay,  men  seem  to  go  to  churches  very  much 
come  in  shoals  upon  the  coast  when  the  net  is  thrown  aroui 
and  they  are  drawn  in.      Men  wait  for  revivals ;  men  wait  i 
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flgghbor*  to  talk  with  them ;  men  wait  for  the  minister  to  go  after 
than.  Men  that  have  oome  to  a  degree  of  seriousness  which  is  ample 
as  a  motive  power;  men  that  have  long  been  instructed  in  the  way  of 
duty  to  men,  and  of  love  to  God,  and  of  love  to  men ;  men  that  have 
m  under  the  teachings  of  the  word  of  God  from  week  to  week  and 
from  year  to  year — such  men  wait  for  some  forth-putting  influence  that 
fall  faring  them  in,  irrespective  of  their  own  volition. 

Now  this  is  not  becoming  in  you.  You  ought  long  ago  to  have  been 
independent  of  these  collateral  helps.  There  are  many  persons  in  this 
congregation  who  ought  to  oome  to  the  question  of  personal  religion 
directly,  and  rise  up,  and  go  home,  and  say,  "  The  question  has  been 
thought  over,  and  has  been  settled:  I  am  a  Christian."    Men  come  to 
me  and  say,  "I  am  serious."  It  is  an  invitation  for  me  to  take  them  by 
the  band  as  I  would  a  little  child,  who  was  learning  to  walk,  and  lead 
them,  and  teach  them  how  to  walk.     But  full-grown  men,  instructed 
from  their  cradle,  knowing  just  as  much  of  the  essential  truths  of  re- 
ligion as  I  do  myself,  ought  not  to  come  to  me  in  leading  strings,  nor 
oblige  me  to  go  to  them.    You  ought  to  stand  up  in  your  households, 
aid  say  to  your  children,  "From  this  day  forward  I  serve  the  Lord 
Jens."    And  you  ought  to  report  yourself  from  the  household  to  the 
church,  and  say,  "  I  have  chosen  Gods  service."  It  is  not  becoming,  and 
it  is  not  necessary,  that  your  neighbors  should  force  you  out,  or  that 
there  should  be  got  up  for  you  some  special  excitement  or  summer  of 
revival,  in  order  that  you  may  be  willing  that  the  ice  in  you  should 
thaw  oat  and  flow  down.     It  is  in  every  man's  power  to  choose  the 
ttmce  of  God,  and  to  begin  that  service,  and  declare  k  to  the  indi- 
vidual, to  the  family,  to  the  church.  There  ought  not,  in  such  a  church 
n  this,  to  be  a  month  in  which  there  should  not  be  men  and  women 
coming  to  me  with  hope  blossoming  and  joy  effulgent,  saying,  "Behold 
what  the  Lord  has  done  for  me ! "  But  as  it  is,  men  wait  to  be  helped. 

When  the  man  that  was  paralytic  would  go  down  into  the  pool, 
others  nimbler  than  he  stepped  down  before  him  ;  and  that  was  his 
pfea  for  help.  But  if  some  great  sturdy  fellow  that  had  the  use  of  his 
limbs  had  stood  round  there  waiting  for  some  one  to  take  him  up  and 
tarry  him  into  the  pool,  what  would  you  have  thought  of  him  ?  And 
jet,  there  are  multitudes  of  men  standing  around  the  pools  of  salvation; 
who  are  instructed,  and  who  are  full  of  power,  and  self-helping  power, 
tod  yet  no  step  do  they  take.  They  are  waiting  for  some  one  to  take 
them  up  and  carry  them. 

My  Christian  brethren,  this  is  not  right  or  manly.  This  is  not  in  the 
•pint  of  religion.  Religion  is  designed  to  make  you,  having  eyes,  to 
ttnploy  them ;  and  having  ears,  to  employ  them ;  and  having  a  rea- 
son, u>  employ  that ;  and  having  a  moral  sense,  to  develop  that ;  and 
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haying  a  power  of  ohoioe,  to  enter  upon  the  noblest  ohoioe  and  the 
highest  career.  And  do  it  because  this  is  the  way  that  God  meant  we 
should  be  the  most  manly,  and  develop  the  most  perfectly,  and  be  most 
worthy  of  him.  And  when  we  see  him  as  he  is,  we  shall  hear  the 
welcome  that  will  greet  oar  emancipation  into  ever-abiding  manhood 
in  the  heavenly  land. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

7e  adore  thee,  Almighty  God.    Thou  hast  made  the  heaven  and  the 
h;,  thou  hast  created  man ;  thou  hast  given  him  laws  and  ordinances, 
itablirthed  government;  and  through  this  government  thou  hast  still 
the  race  as  a  flock.    We  rejoioe  that  thy  benignity  and  thy  patience  are 
rail  this  world.    81owly  as  man  has  toiled  toward  knowledge,  and  little 
«  has  found ;  much  as  he  has  degraded  himself;  strong  as  have  been  the 
dons  that  have  borne  sway;  feeble  as  have  been  the  impulses  toward 
d,  thou,  O  God!  hast  been  unwearied.    Thou  hast  not  cast  aside  thy 
1c;  but  with  infinite  patienoe  and  gentleness  thou  hast  still  educed  good 
n  evil,  and  by  long-suffering  saved  the  race.    And  we  believe  that  thou 
fcyet>  in  the  day  to  come,  brighter  and  clearer  than  any  that  have  yet 
rned,  bring  forth  perfect  holiness ;  and  that  the  earth  shall  see  thy  salva- 
l  For  that  blessed  day  of  prediction  we  long.    We  look  wearily  for  its 
is,  and  behold  them  not ;  and  yet  we  believe  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
i  a  leaven;  and  that  it  works  in  the  hearts  of  men;  and  that  thou  art 
aging  to  pass  the  counsels  of  thy  will,  though  by  ways  which  we  discern 
.  And  we  rejoioe  that  we  are  permitted  to  be  laborers  together  with 
1  in  our  individual  selves;  in  our  households;  in  our  neighborhoods ;  in 
nation  where  we  dwell.    We  thank  thee  for  all  the  mercies  which  thou 
tYouchsafed  to  us  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;  for  our  hope  of  for- 
eness;  for  that  faith  which  has  been  breathed  into  our  hearts ;  and  for 
that  expectation  of  immortality  which  cheers  the  dreary  days  of  this 
rtal  life.    We  thank  thee  for  all  the  blessedness  which  we  have  had  in 
eiof  sorrow;  for  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  for  the  quicken- 
influence  of  thy  Spirit  by  which  we  have  discerned  the  truth ;  by  which 
have  been  fortified  in  the  hour  of  temptation ;  by  which  our  hearts  have 
n  encouraged  when  fainting  and  failing.    We  rejoice  in  our  personal 
>e  and  in  our  personal  expectation.    And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  join 
aw,  in  this  experience,  all  our  children,  and  all  others  whom  we  love.. 
1  grant  that  the  work  of  the  Gospel  may  go  from  heart  to  heart  in  this 
gregation ;  and  that  there  may  be  none  left  out ;  none  who  shall  not 
m  experimentally  the  love  of  Jesus,  and  who  shall  not  have  felt  the 
rer  of  the  8pirit  of  God,  and  who  shall  not  understand  something  of 
t  life  of  the  Spirit— the  soul's  higher  life— by  which  they  shall  walk  with 
li  and,  though  yet  on  the  earth,  hold  communion  with  heaven, 
ffe  pray  for  any  that  are  degraded;  for  any  that  are  despondent;  for 
that  are  in  affliction  in  over-measuie;  for  any  that  are  ridden  by  anxi- 
•  and  that  are  filled  with  fears.    Will  the  Lord  be  gracious  unto  them, 
ipread  abroad  Thine  hands  over  them,  and  say,  Peace  be  unto  you. 
to  pray  for  all  that  are  in  perplexity ;  that  know  not  the  way  of  duty. 
T  they  be  able  to  discern  it,  and  find  out  the  right  way  to  walk  therein, 
to  gain  strength  by  their  intuition. 

fopray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  light  to  shine  upon  all  those  who  are 
tag  others.  Help  our  Sabbath-schools  and  Bible-classes,  both  all  that 
fe  in  them,  and  all  that  are  taught.  We  pray  that  their  souls  may  be 
t  together  in  the  bonds  of  holy  love. 

fo  pray  that  thou  wilt  be  with  all  those  who  go  forth  to  seek  the  outcast 
the  neglected,  and  to  bear  the  Gospel  to  unwonted  places,  where  no 
bath  is,  and  where  no  teachers  are.  Will  the  Lord  fill  their  hearts  with 
%  fear;  and  may  they  never  be  weary  of  their  labors  of  love.  We 
feoh  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  prepare  thy  servants  for  all  the  events  of  thy 
rtdence— for  sickness ;  for  life ;  for  burdens ;  for  prosperity ;  for  disap- 
rtments;  for  grievous  troubles.    Grant  that  we  may  walk  expecting 
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evermore  thy  strength  in  thy  presence  which  shall  be  to  in,  in  the  flame  or 
in  the  flood  alike,  strength,  and  succor,  and  release. 

Bless,  we  pray  thee,  the  churches  that  are  gathered  of  every  name  this 
day.  May  the  8plrit  of  the  Lord  be  in  the  midst  of  them  all.  And  we  pray 
for  thy  servants  that  preach,  that  they  may  be  made  to  discern  the  truth, 
and  have  fervor  given  them  that  the  truth  may  be  as  good  seed  sown  in 
good  soil.  We  pray  for  the  day  when  there  shall  be  no  more  divisions; 
when  each  man  shall  be  oontent  to  let  each  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience;  and  when  men  shall  love  those  that  are  apart 
from  them. 

Grant  that  the  spirit  of  undying  love  may  spread,  and  that  sympathy 
may  take  the  place  of  persecution,  and  that  thy  name  may  be  honored  in  all 
the  forms  in  which  men  are  seeking  to  do  thy  will.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt 
bless  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  bring  in  that  day  so  long  waiting  and  so 
long  needed,  of  final  and  universal  peace,  when  men  shall  no  longer  wage 
war,  nor  provoke  the  causes  of  it ;  and  when  love  shall  supersede  anger  and 
cruelty,  and  mercy  shall  fill  the  earth. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise.  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  evermore. 
Amen* 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 


Our  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  let  the  truth  sink  down 
into  our  hearts,  and  abide  there.  May  we  never  be  the  believers  of  emv 
ningly  devised  fables.  May  we  be  filled  with  the  spirit  of  manliness.  Ksy 
we  be  gentle.  May  we  be  fair-minded.  May  we  be  amiable— not  arrogant  nor 
vain.  May  we  desire  to  know  what  is  truth.  Grant  that  we  may  desire  our 
true  selves  more  than  everything  else— more  than  houses  or  lands ;  more  than 
honor ;  more  than  fame ;  more  than  all  pleasures.  May  we  desire  to  be  built 
up  in  the  essential  elements  of  a  true  and  Christian  manhood,  that  we  may 
be  presented  before  the  throne  not  unworthy  of  the  divine  Eye,  O  ,eternal 
Father  1  when  we  shall  be  perf  eoted  without  spot  or  blemish,  or  any  won 
thing. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant,  then,  thy  Spirit,  which  coerces 
none,  but  helps  all,  and  which  sweetly  shines  as  the  sun.  And  like  the  son, 
may  it  bring  forth  all  pleasant  plants  of  righteousness  in  the  garden  of  the 
Lord. 

Revive  thy  work  in  the  hearts  of  all  those  that  already  have  known  thee, 
but  have  forgotten  thee;  and  of  those  that  follow  thee  but  afar  off;  and  of 
those  that  are  cumbered  with  care;  and  of  those  that  are  cankered  with  pas* 
sion ;  and  of  those  that  are  bewildered  and  lost  in  the  maze  of  the  world.  Oh  I 
that  all  might  hear  thee  calling  to  them,  and  rise  up.  and  in  their  plenary 
power  tacoept  thy  service,  and  love  thee,  and  rejoice  in  the  glorious  hope  of 
immortality. 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  praises  evermore- 

Amen* 


THE  ERA  OF  JOY. 


-*•«- 


11  And  the  angels  said  unto  them,  Fear  not;  for  behold,  I  bring  yon  good 
tiding*  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  born  this 
ety,in  the  city  oX  David,  a  Saviour,  whioh  is  Christ  the  Lord."— Luke  ii.v 
&1L 


-*•»• 


This  is  the  only  day  of  the  year  consecrated  purely  to  joy.    We 

ore  not  what  the  ecclesiastical  origin  of  the  Christmas  Day  was,  nor 

what  notions  have  environed  it  in  other  times.     In  itself  it  is  the  dry 

for  the  celebration  of  joy.    There  are  many  days  celebrated  in  aT 

nations  to  commemorate  important  events  in  the  history  of  those* 

nations.    There  are  days  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  or  of  joyfulness,  as 

the  expression  of  gratitude  for  the  history  of  single  years,  or  for  gre»+ 

deliverances,  or  for  eminent  blessings  conferred.     But  Christians  all 

tie  world  over,  on  this  day,  whatever  language  they  speak,  under 

rtit  government  soever  they  live,  join  to  celebrate  it  as  the  day  of 

joy.   It  does  not  yet  appeal  to  the  whole  population  of  the  globe ;  but 

die  time  shall  come  when  every  tribe,  and  tongue,  and  nation,  and 

people,  in  every  island,  and  on  every  continent,  shall  join  together  to 

Celebrate  this  one  columnar  day  of  joy.*    All  the  world  eastward  has 

ken,  and  is  still,  aroused ;  and  all  the  world  westward  as  the  progress 

of  the  sun  goes  on,  is  being  aroused  to  the  celebration  of  this  day. 

Whatever  men  believe  respecting  Christ,  when   they  analyze  their 

thought  and  feeling  they  agree  that  this  advent  is  to  be  hailed  with 

joy.    Whether  he  be  angelic,  or  divine,  or  very  God,  or  only  eminent 

Ban,  his  coming  is  universally  admitted  to  have  been  a  fact  of  supreme 

importance  in  the  history  ot  the  world. 

The  angel  proclaimed  joy  to  the  shepherds,  and  declared  to  them 
tfot  it  should  be  a  joy  to  all  people.  The  priest  in  the  temple  pre- 
fictedjoy  to  the  wondering  parents;  and  Jesus  himself,  among  his 
taiiiest  words,  represented  himself  as  the  one  predicted  to  right  the 
*rong,  to  expel  cruelty  and  suffering,  and  to  bring  light,  liberty,  and 
peace  to  th«>  world 

This  day,  therefore,  celebrates  an  era  of  joy  ;  and  the  whole  Chris- 
ten world  to-day  makes  itself  happy — or  should.    One  day  there  is  of 
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-*•«- 


••And  the  angels  said  unto  them,  Fear  not ;  for  behold,  I  bring  yon  good 
tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  born  this 
day,  in  the  city  oX  David,  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord."— Luke  ii.v 
10,11 


-*•»• 


This  is  the  only  day  of  the  year  consecrated  purely  to  joy.  We 
care  iiot  what  the  ecclesiastical  origin  of  the  Christmas  Day  was,  nor 
what  notions  have  environed  it  in  other  times.  In  itself  it  is  the  dry 
for  the  celebration  of  joy.  There  are  many  days  celebrated  in  a!* 
nations  to  commemorate  important  events  in  the  history  of  those 
nations.  There  are  days  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  or  of  joyfulness,  as 
the  expression  of  gratitude  for  the  history  of  single  years,  or  for  gre»+ 
deliverances,  or  for  eminent  blessings  conferred  But  Christians  all 
the  world  over,  on  this  day,  whatever  language  they  speak,  under 
what  government  soever  they  live,  join  to  celebrate  it  as  the  day  of 
joy.  It  does  not  yet  appeal  to  the  whole  population  of  the  globe ;  but 
the  time  shall  come  when  every  tribe,  and  tongue,  and  nation,  and 
people,  in  every  island,  and  on  every  continent,  shall  join  together  to 
celebrate  this  one  columnar  day  of  joy.-  All  the  world  eastward  has 
been,  and  is  still,  aroused ;  and  all  the  world  westward  as  the  progress 
of  tiie  sun  goes  on,  is  being  aroused  to  the  celebration  of  this  day. 
Whatever  men  believe  respecting  Christ,  when  they  analyze  their 
thought  and  feeling  they  agree  that  this  advent  is  to  be  hailed  with 
joy.  Whether  he  be  angelic,  or  divine,  or  very  God,  or  only  eminent 
man,  his  coming  is  universally  admitted  to  have  been  a  fact  of  supreme 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  angel  proclaimed  joy  to  the  shepherds,  and  declared  to  them 
that  it  should  be  a  joy  to  all  people.  The  priest  in  the  temple  pre- 
dicted joy  to  the  wondering  parents;  and  Jesus  himself,  among  his 
earliest  words,  represented  himself  as  the  one  predicted  to  right  the 
*rong,  to  expel  cruelty  and  suffering,  and  to  bring  light,  liberty,  and 
peace  to  th*  world. 

This  day,  therefore,  celebrates  an  era  of  joy ;  and  the  whole  Chris- 
«m  world  to-day  makes  itself  happy — or  should.    One  day  there  is  of 
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the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  set  apart,  not  only  for  joy  fulness,  bat 
to  remind  the  world  that  the  true  religion  bears  joy  as  its  ripest  fruit 

It  will  then  be  some  benefit,  I  hope,  if  I  take  the  occasion  of  this 
day  to  speak  upon  Vie  joy-producing  power  of  Christianity. 

Continuous  joy  in  any  faculty  indicates  the  highest  condition  of 
health  in  that  faculty ;  and  continuous  joy  in  every  part  of  the  mind 
will  be  the  sign,  when  it  shall  take  place,  of  perfection  in  that  mind. 
For  although,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  it,  pleasure  or  joy  is  not 
the  sign  of  goodness,  yet  in  the  larger  analysis,  and  in  a  higher  way 
of  looking  at  it,  it  may  be  said  that  the  power  of  continuous  joy  in  any 
faculty  is  the  sign  of  perfect  health  in  that  faculty ;  and  that  the 
power  of  continuous  joy  in  all  the  soul  is  the  evidence  that  the  soul 
itself  is  in  a  state  of  perfectness,  and  that  joy  is  the  test  Not  low 
measures,  not  occasional  joys,  not  collateral  and  incidental  flushes  of 
this  experience,  but  the  power  of  the  man's  nature  to  work  it  out  stead- 
fastly, is  the  sign  and  token  of  perfectness  in  part  and  in  whole.  It  is 
therefore  the  final  test  of  excellence.  The  capacity  of  fullness  is  the 
ultimate  end  of  being :  not  the  aim  of  the  present,  which  is  a  develop- 
ing period  ;  but  the  ultimate  end. 

The  possibility  of  joy  continually  and  in  the  whole  soul  is  con- 
ditioned, however,  upon  a  state  of  perfect  development  and  training 
which  will  be  intermediate,  and  whose  experience  will  not  be  like  the 
experience  of  the  final  and  ripe  state.  We  have  now  only  the 
language  of  education — an  education  in  which  there  is  much  incidental 
suffering :  yet  all  suffering  is  but  the  chisel's  edge  shaping  an  uncouth 
block  to  the  forms  of  beauty  and  to  the  proportions  of  grace. 

Let  us  ask,  then,  first,  What  is  Christianity  itself,  that  is  said  to 
have  this  power  of  producing  joy,  and  whose  legitimate  and  charac- 
teiistic  fruit  is  joyf  Historically  and  narrowly  considered,  Chris- 
tianity is  the  system  made  up  by  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ 
That  merely  tells  us,  however,  where  the  name  came  from,  and  what 
in  general  arc  the  instruments.  In  a  larger  statement,  Christianity 
is  that  system  of  influence,  which  was  designed  of  God,  and  which  ii 
destined  to  educate  the  whole  human  race  to  perfect  manhood.  It  i* 
that  whole  system  of  influences  of  every  kind  whatsoever,  whether 
evolved  heretofore,  or  now  developing,  or  yet  to  be  unfolded,  by  which 
God  designs  to  perfect  the  individual  and  the  race  into  manhood,  I* 
is  the  divine  education  of  the  race  to  its  full  capacity. 

This  is  Christianity.  It  .was  indicated  by  Christ,  who  was  the 
supremest  Teacher  in  this  great  system.  It  takes  its  name  worthily 
from  him.  But  all  of  Christianity  was  not  taught  by  Christ  Its  seed 
forms,  its  germs,  were  all  in  Him  ;  but  the  unfolding,  as  He  himself  de- 
clared, belonged  to  a  later  period. 

"  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard-tieed." 
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aid  to  his  disciples, 

re  many  things  to  say  unto  you ;  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now." 

was  a  vast  amount  of  truth  that  lay  coiled  and  folded  iu  the 

Jesus  that  was  not  spoken. 

,  then,   merely   the  historical  facts  of  the  Gospel,   but  all 

facts  of  creation  when  they  shall  have  grown  and  been  un- 
hrough  time ;  the  whole  scheme,  for  instance,  of  the  natural 
r  the  material  world  ;  the  whole  evolution  of  divine  providence 
n  society ;  the  whole  work  of  civilization  as  it  shall  take  place 
le  divine  guidance — all  of  this  belongs  to  Christianity. 

definition  of  Christianity  is  found,  not  in  the  instruments, 
the  thing  for  which  the  instruments  are  employed.  The 
manhood  of  the  race  in  Christ  Jesus — that  is  Christianity, 
nity  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  its  doctrines,  nor  in  its  ordinances, 
8  institutions,  by  which  it  secures  certain  things.  It  is  to  be 
for  in  the  things  which  these  doctrines,  ordinances,  and  institu- 
jure,  or  work  out  That  is  the  final  condition  of  the  nature  of 
nself  Just  as  fast  as  the  ages  find  out  then  any  truths  or  any 
*  which,  applied  to  man,  lift  him  toward  God,  all  these  truths 
ieveloped,  and  all  these  processes  newly  evolved  fall  into 
cs  and  become  a  part  of  Christianity.  For  Christianity  is  the 
q  of  all  influences  that  tend  to  produce  a  perfect  manhood  in  the 

design  of  Christianity  was  announced  by  Christ ;  and  great 
ary  tendencies  were  established  or  developed ;  bnt  it  was  not 
sd,  it  was  not  taught,  it  was  not  even  intimated,  that  the  whole 
tianitv  was  made  known  at  that  time.    The  whole  creation  is 
nd  therefore  Christ's.     The  world  was  made  by  him,  "and 
him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made."     And  all  things 
ide,  in  the  whole  globe,  and  in  all  its  history,  to  converge,  and 
the  ages  in  long  sequences  to  work  out  that  which  after  all  is 
and  substance  and  heart  of  Christianity — the  purification,  the 
a,  and  the  sanctification  of  the  manhood  of  the  world.    And  all 
ft  toward  the  development  of  true  manhood,  and  the  elevation 
ice,  whether  we  have  just  learned  it,  or  whether  it  was  known  in 
itolic  day,  belongs  to  Christianity.    Men  go  back  to  the  apostles, 
ngs  were  perfect  in  proportion  as  they  go  back.    You  might  just 
50  back  to  acorns  for  timber  for  ships,  on  the  supposition  that 
icr  you  go  back  toward  the  seed  the  nearer  you  come  to  tim- 
ristianity  was  never  so  imperfect  as  when  Christ  himself  lived ; 
Christianity  of  the  world  was  never  so  narrow  as  when  the 
handled  it     The  perfection  of  Christianity  is  not  in  its  seed- 
it  in  its  blossoms  and  in  its  fruit ;  and  they  come  with  the  gen- 
hereafter,  when  not  single  ones,  nor  sections,  nor  haiidfota, 
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nor  first-fruits  arc  being  developed  by  the  power  of  these  great  agen- 
cies, but  when  nations  shall  be  born  in  a  day,  and  when  races  shall  be 
knit  together,  and  all  of  them  shall  be  lifted  up  by  the  final  form  of 
divine  influence  into  perfect  manhood.  And  it  is  the  realization  of  this 
great  conception  of  a  world's  manhood  that  is  the  aim  of  Christianity; 
and  this  is  that  which  it  is  working  toward,  and  with  a  larger  and 
larger  volume  of  truth  and  of  influence,  through  every  successive  great 
period  of  time. 

The  passage  which  I  have  often  quoted,  and  which  I  shall  never 
quote  enough,  in  Philippians,  embraces  the  same  idea: 
44  Whatsoever  things  are  true." 

He  has  been  telling  a  great  many  things  that  are  true,  and  unfold- 
ing them ;  and  he  then  says,  M  But  not  these  alone — whatever  things 
are  true.  When  men  have  thought;  when  new  philosophies  haver 
arisen ;  when  controversies  have  cleared  the  chaff  from  the  wheat;  when, 
after  ten  thousand  years  of  unfolding  nature  and  the  development  of 
man  in  civil  society,  and  all  probings  and  experiments,  shall  have 
brought  around  a  glorious  circle  of  truth,  so  that  there  shall  be  a  thou- 
sand stars  where  once  there  was  but  one  in  the  horizon,  whatsoever  is 
true — all  that  belongs  to  Christianity."  That  is  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  passage : 

•'  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever 
things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue  and  if  there  be 
any  praise,  think  on  these  things," 

—  ponder,  accept,  these  things.  In  the  long  flight  of  years,  as  God 
shall,  on  the  one  and  on  the  other  side,  ripen  new  fruits,  develop  new 
intelligences,  bring  forth  sweeter  harmonies  of  social  life,  lift  up  the 
standard  more  and  more,  men  are  not  to  stand  carping  and  saying* 
"Your  Christianity  did  well  enough  for  the  old  time;  but  it  is  oat- 
grown.  There  are  better  things  now  than  the  old  Christianity  ever 
brought  into  the  world."  Paul  says,  "Christianity  does  not  mean  just 
the  things  that  I  have  attained.  It  is  not  limited  to  just  the  things 
that  I  am  telling  you.  It  includes  the  ever-increasing  evolution  bf 
which  God  means  to  complete  the  development  of  the  race,  on  the 
whole  globe,  in  all  periods  of  time.  And  whatever  is  true  is  of  Christ; 
and  whatever  is  just,  or  ever  shall  be  ;  and  whatever  is  pure,  or  ever 
shall  be ;  and  whatever  is  beautiful,  or  of  good-report  among  men— b* 
in  a  mood,  if  you  have  any  virtue  or  any  sensibility,  to  accept  that  & 
a  part  of  your  fealty  to  Christ,  and  of  your  faith  in  God."  That  was  the 
apostle's  creed ;  and  that  is  the  creed  which  goes  on  forever  augment 
ing,  never  abandoning  the  old,  knitting  the  future  to  the  past,  and 
still  making  new  discoveries — not  discoveries  ot  new  truths,  but  o» 
new  blossoms  on  old  branches* 
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Now  it  can  be  mode  intelligible  how  the  joy  which  is  the  aim  oi  1 
Chiistianity  may  be  really  that  which  was  predicted  by  the  angels  to 
all  people ;  and  how  Christianity  itself  is  a  state  designed  to  produce 
joy ;  and  yet,  how  sorrow,  which  is  the  instrument  largely  employed 
in  producing  it,  may  still  fill  so  large  a  place  as  it  has  filled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.     For  when  men  say  that  Christianity  tends  to  pro- 
duce joy,  we  are  instantly  pointed  to  the  wretched  condition  of  things 
which  exists;  and  men  say,  "Two  thousand  years  1  and  where  is  your 
joyfulness  1"     Men  say,  "  Christianity  produce  joy  t    Have  there  ever 
been  such  bloody  wars  as  Christianity  has  produced  t   Have  there  ever 
been  such  quarreling  and  dissensions  as  Christianity  has  produced  f 
Where  is  your  joy  1     Besides,"  they  say,  "though  these  flighty  angels 
may  have  said  something  about  joy,  what  did  the  Master  himself  say  f 
He  said,  '  Take  up  your  cross  and  follow  me.'    He  said,  (In  this  world 
ye  shall  suffer  tribulation.'    What  saith  the  Scripture  t    It  says  '  They 
that  will  live  godly  shall  suffer  persecution/  n    And  therefore  it  strikes 
the  sad  ear  of  those  that  are  despondent,  or  of  those  that  look  only  on 
one  side  of  this  question,  very  strangely,  when  I  declare  that  it  is  the 
aim  of  Christianity  to  produce  joy ;  when  I  say  that  Christianity  is  the 
joy-producing  state  of  the  universe. 

But  I  do  not  say  that  it  instantly  produces  joy.  I  do  not  say  that 
it  produces  joy  always.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  subject  to  the  per 
versions  which  belong  to  the  whole  scheme  of  this  life.  I  merely  say 
that  it  is  attempting  to  work  in  man  such 'a  growth  and  such  a  devel- 
opment as  shall  bring  him  into  the  capacity  and  into  the  condition  in 
which  joy  shall  be  the  natural  end  of  each  faculty,  and  of  the  whole  of 
the  faculties.  While  he  is  being  educated  into  it  I  concede  that  there 
*  much  suffering :  but  it  is  not  suffering  for  the  sake  of  suffering.  It  is 
not  aimless,  void  and  useless  suffering.  It  is  a  suffering  which  chas- 
tises disobedience  into  obedience;  which  transforms  faults  into  virtues; 
which  discharges  the  dross,  and  brings  out  the  pure  gold.  That  is  the 
divine  idea  of  suffering  in  the  world. 

The  woman  of  the  house  says,  "I  will  have  neatness  in  this  house- 
hold.'* And  behold  her  on  her  knees  on  the  floor  (I  am  speaking  ot 
Ae  old-fashioned  times) ;  and  behold  the  floor  all  covered  with  dirt  and 
**|>and  water;  and  behold  the  man  that  wanted  neatness  wadin^  for 
l«  life,  as  it  were,  through  the  flood  of  suds  and  filth.  And  yet, 
through  dirt  she  does  get  neatness.  First  comes  the  scrubbing;  and 
•fter  the  scrubbing  comes  the  dry  and  cleanly  floor.  And  so  it  is  with 
•A  processes  of  cleansing  or  polishing.  Brilliance  is  what  is  wanted 
°n  the  shield.  And  so  it  is  burnished.  But  the  substances  by  which 
W  brilliance  is  brought  out  are  blackening  and  disfiguring. 
The  workman's  period  is  not  always  the  enjoying  period.    It  is 
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after  the  workman  has  let  go  that  the  quality  of  joy  is  made  to  appear. 

We  all  believe  that  intelligence  is  more  pleasurable  than  ignorance; 
and  yet,  the  process  of  getting  intelligence  is  not  always  so  very  pleas- 
ant  The  grammars  and  the  dictionaries  have  a  sad  story  to  tell  when 
they  reveal  their  secrets ;  and  the  process  of  being  licked  into  wisdom 
from  the  condition  of  blockhead  ism  is  not  a  very  agreeable  process. 
Dark  and  stormy  and  toilsome  is  the  road  through  which  one  most 
pass  before  he  reaches  the  goal  of  intelligence. 

Who  doubts  that  the  physician's  end  is  health.  That  is  what  he 
is  seeking ;  and  who  doubts  that  he  seeks  it  by  very  loathsome  and 
nauseous  passages  and  processes  1  Medicine,  though  its  immediate  re- 
sult is  painful,  has  for  its  design  perfect  enjoyment. 

Everything  in  this  world  is  born  by  labor-throes;  and  afterward 
every  successive  stage  of  development  in  this  world  is  born  by  labor- 
throes.  And  pain  is  God's  midwife,  that  helps  some  virtue  into  exist- 
ence, or  some  noble  trait  into  a  true  living.  Therefore,  if  pain  and 
suffering  have  not  been  understood,  if  their  reign  has  been  pro- 
longed, if  they  tend  to  wear  out  strength  and  activity,  it  is  became 
they  have  not  been  studied  scientifically  in  the  light  of  the  word  of 
God ;  it  is  because  they  have  been  misused,  or  greatly  abused.  I  be- 
lieve that  throughout  God's  universal  realm  pain  is  the  minister  of 
mercy,  and  that  the  truth  which  is  declared  in  Hebrews  is  a  truth  as 
universal  as  the  divine  government,  where  it  is  said, 

**  No  chastening  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous;  never- 
theless, afterward  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  unto  them 
which  are  exercised  thereby" — 

in  them  that  are  disciplined  ;  in  those  that  know  how  to  use  it  That 
is  the  tendency  of  suffering.  That  is  its  function.  Never  for  the 
present  is  chastisement  joyous  •  it  is  grievous ;  but  afterward  you  get 
the  end,  the  object  of  it 

Now,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  this 
world  has  been  very  much  checked,  that  its  development  has  beien  very 
much  restricted,  by  the  ignorance  of  men.  But  the  mere  allegation 
that  the  existence  in  this  life  of  Christianity  has  been  for  the  produc- 
tion of  suffering  and  sorrow,  is  no  argument  against  the  fact  that 
Christianity  is  a  joy -producing  power  in  the  world,  that  it  is  the  instru- 
ment of  joy,  and  that  it  will  complete  and  accomplish  its  end. 

If  it  be  said,  therefore,  in  Scripture,  "  Take  up  thy  cross  and  follow 
me,"  it  is  because  no  man  can  follow  Christ — that  is,  rise  into  the 
higher  states  of  his  own  being — except  by  denying  the  lower  ones. 
And  the  cross  is  always  laid  on  the  animal,  and  not  on  the  spiritual. 
No  man  takes  his  cross  up  on  his  conscience ;  no  man  takes  his  c*oas 
np  on  his  faith  or  hope ;  no  man  puts  his  cross  on  love.  It  is  on  pride; 
it  is  on  selfishness;  it  is  on  the  lower  force-giving  faculties  or  animal 
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ititea,  that  the  cross  is  put,  in  order  that  the  higher  faculties  may 
lominate,  and  the  lower  ones  serve.  For  if  we  take  the  cross  of 
ist,  taking  it,  we  follow  him  with  greater  joy  than  it  would  be  pos 

b  for  us  to  attain  if  we  did  not  take  it 
'In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation." 

Tea,  but  it  is  that  we  may  have  greater  joy  that  we  suffer  tribula- 
i.  Hence,  the  difference  between  joy  proclaimed  and  joy  realized 
the  world,  is  accounted  for  simply  because  the  world  is  on  the  way 
rard  a  perfect  joy.  The  day  has  not  yet  dawned  for  the  complete 
jomplishment  of  it,  because  the  race  has  not  been  developed  by  suf- 
ing  up  to  that  point  in  which  joy  is  possible.  There  have  been  many 
iigions  which  have  made  men  much  more  joyful  than  Christianity 
a;  but  they  played  upon  the  nature  just  as  it  was,  and  never  sought 
change  it.  The  religion  of  the  Greeks  was  a  gay  and  festive  relig- 
d.  They  wreathed  themselves  with  flowers ;  they  anointed  them- 
lves  with  sweet  perfumes ;  they  surrounded  their  temples  with  every 
traction;  they  invoked  every  pleasure  that  they  could  think  of;  they 
tight  to  make  the  hour  of  their  worship  a  beautiful  and  charming 
»r.  •  They  sought  joy  without  seeking  manhood.  Theirs  was  a  re- 
gion which  took  men  just  where  they  were,  and  left  them  where  they 
ere,  and  wrung  out  of  them  all  the  joy  that  there  was  in  them  at  that 
obt  of  development — and  that  was  all 

Bat  Christianity  takes  men,  and  says,  "  Ye  are  capable  of  mightier 
Bugs  than  these,'9  and  so  begins  to  open  up  the  nature,  to  accord  the 
iture,  to  discipline  the  nature,  and  make  manhood  vaster  with  the 
obme  of  joy  by  and  by  wrung  out  of  their  faculties — so  vast  that 
shall  transcend  immeasurably  that  which  was  possible  in  the  begin- 
ing,  or  at  the  earlier  stages. 

It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me,  that  have  looked  with  so  much  sym- 
ithy  upon  the  whole  long  requiem  of  time  past,  and  upon  the  groan- 
Kind  travailing  in  pain  until  now  that  is  in  the  world,  to  believe,  as 
doheartily  believe,  that  the  future  of  Christianity  is  to  be  far  brighter, 
id  that  the  day  of  struggle  is  comparatively  past 

Do  you  remember  that  Christmas  day  is  the  first  day  in  the  year 
i  which  the  days  begin  to  lengthen?  On  the  twenty-first,  the  twen- 
r*eoond,  the  twenty-third  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  December  they 

*  substantially  at  a  stand  still ;  but  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December, 
IB  hand  of  the  poetic  year  cuts  one  lock  from  the  head  of  darkness 
id  hangs  it  like  a  star  on  the  forehead  of  the  day ;  and  to-day  is  a  m  in- 
to longer  than  yesterday.       And  the  sun  will  not  go  back  now.      It 

*  set  its  face  toward  the  summer ;  and  though  there  are  going  to  be 
W  storms  in  January ;  though  vast  shrouds  of  snow  will  cover  the 
fwmd^  yet  you  know  and  I  know  that  the  sun  has  gone  to  its  fuft\&& 
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limit,  and  has  began  to  tarn  back \  and  that  just  as  flare  as  nature  is 
constant  in  her  career,  that  sun  is  retracing  his  steps  with  summer  in 
his  bosom,  and  that  there  are  fruits,  and  there  are  flowers,  and  there 
is  a  whole  realm  of  joy,  coming.  You,  have  no  doubt  of  this  in  the 
natural  world. 

And  I  say  that  though  the  days  of  the  world's  winter  are  not  over, 
yet  I  believe  that  the  Sun  of  righteousness  has  gone  as  far  away  as  it 
ever  will,  and  has  turned,  and  is  coming  back ;  and  that  there  is  to  be 
a  future  summer  of  joy  and  rejoicing  in  things  spiritual  as  well  as  in 
things  temporal. 

But  while  this  grand  education  is  evolving,  we  must  not  think  that 
joy  is  absent  wholly ;  and  we  must  not  pass  by  too  generically  and 
summarily  what  has  actually  been  gained  by  Christianity  in  the  pro- 
duction of  joy  in  this  world.  It  has  not  been  idle.  We  are  apt  to  re- 
member the  dark  days,  and  to  forget  the  bright  ones.  There  has  been 
a  long  line  of  joyful  witnesses  in  the  world.  First  was  Christ  himself 
who  is  not  misinterpreted  in  any  other  point  more,  I  think,  than  in  the 
supposition  that  his  life  was  one  of  sorrow.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  there  were  moods  of  profound  sorrow  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  that 
toward  the  last  month  of  his  life  he  was  in  a  travail  of  spirit  And  that 
he  suffered  at  the  end  of  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  But  the  earliest 
period  of  Christ's  life  I  suppose  to  have  been  a  transcendency  joyful 
one.  I  believe  th:it  as  a  child,  and  as  a  young  man,  in  his  father's  family, 
and  under  the  nourishing  care  of  his  mother,  there  is  no  hint  or  sign 
or  token  that  his  life  was  not  tranquil  and  sweet  and  pleasant  to  him. 
And  there  is  unequivocal  evidence  that  after  he  came  into  his  ministry, 
and  during  the  first  years  of  his  ministration,  the  life  that  he  led  was 
peaceful  ami  happy.  Either  all  moral  laws  must  be  set  aside,  and  that 
without  any  necessity  or  any  testimony  to  the  contrary,  or  else  a  life 
in  which  one  in  perfect  health,  and  in  the  consciousness  of  perfect 
power,  and  with  the  ability  to  work  miracles  of  mercy,  and  going  from 
day  to  day  in  the  midst  of  crowds  of  untaught  men,  receiving  their  ad- 
miration and  gratitude,  and  still  conferring  blessings,  and  saying,  aI* 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  " — either  all  moral  laws  must 
be  set  aside,  or  else  under  such  circumstances  he  must  have  been  joy- 
ful. All  Judea  was  one  scene  of  wild  uproar  and  ecstasy.  Here  were 
villages  without  a  sick  man  in  them  ;  for  he  had  passed  through  them- 
The  lame  were  made  to  walk ;  the  blind  were  made  to  see ;  the  deaf 
were  made  to  hear ;  the  very  dead  were  brought  to  life  ;  and  house- 
holds were  re-illuminated  that  had  sat  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death.  And  from  day  to  day  there  could  be  no  place  large  enough  to 
contain  the  immense  throngs  that  came  around  about  this  divine  Per* 
boil     And  he  says,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. "   Se* 
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the  mother  going  ecstatic  from  him!  Is  it  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive  ?  How  happy  he  was  then  !  See  the  lepers  going  away  from 
him  rejoicing  and  chanting  God's  goodness!  But  he  was  happier  than 
the  lepers.  He  enjoyed  more  than  the  blind  did  that  he  made  to  see ; 
and  more  than  the  deaf  did  that  he  made  to  hear ;  and  more  than  the 
dumb  did  that  he  made  to  speak ;  and  more  than  separated  friends  did 
who  received  from  the  gulf  of  death  to  their  arms,  by  the  divine  pow- 
er, their  own  again. 

The  mother  at  Nain  whose  son  came  back  from  death  when  Christ 
touched  his  bier — who  can  measure  the  hours  of  ecstasy,  who  can  meas- 
ure the  days  of  joy,  which  she  experienced  at  home,  after  that  event  ? 
Bat  he  was  happier  than  she.  Tell  me  that  Christ  was  unhappy !  He 
was  the  most  notable  exemplification  of  joy  that  the  world  has  ever 
had.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  ever  been  so  happy  a  man. 
And  he  looked  forward  to  the  coming  time.  He  lived  for  the  future 
joy.    For  it  is  said  of  him, 

•  Who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  Cross,  despising 
theihame." 

It  did  not  count  on  him.  And  you  know  that  the  apostles  declared 
themselves  the  ofTscouring  of  the  world.  They  died  deaths  daily. 
They  were  expatriated.  They  had  no  fixed  home.  They  had  nothing 
that  men  usually  call  elements  of  happiness.  And  yet,  I  will  defy  you 
to  find  in  literature,  ancient  or  modern,  so  high  a  tone  of  cheerfulness, 
10  healthy  a  spirit,  so  sound  an  one,  as  you  will  find  portrayed  both  in 
the  Gospels,  and  in  the  history  of  the  apostles.  You  cannot  find  one 
morbid  place,  nor  one  that  tends  to  morbidity,  in  them.  The  most 
ilhwtrious  literature  of  the  globe  is  that  of  these  persecuted,  outcast, 
wandering  men — God's  vagabonds.  And  do  you  tell  me  that  joy  had 
bo  fruit  where  such  men  were  raised  to  leave  such  a  magnificent  sym- 
phony of  joy  ? 

And  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  although  there  have  been  mul- 
titudes of  men  nominally  Christians  who  have,  after  all,  been  very  lit- 
tle developed  spiritually,  yet  there  have  been  many  better  natures, 
many  of  the  higher  sort  of  men,  who  have  been  lifted  up  into  that 
•phere  where  joy  abode  with  them.  Peace,  which  is  the  synonym  for 
the  harmonies  of  joy,  has  never  been  absent  from  the  holy  men  of  this 
world;  and  there  is  a  long  line  of  witnesses  that  witness  of  things  peace- 
tt  and  joyfuL  There  is  the  witness  of  the  martyr.  There  is  the  witness 
tf  men  that  have  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  faith.  But  there  is  yet 
to  be  a  revelation  of  what  Christianity  has  done  for  the  internal  man 
-•witness  of  perfect  joy,  and  of  perfect  peace.  We  shall  not  know 
fc«ntil  the  other  life,  except  by  snatches,  and  little  insights  here  and 
Am  in  the  fragmentary  lives  of  these  holy  men.    But  still,  the  whole 
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range  of  joy  throughout  the  world  has  been  augmented  and  elevated 
I  think  that  the  civilized  world  never  was  bo  happy  in  ancient  times  as 
it  \b  now — relatively,  I  mean,  compared  with  what  civilization  is 
now  doing.     If  you  go  back  two  thousand  years,  even,  you  will  find 
it  to  be  so.     Men  like  to  praise  old  times.     They  like  to  praise,  for 
instance,  the  good  old  hearty  days  of  England  before  King  Henry 
VIII.  reigned,  when  there  was  simplicity,  and  when  there  was  a  rude 
yeomanry  virtue,  and  when  men  were  gay  and  happy.     I  tell  yon 
that,  were  you  to  take  these  men  up,  and  cany  them  back  there,  and  let 
them  sleep  where  men  slept  then,  and  let  them  eat  what  men  ate  then,  and 
let  them  do  what  men  had  to  do  then,  and  tike  away  from  them  what  men 
did  not  have  then,  but  do  have  now,  you  would  hear  the  most  piteous 
moaning  and  whining  and  complaining  that  ever  afflicted  your  ears.  For 
we  have  grown  in  the  number  of  enjoyments,  in  the  refinements  of  sensi- 
bility, in  the  realization  of  life,  in  all  the  sweet  elements  that  go  to 
constitute  satisfaction  in  life.      No  pen  can  record,  no  tongue  can  tell, 
the  growth  that  has  been  made  in  five  hundred  years.      The  world  is 
steadily  growing.     You  are  to  remember  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that 
one  of  the  signs  of  development  is  the  increase  of  sensibility.    But  the 
increase  of  sensibility  is  also  the  increase  of  the  element  of  suffering. 
Every  one  that  is  really  lifted  higher  in  the  scale  of  existence  is  in  the 
situation  to  feel  more  acutely  the  remaining  evils.      And  men  are  dis- 
turbed, not  in  proportion  to  the  blessings  which  they  have  or  do  not 
have,  but  in  proportion  to  the  evils  that  yet  remain  uncorrected  and 
unremoved  of  the  lower  or  the  animal  form  of  suffering.     A  condition 
of  things  which  to-day  would  revolutionize  this  nation,  our  forefathers 
considered  so  blessed  that  they  gave  thanks  for  it.  The  days  of  thanks- 
giving of  one  thousand  years  ago,  carried  forward  a  thousand  years, 
would  be  davs  of  revolution,  because  it  would  be  considered  so  low  and 
imperfect  a  thanksgiving  that  men  could  not  endure  it  and  would  not 
stand  it — and  that,  too,  in  the  very  process  of  unfolding  and  of  reform- 
ation.    So  that  while  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  sufferings  of  this 
world,  we  are  not  to  forget  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  race,  its  capacity 
to  enjoy,  the  number  of  faculties  that  do  enjoy,  and  the  higher  elements 
of  those  faculties,  are  actually  increased.     While  the  race  was  an  add 
race  when  Christ  found  them,  they  are  a  sugar  race,  comparatively 
speaking,  now.      They  secrete  a  hundred  times  as  much  of  the  saccha- 
rine principle  as  they  did. 

When  men  make  wines  of  the  juices  of  different  sorts  of  grape* 
they  test  them  for  two  elements.  They  test  them  first  for  sugar.  The 
best  wine  is  made  from  those  grapes  which  contain  the  most  sugar. 
They  also  test  them  for  acid.  The  acid-bearing  grapes  produce  the 
poorest  wine  ;  and  their  juices  have  to  be  purified  most 
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Now,  men  are  to  be  tested  in  a  similar  way.    If  you  test  men  of 
intiquity,  you  will  find  that  they  produced  a  vast  amount  of  acid,  and 
)ot  little  sugar;  bat  if  you  test  men  that  have  been  long  under  the  in- 
laence  of  those  things  which  promote  Christian  development,  you  will 
ind  that  they  produce  a  great  deal  of  sugar  and  veiy  little  acid.     So 
hat  in  the  mosaic  of  history,  the  wine  produced  from  the  juices  ex- 
pressed from  the  grapes  of  later  generations,  is  far  better  moral  wine 
than  that  produced  from  the  juices  expressed  from  the  grapes  of  anti- 
quity.    What  joys  they  had  in  the  earliest  ages  were  near  the  animal 
line;    The  joys  that  they  had  then  were  very  imperfectly  developed. 
Bat  our  life  has  gone  up.     As  animals, we  are  far  better  fed' than  they 
were.     As  civilians  we  live  in  a  far  opener  and  freer  and  larger  lite. 
As  cultivated  beings,  as  philosophers — in  other  words,  as  men  that 
derive  their  pleasure  not  from  sense,  but  from  sensibility  and  from  the 
moral  sentiments — we  have  a  hundred  avenues  through  which  we  are 
drawing  supplies  where  antiquity  had  one.      And  if  Seneca  had  lived 
in  oar  day  he  would  have  written  amatory  poetry,  instead  of  the  lugu- 
brious maxims  that  he  did  write  in  his  day,  shut  up  in  the  narrow  cell 
of  in  undeveloped  period.      Men  in  this  day  write  a  poetry  of  love, 
bright  and  clear,  while  in  the  olden  times  men  wrote  poetry  that  was 
nor,  dark  and  gloomy.      The  whole  world  is  better  off,  with  all  its 
discords.     Not  only  is  it  better  off,  but  it  is  getting  still  better  off  from 
hundreds  of  years  to  hundreds  of  years— croakers  to  the  contrary,  not- 
withstanding. 

The  elevation  of  Christian  households  has  greatly  augmented  the 
tctaal  happiness  of  the  world,  and  opened  a  horizon  still  more  magnif- 
icent for  the  time  to  come.  The  average  condition  of  the  common 
people  of  Christendom  is  far  higher  than  formerly  it  was,  and  is  still 
risbg.  So  that  while  we  are  saying  that  Christianity  ultimately  will 
produce  more  joy,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  doing  much  by  the 
tij.  We  must  remember  that  while  by  suffering,  by  attrition,  by 
Hrioos  things  that  produce  burdens  more  or  less,  Christianity  is  taking 
fence  up  to  a  higher  joy,  on  the  road  also  are  first  fruits  of  that  joy. 
And  the  world  is  better  off  to-day  than  it  was  at  any  five  hundred  years 
pferioos.  The  future  is  growing  brighter  and  brighter.  All  real  gains 
bow  make  future  gains. 

It  is  with  moral  elements  as  it  is  with  financial  matters.  The  first 
kindred  dollars  which  a  poor  man  earns,  and  keeps  clear  from  every 
dtim,  so  as  to  use  it  for  business,  costs  him  more  labor  than  afterwards 
*wifl  eost  him  to  earn  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  When  Vanderbilt 
fat  ran  a  packet  boat  between  Stuten  Island  and  New  York,  it  cost 
Mm  more  to  get  twenty-five  dollars  than  now  it  does  to  get  twenty-five 
tiffion,  in  the  way  that  he  gets  his  money.  And  it  is  so  in  moral  things. 
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Early  stages  are  the  hard  ones ;  bat  as  yon  go  on,  and  on,  it  grows 
easier  and  easier. 

I  believe  I  have  not  used  it  for  four  or  five  years,  though  I  often 
used  it  before  that  time — the  figure  that  Agassiz  uses ;  namely,  that 
the  growth  of -a  plant  is  in  three  stages :  first,  by  the  root,  which  is  in- 
visible, and  is  the  slowest  and  longest ;  second,  by  the  stem,  which  is 
accelerated,  and  perhaps  not  half  as  long ;  and  third,  by  maturation 
or  ripening,  which  is  the  quickest  of  alL  The  root  takes  a  great  while 
to  grow ;  the  stem  takes  a  little  less  time ;  and  when  these  two  have 
become  developed,  they  rush  to  the  blossom,  and  through  the  blossom 
to  the  fruit     And  the  last  of  the  three  periods  is  the  shortest 

So  it  is  in  history.  The  earlier  stages  are  very  slow ;  the  intermediate 
stages  are  far  faster ;  and  the  final  or  ripening  stages  are  very  rapid. 
Now,  as  the  past  has  been  largely  occupied  by  root-growth  in  moral 
things,  and  as  the  present  may  be  considered  the  period  of  growth  bj 
the  stem,  so  I  think  we  are  standing  on  the  eve  of  the  period  of  growth 
by  maturation  and  ripening.  And  when  the  world  has  entered  upon 
this  last  period,  then  things  will  go  forward  with  greater  strides.  Then 
the  steps  will  be  quicker  and  quicker,  and  the  fruits  will  be  more  abun- 
dant 

It  is  to  me,  therefore,  a  very  joyful  thought  for  Christmas  dny,  not 
only  th.it  we  have  a  religion  which  is  joy-producing  in  its  ultimate 
fruits,  but  that  which,  looked  upon  comprehensively,  has  already  pro- 
duced vast  cycles  of  joy,  and  raised  the  tone  of  joy  throughout  the 
world,  and  is  going  forward,  not  having  half  expended  its  force  yet,  to 
an  era  in  which  joy-producing  shall  be  more  apparent,  and  upon  a 
vaster  scale,  and  with  more  exquisite  fruit,  and  in  infinite  variety. 

While,  then,  to-day,  we  celebrate  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  give 
thanks  to  God  for  the  advent  of  the  Saviour ;  while  we  also  recount 
the  blessings  which  in  our  several  experiences,  and  in  our  happy  fami- 
lies, have  come  from  our  adhesion  to  Christ,  or  from  our  birth  and 
education  in  a  Christian  land,  and  under  Christian  influences,  let  us  lift 
up  our  eyes,  and,  if  we  can,  enter  into  sympathy  with  God,  who,  sitting 
upon  the  circle  of  the  earth,  looks  at  all  the  races,  and  has  in  bis 
sympathy  and  in  his  heart  the  welfare  of  the  lowest  savage  as  well  as 
the  highest  philosopher.  And  let  us  with  him  rejoice  that  the  tim« 
past  is  nearly  sufficient  in  which  the  world  has  wrought  the  will  of  the 
flesh,  that  the  days  of  the  flesh  are  fast  passing,  that  the  days  of  the 
understanding  and  the  days  of  moral  sentiment  are  coming  quick,  and 
that  the  whole  earth  is  nearing  the  period  of  its  final  deliverance,  when 
the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  in  which  dwell  righteousness  shall 
oome,  and  Christ  shall  dwell  with  men,  and  they  shall  be  his  people 
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PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON, 

We  rejoice,  our  heavenly  Father,  for  all  the  mercies  which  have  come  to 
« through  the  knowledge  of  thy  Son,  our  Saviour,  Jesus,  the  anointed.    We 
rejoice  in  the  ministration  of  mercy  which  he  hath  begotten,  and  which  hath 
been  in  the  world,  working  mightily,  though  secretly,  and  which  still  doth 
work.    We  rejoice  that  the  revelation  of  the  mercy  of  God  is  growing  with 
the  ages,  and  that  God's  goodness  is  God's  omnipotence,  and  that  God's  wis- 
dom is  the  power  of  loving  and  the  mightiness  of  love  that  doth  shape  all 
things,  and  cause  them  in  the  end  to  conform  to  rectitude.    We  rejoice  that 
more  and  more  thou  art  preparing  men  to  receive  the  mystery  of  divine  life 
into  their  own  souls,  and  that  in  every  age  more  and  more  are  rising  up,  and 
that  the  whole  race  doth  seem  to  rise  and  follow,  though  with  unequal  steps* 
And  we  rejoice  though  the  work  is  prolonged  beyond  our  ignorant  expec- 
tation, and  though  there  is  mystery  yet  in  the  evolution  of  things,  and 
though  by  searching  we  can  neither  And  them  out  to  perfection,  nor  thy 
wondrous  works  among  men,  that  our  faith  moves  with  firmer  and  firmer 
steps  toward  thy  being,  and  thy  wisdom,  and  thy  goodness  in  thine  actual 
power  in  the  affairs  of  men;  and  that  the  destiny  of  the  races,  and  of  the 
earth  itself,  is  more  and  more  clear,  though  we  cannot  descry  it  in  particu- 
lars, and  though  it  hangs  like  the  light  in  the  horizon.    Like  the  flight,  it 
portends  that  the  night  is  past,  and  that  the  day  is  at  hand.    And  we  rejoice 
with  joy  unspeakable,  at  times,  and  full  of  glory. 

And  now  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  every  one  of  us  may 
accept  Jesus  Christ  as  our  personal  Saviour.  May  we  learn  to  love  him,  not 
as  he  walked  in  Jerusalem,  not  as  he  taught  iu  Galilee,  but  as  the  evor- living 
Stviour  at  the  right  hand  of  God;  as  our  companion  that  from  above  sways 
til  things,  and  dwells  in  all  that  open  their  hearts  to  receive  him ;  as  known 
in  providence,  moving  through  all  the  ways  of  nature,  and  controlling  still 
toe  world  that  was  made  by  him. 

Grant  that  our  Saviour  may  be  a  living  one,  so  that  we  may  feel,  in  the 
solitude  of  the  night,  or  away  from  all  companionship  other,  that  we  have 
One  that  is  near  to  us  whose  ear  can  hear  our  faintest  cry;  whose  heart 
•oboes  every  sorrow  of  our  heart;  who  knows  us  altogether;  before  whom 
we  are  open  and  naked.  And  grant  that  we  may  draw  near  as  to  a  merciful 
High-priest,  whose  offices  toward  us  are  offices  of  merry,  to  rescue  us  from 
pain  and  ignorance,  and  to  rescue  us  from  the  penalty  of  our  owu  passions, 
and  to  d«'  iver  us  from  the  thrall  of  ignorance,  and  from  the  bondage  of  fear, 
and  from  all  remorse,  and  to  work  in  us  mightily  a  true  birth  of  true  living, 
•o  that  we  may  become  the  sons  of  God,  and  be  exalted  by  adoption  into  the 
household  of  faith,  and  become  of  the  family  of  God,  heirs  of  heaven,  heirs 
and  joint- heirs  with  Jesus  to  an  eternal  inheritance  therein. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  every  one  that  has  known  thy  name,  and 
revered  it  in  days  past,  may  to-day  have  a  fresh  baptism,  and  be  able  to 
tooept  again,  with  more  gladness  and  heartiness,  the  service  of  the  Saviour. 
And  may  those  that  are  just  beginning  to  walk,  as  babes  learning  their  first 
steps,  be  surrounded  with  more  than  paternal  tenderness  from  on  high,  and 
be  borne  in  the  arms  of  divine  mercy,  if  they  cannot  carry  themselves.  May 
they  feel  that  God  surrounds  them  with  infinite  gentleness  aud  tenderness 
■nd  carefulness.  May  they  not  be  afraid,  but  may  they  put  their  whole 
trust  in  him,  aud  be  sure  that  he  will  keep  that  which  they  havo  committed 
to  him  unto  the  day  of  redemption.  And  we  beseeoh  of  thee  that  thou  wilt 
tonw  many  that  have  wandered  from  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  their  souls 
btok  again  to  the  knowledge  of  their  childhood,  and  to  the  faith  of  their 
fethera.   May  they  learn  the  simplicity  of  holy  obedience.    May  they  learn 
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to  live  for  thee.  May  they  disoerp  invisible  things,  and  know  the  power  of 
the  world  to  come.  May  they  become  friends  with  thee,  consecrated  in  a 
new  and  eternal  bond  of  friendship.  May  they  begin  that  new  life  which 
shall  have  immortality  for  its  blossom. 

And  we  pray.  O  Lord !  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  the  labors  of  thy  seryanti 
that  endeavor  through  the  year  to  cultivate  in  men  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
and  the  graces  of  the  Christian  life.  Open  their  understanding,  that  they 
may  have  a  true  conception,  from  day  to  day,  themselves,  of  the  way  of 
holiness.  Give  them  faith;  give  them  patience;  give  them  strength.  May 
they  not  be  weary  of  well  doing.  Even  when  they  go  forth  sowing  seed, 
precious  seed,  with  tears,  may  they  be  sure  that  they  shall  oome  again,  by 
and  by,  with  their  bosom  filled  with  sheaves. 

We  pray,  O  Lord !  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  those  that  are  showing  mercy 
to  the  outcast,  and  searching  out  the  dark  and  ignorant  ones,  and  going  out 
to  the  wanderers,  may  themselves  experience  new  consecration,  and  the 
divine  blessing,  from  day  to  day.  Fulfill  to  them  all  the  promise  that  they 
•hall  be  watered  themselves  that  water  others. 

And  we  pray,  O  Lord  I  that  thy  name  may  be  known  and  honored  in  all 
thy  Churches  more  and  more.  And  may  thy  people  that  are  happily  draw- 
ing nearer  together  learn  yet  more  of  concord  and  less  of  oonfllot.  And  we 
pray  that  thou  wilt  hasten  the  time  when  all  Churches,  of  every  name,  shall 
love  thee  so  much  that  they  shall  be  able  to  love  each  other.  Grant  that  that 
which  is  Christ's  may  seem  inestimably  precious  to  all  the  disciples  of  Christ 
And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  unite  men  in  heart  that  in  outward 
things  may  still  be  separated. 

We  pray  for  the  advance  of  thy  kingdom ;  for  the  spread  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  Christ  in  the  desolate  parts  of  the  earth,  where  no  man  hath  yet 
lifted  up  the  standard  of  the  Cross.  There  may  the  voioe  of  the  preacher  be 
heard.  Throughout  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  habitations  of 
cruelty,  may  there  be  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  the  witness  of  the  8pirit  of 
God  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

Hasten  the  day  predicted,  when  knowledge  shall  run  to  and  fro  through 
all  the  earth.  May  superstition  perish.  May  ignorance  depart  before  intel- 
ligence, as  the  darkness  of  the  night  before  the  morning.  And  grant  that 
nations  may  torment  nations  no  more ;  that  justice,  peace  and  meroy  may 
prevail  everywhere ;  and  the  whole  earth  see  thy  salvation. 

We  ask  it  in  Christ's  name.    Amen* 
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Lord,  help  me."— Matt,  it,,  25b 


-*•»- 


How  lightly  that  phrase  drops  from  the  lips  of  thousands  who,  when 
pressed  by  a  little  care,  or  vexed  by  some  intemperate  act,  are  accus- 
tomed, as  it  were,  to  fling  it  toward  the  sky  I  How  often  we  invoke 
the  oame  of  God  for  our  most  pitiful  needs,  and  how  often  we  avoid 
it  in  the  profoundest  depths  of  our  necessity  !  They  cannot  imagine 
the  intensity  of  this  simple  petition  in  this  remarkable  history,  who 
have  never  themselves  suffered,  and  been  wrung  with  suffering.  For 
this  is  a  portion  of  one  of  the  most  stiiking  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Jesnsi 

Only  once  during  his  active,  ministry  did  he  go  out  of  the  bounds 
of  Palestine,  in  so  far  as  we  know  ;  and  this  was  the  time.  He  pro- 
ceeded north  from  Galilee  ;  and,  turning  toward  his  left,  went  on  near 
to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  It  is  not 
stated  that  he  entered  either  of  those  cities,  although  it  is  possible.  It 
is  said  that  he  came  into  their  borders,  which  would  seem  to  imply 
that  he  only  approached  that  populous  district  which  usually  lies  around 
about  the  vicinity  of  cities.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  desire  to  preach 
owe,  at  least,  in  every  portion  of  Palestine  and  of  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity where  his  countrymen  were  to  be  found,  aud  to  make  known  to 
them  this  new  spiritual  kingdom. 

He  made  three  entire  circuits,  apparently,  of  the  whole  of  Pales- 
tine; and  of  Galilee  some  eight  or  ten  circuits.  There  were  many  Jews 
to  this  vicinity.  Already  they  had  become  commercial  adventurers,  and 
W  flocked  to  large  cities  and  sea-ports.  The  Jews  had  gone  out  into 
the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  ;  they  had  penetrated  perhaps  even 
to  Italy,  and  to  Rome,  and  to  Damascus ;  and  all  the  great  cities  east 
*«*  full  of  them.  They  had  gone  down  to  Egypt  They  were  the 
Yankees  of  antiquity  in  Palestine  and  Alexandria.  So  populous 
«4  they  become,  and  so  rich,  that  there  they  had  built  a  new  tem- 
P»-4he  only  duplication  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  that  I  know 
°£    And  everywhere  their  synagogues  and  their  schools  were  found. 
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For,  chiefest  of  all  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Jews  believed  in  education, 
and  everywhere  made  provision  for  what  to  them  was  equivalent  to  our 
common  schools ;  and  more  nearly  like  these  schools  than  those  in  any 
other  nation  of  olden  times,  and  I  might  say  than  in  most  nations  of 
modern  times,  was  their  system  of  educating  the  common  people. 

Our  Lord  seems  to  have  gone  toward  Tyre  and  Sidon,  following  the 
track  of  his  countrymen,  and  preaching  the  kingdom  as  he  went.  It 
seems  that  he  did  not  desire  publicity — at  least  not  now  and  here.  For 
it  is  said, 

44  He  entered  into  an  house,  and  would  have  no  man  know  it,  but  he  oould 
not  be  hid." 

His  fame  preceded  him.     The  enthusiasm  that  went  with  him  was 
like  a  fire,  and  caught  material  everywhere  for  new  flame  and  fervor. 
While  he  was  thus  hiding  himself  and  resting,  there  came  to  him 
a  native  woman  of  mixed  blood — "  a  woman  of  Canaan,"  it  is  said— 
that  is,  a  woman  of  the  Canaanites ;    "  a  Greek/'  again  it  is  said ;  u a 
Syrophoenician,"  it  is  said  in  another  place ;  in  other  words,  a  woman 
who  lived  in  these  Phoenician  cities,  and  had  a  Greek  parent  (probably 
a  Greek  mother),  and  was  of  the  people  of  the  land  on  the  other  side,— 
came  to  him.      Her  errand  was  one  of  maternal  love.      Her  daughter 
was  subject  to  demoniac  possessions.      Her  first  appearance  was  with 
this  outcry : 
44  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord,  thou  son  of  David !" 
This  may  seem  a  strange  salutation  from  one  of  a  Gentile  nation.  It 
was  the  Jew  that  would  naturally  have  addressed  to  Christ  that  pecu- 
liar title,  "  Thou  Son  of  David,"  which  carried  in  it  the  intimation  of 
royalty ;  but  doubtless  she  had  seen  Christ,  and  had  heard  the  throng 
speak  of  him ;  and,  with  the  ready  wit  of  an  earnest  heart,  seeking  fa- 
vor, doubtless  she  thought  that  that  was  the  title  which  perhaps  would 
win  favor  for  her.     And  so  she,  though  a  Gentile,  and  knowing  little 
of  who  Pavid  was,  and  hearing  others  speaking  of  him  as  of  that  royal 
lineage,  approached  him  with  this  intended  compliment : 

4(Have  mercy  upon  me,  thou  Son  of  David;  my  daughter  is  grievously 
vexed  with  a  devil." 

Is  there  another  plea  imaginable  more  potent  with  God  than  that 
of  a  mother  pleading  for  a  daughter  ?  What  depths  of  love  I  What 
depths  of  anguish!  And  in  this  case,  what  anxious  days  and  nights  1 
What  hopes  and  fears  I  What  long  waiting !  And  now,  in  the  height 
of  her  distress,  comes  the  man  who  is  filling  the  land  with  the  fame  of 
his  miracles  of  healing.  Before  all  others,  surely,  he  will  address  hi* 
mercy  to  this  case,  when  a  mother  pleads  for  a  daughter,  that  a  demon 
may  be  cast  out  of  her. 

Strange  contrast  1     He  met  her  outcry  without  one  single  word  ot 
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look  of  sympathy.  Had  he  no  pity  1    Did  he  not  care  for  the  sufferer  T 

44  He  answered  her  not  a  word,"  is  the  record. 

"Have  mercy  on  me,  O  Lord,  thou  Son  of  David,  my  daughter  is  grievously 
vexed  with  a  deviL    And  he  answered  her  not  a  word." 

Was  he  so  worn  out  with  labor  that  his  susceptibility  slept  1  or  did 
he  not  care  for  her  because  she  was  a  Gentile  ? 

There  was  evidently  a  considerable  period  of  seeming  indifference 
daring  which  the  Saviour  must  have  denied  her  passionate  appeal ;  for 
his  disciples,  often  officious  in  their  care  of  him,  came  to  him,  and  be- 
sought him,  saying, 

"Send  her  away;  for  she  orieth  after  us." 

He  replies,  enigmatically,  that  his  mission  is  to  his  own  country- 
men. 

"  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel." 
This  seems  to  be  a  justifying  of  himself  by  appealing  to  the  preju- 
dices of  his  disciples  in  favor  of  their  own  people,  as  distinguished  from 
Gentiles.  It  sounds,  too,  very  strangely,  when  we  consider  that  he  came 
to  die  for  the  world,  and  that  his  whole  ministry  was  a  continual  pro- 
test against  this  very  Jewish  narrowness,  but  in  favor  of  universal 
charity.  He  seems  here  to  appeal  to  that  very  Jewish  prejudice,  and 
that  very  national  exclusiveness,  which  it  was  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  his  mission  to  overcome. 

So  then,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  this  was  a  drama.  We  all  know 
that  it  must  have  been.  It  was  very  unlike  the  popular  idea  of  Christ's 
habits  which  now  exists,  and  entirely  like  his  real  habits,  which  were 
not  always  merely  literal  and  direct  It  is  supposed  that  the  Lord 
Jesus,  in  his  earthly  carriage  and  teaching  and  intercourse,  was  as  sim- 
ple, and  as  transparent,  and  as  level,  as  a  man  could  be.  Because  he 
was  pure,  and  because  he  was  gentle,  people  think  that  he  was  flat. 
Nothing  can  be  more  untrue.  No  being  was  ever  more  mutable, 
more  changeable,  with  every  mood  and  vaiiety ;  no  being  ever  opened 
up  more  richly  and  more  strangely  ;  no  being  could  be  less  presumed 
oC  You  could  presume  less  in  regard  to  him  than  in  regard  to  almost 
toy  other  one,  as  to  what  he  would  say,  and  what  he  would  do,  and 
how  he  would  demean  himself,  from  what  you  had  seen  the  day  before. 
Of  infinite  variety  that  never  staled,  nor  was  in  danger  of  it,  Christ's 
vhok  career  afforded  an  eminent  example,  lie  often  hid  his  nature. 
He  often  put  forward  what  seemed  to  be  mere  tentative  appearances, 
tod  drew  them  back  again  upon  occasion.  As  a  mother  plays  with 
her  child  by  a  thousand  devices,  so  played  he  with  men's  thoughts  and 
fedingg  and  fancies.  He  played  with  the  meanings  of  words.  He 
dealt  in  enigmas,  in  paradoxes,  in  dark  sayings.  He  was  full  of  variety. 
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His  teaching  and  his  conduct  were  not  only  various,  but  full  of  lid* 
ings  and  surprises. 

So  it  was  in  this  instance.  It  was  a  notable  instance  of  that  genius 
and  tendency  of  our  Saviour.  It  is  plain  that  he  held  this  woman  off 
that  her  heart  might  develop  a  greater  intensity,  and  that  there  might 
spring  up  before  his  disciples,  as  it  were,  a  new  problem  in  moral  life. 
It  was  not  only  for  the  sake  of  her  benefit,  but  for  the  sake  of  its  effect 
upon  others,  that  he  took  this  course.  He  would  have  her  manifest  an 
intensity  of  faith  of  which  she  would  not  be  capable  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, and  which  could  not  be  expected  except  by  some  such 
process  as  this.  Here  was  escape  for  the  woman's  child,  and  sue  knew 
it ;  and  she  seemed  likely  to  lose  it ;  and  love  wrought  courage  and 
sublime  importunity.  For  she  drew  near,  and  bowed  heiself  to  the 
ground  reverentially  (for  this  is  the  meaning  of  worshiped  him),  and 
put  her  heart's  life  into  the  simple  words  "  Lord,  help  me  !n 

Jesus  spake — but  not  vet  even  sympathetically.  He  spake  as  a  cold 

and  haughty  Jew  would.      He  said,  in  words  that  sounded  very  harsh 

to  her, 

44  Let  the  children  first  be  filled ;  for  it  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children'! 
bread  and  to  cast  it  unto  the  dogs." 

But  he  knew  as  well  as  you  and  I  know,  that  mercy  to  the  Gentiles 
would  abstract  nothing  from  mercy  to  the  Jews.  Still,  this  spiritual 
drama  ran  on. 

A  mother's  love  has  in  it  all  courage,  all  patience,  all  humility,  all 
faith;  and  although  she  was  called  a  Gentile,  although  she  was  an  out- 
sider, although  she  was  arraigned  apparently  as  inferior  to  the  Jews,  al- 
though she  was  likened  to  the  dogs,  yet,  listen  to  the  sweetness  and  the 
beauty  of  her  answer  to  Christ's  declaration  that  it  was  not  meet  to* 
take  the  children's  bread  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs.     She  said, 

"  Truth,  Lord ;  yet  the  little  dogs  [for  it  is  that  in  the  original]  eat  of  the 
crumbs  which  fall  from  their  masters*  table." 

And  now,  with  sweet  spirit,  with  yielding,  without  anger,  her  per- 
sistent importunity  having  made,  itself  fully  manifest,  he  turned  to  her 
and  said, 

44  O  woman !  great  is  thy  faith ;  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt.  And  her 
daughter  was  made  whole  from  that  very  hour." 

Have  you  not  seen  the  whole  summer's  day  go  over  with  clouds  in 
the  sky,  deep,  dark,  full  of  the  threat  of  storms ;  but  as  the  evening 
drew  near  and  the  winds  shifted  to  the  south  and  to  the  west,  have 
you  not  seen  streak  across  the  horizon  a  line  of  light,  which,  becoming 
wider  and  wider,  spread  up  into  the  heavens ;  and  ere  a  half  hour  have 
you  not  seen  the  whole  heavens  shine  radiant,  and  the  sunbeams  bath* 
the  world  again,  and  make  hill  and  valley  and  all  nature  rejoice?    So, 
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in  the  early  part  of  her  interview  all  was  sad  and  dark  and  repulsive ; 
but  ere  long  the  love  of  Christ's  heart  broke  forth,  and  dissipated  all  that 
•eemed  gloomy  and  forbidding,  and  all  was  joy  and  peace. 

A  variety  of  thoughts,  suggested  for  our  profit,  are  to  be  derived 
from  this  narrative : 

1.  Gifts  that  come  to  us  from  the  outside,  procured  by  another, 
though  they  may  be  precious,  and  may  bring  to  us  joy  and  profit,  are 
after  all  not  to  be  compared  with  those  gifts  which  come  to  us  through 
the  arousing  of  our  own  inward  nature.  Had  bur  Saviour,  when  this 
woman  made  petition,  at  once  granted  her  request,  it  would  have  been 
a  great  boon  to  her.  Had  he  healed  her  child  by  a  word,  and  passed 
on,  that  child  would  have  bloomed  in  the  household,  and  the  mother 
would  never  have  forgotten  the  work  of  mercy  which  had  been  wrought 
for  her;  and  yet,  after  all,  she  herself  never  would  have  been  as  large 
as  she  must  have  been  after  that  interview.  By  mercies  that  are  wrought 
out  and  brought  in  their  entireness  to  us,  and  then  passed  over  into  our 
own  hands,  we  hating  had  no  agency  in  the  procuring  of  them — by 
such  mercies  we  are  less  blessed  than  when  our  friends  are  kind 
to  us  through  our  own  activity  in  such  a  way  'as  to  raise  up  and 
educate  and  thoroughly  strengthen  that  which  is  good  within  us. 
The  soul-power  is  manhood.  He  who  blesses  you  in  body  or  in  estate 
ii  not  to  be  considered  less  than  a  benefactor ;  but  he  who  blesses  your 
manhood  is  your  best  friend.  He  who  has  a  heart  of  affection  towards 
you,  so  that  it  cultivates  affection  in  you ;  he  who  knows  how  to  in- 
fract you  so  that  you  are  stimulated  to  instruct  yourself;  he  who  con- 
veys to  you  outward  blessings  such  as  wealth  or  position  in  life  in  such 
away  that  you  are  obliged  to  stamp  your  thought  on  them,  and  in  or- 
fe  to  that  to  be  developed  and  educated — ho  is  the  greater  benefactor. 
For  it  is  not  what  we  have  given  to  us,  but  that  which  the  gifts  do  in 
w  and  upon  us,  that  measures  their  value  and  their  power.  Too  easy 
in  abundance  in  this  world  leads  to  self-indulgence,  which  is  self-ex- 
Unction  substantially — for  self-indulgence  always  degenerates  and 
works  down,  and  down. 

The  economy  of  mercy,  the  economy  of  society,  and  so  of  nature, 
4e  whole  development  of  the  divine  moral  government  as  manifested 
*  the  economy  of  God  in  spiritual  things,  seems  to  give  nothing 
cadly ;  to  tax  and  task  men  for  that  which  they  are  to  receive  ;  to 
flake  blessings  shine  and  attract — but  after  all  to  hang  them  so  high 
tht  no  man  shall  have  them  that  does  not  leap  for  them,  that  does  not 
*wk  for  them,  that  does  not  exert  himself  for  them.  The  things 
winch  men  task  themselves  for,  and  which,  after  they  are  obtained, 
ftpeient  exertion,  and  the  exertion  of  the  highest  part  of  our  na» 
****— these  things  rank  highest  and  first. 
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So,  then,  the  things  which  men  value  most,  often  are  the  least  Tain* 
able  things  about  them.  The  large  estate  which  comes  without  a 
thought  to  the  heir  is  an  advantage,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  refused; 
but,  after  all,  the  few  thousands  that  have  been  painfully  wrought  out 
by  enterprise,  and  industry,  and  patience,  and  faith,  and  integrity,  are 
worth  more  to  a  man  than  millions  on  which  he  has  never  laid  his  hand* 
because  they  represent  education  in  him.  They  not  only  stand  for 
what  they  are  themselves,  but  they  have  been  a  school  They  have  his- 
tory.    There  is  a  training  in  them. 

When,  therefore,  we  ask  mercies  of  God,  we  should  remember  that 
we  are  to  ask  in  the  line  of  his  own  providence  and  according  to  the 
constitution  which  he  has  established,  both  in  the  natural  and  in  the 
spiritual  world.  When  we  ask  that  we  may  sit  upon  his  right  hand 
and  upon  his  left,  that  we  may  be  advanced  in  honor,  in  strength  or  in 
moral  excellence,  let  us  remember  that  we  ask  a  gift  which  may  re- 
quire him  to  exercise  us  to  the  uttermost ;  to  put  us  through  the  fire, 
through  the  flood,  through  the  severe  school  of  the  soldier  of  campaigns, 
so  that  when  the  gift  comes  it  will  seem  to  us  to  have  come  from  God. 

Now,  Christ  meant  to  heal  this  woman's  child  all  the  time ;  but  he 
dallied  with  her,  he  parleyed  with  her,  as  if  she  were  a  Gentile  and  not 
within  his  diocese ;  as  if  there  were  not  enough  mercy  for  both  the  Jews 
and  the  Gentiles.  And  so  he  aroused  her  and  stimulated  her  desires  until 
she  became  impetuous  in  her  earnestness  and  faith ;  and  then,  the  mo- 
ment when  her  heart  blossomed,  he  gave  her  her  request  Thus, 
often,  God  in  this  world,  in  dealing  with  his  children,  weighs  upon  their 
strength  and  tasks  their  patience  for  a  long  time,  and  seems  to  answer 
their  petitions  with  strokes,  and  their  importunities  with  judgments, 
and  their  entreaties  with  pains ;  and  yet  in  the  end  he  hears  their  re- 
quest, and  blesses  them. 

So,  remembering  this  providence  and  this  dispensation,  when  we 
ask  God  for  mercies,  let  us  not  forget  that  oftentimes  if  we  take  hifl 
blessings,  we  must  take  them  from  a  fiery  hand  The  mercy  which 
comes  to  us  may  be  a  mercy  which  comes  with  chastisements,  that  we 
may  be  waked  up,  and  that  afterwards  we  may  be  qualified  to  receive 
Gods  kind  and  loving  ministration. 

2.  God's  dealings  with  men  are  largely  in  this  way,  as  they  are  re- 
vealed to  us  in  providence.  We  have  a  distinct  revelation  of  this  fact 
in  the  twelfth  of  Hebrews,  in  that  memorable  passage  in  which  the 

apostle  says, 

"  Ye  have  not  yet  resisted  unto  blood,  striving  against  sin.  And  ye  have 
forgotten  the  exhortation  which  speaketh  unto  you  as  unto  children,  Uf 
son,  despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the  Lord,  nor  faint  when  thou  art 
rebuked  of  him ;  for  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  soourgeth 
every  son  whom  he  receiveth.    If  ye  endure  ohastening  [if  you  undents^ 
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ft,  tod  enter  Into  this  school  according  to  its  nature  and  law],  God  dealeth 
with  you  as  with  sons."  "We  have  had  fathers  of  our  flesh  whioh  corrected 
us;  and  we  gave  them  reverence ;  shall  we  not  much  rather  be  in  subjection 
unto  the  Father  of  Spirit*  and  live  ?  For  they  verily  for  a  few  days  chasten 
ut  after  their  pleasure  [that  is,  according  to  their  best  judgment],  but  he  for 
our  profit*  that  we  might  be  partakers  of  his  holiness." 

Now,  all  suffering  in  this  world  certainly  does  not  tend  to  the  pro- 
duction of  spiritual  fruit ;  and  yet,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  that,  in  the  economy  of  providence, 
suffering  should  work  and  drive  men  from  their  lower  plane  toward  a 
higher  plane,  step  .by  step.  There  can  be  no  question  that  divine  prov- 
idence is  conducted  upon  this  principle,  and  that  the  whole  retinue  of 
Borrows,  and  tears,  and  cares,  and  burdens,  have  a  mission  among  men. 
In  one  way,  it  may  be  that  they  are  from  violations  of  natural  law,  and 
that  in  such  a  sense  they  are  penalty ;  but  in  another  way  they  are  all 
of  them  working  toward  a  higher  education,  driving  us  from  a  reliance 
upon  our  physical  life,  and  making  us  rely  more  upon  our  social  rela- 
tions, and  then  augmenting  our  social  relations,  so  that  we  shall  take 
b  the  invisible  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  the  temporal  and  visible,  and 
teaching  us  that  there  is  nothing  on  earth  which  can  be  a  satisfac- 
tion to  the  soul  that  needs  infinity,  and  so  bringing  us  to  take  in  the 
coming  world,  and  developing  us  from  the  lowest  state  of  physical 
things,  up  through  the  social  and  intellectual  nature  to  the  divine  and 
heavenly  nature,  that  we  may  become  partaken  of  the  nature  of  God. 
And  when  we  look  out  upon  the  world,  it  is  because  we  misunderstand 
its  economy,  that  we  say,  "There  is  no  evidence  of  divine  providence ; 
«e  how  things  are  mixed  together ;  see  how  sufferings  fall  upon  all 
tlike ;  see  how  there  are  no  guiding  principles ;  see  how  there  is  no 
government  that  arranges  all  things  according  to  justice  and  equity." 
Tea,  there  is  a  government  ,of  that  kind  ;  but  there  is  a  department  of 
that  same  government  which  is  inflicting  trial,  and  task,  and  suffer- 
ing for  the  sake  of  higher  moral  development.  And  as  the  Saviour 
wswered  the  mother  when  she  plead  for  her  child,  after  he  had  in- 
fracted her  higher  nature,  and  developed  her  spiritual  fervor  and  in- 
tensity; so  God  is  still  doing.  He  is  answering  our  prayers  in  provi- 
dence, first  by  strokes  and  chastisements,  and  then  by  turning  and 
•lying,  "These  chastisements  are  not  without  a  purpose.  They  are 
parental  benedictions.  They  are  education,  to  make  you  sons  of  God, 
«&d  to  bring  you  home  finally  to  the  heavenly  state." 

3.  There  is  great  power  with  God  in  spiritual  intensity.  Calmness 
h*  its  place  in  the  experience  of  the  soul ;  and  all  the  mild  virtues 
have  their  place,  and  are  full  beautiful.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we 
■koold  overrun  them  with  reproach.  It  is  not  necessary  that  men  of 
■teme  and  fervent  natures  should  undervalue  quiet  and  mild  natures ; 
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nor  is  it  necessary  that  quiet  and  mild  natures  should  look  with  con- 
tempt upon  intense  and  fervent  natures;  for  both  of  them  are  a  part  of 
that  great  constitution  of  which  we  have  each  but  little  fragments. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  philosophy  of  the  New  Testament  is, 
that  while  the  later  ages  of  Christian  development  tend  more  and  more 
toward  peace  and  calmness  in  working  out  our  salvation,  there  is  in 
fervor,  there  is  in  intensity,  great  power — and  not  merely  power  of 
which  we  gain  an  analogy  in  physical  things.  I  mean  that  God  reveals 
himself  as  one  that  is  accessible. 

There  are  experiences,  then,  in  every  man's  life,  which  are  mutable, 
and  which  may  be  changed  without  any  interference  with  the  divine 
thought  in  the  creation  and  management  of  things.  God  is  not 
limited.  He  is  not  shut  up  in  his  own  laws.  He  is  not  a  prisoner  in 
the  world.  He  has  power  over  what  he  has  made,  and  he  has  the 
means  of  interpenetrating  the  constitution  of  things  which  he  has 
established.  lie  can,  if  he  please,  add  ten  thousand  things  which  do 
not  fall  out  in  accordance  with  ordinary  law.  And  he  will  do  things 
in  response  to  our  importunity.  He  will  do  things  for  his  children,  on 
persuasion,  provided  they  be  things  that  are  needful ;  provided  the 
heart  be  prepared  for  them  ;  and  provided  it  has  that  faith  which 
shows  that  the  soul  has  risen  into  a  condition  to  be  benefited  by  the 
things  done.  And  we  are  not  left  in  doubt  that  there  are  mercies 
for  God's  people  of  which  they  have  little  conception,  and  which 
belong  to  the  realm  of  intensity  in  spiritual  desire. 

Now,  let  us  apply  these  thoughts. 

In  the  first  place,  men  have  an  impression  that  all  that  is  necessary 
is,  that  they  should  watch  against  temptation,  and  strive  against  easily 
besetting  sins,  and  be  vigilant  and  laborious  to  overcome  that  which 
is  wrong.  There  are  few  men  who  do  battle  against  sin  in  the  higher 
forms  of  spiritual  intensity. 

.  It  is  said  that  men  are  sinful,  and  will  be  to  the  end  of  life.  It  is 
said,  in  reference  to  certain  constitutional  sins,  that  we  must  expect 
that  they  will  show  themselves  in  those  who  are  subject  to  them  to  the 
day  of  their  death.  That  is  all  true  in  the  lower  sphere ;  but  I  believe 
there  is  a  Holy  Ghost  that  may  be  shed  abroad  in  the  hearts  of  men 
by  which  they  may  be  so  transformed  that  every  evil,  as  it  were,  may 
be  burnt  out  of  them.  It  is  in  the  power  of  education  to  put  men  to 
school  in  such  a  way  that  temptations  and  faults  and  sins  of  the  most 
mighty  kinds  may  be  effectually  destroyed.  A  man  who,  like  Saul, 
is  hard,  and  selfish,  and  proud,  and  hateful,  and  bigoted,  and  arrogant, 
and  persecuting,  may  become  sweet,  and  gentle,  and  magnanimous, 
and  full  of  sympathy,  like  Paul.  He  that  has  lived  for  himself,  and 
sacrificed  others  for  himself,  may  be  led  to  live  for  others,  and  to 
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sacrifice  himself  for  them,  dying  deaths  daily.  There  is  a  power  by! 
whioh  men  may  overcome  their  easily  besetting  sins,  and  go  into  the 
very  fastnesses  of  their  own  souls,  and  drive  oat  all  evil  tendencies, 
and  place  there  all  the  higher  elements  which  God  has  provided  for 
them,  if  they  will  rise  to  the  intensity  of  the  Syrophcenician  woman. 
But  it  is  not  a  mere  wishing,  it  is  not  an  ordinary  solicitation,  that 
will  bring  this  about  It  is  when  heart,  and  soul,  and  imagination, 
and  the  faith  of  hope  and  desire  are  concentrated,  and  the  soul  cries 
out,  "  Lord,  help  me  1"  that  help  comes,  and  is  followed  by  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

So,  in  the  conflicts  to  which  we  are  called  with  care  and  with 
trouble  in  this  life,  men  are  often  overborne.  Though  they  seek  to 
bear  up  the  best  way  they  can,  their  trouble  accumulates,  and  their 
strength  seems  to  decrease.  Many  and  many  a  one  falls  down  dis- 
couraged, and  says,  "I  cannot;  I  cannot ;  I  am  overtasked  ;  I  am 
overburdened."  Yes,  the  natural  man  is.  Men's  trials  are  probably 
not  less  than  they  think  them  to  be,  although  they  may  be  relatively 
less,  and  it  is  hard  for  those  who  are  in  good  health  to  stand  and  give 
consolation  to  those  that  are  sick.  It  is  hard  for  men  who  have  great 
abundance  to  stand  in  that  abundance  and  give  good  advice  to  those 
"who  are  girded  by  all  the  troubles  of  poverty.  Nevertheless,  for  that 
great  army  of  sufferers  through  poverty,  through  disappointments, 
through  cares,  through  troubles,  through  bereavement,  through  sick- 
senes,  through  conflicts,  through  all  those  trials  which  find  their  way 
into  the  household,  and  hover  around  the  couch  or  over  the  cradle, 
there  is  relief  All  these  causes  of  suffering  are  vincible  by  the  spirit 
of  man.  There  is  power  in  every  one  to  rise  up  into  the  communion 
of  God  in  such  a  way  that  there  shall  descend  from  the  divine  Spirit 
victorious  intensity.     But  this  comes  only  by  prayer  and  fasting. 

Thus,  when  we  are  laboring  for  those  who  are  dear  to  us — for  our 
children,  for  our  pupils,  for  our  friends ;  when  we  are  seeking  to  bear 
them  up  to  a  higher  level,  or  to  recover  them  out  of  the  slough  ;  when 
the  sky  is  overcast ;  when  disappointment  has  put  its  cup  to  our  lip ; 
when  for  days,  and  months,  and,  it  may  be,  years  of  weary  waiting, 
we  are  almost  disposed  to  give  up,  to  lay  down  the  conflict,  there  is 
power  of  relief  even  in  the  most  desperate  circumstances.  There  may 
he  a  faith,  there  may  be  importunity  springing  up  from  the  soul  of 
man.  Christ  may,  for  you,  as  he  did  for  the  Syrophoenician  woman, 
cut  the  demon  out,  and  say,  "  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee." 

How  little  do  we  agonize  !  How  little  do  we  lay  ourselves  out 
for  those  whom  we  seek  to  save  with  all  the  strength  there  is  in  us! 
How  few  have  ever  felt  the  energy  of  a  soul-burning  faith  1  How 
few  have  ewer  felt  toward  a  fellow-creature!  according  to  the  mea&ur* 
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of  man,  that  intensity  of  influence  which  God  exerts  from  his  graft 
soul  upon  all  those  whom  he  would  save  I  We  know  not  what  we  can 
do,  and  what  power  there  is  in  us,  till  we  are  raised  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  these  higher  conditions  of  intensity. 

The  work  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  needs  this  spiritual 
energy.  We  come  to  this  work  too  often  feeling  that  giving  to  it  oar 
alternative  time  is  enough.  We  give  to  God  what  is  left  after  Bap- 
plying  our  lower  wants.  We  give  to  God  our  weary  hours.  We  give 
to  God  our  unoccupied  hours.  When  joy  has  taken  what  it  needs,  and 
social  life  has  taken  what  it  needs,  and  business  has  taken  what  it 
needs,  then  what  is  left — the  barrenness  of  life,  as  it  were — we  give  to 
moral  influence  and  to  the  cause  of  God.  How  few  there  are  who  pat 
their  concentrated  life  into  the  work  of  God,  and  bring  everything 
they  have — body  and  soul — to  bear  on  the  promotion  of  God's  work 
in  this  world  1  There  are  some  such  ;  and  what  a  mighty  power  they 
have !     How  are  they  as  flames  in  the  world  1 

Mild  and  gentle  working,  although  it  does  something,  does  it  in  a 
lower  range ;  does  it  gradually ;  does  it  by  slow  accretions.  The 
power  which  brings  to  pass  rapid  results ;  the  power  that  carries  op 
visibly  the  work  of  God ;  the  power  that  promotes  morality,  that  re- 
claims the  intemperate,  that  inspires  energy  among  the  listless,  and  in- 
dustry among  those  who  are  self-indulgent,  that  purifies  the  moral*, 
that  lifts  the  light  of  the  other  world  upon  this  world,  that  bringBinen 
out  of  bondage  and  darkness  into  the  light  and  liberty  of  the  sons  of 
God — this  power  comes  from  a  much  higher  state  of  mind,  if  it  he 
successful,  than  that  which  we  give  to  our  secular  occupations.  We 
know  that  men  buckle  themselves  to  their  worldly  work  with  a  wfll* 
conscious  that  they  will  accomplish  in  proportion  as  they  bring  force 
to  bear.  But  in  spiritual  life  how  easy  you  are  I  What  a  light  pres- 
sure you  exert  to  bring  out  the  most  wondrous  results!  My  marvel* 
when  I  see  people  labor  in  this  direction,  is,  not  that  there  is  so  little 
done,  but  that  there  is  so  much  done.  By  the  blessing  of  God  much 
is  done ;  for  God  gives  to  the  unworthy,  and  overpays  our  exertion. 
And  if  a  hundred  men  should  concentrate  the  strength  of  their  being 
for  short  periods  on  any  charity  or  cause  of  benevolence  in  this 
world,  who  can  measure  what  an  impetus  that  charity  or  cause  might 
receive  at  their  hands  !  There  is  no  estimating  what  results  may  l# 
achieved  where  spiritual  intensity  is  made  to  be  the  condition  of  vio- 
tory  and  of  power. 

Ah  !  it  is  not  till  we  are  brought  to  that  point  where  we  feel  our 
need  of  God,  that  we  know  how  to  say  "  Lord,  help  me  I"  We  say  i* 
often,  and  do  not  say  it  We  say  it  because  it  is  the  moisture,  as  ** 
were,  the  dew,  that  is  upon  our  night  of  storm.    We  say  it  becaoJ* 
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habit  has  taught  us  to  say  it  How  few  there  are,  all  of  whose  nature 
in  them  joins  together  and  sends  forth  that  victorious  sentence,  "  Lord, 
help  me !"  When  we  do  this,  then  God  comes.  Then,  when  we  have 
learned  the  secret  of  that  sentence,  the  heavens  open.  Then  the  denied 
gifts  are  granted.  Then  the  Spirit,  before  withheld,  comes  forth,  aud 
our  joy  and  peace  flow  like  a  river. 

Christian  brethren,  is  not  this  the  very  sentence  which  we  should 
write  upon  the  door  of  the  new  year — "  Lord  help  me  ?"    Is  not  this 
the  very  petition  which  we  should  lay  upon  our  heart,  and  upon  our 
conscience,  and  upon  all  the  soul — "  Lord,  help  me"!    Is  not  this  that 
which  every  parent  should  see,  going  into  the  portals  of  his  dwelling 
to-day,  inscribed  there  by  him — "  Lord,  help  me"  ?  Is  not  this  the  very 
prayer  which  should  overlay  our  business  for  the  year — "  Lord,  help 
me"?    Is  not  this  that  which,  if  we  stand  looking  down  into  the  dark- 
ness of  sickness  and  trouble,  should  be  to  us  as  Mount  Zion — "  Lord, 
help  me**  t     Is  not  the  very  word  which  .they  who  begin  a  Christian 
life  openly  and  avowedly  to-day,  and  are  to  walk  through  all  the 
phases  of  Christian  experience  down  to  the  day  of  their  death,  should 
write  upon  their  shield — "  Lord,  help  me"  ?     And  when  we  rise,  by 
and  by,  with  the  great  multitude  that  have  washed  their  raiment  in 
blood,  and  made  it  white,  then  we  shall  stand  in  the  presence  of  God, 
tnd  change  the  phrase  in  triumph,  saying,  "  The  Lord  hath  helped 
me." 

And  now,  Christian  brethren,  we  will,  after  the  blessing  is  pro- 
ttmnced,  draw  near  to  the  symbols  which  represent  to  our  faith  that 
kdpfhl  and  loving  Saviour ;  and  I  invite  to  join  with  us  all  those  who 
fed  themselves  to  be  sinful,  who  feel  that  they  need  divine  help 
tod  eare,  and  who  are  willing  to  accept  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  their 
Saviour,  and  his  service  as  their  life.  I  invite  them,  without  reference 
to  any  doctrinal  distinction  or  church  connection,  on  this  simple  and 
personal  ground,  that  they  realize  their  sinfulness,  and  feel  their  need 
rf  help,  and  are  willing  to  receive  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  their 
Uper  and  Saviour.  For  this  is  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  not  of  this 
ihnrch. 


-•••- 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON.* 

0  thou  that  bast  risen  from  the  dead,  and  art  gone  up  on  high,  Jesus,  our 
fcvtoar,  thou  that  art  equal  to  God !  thou  hast  made  him  known  to  us —  in 
t&ee  we  have  found  life,  and  love,  and  faith,  and  hope,  and  pardon ;  and  in 
thee  we  desire,  from  day  to  day  to  live,  not  having  on  our  own  righteous- 
**»  but  that  which  is  of  faith  by  thee.  We  bless  thee  for  the  experience  of 
**yi  gone  by.    We  thank  thee  for  all  the  knowledge  of  truth  which  has  been 

foUowiaff  the  reception  of  members  Into  the  Church. 
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made  known  to  us ;  for  all  the  hope  that  has  sprang  therefrom.  We  thank 
thee  for  that  which  thou  hast  promised,  and  whioh  thou  art  fulfilling  to  thy 
people.  We  rejoice  that  thou  art  with  them  yet ;  and  that  thou  art  moving 
prayer  indeed  a  power  with  God ;  and  that  parents  are  receiving  their  child- 
ren that  were  dead  spiritually,  to  life  again  ;  and  that  they  that  were  in  their 
graves  are  coming  forth ;  and  that  thou  art  bringing  life  and  light  and  glory 
into  many  and  many  a  heart.  We  thank  thee  for  all  those  that  are  called, 
and  for  all  that  hear  the  voice  of  God  calling  to  them,  and  who  are  brought 
out  of  darkness  into  light,  and  out  of  winter  into  summer,  and  out  of  every 
worldliness  into  joy  and  heavenly-mindedness. 

We  thank  thee  that  so  many  this  morning  have  taken  upon  themselves 
the  name  of  the  gracious  Saviour.  May  they  have  his  Spirit  dwelling  per- 
petually in  them.  May  they  have,  as  an  immutable  possession,  the  treasures 
of  hope  and  faith  and  love.  And  we  pray,  O  Lord  our  God  I  that  in  all  their 
trials  and  temptations  and  crosses,  they  may  find  thee  ever  present,  and  thy 
promises,  which  are  Yea  and  Amen,  abundantly  fulfilled  to  them  all,  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health;  in  labors  in  over  measure;  in  heart-sickness  from  hope 
deferred.  Grant  that  they  may  still  find  that  near  to  thee,  everywhere,  is 
grace  in  which  is  might  and  succor  for  every  human  need.  And  we  pray 
that  they  may  never  be  discouraged.  Even  though  they  stumble  and  fall, 
may  they  rise  again.  Though  they  wander,  may  the  Shepherd  find  them, 
and  bring  them  back  to  the  fold.  And  we  pray,  O  Lord  our  God,  thatthey 
may  rejoice  in  this  day,  and  in  this  hour. 

Bless,  we  pray  thee,  this  Church,  into  whioh  they  have  been  taken. 
May  it  grow  strong  not  only  by  numbers,  but  by  courage.  May  its  members 
be  as  lights  shining  into  the  darkness  around  about  them,  that  men,  seeing 
their  good  works,  may  glorify  their  Father  whioh  is  in  heaven. 

We  jx*vy  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  our  households.  Bless  all  our  children. 
Bless  those  that  are  with  us,  and  those  that  ore  scattered  far  away.  On  this 
morning  we  look  abroad  and  search  out  over  the  earth  for  those  that  are  near 
and  dear  to  us,  and  bring  them  in  the  arms  of  our  faith,  and  lay  them  before 
thee,  and  beseech  of  thee  that  thy  blessing  may  rest  upon  them. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  be  with  the  sick.  Be  with  all  that  are  broken- 
hearted. Be  with  all  that  sit  in  the  region  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Draw 
near  to  the  sons  of  want  and  distress. 

And  thou  that  art  the  God  of  the  whole  earth,  we  beseech  of  thee  that 
thou  wilt  begin  thy  work  of  benevolence,  and  of  mercy,  and  of  peace,  and  of 
goodness,  and  love,  upon  this  opening  of  the  year.  May  all  the  days  of 
this  year,  as  they  successively  run  out,  be  days  of  God's  blessing  and  good- 
ness. May  they  prepare  us  for  life  or  death ;  and  may  we,  not  being  anxious, 
cast  our  burdens  on  the  Lord.  May  we  be  sustained  by  the  divine 
promises.  May  we  be  upheld  by  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
And  as  our  days,  so  may  our  strength  be,  also. 

And  so  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  unto  us,  from  year  to  year,  to  walk 
leaning  upon  thee  more  and  more,  and  to  trust  in  thy  promises,  until  onr 
time  of  departure  comes.  Then  may  we  find  our  home,  and  our  heaven,  and 
our  God,  and  at  last  ourselves. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit.    AmetL 
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For  without  me  you  can  do  nothing.— John.  xv.  6. 


-•♦♦- 


This  is  only  saying  again  to  the  disciples,  concerning  their  relation 
to  their  Lord  and  Master,  what  had  been  said  throughout  the  economy 
of  revelation  in  respect  to  man  and  his  relations  to  God.  It  was  the  an- 
nunciation of  that  dependence  which  is  a  part  of  the  divine  idea  of  cre- 
ation, and  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  delightful  of  all  the  facts  which 
we  can  contemplate  in  that  relation  which  subsists  between  us  and  our 
God.  And  yet,  there  is  no  other  truth  that  lias  been  more  abused.  No 
other  truth,  capable  of  carrying  so  much  consolation,  has  carried  so 
little — at  any  rate  to  some  minds,  and  under  certain  circumstances — as 
this,  of  the  absolute  dependence  of  man  upon  God. 

There  have  been  two  capital  mistakes  generally  made  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  language ;  the  first,  giving  to  the  language  of 
the  affections  and  of  the  domestic  relations  the  sense  of  political  and 
governmental  terms  ;  taking  words  out  of  their  place  and  relationship 
ai  words  of  the  heart,  and  making  them  words  interpreted  by  the 
analogies  of  civil  polity — which  is  very  different  And  for  reasons  that 
I  will  show,  this  has  been  much  done  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
ud  with  very  great  mischief.  The  second  trouble  has  aiisen  in  inter- 
pretation by  giving  a  rigidly  philosophical  meaning  to  terms  which 
belong  to  the  imagination  and  to  the  emotions.  In  this  way,  at  one 
time  and  another,  the  most  extraordinary  propositions  have  been  de- 
duced, and  systems  built  But  far  worse,  the  most  attractive  and 
Booriahing  of  all  truths  have  been  rendered  unattractive,  and  some- 
tnnea  even  repulsive,  by  such  a  presentation  as  obscures  the  whole 
spirit  and  temper  of  them. 

We  will  take,  as  an  eminent  illustration,  this  truth  of  mans  depend- 
«*«  upon  Oody  which,  as  it  was  preached  into  the  ear  of  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  was  full  of  cheer  and  of  comfort  It  was  the  word  of 
tow.  It  touched  the  spirit  of  love  and  confidence.  It  tended  to  ex- 
*fe»  in  the  instances  which  we  have  quoted,  gladness  and  gratitude.  It 
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made  men  strong  in  that  day.  It  helped  them  to  lean  against  the 
power  of  the  Almighty.  And  yet,  bo  has  man's  dependence  upon 
God  often  been  preached  since  that  day  that  it  has  made  men  weak, 
helpless,  and  sometimes  even  skeptical. 

It  is  the  universal  impression  (although  the  religiousness  of  it  es- 
capes many),  it  is  the  sentiment  of  humanity,  that  in  this  sphere  man  is 
weak — weak  in  judgment,  and  in  executive  force,  and  in  comprehension, 
and  in  fore-sightedness  ;  and  that  when  he  has  done  his  best,  he  still 
needs  a  providence.  And  he  has  a  providence.  For  when  men  are 
brought  to  exigencies,  they  frequently  betray  a  latent  belief  in  the 
overruling  providence  and  presence  of  God,  and  their  dependence  up- 
on it,  which  they  at  other  times  for  speculative  reasons  deny.  Every- 
one has  exigencies  of  life  when  he  ardently  longs  to  lean  back  upon  the 
divine  presence  and  the  divine  power.  The  excitement  of  a  man's  fac- 
ulties for  ordinary  purposes,  and  for  ordinary  occasions,  may  be  a  suf- 
ficient guidance  and  a  sufficient  light ;  but  whenever  he  comes  to  new 
and  perilous  paths,  and  whenever  great  interests  are  at  stake,  it  is  ut- 
terly inadequate. 

In  such  exigencies,  they  that  are  the  least  accustomed  to  confess 
the  divine  providence  and  presence  are  utterly  changed  in  this  respect. 
In  the  presence  of  death,  in  the  presence  of  great  disaster,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  quaking  fears,  they  turn  away  from  conscious  weakness,  and 
from  the  weakness  of  men,  and  from  all  human  counselors,  and  feel 
that  they  need  the  wisdom  and  the  overruling  power  of  that  God  who 
is  the  father  of  us  all.  So  that  taking  the  race  throughout,  there  is  no 
sentiment  that  breaks  out  and  betrays  itself  more  frequently  in  periods 
of  necessity  than  this,  that  man  does  need  to  look  up  to  God  and  to 
depend  upon  him. 

The  thing  itself,  too,  is  majestically  beautiful  There  is  nothing  on 
earth  more  beautiful  than  the  sight  of  a  father  in  the  midst  of  his  help- 
less children  in  the  household  using  his  experience,  and  skill,  and  lifei 
and  power,  to  guard  them ;  to  stimulate  them  ;  to  teach  them  how  to 
help  themselves  ;  to  lead  them  up  to  strength  and  to  a  right  manhood. 

But  this  is  the  analogy.  Our  dependence  upon  God  includes  in  it 
all  that  the  parental  relation  on  earth  does,  and  much  more.  It  adds 
two  elements  which  make  it  richer  and  more  beautiful.  It  is  the  sov- 
ereignty of  a  Father  that  is  essentially  taught  throughout  the  Bible,  Old 
Testament  and  New.  It  is  the  supremacy  of  love,  the  wisdom  of  love, 
the  purity  of  love,  the  requisitions  of  love,  the  government  of  love— and 
not  less  because  it  implies  pain  as  well  as  pleasure. 

The  universality  of  this  divine  overruling  thought  and  care,  and 
its  continuity  through  ages,  adds  grandeur  to  its  beauty.  There  can- 
not be  two  pictures  conceived  more  magnificent  than  that  of  lovG 
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militant  through  all  time,  and  that  of  love  triumphant  through  all 
eternity. 

Now,  that  men  should  rejoice  that  there  is  an  intelligent  govern- 
ment above  them,  that  they  may  lean  upon  it,  that  they  may  renew 
their  strength  in  this  inexhaustible  strength  of  God,  that  they  may 
quicken   their   own  inspirations,   and   have  something  which  mere 
natural  law  does  not  give  them ;  that  men  should  find  satisfaction 
in  the  truth  that  some  things  are  lent  to  them  from  God's  originating 
power — that  men  should  learn  to  derive  great  consolation  from  the 
contemplation  of  this  fact,  is  not  strange.     It  would  seem  almost 
inevitable.     And  where  this  truth  is  left  to  its  simple  spiritual  inter 
{rotation,  this  is  the  result,  and  it  gives  comfort  and  strength. 

Bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  this  doctrine  of  God's  relation  to  man  has 
been  so  stated,  and  still  is  so  taught  (though  not  so  generally  as 
hitherto)  that  hardly  any  other  truth  has  seemed  so  disagreeable  to 
many  persons  as  that  of  the  absolute  dependence  of  man  upon  God. 
It  has  been  repulsive.     Men  have  repelled  and  contested  it 

It  may  serve  to  clear  up  the  doctrine  itself,  and  to  bring  it  into  its 
true  light  and  beauty  and  power,  if  we  attempt  to  show  what  are  some 
of  the  reasons  why  this  simple  truth  has  in  many  ages  been  generally 
offensive,  and  why  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  it  still  continues  to 
be  so. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  man's  dependence  upon  God  has  been  so  pre- 
sented as  to  conflict  with  men's  observations,  and  with  their  own 
pergonal  consciousness.  For,  to  state  that  we  are  absolutely  dependent 
upon  God,  with  the  qualifications  which  frequently  have  attached  to 
this  statement,  seems  to  men  a  destruction  of  their  freedom ;  a  destruc- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  their  will ;  a  destruction  of  all  power  of  rational 
conduct.  If  they  can  be  really  nothing  of  themselves ;  if  they  are 
sot  separate  organizations,  with  the  power  of  thougltf,  and  with  the 
power  of  will,  acting,  to  be  sure,  within  certain  narrow  limits,  but 
acting  independently  within  those  limits,  then  in  what  sense  are  they 
free,  more  than  particles  of  matter,  which  are  propelled  by  other  par- 
ticles of  matter  T  Any  such  dependence  of  man  upon  God  as  makes 
God's  will  the  absolute  and  only  cause  of  every  thought  and  every 
deling  in  man,  cannot  be  so  explained  but  that  men  will  say,  "  Then 
we  are  nothing.  God  is  the  only  thinker ;  the  only  doer ;  the  only 
operative  force.     If  it  is  all  God,  in  what  respect  can  it  be  man  1 " 

Of  nothing,  on  the  whole,  are  men  more  tenacious  than  of  their 
°*n  freedom.  They  believe  that  freedom  belongs  to  them,  within  given 
limited  spheres.  And  they  glory  in  it,  and  are  jealous  of  it.  It  is 
the  mainspring  of  government,  and  of  whatever  pertains  to  the  inter- 
course of  man  with  man.     And  to  affirm  any  such  doctrine  of  depend- 
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ence  as  takes  away  from  man  his  conscious  and  plenary  liberty,  k  to 
offend  his  moral  consciousness,  and  to  contradict  all  his  experience 
and  observation  of  men.     So  to  .put  God's  supremacy  as  to  make  thai 
all,  is  to  destroy  man's  individuality,  and  is  an  unmixed  evil. 

To  teach,  on  the  other  hand,  that  God's  supremacy  and  power,  and 
man's  dependence  upon  it,  are  like  the  dependence  of  the  child  upon 
the  parent,  and  the  parent's  supremacy  and  power ;  to  teach,  in  other 
words,  that  God  is  the  fountain  and  perennial  cause  of  man's  indi- 
viduality and  separateness,  and  of  the  freedom  of  his  understanding 
of  his  choice,  and  of  his  action ;  to  teach  that  man  is  dependent  upon 
God  for  liberty  and  personality,  is  not  offensive  to  the  moral  sense, 
nor  to  the  judgment     On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  teach  us  that  our  free 
agency  is  guaranteed  by  the  very  course  of  creation,  and  that  God      i 
maintains  in  mankind  that  estate  of  liberty  which  he  instituted,  and 
instituted  for  the  wisest  purposes — government  in  civil  society,  sod  in 
the  great  moral  realm  of  the  universe. 

He,  then,  who  so  preaches  man's  dependence  upon  God  as  to  de- 
stroy the  independence  of  man,  and  deny  his  capability  of  doing  any- 
thing of  himself,  mistakes  the  doctrine,  and  instead  of  making  it  an 
instrument  of  power,  makes  it  a  stumbling-block  and  an  offense. 

2.  Man's  dependence  upon  God  has  been  so  taught — and  roirtanght      j 
— as  to  conflict  with  the  sense  of  justice  in  men.     That  man  can  do     j 
nothing  without  God  has  been  taught ;  and  in  a  large  way  of  using  that     l 
phrase  there  is  a  truth  in  it     The  globe  itself  would  not  exist  if  it 
were  not  for  the  continued  operation  of  the  divine  will     Every  man 
on  the  globe  is  dependent  for  liberty  of  life  upon  the  divine  will.  And  ' 
all  those  second  causes  which  are  operating  to  produce  vitality  and 
reason  and  choice,  go  back  to  that  sovereign  will,  which  holds  them  in 
existence.    And  so,  in  that  large  sense,  we  are  remotely  dependent  upon 
God  for  the  existence  of  all  those  instrumentalities  by  which  we  are 
free,     But  to  teach  our  dependence  upon  God  so  directly  as  to  make 
it  appear  that  we  cannot  employ  our  reason  nor  our  will  as  separable 
from  God's,  and  yet,  that  we  are  condemnable  for  not  doing  what  no 
power  was  given  to  men  to  do,  or  for  what  we  do  by  a  power  super- 
eminent  over  ours — this  confounds  every  notion  of  justice  and  of  equity 
which  God  has  implanted  in  man. 

No  governor,  be  he  named  from  names  above  or  from  names  be- 
neath, and  no  ruler,  be  he  omniscient  and  omnipotent,  or  be  he  finite, 
has  the  right  to  require  of  a  man  more  than  he  gives  him  the  personal 
power  to  perform.  And  the  power  must  be  inherent  in  the  individual- 
If  a  man  is  so  dependent  upon  God  for  power  that  he  can  do  nothing 
of  himself,  then  he  is  responsible  for  nothing.  If  he  is  in  such  a  sense 
dependent  upon  God  that  it  is  the  divine  impulsion  that  puts  him  on 
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te  does,  then  there  can  be  no  responsibility  on  his  part  for 
loefl.  If  a  man  is  not  independent  in  the  use  of  his  faculties, 
ot  capable  of  originating  his  own  choices  and  acting  accord- 
i  own  personal  will,  then  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to  assume 
naibility  of  his  conduct 

r,h  this  mis  taught  doctrine  may  have  in  its  statement  a  subtle 
th,  its  general  effect  is  to  bring  men  into  collision  with  the  fun- 
conceptions  of  moral  government  And  yet,  there  have  been 
m  men  have  been  tied  by  this  teaching  of  dependence.  They 
i  taught  that  they  could  neither  think  nor  act  nor  do  anything 

the  divine  inspiration  ;  and  that  that  divine  inspiration  was 
eudent  upon  God's  own  private  will  and  counsel ;  and  that 
and  counsel  men  could  not  change.  They  have  been  taught 
did  what  pleased  him  ;  and  that  no  man  could  turn  him  or 
1m  ;  and  yet  they  have  been  taught  that  men  were  responsible 
the  things  which  they  did  do,  and  for  the  things  which  they 
o. 

s  simply  a  net  of  abominations.  It  violates  eve*ry  fundamental 
id  every  form  of  teaching  and  doctrine,  I  will  not  say  of  our 
eholds,  but  of  Scripture  itself. 

is  doctrine  of  man's  dependence  upon  God  has  been  so  taught, 
p,  as  to  seem  to  erect  an  Oriental  despotism.  It  has  been  so 
to  lilt  up  a  tyrannical  Deity,  and  not  a  Father,  into  sovereignty. 
m  boldly  taught  that  God  had  a  right  to  make  men  in  any 

that  having  made  them,  he  had  a  right  to  impose  upon  them 
tions  which  he  chose,  and  that  he  had  a  right  to  do  this  with- 
ther  consideration  than  his  own  private  thought  and  will.  It 
taught  that  neither  was  man  consulted,  nor  was  there  any 
taken  of  what  his  condition  would  be ;  that  the  whole  origi- 
d  creating  thought  of  God  was  infinite  and  separate,  and  that 
tolutely  sovereign,  He  taking  counsel  of  none. 

may  be  an  element  of  truth  in  this,  as  an  element  of  neces- 
the  impression  produced  by  such  teaching  is,  that  God  is  to 
egree  despotic,  unsympathetic,  arbitrary,  and,  finally,  unjust 
ally  it  is  a  teaching  which  recognizes  the.  right  of  absolute 
be  cruel  or  despotic.  You  cannot  so  interpret  this  doctrine,  if 
sent  it  in  that  way,  but  that  it  will  convey  the  idea  that  God 
aply  because  he  is  wiser  than  all  others,  and  because  he  is 
ban  all  others ;  and  that  because  he  happens  to  have  priority 
rod  position,  he  has  a  right  to  make  just  what  he  pleases,  and 
just  as  he  pleases. 

i  notion  is  the  correct  one  in  respect  to  God,  why  may  not 
leings  in  the  lower  spheres  assume  just  the  same  authority 
dyes  as  far  as  their  power  goes  f 
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If  might  makes  right  in  heaven,  why  does  not  might  make  right  in 
Prussia,  in  Arabia,  in  Jerusalem,  in  Athens,  in  Rome,  anywhere  t  It 
is  destructive  of  the  very  foutidation-element  of  morality,  and  it  con- 
founds all  ideas  of  justice  and  equity  and  mercy.  For,  if  there  be  one 
thing  that  is  more  Christian  than  another,  if  there  be  one  truth  that 
grew  all  the  way  through  the  Bible,  taking  larger  and  larger  propor- 
tions, and  clearer  and  clearer  developments,  it  is  the  infinite  obligation 
of  greatness  and  of  wisdom  and  of  goodness  to  things  inferior  to 
them.  What  is  the  law  that  Christ  himself  taught,  but  this,  that  The 
greatest  shall  serve  the  least  T  They  ttiat  were  the  "  servants  of  all," 
were  the  chief  men  among  the  disciples.  Christ  announced  this 
doctrine,  not  simply  as  obligatory  upon  men,  but  also  as  defining  his 
own  character.  When  he  girded  himself  with  a  towel,  and  washed 
the  disciples'  feet,  he  said  to  them,  "  Your  Lord  and  Master  hath  done 
this  to  teach  you  that  ye  ought  always  to  serve  one  another."  In  other 
words,  he  brought  down  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  existence,  the  law 
that  God  himself  acts  under,  and  made  it  the  law  of  the  human  sphere. 
That  is  to  say,  he  brought  out  the  truth,  and  not  the  Oriental,  despotic 
doctrine  that  because  God  was  the  best  thinker,  and  was  high  up  above 
anybody  s  reach,  and  had  infinite  power,  and  had  out-stretching  arms 
of  authority,  and  was  sovereign,  therefore  he  had  a  right  to  do  what  he 
] leased,  and  to  say,  "  Who  art  thou  ?  I  follow  the  counsels  of  my  own 
will ;  and  no  man  shall  gainsay  my  right  to  do  it"  Not  that,  but  this, 
was  the  Christian  doctrine  as  announced  from  the  lips  of  Christ  him- 
self: "I,  your  Lord  and  Master,  being  the  greatest  of  all,  have  set  you 
the  example  of  obligation  to  do  the  lowest  services  possible,  even  unto 
the  least  worthy." 

Greatness  is  beholden  to  littleness.  Goodness  owes  allegiance  of 
love  to  ungoodness.  Power  is  the  natural  protector  of  weakness.  El- 
evation takes  care  of  inferiority,  from  the  very  topmost  heaven.  Thai 
is  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ 

And  yet,  tempted  of  the  devil,  men  have  undertaken  so  to  teach 
our  dependence  upon  God  as  to  reverse  this  whole  view,  and  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  we  are  dependent  upon  God  because  he  is  the  om- 
nivorous praise-gatherer  of  the  universe.     They  have  made  him  out  to 
be  a  God  who,  having  all  power,  and  being  unlimited  in  wisdom,  as 
well  as  in  might,  lifted  himself  high  above  men,  and  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  universe  without  foresight  of  virtue  or  vice,  and  without 
reference  to  obedience  or  disobedience.     And  the  result  of  this  teach- 
ing has  been  to  leave,  and  it  always  has  left,  on  the  popular  mind,  the 
impression  that  there  inhered  in  God,  by  reason  of  his  omnipotence  and 
omniscience,  a  right  which  we  deny  to  earthly  monarchs,  to  earthly 
parents,  to  everybody  on  earth — the  right  to  act  from  selfish  motive*, 
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instead  of  acting  from  a  consideration  sympathetic,  sweet,  generous, 
just,  magnanimous,  glorious,  of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  whole 
sentient  and  suffering  universe  of  his  creatures. 

Any  view,  then,  of  our  dependence  upon  God,  which  is  so  put  as  to 
make  men  feel  that  because  God  is  supreme  in  heaven  he  has  a  right 
to  do  what  he  pleases,  is  violative,  not  only  of  the  intuitions  of  man- 
hood, but  also  of  the  revelations  of  truth  in  the  Word  of  God.  And 
nowhere  more  than  in  the  teachiugs  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  God 
revealed  in  the  plenitude  of  parental  love.  Not  thai,  it  was  there  first 
revealed ;  for  the  Old  Testament  had  said  substantially  the  same  things. 

"like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear 
Urn.  For  he  knoweth  our  frame ;  he  remembereth  that  we  are  dust." 

The  Old  Testament  is  full,  I  had  almost  said,  of  cradle  songs  of 
consolation  and  of  pleasure.  There  were  times  when  God  assumed  an 
(  almost  fierce  vindication  of  his  sovereign,  magisterial  and  kingly  at- 
tributes; but  there  were  other  times  in  which  he  interpreted' them,  as 
k  were.  He  assumed  them  for  paternal  purposes.  And  the  heart  of 
God,  as  represented  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  New,  is  a  heart  of 
love.  And  his  consideration  of  man  has  never  been  set  forth  as  a 
consideration  simply  for  the  sake  of  his  own  private  self,  of  his  own 
pleasure,  of  his  own  enjoyment 

I  said  that  the  ordinary  mode — or  rather  the  extraordinary  mode 
—which  has  prevailed  at  certain  times  of  teaching  man's  dependence 
upon  God,  subverts  the  fundamental  ideas  of  morality.  It  does.  You 
never  will  clear  the  world  of  tyrants  as  long  as  you  worship  a  tyrant 
on  the  throne  of  the  universe.  You  never  can  put  down  ecclesiastical 
oppression,  you  never  can  put  down  oligarchies,  you  never  can  put 
down  the  despotism  of  man  over  man,  whether  by  classes  or  individu- 
als, so  long  as  men  are  taught  that  mere  strength  in  God  gives  him  the 
right  to  govern  men.  He  has  the  right  to  govern  men ;  but  it  is  be- 
euue  he  is  better,  because  he  is  sweeter,  because  he  is  wiser  than 
my  other  creature  in  the  universe.  It  is  because  he  is  so  ab- 
solutely unselfish.  When  you  go  back  and  look  into  the  divine 
Htore,  does  it  seem  to  you  that  God  has  a  right  to  make  men 
a  he  will?  Yes,  he  has  that  right,  if  his  will  is  always  to  make  them 
Ifcnevolently — and  it  is.  He  has  the  right  iuhering  in  benevolence. 
And  has  he  not  a  right  to  govern  them  as  he  will  1  Yes,  if  his  will  is 
•hrays  to  govern  them  benevolently — and  it  is.  He  has  that  right, 
too,  inhering  in  benevolence.  There  are  nowhere  such  obligations  of 
generosity  and  kindness  and  mercy  as  those  which  God  takes  upon  hirrv- 
>d£  Because  he  is  God,  he  is  under  obligation  to  everything  that  he 
kv  brought  into  creation  to  be  just,  to  be  true,  and  to  be  full  of  love 
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Now,  dependence  upon  such  a  God  as  that,  whose  will  is  love, 
whose  purpose  is  love,  whose  life  is  love,  and  whose  aims  through  ages 
and  cycles  of  ages  are  final  rectitude  and  elevation  and  grandeur  of 
being,  can  never  be  repulsive — can  never  be  other  than  attractive  to 
any  free,  rational,  right-minded  man. 

4.  This  leads  me  one  step  further ;  namely,  to  state  that  the  doctrine 
of  dependence  upon  God  has  offended  the  moral  consciousness  of  men 
because  it  is  implied  that  God's  government  over  the  world  is  mo- 
narchical, and  not  personal  and  paternal     And  here  I  am  met  with  a 
view  which  is  a  perplexing  one ;  namely,  that  we  derived  this  notion 
of  God  as  a  monarch,  and  king,  and  ruler,  and  governor,  from  the  er 
press  language  of  Scripture  itself     That  is,  "The  Bible,"  men  say, 
u ascribes  to  God  these  characters;  and  if  it  be  true,  they  must  belong 
to  him."      I  do  not  deny  that  this  is  the  fact ;  but  I  affirm  that  the 
modern  idea  of  sovereignty  is  unscripturaL     Men  have  taken  these 
terms  and  applied  them  to  God  after  history  has  emptied  tbem  of  one 
meaning,  and  filled  them  with  another  and  different  one.     They  cling 
to  the  words,  and  use  them  in  the  same  way  that  they  were  used  in  the 
far  off  historical  peiiod,  though  they  convey  an  essentially  different 
idea  to  those  who  hear  them  now  from  that  which  they  conveyed  to 
those  who  heard  them  then.    For  monarchs  originally  grew  out  of  the 
paternal  relation.    First  was  the  family ;  and  it  is  a  historical  fact  that 
the  father  was  simply  the  head  of  the  household.    And  as  his  children 
grew  up  and  married,  he  still  continued  the  head  of  the  little  group  of 
families  that  they  formed,  and  so  became  a  patriarch.    And  still,  as  the 
circle  widened,  he  sustained  to  the  cluster  of  families  about  him  the 
same  relation  which  he  sustained  to  his  own  household ;  namely,  the 
personal  and  parental  relations,  although  he  was  chief  and  ruler.  That 
is  the  mode  of  government  among  the  Sheiks  and  the  tribes  of  Aate, 
and  of  most  of  the  nomadic  nations  of  to-day.   It  is  a  personal,  though 
a  kingly  government    This  was  the  historic  origin  of  the  title  of  king 
and  for  a  long  time  it  conveyed  to  men  the  highest  conception  of 
fatherhood.     And  so  the  man  that  was  at  the  head  of  a  community  or 
a  tribe  was  the  chief.     He  was  the  father.     And  it  was  during  that 
peiiod  when  the  world  was  still  under  the  influence  of  the  idea  that  a 
king  was  the  highest  type  of  the  paternal  relation,  that  the  monarchic 
terms  of  the  Bible  came  into  vogue. 

They  came  into  vogue  when  to  be  a  king  was  not  only  to  be  a 
father,  but  to  be  a  most  resplendent  development  of  fatherhood,  and 
when  they  conveyed  to  those  who  first  received  them,  not  the  idea 
which  king  conveys  to  us  in  modern  days,  nor  the  idea  which  that 
word  conveyed  to  those  who  lived  in  mediaeval  times,  but  the  ancient 
notion  of  a  glorified  father,  of  an  ennobled  father,  of  an  enriched  father, 
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transcendently  wise  and  good  and  merciful  father.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  in  all  the  e&rly  periods  of  revelation,  when  God  was  set 
forth  as  a  mighty  King,  the  word  king  was  invested  with  all  the  ele- 
ments with  which  the  beloved  father  of  a  household  is  now  invested. 
It  did  not  convey  the  idea  of  a  dynastic,  impersonal  being. 

Bat  for  three  thousand  years,  monarchy  has  been  a  thing  wholly 
different  from  fatherhood.  I  know  that  monarchs  yet  say  that  they 
are  the  fathers  of  their  people ;  but  it  is  all  a  pretence.  They  are  fathers 
of  their  people  in  the  same  way  that  those  men  are  fishermen  who 
are  called  fishermen  at  Rome,  but  who  certainly  bear  as  little  resem- 
blance to  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  as  can  be  conceived  of,  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal ichthyology.  For  the  last  three  thousand  years  monarchy  has 
been  odious.  It  has  lived  away  from  its  origin.  It  has,  by  circum- 
itances,  been  transmuted  into  a  thing  very  different  from  what  it  was 
in  early  times,  not  only,  but  the  associations  connected  with  it  have 
entirely  changed.  So  that  when  a  man  has  been  spoken  of  as  a 
monarch,  it  has  long  ceased  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  the  hearers  the 
aame  conception  which  it  did  in  ancient  times. 

A  monarch  in  early  days  bore  personal  relations  to  the  people  under 
his  government ;  but  in  later  periods  a  monarch  is  a  mere  abstraction. 
Hot  one  in  ten  thousand  ever  sees  him.  When  kings  were  first  made 
and  spoken  of  there  was  not  a  member  of  a  tribe  that  did  not  see  his 
king  once  or  twice  every  day,  perhaps.  Then  a  king  was  the  chief  in  a 
small  community,  and  was  perpetually  held  in  reverence  by  his  sub- 
jects, as  a  father  is  by  his  children.  And  as  far  down  as  the  time  of 
Solomon  the  king  was  among  his  people,  and  was  looked  up  to  by 
nen  as  their  highest  representative ;  as  the  noblest  personage  among 
them;  as  a  father  in  their  midst 

A  parental  government  is  one  in  which  the  parent  is  present  in 
sympathetic  relations.  A  monarchical  government  is  one  in  which 
the  monarch  is  not  present  except  in  imagination,  or  through  agents. 
A  parental  government  is  the  government  of  one  who  acts  directly  on 
the  minds  of  those  under  his  sway.  A  monarchical  government  is  a 
government  in  which  the  monarch  acts  indirectly  through  his  decrees, 
or  by  means  of  a  system  of  laws  and  institutions.  Therefore,  although 
kingship  grew  out  of  fatherhood,  it  outgrew  it,  and  left  far  behind  the 
fivine  original  conception  of  a  king.  So  that  now  a  king  is  a  mere 
*Utract  personage,  set  up  to  represent  certain  authorities  in  the  state. 
The  Governor  of  New  York  is  seen  by  very  few  of  the  people  of  New 
York.  He  is  nothing  to  them  personally.  He  is  so  far  divested  of 
ft*  element  of  personality  that  it  is  his  boast  and  pride  to  say,  "  I  do 
tot  allow  myself  to  act  for  the  public  good  with  any  consideration  of 
*T  own  feelings."    To  be  a  king  now,  means  to  be — if  a  tyrant,  one 
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who  says,  "  I  act  my  own  will  because  it  is  my  own  will,  and  my  agent* 
perform  my  bidding  for  my  benefit ";  or  if  a  tolerable  monarch,  it  is  tc 
be  so  abstract  as  to  be  able  to  say,  "  I  never  take  counsel  of  my  own 
judgment  I  ask  law  what  I  shall  do ;  I  ask  institutions  what  I  shall 
do ;  I  ask  customs  what  I  shall  do ;  I  ask  precedents  what  I  shall  do.' 
But  the  original  conception  of  a  king  was  that  of  a  father  who  did 
not  ask  laws,  nor  institutions,  nor  customs,  nor  precedents,  but  his 
own  best  judgment,  controlled  by  love,  what  he  should  do ;  and  h« 
acted  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  heart  toward  his  subjects,  as  i 
father  does  toward  his  children,  for  their  welfare. 

In  this  insidious  way,  by  this  philosophical  gradation  from  period  tc 
period,  there  came  this  change  over  the  governments  of  the  world. 
The  fatherhood  of  the  old  king  was  splendid ;  but  that  has  passed  away, 
and  nothing  is  left  but  a  selfish  tyrant,  or  the  abstraction  of  a  monarch. 
And  now  to  say  that  God  is  a  monarch,  is  to  take  him  out  of  personal 
relations  to  men,  and  to  make  his  system  a  system  of  laws  and  institu- 
tions, and  not  of  sympathetic  influences.  We  never  shall  go  back  to 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  we  never  shall  go  back  to  the  spirit  of  the 
old  Hebrew  revelation,  until  we  shall  have  formed  such  a  conception 
of  the  divine  government  as  to  make  God  personal,  and  to  make  his 
laws  simply  the  revelation  of  his  thoughts,  his  feelings,  and  his  indi- 
vidual will.  The  arbitrary  monarchical  notions  which  exist  to-day 
stand  right  in  the  way  of  a  correct  understanding  of  the  parental 
government  of  God.     Instead  of  helping,  they  hinder. 

Mankind  have  been  growing  away  from  monarchy  toward  a  nobler 
conception  of  government  They  grew  into  monarchy  from  the 
patriarchal  state,  which  had  much  in  it  that  was  beautiful  and 
glorious.  It  was  perverted  little  by  little.  And  what  they  have 
suffered  has  driven  them  away  from  monarchy,  till  now  nothing  is  so 
little  likely  to  excite  a  response  in  the  bosoms  of  the  multitudes  of  this 
world  as  to  call  God,  King.  For  kings  to-day  are  at  a  discount  Here 
and  there  remains  the  uncurbed,  unrestrained  sovereignty  of  a  king  J 
but  in  the  most  civilized  nations  kings  are  held  in  by  the  authority  of 
the  people,  and  are  permitted  to  be  kings  only  just  so  far  as  folks 
choose  to  have  them.  Once  they  stood  from  head  to  foot  every  inch 
kings ;  but  little  by  little  they  found  themselves,  first  knee-deep,  && 
then  thigh-deep,  and  then  shoulder-deep  in  laws,  until  now  there  u 
only  just  a  face  visible,  with  a  crown  on  it;  and  all  around  are  the  law* 
of  the  people.  It  is  so  in  England,  to-day.  The  king  or  queen  of  Enf 
land  is  nothing.  The  great  people  are  everything.  And,  after  all,  th« 
monarchy  which  we  saw  in  France  was  but  a  sham — a  mere  paste- 
board thing  held  together  by  physical  force,  and  not  by  moral  foroBi 
nor  even  by  commercial  cohesion.  And  in  Italy  to-day,  Emanuel  oouM 
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not  reign  an  hour  except  by  the  consent  of  his  people.  And  Austria 
has  lost  her  power  to  be  an  empire,  because  the  kingly  element  has  so 
far  died  ont  of  her  people  that  she  is  obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  people, 
or  the  popular  element.  There  is  growing  up  against  royalty  the  power 
of  the  household,  and  the  power  of  the  communities  which  are  made 
op  of  households ;  and  kings,  despite  the  separateness  which  ages  of 
power  and  privilege  had  given  them,  are  being  brought  down  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  great  common  people.  They  are  in  these  days  being 
brought  down  from  the  despotism  of  abstract  laws  and  institutions, 
into  a  nearer  sympathy  with  the  mass  of  men  and  women  of  society. 
Things  are  working  back  again,  after  the  long  mediaeval  captivity. 

But  the  meaning  of  the  word  King  has  grown  into  unpopu- 
larity through  centuries  of  abuse  of  the  kingly  function.  Now, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  preach  that  conception  of  the  char- 
acter of  God,  and  of  the  temper  of  God,  which  prevailed  in  medireval 
times  ;  to  preach  God  as  an  absolute  sovereign,  and  as  having  lights 
quite  independent  of  the  rights  of  his  subjects — what  a  perversion  of 
the  truth  it  is!  Neither  the  Old  Testament  nor  the  New  has  anything 
in  it  to  that  effect.  The  same  terms  have  been  employed  to  represent 
the  idea  of  fatherly  kingship  as  it  existed  in  ancient  times,  and  of 
monarchy  as  it  has  existed  in  the  middle  and  later  periods  of  the  world, 
and  those  terms  used  to  describe  God's  relations  to  men :  thus  has  arisen 
a  wrong  conception,  because  those  terms  at  first  conveyed  different 
meanings  from  those  which  they  have  conveyed  since. 

5.  Our  God  must  embody  the  highest  elements  of  character  which 
have  been  wrought  out  in  human  experience,  or  else  it  will  be  found 
quite  in  vain  tor  us  to  attempt  to  make  an  exposition  of  the  divine 
nature  which  will  have  power  among  men.  We  are  to  recollect  that 
'  Christianity  itself  is  an  influence  that  is  educating  men  not  only  to  be 
better,  but  from  their  own  goodness  to  conceive  of  a  higher  type  of 
character.  The  consequence  is  that  from  age  to  age  the  expositions  of 
the  divine  character  are  larger  and  nobler.  And  thus  religion  is  doing 
ita  appropriate  work. 

It  is  impossible  that  God  should  be  revealed  in  entirety.  There- 
fore we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  God  little  by  little ;  and  that,  not  by 
the  mere  j>ower  of  thinking,  but  by  the  power  of  being.  We  need  to 
have  better  households ;  nobler  and  truer  fathers  ;  larger  and  richer 
mothers.  We  need  more  of  that  which  enters  into  the  highest  char- 
acter. It  is  needful  that  the  liner  and  more  admirable  traits  should 
come  out  in  men,  and  that  we  should  see  them  and  become  familiar 
with  them  in  parents  and  friends  and  neighbors.  And  the  moment 
this  takes  place,  we  begin  t*  feel  the  need  of  just  such  elements  as 
Ave  in  our  God.     Then  there  comes  up  in  our  reasonings  about  God 
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the  requisition  of  a  Deity  that  shall  represent  all  those  higher,  sweeter 
and  more  beautiful  elements  which  we  have  seen  unfolded  in  the  house- 
hold, and  in  the  best  men  in  the  community ;  namely,  patience,  self- 
denial,  long-suffering,  kindness,  love— all  that  goes  to  constitute  and 
fill  out  our  highest  ideal.  Thus,  all  those  things  which  we  have  derived 
from  the  inspiration  of  God  go  back  and  interpret  God  to  our  thought- 
Our  conception  of  the  divine  character  ought  to  grow  larger,  our  defini- 
tion of  attribute  and  authority  ought  to  grow  nobler,  in  every  cycle  of 
ages  in  the  world.  As  mankind  go  up,  their  ideas  of  God  should  go  op. 
And  if  men  have  fixed  their  notion  of  God  so  firmly  that  they  cannot 
change  it;  if  they  have  just  such  a  philosophical  formula  which  they 
attempt  to  keep  from  age  to  age,  the  world  is  robbed  of  the  comfort  and 
benefit  of  its  own  capacity  to  understand  God  better.  It  is  this  that 
makes  the  doctriue  of  the  dependence  of  man  upon  God  so  oppressive 
that  men  often  revolt  at  it  and  refuse  to  accept  it  They  have  had  a 
glowing  conviction  of  what  God  is,  and  what  he  must  he.  There  are 
many  things  about  him  of  which  they  have  no  clear  idea,  but  of  what 
his  great  attributes  are  they  feel  that  they  have  abundant  indications. 
There  are  thousands  of  you  who  hear  sermons  about  God  which  you 
do  not  believe,  and  will  not  to  the  end.  You  go  home  after  listening 
to  an  exposition  of  the  divine  nature,  and  say,  "That  may  be  so; 

he  seemed  to  prove  it ;  but ."     What  does  that  shake  of  the 

head  mean,  but  this :  "  Although  it  seems  to  be  so,  yet  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it."  Views  are  pressed  upon  men  through  whole  periods  of  years, 
which  their  moral  sentiments,  their  affections  and  their  tastes  reject  and 
repudiate.  Motives  of  government  are  urged  upon  men  which  the  com- 
mon people  can  not  at  all  make  up  their  minds  to  accept  I  can  tell 
you  why  they  will  not  accept  them.  Because  the  representations  of  the 
divine  character  and  of  the  divine  government  which  are  presented  to ' 
the  community  are  presented  to  men  whose  minds  have  been  lifted 
nigher  than  those  representations,  by  the  inspiration  of  God's  provid- 
ence, which  is  teaching  us  truer  and  nobler  conceptions  of  manhood— 
and  of  manhood  all  the  way  up.  And  we  measure  God  by  these  hu- 
man ideas — the  only  standards  by  which  we  can  measure  him — the 
only  means  of  interpretation  which  we  have.  Now,  unless  theologians 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  actual  manhood  in  the  ages  of  the  world, 
unless  they  keep  pace  with  the  best  inspirations  of  the  best  men,  they 
resist  and  hinder  the  great  moral  doctrines  of  the  universe,  and  they 
present  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  attributes  of  the  great  moral 
Governor  of  the  globe ;  and  men  little  by  little  fall  away  from  those 
conceptions.  For  men  will  follow  their  highest  instincts  of  that  which 
Is  pure,  and  true,  and  sweet,  and  lovely,  and  divine. 

It  is  on  this  point  which  I  have  attempted  to  analyze  and  portray, 
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that  I  differ  from  my  venerated  father,  and  that  I  have  differed  from 
my  brethren  in  the  ministry.  I  have  tried  to  understand  these  con- 
ceptions of  duty  and  love  and  fidelity  which  I  saw  plainly  in  life 
around  about  me,  which  I  have  gathered  up  and  brought  to  bear 
as  a  kind  of  medium  and  lens  by  which  I  have  interpreted  the  same 
things  in  God. 

There  is  a  higher  moral  government  of  God  than  that  which  has 
Jbeen  taught  us.  The  arguments  and  analogues  which  have  been  drawn 
from  civil  government,  and  by  which  God  is  restrained  in  the  teach- 
ings of  generations  gone  by,  are  borrowed,  not  from  the  strongest  but 
the  weakest  side  of  human  development  The  arguments  and  analogues 
which  men  have  been  afraid  to  draw  from  the  household,  I  have  drawn 
from  the  household.  And  I  have  said,  and  I  affirm  again,  and  would 
lay  if  it  were  my  last  message,  that  we  are  to  interpret  the  nature  of 
God,  not  from  monarchy,  and  not  from  the  necessities  of  civil  govern- 
ment Whether  God  is  personal,  and  his  government  paternal,  must 
be  determined  from  the  personal  relations  of  a  father  to  his  own  chil- 
dren. And  as  God  is  infinite,  so  he  must  be  better  than  any  earthly  fath- 
ers—better  in  the  direction  of  love,  and  long-suffering,  and  patience, 
and  goodness,  and  self-sacrifice.  And  here  it  is  that  comes  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  you,  and  to  me,  and  to  the  whole 
world. 

14  And  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  to  die 
lor  it" 

Away  with  your  reprobate  schemes,  away  with  your  infernal  nec- 
romancy of  old  theologies,  to  teach  me  that  God  sits  on  the  throne 
of  the  universe  and  creates  men  on  purpose  to  damn  them,  and  does 
it  without  any  foresight  of  their  conduct,  and  for  his  own  pleasure!  I 
potest  against  the  blasphemy  and  the  infamy  of  such  a  representation 
of  God.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  I  bring  you  this  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  the  highest  and  the  mightiest  state  of  greatness 
tteaua  serving  the  lowest  and  the  least  God  said,  "  This  is  the  evi- 
dence of  my  love,  that  I  have  given  my  own  Son  to  die  rather  than 
fctt  mankind  should  die." 

I  take  that  sentiment,  Hhat  highest  fact  respecting  the  character  and 
government  of  God — the  central  fact  of  his  self-sacrificing  love ;  and 
I  lay,  Whatever  you  cannot  get  into  that,  leave  out;  and  whatever 
Too  can  put  into  that,  put  it  in,  and  keep  it  there.  If  you  attempt  to 
frame  Gods  character  from  monarchy, — from  the  rude  experiments  of 
**B  government  in  this  world, — yon  will  have  a  God  that  is  hard- 
ktared,  hard-handed,  selfish,  despotic ;  but  if  you  take  God  as  the 
father  of  the  world,  and  frame  a  belief  of  God  from  the  noblest  type 
^  the  parental  relation,  and  put  into  it  all  the  sweet  affinities  that  W 
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long  to  the  household,  you  cannot  go  far  wrong.  And  the  more  70 
study  it,  the  more  you  will  find  that  it  brings  you  into  sympathy  an 
agreement  with  the  average  representations  of  the  New  Testament 

So  presented,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  person  would  ever  seek  1 

avoid  this  great  Scripture  truth,  "Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing,"  bi 

that  all  men  will  fall  into  the  belief  of  it  as  children  fall  into  the  lo1 

of  home.     The  child  that  is  brought  up  well  at  home,  has  no  bright 

oonception  of  life  and  joy,  than,  when  Christmas  sets  him  free,  ai 

Thanksgiving  comes  round,  and  holidays  intervene  between  the  pei 

ods  of  business,  to  go  back  again  to  the  parental  roof,  if  the  ven( 

ated  father  and  mother  still  live,  who  brought  him  up  to  honor  ai 

usefulness,  through  love  and  fidelity  and  kindness.     When  a  man 

strong,  there  is  nothing  that  he  likes  to  do  so  much  as  to  bow  dov 

to  those  that  taught  him  to  be  strong.     The  stronger  a  man  is,  tl 

more  he  wants  to  have  some  one  that  is  stronger  than  he  is  to  lei 

upon.     There  is  a  pleasure  in  being  independent ;  but  there  is  al 

a  pleasure  in  being  dependent     There  is  in  this  life  a  love  of  freedoi 

and  satisfaction  in  a  self-poised  will ;  but  this  life  also  has  the  reclinii 

instinct,  the  bowing-down  instinct,  the  love  of  looking  up  to  one  wl 

is  higher  and  better.     The  child  likes  to  look  up  to  his  father,  l 

cause  the  father  is  larger  and  stronger  and  wiser  than  the  child.    Ai 

when  Christ  taught  this  doctrine,  he  taught  one  of  the  most  famili 

of  our  experiences,  and   one   that  all  recognize — the  being  depen 

ent  upon  and  leaning  on  those  who  are  superior.     That  truth  is  t 

same  whether  it  be  applied  to  our  relations  with  our  fellow  men  or 

our  relations  with  God.     And  all  our  life  long  we  have,  as  Christiai 

and  as  members  of  Christian  households,  been  blessed  with  every  <3 

velopment  of  thought,  with  every  fundamental  element  of  faith,  ai 

with  every  relation  of  affectionate  trust,  and  affectionate  submissio 

and  affectionate   dependence.     This  has  been  the  providential  educ 

tion  which  God  has  brought  out  in  the  household.     And  when  Chri 

turned  to  his  disciples,  and  said,  "  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothings" 

was  not  to  remind  them  of  their  poverty:   it  was  to  teach  the 

gratitude.     When  Love  says  to  Love,  u  You  are  nothing  without  me 

Love  feels  enriched.    And  when  God  says  that  we  are  dependent  upo 

him,  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  shaking  his  crown  in  our  faces ;  it  ia  n< 

for  the  sake  of  making  his  power  flame  before  our  eyes ;  it  is  w 

equivalent  to  his  saying,  "  How  weak  you  are  down  there  I  and  b<r 

strong  I  am  up  here  !  "     It  is  as  the  bending  of  the  mother  over  th 

cradle,  and  soothing  the  fears  of  the  little  child.     It  is  as  the  benedv 

tion  of  the  old  man  who  bids  his  children  hope  in  dark  and  tryin 

days.     It  is  the  assurance  of  protection.     It  is  the  conferring  of 

parental  blessing.     It  is  a  declaration  of  love  on  the  part  of  Gk* 
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We  are  weak;  we  are  needy;  we  all  need  disinterested  friends. 
And  there  is  no  such  Friend  as  God — none  that  is  so  near  to  as,  none 
that  thinks  of  as  so  much,  none  that  looks  upon  us  as  so  dear.  Your 
father  does  not  love  you  as  God  does,  and  your  mother  does  not  The 
very  center  of  the  universe  burns  and  glows  with  the  summer  of  love. 
And  all  the  intimations  of  our  affiliations  with  God  and  our  dependence 
upon  him,  are  but  so  many  sweet  voices  speaking  to  us  with  words  of 
love,  of  benediction  and  of  immortality. 

God  grant  that  in  our  constant  needs  we  may  rely,  not  even  up- 
on oar  own  earnest  efforts,  but  upon  Him  who  is  our- health,  our 
strength,  oar  life,  and  who  puts  his  arm  about  us,  and  says,  in  the 
moment  of  every  strait  or  emergency,  "  Without  me  ye  can  do  noth- 
ing." And  may  our  souls  rejoice,  and  say,  "  I  can  do  all  things, 
Christ  strengthening  me." 


%  ■       ♦       H 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON.* 

Thou  holy  and  eternal  God !  we  rejoice  that  we  may  look  forth  without 
trembling,  though  we  reverence.  For  thou  art  our  Father,  and  art  a  thou- 
■nd  times  more  full  of  graoiousness  and  tenderness  toward  us  than  we,  with 
ear  limited  instincts,  are  toward  our  children.  Thy  wisdom  comprehends 
all  oar  being.  Thy  power  surrounds  the  utmost  limit  of  thought,  and  traua- 
<*ods  conception.  Thy  wisdom  is  entire  and  infinite,  and  thy  goodness  is 
the  reason  of  the  goodness  that  is  throughout  creation.  For  every  heart  has 
■en  kindled  at  thine.  Every  pulsation  of  gladness  is  of  thee,  and  learned 
ft  thee  how  to  be.  And  thou  art  in  all  things,  filling  all,  teaching  all,  in- 
ipiring  all,  and  rejoicing  in  all  thy  work. 

And  now  grant  that  we  may  be  lifted  up  above  the  level  of  ordinary  ap- 
mhensions,  and  that  we  may  learn  to  love  those  that  are  dependent  upon 
04 even  as  we  are  loved  of  Qod.  Help  us  to  give  more  and  more  dignity 
ttd  wisdom  and  power  to  our  affections,  and  to  distil  them  upou  our  chil- 
dren: not  as  upon  idols,  but  with  the  thought  of  their  immortality.  May 
k  be  granted  unto  us  so  to  live  as  to  strengthen  all  love,  and  to  build  up  in 
•  godly  and  holy  faith  a  commonwealth  of  life,  and  a  preparation  for  i in- 
fertility. 

Be  with  thy  servants  that  have  presented  their  children,  and  have  with 
fetth  offered  them  up,  that  they  may  from  infancy  be  consecrated  to  the 
lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  pray  that  these  ohildren  may  be  spared,  and  that 
they  may  grow  up  to  lives  of  usefulness  and  wisdom  and  honor.  And  may 
■*  parents  be  actuated  to  say  the  right  things,  and  to  do  the  right  things. 
Aid  may  they  find  the  blessing  of  God  going  with  them  and  surrounding 
lean  in  their  households,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  a  vain  thing  that  they  have 
•faed  themselves  and  their  offspring  in  covenant  unto  God. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  remember  the  pareuts  who  have  aforetime,  by 
csttpline  and  instruction,  and  in  the  spirit  of  love,  sought  to  win  their  chil- 
dren from  all  that  is  earthly  and  evil,  and  to  inspire  in  them  all  that  is  right 
•d  noble*    Accept  their  desires  and  their  efforts. 

•  Immediately  following  the  baptism  of  children. 
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And  we  pray  for  the  young  in  our  midst.  Wilt  thou  grant  that  they  maj 
grow  up  in  integrity,  and  in  truth,  and  in  honor,  and  in  fidelity,  and  thai 
they  may  be  prepared  well  to  perform  their  part  in  the  Ufa  that  now  to,  watt 
to  inherit  the  greater  gladness  of  that  life  whioh  is  to  oome. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  the  labors  of  those  that  seek  to  lnspta 
the  young  with  truth.  Bless  our  Sabbath-schools  and  Blble-olasses.  Am 
be  with  all  those  who  go  forth  among  the  neglected,  to  teach  them.  Ma] 
they  be  sanctified  with  the  spirit  of  their  master,  and  with  all  pattana 
and  gentleness  and  fidelity  may  they  seek  to  make  up  the  lack  of  thou 
that  are  outcast  and  needy. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  labors  of  this  church,  in  every  direction 
More  and  more  fill  it  with  thy  Spirit  and  with  thy  praise.  More  and  mon 
may  its  power  be  a  power  as  of  God,  and  direct  men  as  with  a  shining  light 
into  the  right  path,  and  away  from  things  harmful  and  things  dangerous. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  thy  churches  everywhere.  Multiply  the 
number  of  those  who  shall  be  able  to  make  known  the  excellence  of  Godto 
men.  Build  up  Zion  on  every  hand.  May  her  waste  places  oome  up  in  rs 
membrance  before  thee.  Be  with  all  those  who  in  feebleness  and  sicknes 
and  opposition,  and  half-discouraged,  labor  and  strive  in  word  and  doo 
trine ;  and  by  the  Spirit  give  them  courage  and  viotory. 

We  pray  that  those  who  have  gone  abroad  to  preach  the  unsearchabU 
riches  of  Christ's  Gospel  among  the  dark  and  outlying  nations  of  the  etrth 
may  be  prospered.  Though  the  seed  which  they  sow  seem  long  to  lie  at 
fruitful,  at  len#*>»  *w*ng  in  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  fill  the  whole  earth  wttl 
thy  glory. 

O  Lord !  how  long  shall  it  be  that  the  kingdom  of  darkness  shall  oontesl 
the  kingdom  of  light?  How  long  shall  cruelty  lift  its  hand  against  merqy! 
How  long  shall  men  rage  against  their  fellow  men  as  brute  beasts  of  ts* 
forests  rage  against  each  other?  When  wilt  thou  oome  to  make  known  thj 
power  and  thy  love  ?  When  wilt  thou  bring  peace  and  knowledge  sad 
purity  ?  When  shall  the  earth  see  thy  salvation  ?  Thou  hast  promised  it; 
and  we  believe  that  in  thine  own  good  time  thou  wilt  bring  it  to  pass.  Sren 
so,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly.  And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father, 
Son,  aud  Spirit,  evermore.    Amen, 


«•» 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  tog? 
with  the  words  whioh  have  been  spoken.  Draw  near  to  our  understandbBJ 
and  our  imagination.  Draw  near  with  might,  and  interpret  thy  power  sad 
truth  and  wisdom  to  us.  Lift  upon  us  the  light  of  thy  countenance.  Gire 
us  the  joy  of  thy  salvation.  By  the  Holy  Ghost  may  we  be  lifted  above  sfl 
trial  and  trouble,  and  be  made  strong  in  the  life  which  now  is,  and  be  pi* 
pared  for  the  life  which  is  to  oome.  And  at  last  wilt  thou  crown  us  with 
welcome  and  greet  us  with  joy. 

And  we  will  give  the  praise  of  our  salvation  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  aw 
'  the  Holy  Spirit.   Amen. 


MAKING  OTHERS  HAPPY. 


••*• 


•Let  every  one  of  us  please  his  neighbor  for  his  good  to  edification.    For 
•Wn  Christ  pleased  not  himself  ."—Rom.  xv.,  2, 3. 


A  man's  soul  is  like  a  garden  belonging  to  an  old  neglected  man- 
•ion.  It  is  full  of  excellent  things  run  to  waste.  There  are  vines 
©pruned,  and  fruit  trees  covered  with  moss  and  canker ;  thickets  of 
roses,  and  thickets  of  thorns ;  tangles  of  vines  and  of  nettles ;  rank 
nd  noisome  weeds,  as  well  as  fair  flowers. 

Now,  it  is  the  business  of  a  garden  to  be  wholesome,  and  sweet, 
•nd  beautifuL  It  has  no  right  to  have  weeds  in  it,  nor  to  have  its 
hutiful  things  dilapidated.  It  is  made  on  purpose  to  confer  pleas- 
ire  snd  profit. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  soul  of  man.  It  is  full  of  good  dispositions ; 
of  kind  impulses ;  of  true  affections ;  of  wholesome  fruits.  But  be- 
sides these,  the  mind  of  man  is  full  of  frets,  and  peevish  murmurings, 
nd  the  stinging  nettles  of  pride,  and  vanities  flaunting  coarse  col- 
on. A  soul's  power  to  produce  pleasure  or  pain  in  another  is  very 
great  If  it  throw  over  on  its  fellows  the  whole  force  of  its  excellence 
tod  iis  beauty,  it  can  produce  great  cheer  and  great  delight  But 
if  the  soul  of  man  scowl  over  upon  its  neighbors,  it  is  organized 
to  produce  very  great  pain  and  trouble.  We  are  commanded, 
therefore,  so  to  use  the  whole  of  ourselves  that  from  day  to  day  we 
■kill  produce  pleasure  among  those  with  whom  we  consort.  It  is  not 
k&  optional'  with  us,  whether  men  shall  be  made  happier  by  our 
ping  among  them.  It  is  not  left  to  us  to  produce  pleasure  in  occa- 
Qonal  moments.  It  is  a  commandment  that  includes  the  whole  of  our 
totore,  and  the  whole  of  our  time.  We  are  to  be  such  and  to  live 
fe  Bach  a  way  that  wherever  we  go  we  shall  please  men  for  tfieir 
pod  to  edification, — please  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  be 
taore  manly  afterwards  than  they  were  before.  The  soul  finds  in 
the  reason  an  infinite  field  of  material  from  which  to  select  the  im- 
plements of  pleasing.  Its  affections  are  full  of  sweetness  as  the 
honey-comb  is  of  honey.      Its  wit,  its  taste  and  its  imagination,  are 
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potent  engineers  of  pleasure.  But  these  are  just  as  strong  to  p 
duce  discontent,  and  irritation,  and  a  sense  of  painful  inferiority  a 
general  unhappiness,  in  other  people. 

Now,  beside  the  great  ends  which  men  are  commanded  to  seek 
their  manhood  here,  and  their  immortality  hereafter — there  is  a  d 
tinct  command  that  they  shall  so  carry  themselves  in  the  weigh 
business  of  life,  that  they  shall  make  all  around  them  happy.  Ai 
not  occasionally,  by  a  gleam  and  a  smile.  It  is  to  enter  into  our  fa 
damental  notion  of  the  carriage  of  our  lives.  We  are  deliberate 
and  anxiously  to  cast  out  from  ourselves  those  elements  that  mil 
needless  pain  ;  and  we  are  to  cultivate  and  employ — and  that  gem 
ously  and  continuously — those  elements  which  make  pleasure,  ai 
which  make  our  fellow-men  happier. 

Making  people  happy  is  neither  a  small  nor  an  unimportant  bo 
ness.  As  I  regard  good  nature  as  one  of  the  richest  fruits  of  tr 
Christianity,  so  I  regard  the  making  of  people  round  about  us  hap] 
as  one  of  the  best  manifestations  of  that  Christian  disposition  whi 
we  are  commanded  to  wear  as  a  garment. 

In  our  Lord's  own  life,  it  is  manifest  that  he  did,  day  by  day, 
multitude  of  things  for  the  mere  sake  of  soothing  trouble ;  of  calmi 
irritation;  of  smoothing  asperities;  of  producing  amiable  feelin 
While  he  instructed  men,  while  he  inspired  them  with  noble  heroifl 
and  ambitions,  his  life  was  also  filled  up  with  a  thousand  small  shat 
of  goodness,  whose  very  nature  it  was  to  make  men  contented  a 
happy.  And  his  example  is  expressly  quoted  in  the  context,  : 
our  imitation. 

First,  in  the  great  movement  of  human  life,  men  find  the  Ion 
side  of  their  nature  played  upon  more  than  the  upper  side.  We  \ 
brought  in  contact  with  the  world  through  our  appetites,  throu 
our  passions,  through  those  faculties  which  belong  to  our  physi 
organization.  These  baser  instincts  are  apt  to  sink  down  ii 
an  animal  life.  We  drudge  by  them.  They  are  unable 
rouse  themselves.  Men  are  often  unable  to  excite  their  better  1 
ture.  The  thousands  and  thousands  who  are  poor,  who  are  1 
successful,  who  are  feeble,  who  are  perpetually  in  ill-luck,  \ 
liable  to  dwell  in  the  low  and  chilly  fog  of  fret  and  disconte 
The  undertone  of  human  life  Is  very  sad.  The  household  d< 
not  ring  out,  except  here  and  there,  like  a  well-tuned  instrume 
It  is  cheerless,  it  is  solitary,  it  is  voiceless,  or  it  quarrels,  or 
drones,  or  it  droops,  or  it  drudges.  Men  that  we  meet — the 
iect,  the  fortunate,  whom  by  elective  affinity  we  naturally  take 
ourselves — they  sparkle  upon  us,  and  we  sparkle  back  upon  thei 
but  in  every  trade,  in  every  profession,  in  every  kind  of  busine 
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is  a  middle  line ;  and  below  that  men  are  living  with  but  very  little 
cheer,  with  comparatively  little  comfort,  with  much  fear,  with  much 
Borrow,  and  with  many  malign  passions. 

Now,  it  is  not  simply  our  duty  as  Christians  to  make  known  a  his- 
torical Gospel.  Our  duty  as  Christians  is  not  simply  to  go  out 
after  men  that  enthrone  themselves  outside  of  morality.  Here,  at 
oar  right  hand,  and  at  our  left — all  about  us — society  is  full  of  men 
whose  lives  average  but  very  little  sweetness.  And  it  is  for  us  to 
please  them ;  to  seek  to  make  them  happier.  This  we  do  if  we  have 
a  purpose  to  serve.  If  we  desire  to  use  men  in  any  way  selfishly,  we 
seek  to  please  them.  But  the  command  is  that  we  shall  do  it  benev- 
olently: that  the  way  in  which  we  carry  ourselves  shall  not  be 
merely  to  avoid  evil  and  to  maintain  our  own  uprightness ;  but  in 
maintaining  our  uprightness  we  are  so  to  carry  ourselves  that  the 
Titrations  of  our  hearts  shall  bring  music  out  of  the  hearts  of  others.     ' 

The  business  of  making  men  happy  that  are  not  happy  does  not 
lie  half  so  near  to  the  consciousness  of  men  as  it  ought  to.  If  it  is  in 
the  power  of  men  to  touch  the  higher  nature,  and  to  rouse  men  to 
cheer,  to  good  nature,  to  hope,  to  good  will,  to  mirth,  to  courage, 
then  this  is  a  part  of  their  Christian  duty. 

What  is  an  adagio  from  one  of  Beethoven's  symphonies  ?  What 
but  a  mere  motion  of  the  wind — a  congeries  of  invisible  pulsations  in 
the  air?  And  yet,  when  care  has  lowered,  and  life  sits  heavily  on 
your  heart,  one  half-hour  in  hearing  such  divine  sounds  renews  your 
■ml,  and  sends  you  away  recreate.  How  much  more,  then,  when 
not  dead  instruments,  but  the  living  faculties  of  a  truly  loving  Chris- 
tian soul,  send  forth  their  influence !  How  the  heart  of  man  can  make 
the  heart  of  man  pulsate  with  pleasure,  if  it  will ! 

Some  men  move  through  life  as  a  band  of  music  moves  down  the 
•treet,  flinging  out  pleasure  on  every  side  through  the  air  to  every 
one,  far  and  near,  that  can  listen.  Some  men  fill  the  air  with  thcif 
presence  and  sweetness  as  orchards,  in  October  days,  fill  the  air  with 
the  perfume  of  ripe  fruit.  Some  women,  cling  to  their  own 
houses  like  the  honeysuckle  over  the  door,  yet  like  it  fill  all  the 
tegion  with  the  subtle  fragrance  of  their  goodness.  How  great  a 
bounty  and  a  blessing  is  it  so  to  hold  the  royal  gifts  of  the  soul  that 
they  shall  be  music  to  some,  and  fragrance  to  others,  and  life  to  all ! 
It  would  be  no  unworthy  thing  to  live  for,  to  make  the  power  which 
*e  have  within  us  the  breath  of  other  men's  joy ;  to  fill  the  atmos- 
phere which  they  must  stand  in,  with  a  brightness  which  they 
Qtonot  create  for  themselves. 

Men  neglect  frequently  these  very  simple  and  very  obvious 
truths,  because  there  is  still  a  remnant  of  stoicism  and  asceticism 
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among  good  men,  leading  to  an  unexpressed  contempt  for  happine* 
making.  There  are  many  men  who  feel  that  being  happy  is  w« 
enough  in  its  way,  but  that  its  way  is  a  very  superficial  way,  "Oh, 
say  they,  "  make  men  better,  make  them  strong,  make  them  pun 
and  then  their  happiness  will  take  care  of  itself"  They  underrate 
the  moral  results  of  making  men  superficially  happy.  For  much  oi 
men's  selfishness,  and  querulousness,  and  pain-making,  springs  fron 
their  own  unhappiness.  And  whatever  shall  take  that  away  will 
tend  to  make  them  better ;  and  they  in  turn  will  make  others  better; 
A  gentle  happiness  is  favorable  to  virtue  and  to  morality,  as  exces- 
sive excitement  and  warring  and  discontent  are  favorable  to  mur- 
murings,  and  to  rebellion,  and  to  sin.  And  he  who  can  please  hi* 
neighbor  in  things  good,  is  actually  making  his  neighbor  a  better 
man  by  making  him  a  happier  man. 

Men  feel  that  life  has  far  weightier  duties,  however,  than  tickling 
each  other's  fancies.  There  are  many  men  who  think  that  every  one 
should  take  care  of  himself  They  say,  "  My  business  is  to  be 
honest,  and  true,  and  right,  and  just,  in  the  main ;  but  it  is  not  my 
business  to  go  round  tickling  people's  palms  to  see  them  laugh."  Yet 
you  have  no  business  to  be  just  and  true  and  honest  and  right  in  Bach 
a  way  that  those  who  stand  next  to  you  shall  be  less  happy  by  your 
way  of  being  honest  and  true  and  right  and  just.  Of  all  creatures, 
there  is  not  one  that  has  a  better  right  to  be  a  hedgehog  than  a 
hedgehog;  but  is  he  a  good  neighbor  ?  Is  he  a  pleasant  bosom  com- 
panion ?  A  thistle,  standing  in  the  corner  of  the  garden,  where  the 
gate  opens,  all  men  have  to  avoid ;  but  it  never  avoids  any  that  it 
can  scratch.  A  thistle  has  been  ordained,  and  belongs  to  the  economy 
of  nature ;  and  yet,  is  it  the  model  of  a  man  ?  How  many  men 
there  are,  who,  blunt,  rude  of  speech,  and  thoughtless  of  expression, 
go  thrusting  here,  and  piercing  there,  and  treading  down  sensitive- 
ness on  every  side,  with  no  other  excuse  except  this :  "  Well,  I  believe 
in  a  straight,  out-and-out  kind  of  blunt  man.  Jack  Blunt  is  my 
model  I"  Undoubtedly,  and  a  very  bad  model  very  well  imitated, 
too ! 

No  man  has  a  right  to  carry  himself  in  such  a  way  that  he  shall 
gash  his  fellow-men ;  in  such  a  way  that  he  shall  strike  them  hy 
rudeness,  either  of  the  tongue  or  of  the  hand. 

If  a  man  should  swing  himself  through  an  orphan  asylum,  say- 
ing, "  I  like  to  see  a  manly  carriage,  and  I  like  to  see  a  man  take  & 
much  air  as  belongs  to  him  ;"  if  he  should  sweep  past  the  children, 
knocking  them  right  and  left,  and  saying,  "  Let  others  take  care  of 
themselves !  "  he  would  be  turned  out  as  a  brute,  and  would  deserve 
to  be.     And  yet,  how  many  men  go  through  life  carrying  theif 
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tongue,  carrying  their  temper,  carrying  their  whole  disposition,  so 
tbt  wherever  they  go,  men,  though  they  say,  u  There  is  much  that 
ii  good  in  them,"  dread  them,  and  expect  that  somebody  will  suffer 
before  they  get  away. 

Oftentimes  it  is  set  down  to  the  credit  of  blunt  honesty ;  and 
men  say, "  How  much  better  it  is,  after  all,  to  have  a  man  who  speaks 
his  mind,  than  to  have  one  of  these  Machiavelian  men,  who  is  all 
uirki,  and  full  of  gentleness,  and  very  inoffensive,  but  in  whose  ex- 
ceeding good  nature  you  know  there  is  not  a  particle  of  sincerity  1 " 

But  why  not  have  a  man  riqht  t  Why  not  have  a  man 
tht  is  just  and  true  and  honest,  and  that  so  carries  his  honesty  and 
troth  and  justice  as  to  be  pleasant  to  men,  and  not  painful  ?  Why 
Aould  any  one  go  about  perpetually  with  his  nails  uncut,  so  that 
they  shall  scratch  and  give  pain  to  all  who  take  his  hand  ? 

Love  has  no  duties  that  can  be  put  aside  worthily.  Even  when 
bre  demands  that  we  shall  produce  pain,  it  is  to  be  done  in  the 
(pint  of  benevolence.  The  essential  spirit  of  Christianity  requires 
tot  men  shall  so  carry  themselves  in  the  weightiest  affairs  of  life 
tot  they  shall  please  their  neighbors  and  their  friends  for  good  to 
tiftation  ;  for  even  Christ  pleased  not  himself  .  He  lived,  not  for 
w  own  comfort  and  convenience,  but  for  the  welfare  of  other  people. 

We  are  not  at  liberty,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  to  please  by 
pfcdering  to  the  bad  elements  in  men's  characters.  We  have  no 
^pit  to  make  men  happy  by  feeding  their  malice ;  by  feeding  their 
•ftfioe;  by  feeding  their  unmanly  appetites.  We  must  move  upon 
to  right  feelings  in  men,  and  not  stir  up  the  wrong  ones,  nor  the  evil 
•^  It  is  not  only  for  us  to  make  men  happier,  but  to  make  them 
Appier  by  using  that  which  is  best  in  them,  and  that  which  is  best 

■ourselves,  and  so  promoting  the  reign  of  good  will  and  of  peace. 

"Bleued  are  the  peace-makers." 

Yes;  and  I  think  you  might  construe  that  without  violence  so 
*  to  make  it  read,  Blessed  are  the  happiness-makers.  Blessed  are 
toy  that  take  away  attritions ;  that  remove  friction ;  that  make 
to  courses  of  life  smooth,  and  the  intercourse  of  men  gentle.  Blessed 
**  they  who  know  how  to  shine  on  one's  gloom  with  their  cheer. 
***8ed  are  they  whom  God  has  equipped  with  humor,  and  wit,  and 
•good  imagination,  and  a  buoyant  temperament.  They  are  God's 
toch-bearers,  sent  to  those  that  sit  in  darkness  and  despondency,  to 
**r  them. 

Sometimes  men  have  thought  that  it  was  useful  for  a  Christian  to 
*y  aside  smiles  and  laughter  and  gayety.  Nay  I  nay  I  Till  the 
lorld  weeps  less,  I  think  there  should  be  more  smiles.  Till  the 
*orld  sorrows  less,  there  should  be  more  gayety.     Till  the  world 
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lives  better,  there  should  be  more  of  the  imagination  and  of  refined 
taste  thrown  over  the  rude  forms  of  actuality  in  life.  They  should 
count  themselves  signally  blessed  of  God  who  are  endowed  with  i 
nature  so  full  of  pity,  and  kindness,  and  love,  and  imagination,  and 
taste,  and  music,  that  they  can  throw  these  joy-bearing  elements 
abundantly  out  of  themselves,  and  make  the  whole  of  life  around 
about  them  sweeter  and  truer  and  happier.  Blessed  are  they 
to  whom  people  go  when  they  are  in  distress  1  Blessed  are  they 
around  whom  little  children  flock  !  Blessed  are  they  that  are  sent 
for  by  men  when  they  are  in  extremities  and  emergencies  !  Blessed 
are  they  upon  whom  grateful  eyes  look,  saying,  "  Come  again ;  I  am 
better  for  your  coming.9'  Blessed  are  they  in  whose  presence  the 
dust  of  care  is  laid  by  moistening  drops !  Blessed  are  they  whose 
eye  is  serene ;  whose  voice  is  gentle  ;  whose  heart  is  sweet ;  whose 
life  makes  happiness ! 

In  order  to  this,  as  you  will  see  in  a  moment,  there  must 
be  a  discipline  in  ourselves.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  be  un- 
der the  dominion  of  malign  feelings,  and  conceal  it  from  others. 
\  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  concealment  possible ;  but  all  hidings  of 
the  actual  states  in  a  man,  are  actually  impossible.  In  the 
free  intercourse  of  human  life  you  carry  to  men  .the  faculties  that 
are  active  in  you,  and  generally  excite,  or  tend  to  excite,  in  them, 
precisely  the  same  feelings.  If  you  are  irritable,  you  tend  to  pro- 
duce irritation.  If  you  are  proud,  you  tend  to  excite  pride,  and  the 
resistance  of  pride.  If  you  go  to  men  with  envyings,  if  you  meet 
them  with  jealousies,  if  you  bear  to  them  the  atmosphere  of 
selfishness  and  self-seeking,  they  catch  the  infection  from  you.  And 
these  feelings  never,  in  you  nor  in  any  other  person,  ministered  to 
cheer.  There  is  no  comfort  in  them.  They  are  sand  in  the  teeth. 
Obstinacy,  arrogance,  self-opinionated  ways,  sneering,  critical,  cynical, 
teasing,  disputative  dispositions — those  ugly-quilled  dispositions 
which  so  many  men  pride  themselves  in  having,  so  that  no  one  can 
touch  them  without  being  pricked — all  these  are  hateful  in  you,  and 
are  hateful  in  their  effects  upon  others.  No  man  can  be  happy  him- 
'  self,  or  promote  happiness  in  other  men,  until  he  has  learned  to  put 
to  sleep  these  malign  faculties  every  day.  Pride  must  go  down,  or 
be  clothed  in  the  garments  of  benevolence.  Vanity  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  dominate  the  other  parts  of  the  mind.  It  is  not  possible 
for  you  to  be  watching  the  faults  of  your  fellow-men,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  them  happy.  It  is  not  possible  for  you  to  be  intol- 
erant in  the  construction  which  you  put  upon  men's  conduct ;  it  k 
not  possible  for  you  to  be  cynical  in  your  intercourse  with  them;  ft 
it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  tease  them,  and  with  ten  thousand  petty 
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spatations  ormurmurings  to  fill  up  the  hoars  in  their  presence,  and 
st  convey  happiness  to  them.  It  is  not  the  one  little  thing  that  we 
)  now  and  then  that  makes  life  what  it  is :  it  is  the  sum  of  the 
illion  little  unconscious  dispositions  that  go  to  make  life  joyful  or 
linfoL 

The  whole  machinery  of  life,  then,  needs  a  great  deal  of  oiling  in 
do,  in  order  that  you  may  minister  to  Vhe  wants  of  others.  We  are 
>t  limply  to  carry  happiness  to  those  that  are  around  about  us — to 
koee  that  are  in  our  own  circle.  The  context  from  which  we  have 
hcted  the  theme  of  our  morning's  remarks  indicates  a  much  wider 
ope  than  this. 

In  the  olden  time,  it  was  generally  thought  that  we  should  love 
tr  friends  and  hate  our  enemies.  In  the  modern  time,  it  has  been 
might  that  we  should  love  our  own  denomination,  and  hate  those 
At  are  heretical  Therefore  there  has  been  felt  to  be  a  solemn  duty 
enmbent  on  the  Catholic  to  hate  Protestants ;  and  there  has  been 
It  to  be  a  corresponding  duty  incumbent  on  the  Protestant  to  hate 
itholica. 

Now,  it  is  my  business  as  a  Protestant  Christian  man  so  to  treat 
I  Catholics  that  I  shall  please  them,  for  their  good,  to  edification. 

is  my  business,  standing  in  this  desk,  to  be  sure  to  speak  the 

nth ;  but  if  possible,  so  to  speak  it  that  it  shall  be  divested  of 

faue.    And  if  it  is  unwelcome,  it  is  my  business  to  make  it  as 

tie  unwelcome  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  skill  to  make  it 

I  remember  the  time  when  if  a  clergyman  of  another  sect  came 

to  a  church,  the  minister  of  that  church  felt  himself  called  upon  to 

ke  up  that  part  of  the  battle  which  had  reference  to  that  sect.    So 

e  Arminian  gave  his  opinion  of  Calvinism  roundly  to  the  intrusive 

itrinist ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  Calvinist  got  the  Arminian  in 

i  grip,  he  paid  him  off  by  giving  him  his  opinion  of  Arminianism. 

nd  if  we  meet  a  man  whose  belief  clashes  with  ours,  we  think  it 

ir  business  to  give  him  some  side-long  blow  that  shall  remind  him 

what  he  is,  and  what  he  is  not.     It  is  supposed  that  religionists 

e ordained  to  war;  and  so  two  doctrines  meet  each  other  as  two 

>gs,  strangers  in  the  neighborhood,  with  risings  in  the  back,  with 

wriings  in  the  mouth,  and  with  eyes  full  of  anything  but  amiable- 

H    Men  come  together  for  attrition  ;  they  come  together  to  stir 

ch  other  up  ;  they  come  together  to  see  what  advantage  they  can 

on  over  each  other. 

For  a  thousand  years  the  experiment  has  been   tried,  of  bom- 

ttding  men  into  love  and  faith  ;  and  with  what  luck  ?    Is  it  not 

Btt  to  see  if  we  cannot  love  men  into  unity  ;  if  we  cannot  please 

**  into  unity ;  if  we  cannot  drop  the  things  that  are  disagreeable, 
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and  insist  upon  the  things  that  are  pleasing,  far  goody  to  edty 
When  will  the  time  come  that  Christians  shall  not  feel  ob 
rasp  one  another,  to  criticise  one  another,  to  sit  in  judgmc 
one  another  ?  When  will  the  time  come  that  it  shall  be  as 
tween  two  neighbors  ?  When  shall  it  be  that,  as  when  or 
bor  visits  the  house  of  another,  he  feels  himself  called  upon 
pliment  the  house,  to  admire  the  pictures,  to  praise  the  rare 
that  sports  upon  the  carpet,  so  men  shall  feel,  when  they  i 
gether  in  each  other's  churches,  that  they  must  select  th 
that  are  pleasant  and  that  can  be  praised,  and  let  alone  th 
that  are  disagreeable,  and  that  cannot  be  praised  ? 

As  it  is  in  religious  matters,  so  should  it  be  in  civil.    1 
times  when  men  must  stand  in  politics  for  principles.      T 
times  when  men  must  have  success ;  when  great  issues  depe 
it ;  and  at  such  times  men  cannot  avoid  doing  things  that  v 
pain.    But  this  fact  furnishes  no  criterion  for  the  average 
Ordinarily,  men  who  come  together  knowing  that  they  are  < 
cnt  sides  in  philosophy,  or  in  politics,  or  in  business,  if 
Christian  men,  should  rouse  up  their  memory,  and  bear 
that  they  are  to  please  one  another,  for  good,  to  edification, 
irritate  and  chafe  and  hurt  each  other.     There  is  no  busines 
world  that  is  so  poor  as  producing  pain  ;  and  there  is  no  bi 
this  world  that  is  diviner  than  producing  the  higher  forms 

ness  and  pleasure. 

44  In  honor  preferring  one  another." 

44  With  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long-suffering,  forbe 
another  in  love." 

See  the  mother,  worn ;  see  her  cheeks,  sunken ;  see  her  c 
ing  the  rest  which  nights  and  nights  of  watching  have  robt 
see  how  her  hand  trembles ;  see  how  unreasonable  the  chil< 
her  knee ;  see  how  hard  it  is  to  tend  it,  and  to  cleanse  it  h< 
some ;  see  how  full  of  frets  the  child  is,  and  how  each  act  of 
it  repels !  And  yet  love«wears  out  the  weary  hours,  linked 
another;  and  all  day  long  the  mother  wears  herself  out 
serving  the  little  child. 

44  Verily,  I  eay  unto  you,  except  ye  be  converted,  and  becom 
children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Talk  about  hymns  ;  talk  about  prayers ;  talk  about  ecstat 
ences  ;  talk  about  the  joys  and  raptures  of  religious  meeting 
lieve  in  them  all ;  but  not  for  people  who  do  not  know  how 
ble  themselves,  and  to  go  down  and  serve  the  poor,  and  ne 
inferior,  and  those  that  cannot  pay  them  again.  You  are  to 
your  raptures  when  you  are  selfish  in  the  details  of  your  li 
does  not  send  angels  to  sing  to  the  top  of  your  life, 
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If  these  viewB  are  correct  and  are  important,  then  there  is  a  new 
dement  of  personal  piety  that  should  enter  into  the  conception  of 
•very  one.  We  ask  men  whether  they  are  willing  to  leave  off  every 
known  sin,  and  join  themselves  to  the  people  of  God, 'and  be  valiant 
for  the  faith,  and  by  the  faith,  ^ith  men.  We  ask  them  if  they  will 
maintain  temperateness  and  morality  and  virtue.  We  ask  them  if 
they  will  go  in  and  out  among  the  people  of  God  in  an  exemplary 
manner.  But  how  seldom  do  we  question  men  as  to  beneficence  of  dis- 
position !  How  seldom  do  we  follow  up  those  who  think  that  they 
are  born  again,  to  ascertain  whether  the  light  is  with  them ;  whether 
they  are  luminous!  How  seldom  do  we  inquire  whether  parents  find 
it  easier  to  get  along  with  their  children  than  they  did  before  they 
muted  with  the  church ,  whether  the  companions  of  young  people 
find  them  more  mellow,  more  rich-hearted,  more  generous,  moro 
manly,  pleasanter  to  be  with ;  whether  men  are  more  attractive  after 
they  have  joined  the  church  than  they  were  beforo ! 

I  have  known  men  who  were  genial,  winning,  happiness-prod  urg- 
ing. They  were  converted,  and  they  joined  the  church,  and  then  they 
became  crustaceous,  self-centred,  full  of  thoughts  of  a  noble  life. 
Tkey  withdrew  from  all  pleasure.  They  withdrew  much  from  society. 
They  turned  their  attention  to  weightier  things. 

I  tell  you  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  which  a  man  can  so 
01  afford  to  turn  away  from,  as  producing  happiness  by  the  power 
of  a  true  Christian  spirit  of  love ;  and  when  a  man  has  gone  into  the 
nrvice  of  God  ostensibly  and  externally,  and  is  less  sweet,  less  gen- 
id,  less  happiness-producing  than  he  was  before,  there  is  something 
wrong.  He  has  made  a  mistake  somewhere — and  the  worst  mistake 
that  he  could  make.  He  has  made  the  mistake  of  setting  aside  the 
principle  of  benevolence. 

When,  then,  we  are  bringing  men  into  the  kingdom  of  God ;  when 
we  are  indoctrinating  them  into  Christian  truth,  not  less  should  we 
tdl  them  of  the  great  doctrines ;  not  less  should  we  hold  up  before 
them  the  important  element  of  manhood  to  be  perfected  in  Christ 
Jeros ;  not  less  should  we  inspire  them  with  heroic  enterprise  in  do- 
ing good ;  but  there  are  thousands  of  men  who  are  attempting  to  do 
food,  who  never  had  it  enter  into  their  minds  that  they  were  to  make 
hfpiness.  They  do  not  make  it  at  home.  They  do  not  make  it  in 
the  shop,  among  their  companions.  They  do  not  make  it  on  the  side- 
Walk,  in  those  that  walk  with  them.  They  do  not,  wherever  they  are, 
«*hale  happiness.  Yet  they  want  to  do  good.  They  will  task  them- 
*bea;  they  will  carry  burdens ;  they  will  bear  cares  ;  they  will  lay 
tand&tions  operose.  These  things  arc  not  wrong  nor  unwise ;  but 
the  art  of  making  the  eye  and  the  tongue  and  the  hand  confer  happi- 
lem  on  men  has  not  entered  into  their  minda. 
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You  never  can  make  the  camelia  worth  what  the  rose  is;  because 
the  camelia,  though  perfectly  symmetrical,  is  cold  and  odorless.  With- 
out perfume,  or  anything  to  recommend  it  but  its  symmetry,  it  lies 
before  you,  saying,  "Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  perfect  as  I  ami" 
The  rose  is  as  beautiful ;  but,  oh  !  the  whole  room,  to-day,  will  be 
filled  with  the  fragrance  of  a  tea-rose,  though  but  one  blossom  is 
opening.  And  no  man's  heart  should  be  a  camelia-hcart.  Men's 
hearts  should  be  rose-hearts,  that  blossom  in  them,  and  sweeten  with 
flowers  the  whole  air. 

If  I  were  to  carry  home  this  subject  to  the  household,  are  there 
not  many  families  that  would  bear  some  reformation  ?  Are  there 
not  fathers  whose  good-nature  does  not  dawn  upon  them  until  after 
breakfast  ?  Are  there  not  mothers  who  find  fault  with  everything 
till  they  have  swallowed  their  cup  of  tea?  Are  there  not  many  who 
are  wound  up  late  in  the  day  ?  Are  there  not  many  families  where 
there  is  altercation  among  the  children,  and  quarreling  between  the 
children  and  the  parents  ?  Are  there  not  many  households  where 
there  are  little  feuds  that  are  kept  up  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
week  to  week,  and  where  the  adversaries  are  watching  each  other, 
and  waiting  for  a  chance  to  pay  off  the  indignities  that  they  have  re- 
ceived ?  Are  there  not  many  families  where,  though  there  may  be 
incidental  kindnesses  (they  do  not  object  to  these),  the  thought  is, 
how  to  come  up  one  with  another ;  how  to  pay  off  some  grudge  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  how  many  households  are  there  that  call  themselves 
Christians,  and  have  a  right  to,  because  all  day  long  each  one  is  shin- 
ing on  the  others ;  because  each  one  is  removing  obstructions,  taking 
away  attritions,  smoothing  asperities,  and  seeking  to  make  all  amiable 
and  all  happy?     Such  are  Christian  households. 

Now,  is  there  nothing  in  your  household  to  change?  Is  there  noth- 
ing in  your  disposition  to  rectify  ?  Is  there  nothing  in  your  purpose 
to  be  made  different  ?  Is  it  an  aim  that  you  have  constantly  before  yonr 
mind,  to  so  carry  yourself  that  every  one  in  your  presence  shall  go 
away  feeling  that  for  a  time,  at  any  rate,  he  has  been  made  happy  • 
Beautiful  natures  are  they — and  there  are  such  natures — which  send 
out  to  all  who  approach  their  coasts  the  fragrance  of  the  land. 

When,  after  the  long,  loathsome  voyage,  I  entered  the  channel, 
and  saw,  dim,  upon  the  horizon,  the  blue  line  of  shore,  and  smelled 
the  strange  odor  in  the  air,  I  said  to  my  noble  friend,  Capt.  Knight, 
"  What  is  this  smell  ?"  "  Bless  your  heart !"  said  he,  "  it  is  the  land 
smell"  All  the  smells  of  the  sea  put  together  were  never  so  sweet 
as  the  land-smell.  Afar  off  the  land  was ;  it  lay  like  a  little  ribbon 
on  the  horizon ;  and  yet,  it  sent  its  odor  clear  out  to  where  we  were. 
There  are  pereons  so  lovely  that  you  cannot  go  near  to  them  with* 
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perceiving  that  they  exhale  gladness  and  cheer  and  happiness. 
mi  are  such  !  Blessed  are  the  happiness-makers ! 
Bow  much  would  neighbors  rise  in  value,  and  how  much  would 
Jibors  rise  in  beauty,  if  all  should  lay  aside  habits  of  criticism, 
neighborhood  scandal,  and  petty  feuds,  and  ridicule !  And  if  men 
rid  study  the  things  that  make  for  peace,  and  the  things  that  make 
isppiness,  everybody  trying  to  make  everybody  else  happy,  what 
rotation  there  would  be ! 

believe  in  revivals ;  but  I  have  never  known  any  revivals  that 
not  need  to  have  other  revivals  in  them.  I  have  known  men  re- 
el from  intemperance  and  from  wickedness,  who  went  into  church- 
id  into  neighborhoods  where  they  set  themslves  up  on  their  or- 
ozy  and  their  propriety,  and  carried  themselves  so  unsocialiy,  so 
ally,  and  oftentimes  so  offensively,  that  they  exerted  no  happi- 
producing  power.  No  person  has  drunk  in  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
g  Christ  who  does  not  make  other  persons  happier  when  he 
ft  to  them. 

b  is  not  enough,  then,  for  us  to  ask,  "  Am  I  true  ?  Am  I  just  ? 
[  honest?  Am  1  religious?"  The  question  for  us  is,  "Am  I  every 
I  maker  of  happiness  ?"  God  is.  All  holy  spirits  in  heaven  are. 
n  I  think  of  heaven,  I  do  not  think  of  angels  standing  like  wax 
les  in  long  altar-rows,  singing  hymns  of  praise :  I  think  of  saintly 
of  angelic  life,  the  sweetest,  the  gayest,  the  most  joyous,  the 
full  of  every  mood  of  fancy  and  of  goodness.  I  think  of  beings 
carry  light  in  the  eye,  and  joy  in  the  heart,  and  ecstasy  in  every 
1  Are  we  going  there  with  our  sordid  natures ;  with  our  coarse 
i ;  with  our  selfish  instincts ;  with  our  unsubdued  pride ;  with 
incombed  and  disheveled  vanity  ?  Let  us  be  followers  of  Jesus, 
did  not  please  himself  but  who  left,  by  the  lips  of  his  apostle, 
leclaration,  Let  evert  one  of  us  please  ius  neighbor,  for  his 

>,  TO  EDIFICATIOM  ?" 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  rejoice  in  the  thought  of  thy  being,  O  Lord  our  God.  There  to  now 
other  beside  thee.  There  is  need  of  none  other.  Thou  art  sovereign  and 
infinite  in  all  excellence.  What  thou  art,  and  what  is  the  measure  of  tby 
being,  we  oannot  understand.  Nor  by  searching  can  we  find  thee  out  unto 
perfection.  But  we  know  that  thou  wilt  differ  from  our  thought  only  in 
being  nobler,  and  more  full  of  love  and  wisdom  and  grace.  When  we  look 
upon  things  most  fair  and  comely  on  the  earth  on  which  we  tread,  and  know 
that  they  spring  from  thy  .nought;  when  we  behold  what  are  the  experi- 
ences of  the  human  soul  in  its  best  estate  we  rejoioe  to  believe  that  the  One 
who  hath  fashioned,  and,  from  age  to  age,  distributed  such  things,  most  be 
himself  transcendent  in  them  all.  More  glorious  than  earthly  glory,  more 
noble  in  love  than  all  the  experience  of  love  among  men,  art  thou.  We  yet 
stoop  so  low  that  we  bear  with  us  something  of  the  earth  from  which  we 
sprang.  Opaque  in  our  affection,  not  able  to  redeem  ourselves  from  the 
things  which  we  subsist  upon,  how  can  we  find  in  our  mutable  and  varying 
affection,  that  which  shall  be  the  measure  of  thine,  or  that  which  shall  sug- 
gest the  excellence  whioh  is  in  thee?  We  know  that  thou  art  true;  bnt 
what  truth  is  in  its  boundlessness,  we  cannot  imagine.  We  know  that  thon 
art  just ;  but  from  the  adulterated  just.ce,  so  full  of  selfishness  and  passion, 
that  we  have  beheld  upon  earth,  how  can  we  learn  the  justice  of  love?  We 
know  that  thou  art  love;  but  who  among  the  sons  of  men  have  known  any 
such  disinterestedness  of  love  as  would  be  a  fit  example  of  thy  loving 
nature  ?  We  know  that  thou  dost  abound  in  all  excellence;  but  our  thought 
of  excellence  is  so  poor  that  we  diminish  thee  by  thiuidng  of  thee.  When 
we  see  thee  as  thou  art,  we  shall  look  back  upon  our  past  knowledge  here** 
one  who  has  reached  the  estate  of  manhood  looks  back  upon  the  knowledge 
of  his  ohildhood.  We  see  through  a  glass  darkly  and  shall  be  rebuked  for 
our  present  presumption  when  we  see  thee  face  to  face. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  unto  us,  then,  a  humble  and  a  continually 
yearning  desire  to  have  in  ourselves  such  moods  and  such  dispositions  ft* 
shall  minister  to  us  better,  holier  and  truer  thoughts  of  God.  As  thou  hast 
preserved  us  by  thy  power,  so  enrich  us  by  thy  grace.  Fill  us  with  all  gen- 
tleness and  meekness  and  truthfulness.  Grant  that  we  may  abound  in  those 
things  in  which  thou  dost  delight,  and  put  far  away  from  us  those  things 
which  thou  hates t.  May  we  learn  to  cure  ourselves  of  pnde,  and  of  selfish- 
ness, and  of  cruelty,  and  of  envyings,  and  of  jealousies,  and  of  avarice,  and 
of  wickedness.  May  we  put  on  the  new  man  created  in  righteousness  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  strengthen  us  from  day  to  day  in  our  several 
spheres  of  labor.  Thou  hast  ordained  our  path,  and  thou  kno  west  the  inner- 
most thought  afar  off;  thou  seest  the  beginnings  of  feeling;  and  we  are 
altogether  naked  and  open  before  thee,  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  And  we 
rejoice  in  it,  and  commit  ourselves  to  thy  care,  and  are  glad  that  it  is  God, 
and  not  man,  that  deals  with  us. 

And  now,  O  Lord  our  God,  as  we  have  been  borne  upon  the  bosom  of  thy 
love  and  mercy  in  days  gone  by,  there  still  will  we  rest.  In  thee  will  we 
confide  ;  in  thee  we  will  be  strong. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  prepare  us  for  the  unknown 
future,  for  the  passage  of  death,  and  for  immortality  and  glory  in  heaven- 
Draw  near  to  all  in  thy  presence  who  specially  need  thy  comforting  hand. 
If  there  be  those  who  are  bereaved ;  if  there  be  those  who  go  through  bath* 
of  sorrow ;  if  there  be  those  over  whom  pass  clouds  and  storms ;  if  there  he 
those  who  are  sick  at  heart  from  hope  deferred ;  if  there  be  those  who  are  in 
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srplexity ;  if  there  be  those  who  are  friendless ;  if  there  he  any  that 
the  distanoe  which  there  is  between  thyself  and  them,  and  who  oome 
for  counsel  and  help ;  if  there  be  those  who  sit  in  the  darkness  of 
y,  as  under  the  shadow  of  death— O  Lord  I  we  pray  for  all  of  them, 
ly  that  by  the  Holy  Spirit  they  may  be  comforted,  and  that  thy 
e  may  be  to  them  as  the  light  in  the  morning  is,  to  the  watcher  of 
it 

uray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  those  in  our 
fho  are  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  consider 
-day,  and  give  them  a  double  portion  from  our  Father's  table.   And 

thoughts  go  backward  to  those  whom  they  have  left  far  away, 
•  to  them  their  separation,  and  sustain  them,  and  restore  them  again, 
by,  to  those  whom  they  love,  witnesses  of  God's  great  goodness. 
pray  that  thou  wilt  accept  the  thanks  of  all  those  whom  thou  hast 
>d,  for  their  deliverance :  of  all  those  whom  thou  hast  raised  up  from 
sickness;  of  all  those  who  have  escaped  from  great  fears  of  evil;  of 
ie  who  have  been  in  perils  of  storm  upon  the  sea,  and  have  been 
i  safely  to  land.    Will  the  Lord  hear  all  those  who  render  their  vows 

May  thy  blessing  rest  upon  all  those  who  are  laboring  to  benefit 
whether  it  be  parents  for  their  children,  or  teachers  for  children  in 

We  pray  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  may  be  with  them  and  bless 
all  their  labors  of  love. 

>ray  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  that  preach  the  Gospel  to-day,  every- 
Give  them  strength  of  body  and  strength  of  heart.    As  their  day  is, 
their  strength  be  also. 

;  together  the  scattered  forms  of  thy  Church.  May  there  be  unity  of 
May  the  hearts  of  thy  people,  united  in  love,  come  up  before  thee  in 
tive  desire  and  labor.  We  pray  for  thy  kingdom  all  over  the  earth 
1  dwelleth  righteousness. 

wars  cease.  May  all  superstition  and  ignorance  be  purged  out  of  too 
May  the  earth  receive  its  long-delayed  promise,  and  Jesus  reign  a 
d  years.  .  And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  praises 
re.   Amen, 
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tether,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  teach  us  the  inward  life— the  true  life 
tian  love.  May  we  love  thee.  May  we  be  inspired  with  tbe  noblest 
a.  Bear  us  beyond  the  sphere  of  sense  and  into  the  realm  of  faith, 
be  filled  with  philanthropy.  May  we  seek  to  do  good  that  we  do  not 
le  doing.  May  we  be  felt  afar  off— further  than  our  own  hand  can 
And  by  our  minds,  by  our  influence,  may  we  build  foundations 
uperstructure  we  shall  never  see  in  this  life.  May  we  seek  to  labor 
q  and  out  of  season,  admonishing,  rebuking,  with  all  long-suffering 
ltleness.  But  in  all  things  may  we  be  clothed  in  charity  as  with  a 
L  Having  put  on  all  other  things,  may  we  put  on,  to  olasp  them. 
He  of  true  benevolence.  And  teach  us  so  to  carry  our  dispositions, 
ights  and  feelings,  that  there  shall  ray  out  light  perpetually  from 
»  upon  all  that  are  with  us.  May  we  grow  more  gentle,  more 
yf  more  like  our  Master,  until  we  are  called  home  above,  where  wo 
ed  no  more  teaching,  and  no  more  admonition.  And  to  the  Father, 
,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  shall  be  praises  evermore     Ameru 
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"And  Jesus  sat  oyer  against  the  treasury,  and  beheld  how  the  people  cast 
uniey  into  the  treasury ;  and  many  that  were  rich  cast  in  much.  And  there 
unea  certain  poor  widow,  and  she  threw  in  two  mites,  which  make  a  farth- 
ig.  And  he  called  unto  him  his  disciples  and  saith  unto  them,  Verily,  I  say 
ntoyou,  That  this  poor  widow  hath  cast  more  in  than  all  they  which  have 
lit  into  the  treasury:  for  all  they  did  cast  in  of  their  abundance;  but  she 
t  her  want  did  oast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her  living."— Mark  xii.41-44. 


We  are  to  make  much  allowance  for  those  rapturous  expressions 
bat  we  find  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  respecting  the  beauty  of 
enualem. 

"Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth  is  Mount  Zion,  the 
By  of  our  God." 

I  should  have  esteemed  this  old  people  less,  if  they  had  not 
bought  that  their  home  and  their  city  were  more  beautiful  than  any 
ther  in  the  world.  Do  we  not  do  the  same  thing  ?  Do  we  not  in- 
ulge  in  gentle  exaggerations  as  respects  the  flavor  of  the  water  of 
ur  lather's  well  ?  None  other  in  the  world  was  like  it,  to  our  think- 
ngi  And  the  apples  that  grew  in  the  orchard — how  excellent  they 
fere  1  Nowhere  shall  we  find  again  such  apples  of  paradise  as  we 
te  in  our  youth.  And  the  very  brook,  and  the  overhanging  trees — 
'ea,  the  brown  old  house,  from  which  the  red  has  almost  been  beaten 
grains  and  winds — where  shall  we  find  anything,  on  the  whole,  more 
banning  to  our  eyes  ?  For  it  is  love  that  is  the  artist,  and  carves, 
ad  throws  a  strange  beauty  over  everything  that  the  heart  adopts. 
Uid  so  the  homely  old  cradle,  and  the  grotesque  pump,  and  the 
[ueer  furnishing  of  the  house,  and  the  ordinary  tree',  and  the  corn- 
ton  well  of  common  water — these  things  are  all  magnified  and  glori- 
ed in  the  affections  of  our  childhood. 

We  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Jews  thought  there,  never 
^  another  such  city  as  Jerusalem — and  in  some  respects  there  never 
r*A  But  they  thoughWt  was  wonderful  in  beauty.  It  was  very 
**  from  it.  Probably  there  is  but  one  way  in  which  we  can  come 
lpon  that  city,  and  have  it  seem  very  comely,  and  produce  any  im- 
^esaion,  although  our  invagination  is  charmed  with  associations  of 
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every  description,  and  comes,  not  only  with  a  painter's  zeal,  but  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  historian  and  the  devotee,  to  find  everything  there 
that  is  stately  and  beautiful.  It  is  very  common-plaoe  except  as  you 
go  in  from  the  East.  From  that  side  it  is  striking.  Looked  upon 
from  the  hills,  upon  the  far  side  of  which  Bethany  stands — looked 
upon  from  the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  Jerusalem  is  still  very  striking 
and  impressive. 

It  was  upon  that  very  side  that  the  temple  stood.  And  when  we 
speak  of  the  temple,  you  must  dismiss  from  your  mind  all  conception 
of  some  Grecian  temple,  or  of  6ome  Gothic  cathedral,  or  of  any  other 
building  such  as  you  see  in  modern  times.  For  the  temple  was  not ' 
so  much  a  building  as  a  complex  citadel.  It  was  a  system  of  courts, 
open  mostly  to  the  heaven,  and  surrounded  by  massive  walls,  mag- 
nificent in  the  6izc  of  the  stones,  and  in  their  beauty.  Rising  and 
covering  over  the  summit  of  one  part  of  the  hill,  court  within  court, 
the  temple  system  stood.  The  Temple  proper  was  quite  a  small 
building,  comparatively  speaking,  upon  the  very  top  level,  while 
graded  all  the  way  down  from  it  were  these  successive,  and  for  the 
most  part  open  courts,  surrounded  by  walls  made  gorgeous  by  whatr 
ever  treasure  could  confer.  And  when  the  Jews  drew  near  from  the 
East  to  their  favorite  haunt  or  place  of  worship,  it  presented,  in  the 
blaze  of  the  sun,  a  magnificent  shining  spectacle. 

It  was  in  this  temple  that  the  most  of  Christ's  instruction  wai 
given  which  took  place  in  Jerusalem.  It  was  not  according  to  a  cus- 
tom of  the  nation,  nor  according  to  climatic  conditions,  that  instruc- 
tion should  take  place  in  the  streets ;  and  still  less,  that  it  should  take 
place  in  buildings,  of  which  there  were  none  large  enough  to  hold  the 
masses  of  persons  who  were  perpetually  following  the  footsteps  of 
our  Master. 

The  outer  court  of  the  temple  was  called  "  The  Court  of  the  Gen- 
tiles," because  the  Gentiles  were  permitted  to  go  up  into  it  (they 
were  permitted  to  go  no  further  under  pain  of  death).  On  the  south 
side  of  the  base  of  the  quadrangle  was  Herod's  porch — a  very  mag- 
nificent covered  way.  It  is  supposed  that  in  that  porch,  which  wa» 
open  on  the  temple  side,  though  it  was  closed  on  the  side  looking  to 
the  south,  Christ  principally  taught  his  disciples.  For  synagogues 
were  held  there ;  and  there  were  schools  there — peripatetic  schools; 
and  throngs  of  men  resorted  thither,  as  with  us  they  resort  on  mar- 
ket-days to  the  Exchange.  There  were  all  sorts  of  Exchanges  there. 
And  there  it  was,  as  I  said,  that  Christ  mostly  taught. 

But  as  you  ascended,  step  by  step,  some  fifteen  feet,  you  came 
into  a  second  series  of  courts.  And  in  one  of  these  was  placed  the 
treasury.      It  seems  that  on  one  occasion  the  Master  was  sitting 
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there  with  the  disciples,  or  near  them,  watching  what  took  place. 
And  what  did  take  place  ? 

There  were  Jews  passing,  an  endless  procession  of  them,  and  de- 
positing in  the  chest  or  chests  that  were  set  there  their  annual  gifts 
or  offerings.  For  the  support  of  the  temple-service  these  gifts  were 
nude.  Not  alone  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  but  from  the 
world — the  then  civilized  world — flowed  gifts ;  and  probably  more 
came  from  outside  the  bounds  of  Palestine  than  from  within  them. 
For,  at  this  time  the  Jews  had  been  brought  so  much  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Greeks,  that  they  had  become  commercialized.  And 
having  been  driven  hither  and  thither  by  the  conflicts  of  revolution, 
they  had  been,  as  it  were,  drained  out  of  the  land. :  so  that  there  was 
no  conspicuous  city  on  the  globe  where  commerce  held  its  marts, 
that  the  Jews  were  not  beginning  to  be  known  in  it. 

Thus  Christ  saw,  undoubtedly,  Jews  coming  from  every  city  in 
Asia  where  they  had  trafficked,  bringing  their  wealth  back  to  their 
native  land,  and  to  their  beautiful  temple.  He  saw  men  from  Alex- 
andria, and  Cairo,  and  all  the  other  Egyptian  cities ;  He  saw  men 
from  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  from  the  furthermost  parts  of  Italy, 
coming  with  annual,  or  biennial,  or  more  or  less  frequent  gifts  in 
their  I  a  ids.  And  there  were  among  them  many  who  had  magnifi- 
cent wealth ;  many  who  were  princely  in  their  possessions.  And 
they  were  accompanied  by  trains  which  corresponded  with  their 
wealth.  They  had  with  them  retinues  of  servants  to  bring  their 
offerings.  One  and  another, and  another  stepped  forward.  And 
there  were  the  admiring  spectators.  This  was  of  Asia ;  and  this 
ns  of  Babylon ;  and  this  was  of  Ephesus ,  and  this  was  of  Greece 
or  Rome. 

So,  one  by  one  they  came.  It  was  a  great  day  of  gifts.  One 
train  after  another  swept  by,  and  these  gifts  were  deposited  in 
the  resounding  chest — bars  of  gold,  bullion,  great  masses  of  the  pre- 
cious metal — often  requiring  the  chest  to  be  taken  away  and  changed. 

While  this  was  going  on,  there  came,  like  a  very,  very  6inall 
punctuation  point,  a  poor  creature,  hesitating  between  the  grandees, 
with  worn  sandals,  and  with  garments  tattered,  and  with  her  head 
howed.  Standing  meekly  asido  and  watching  her  opportunity,  she 
*t  last  slipped  in  her  offering.  So  small  was  it,  that  you  might  have 
hitened  and  you  could  not  have  heard  it  chink.  It  is  said  to  have 
l*en  u  two  mites."  Upon  computation  it  may  be  found  that  a  mite 
*U  one-twentieth  part  of  a  penny,  so  that  her  two  mites  amounted 
to  one-tenth  of  a  penny.  Therefore  it  was  almost  like  dust  in  her 
bod;  and  I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  you  could  not 
l*Ye  heard  it  fall  into  the  chest — especially  after  the  ringing  of  the 
Phmp  bullion  of  some  big  Jew. 
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She  dropped  in  her  offering,  and  quickly  drew  aside  and  went 
away,  and  did  not  know  that  anybody  saw  her,  as  probably  nobody 
did  among  the  Jews ;  and  did  not  know  that  any  one  cared  for  her,  as 
in  all  that  throng  probably  none  did,  save  One ;  and  certainly  did 
not  know  that  after  two  thousand  years,  her  name  being  lost,  her 
deed  of  heroism  would  bo  the  theme  of  instruction  and  of  inspiration 
to  you  and  to  me  to-day,  <as  it  has  been  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
Christians  since  then.  This  poor,  meanly  clad,  solitary  widow  threw 
in  her  tenth  part  of  a  penny  and  retired.  And  the  narrative 
goes  on. 

44  He  called  unto  him  his  disciples." 

They,  however,  had  not  seen  the  act ;  or  they  were  but  just  within 
glancing  distance.  He  beckoned  to  them  and  pointed  out  what 
was  done.    And  he  said  unto  them, 

"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  this  poor  widow  hath  east  more  in  than  all 
they  which  have  cast  into  the  treasury.*' 

And  then  he  gave  his  reasons  : 

44  For  they  did  oast  in  of  their  abundance ;  hut  she  of  her  want  did  cart 
in  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her  living." 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  she  had  had  that  day  no  food ;  that  she 
had  denied  herself  She  had  thrown  in  all  she  had  with  which  to  buy 
sustenance.  And  Christ,  who  knew  all  things,  and  needed  not  that 
any  should  tell  him  anything,  saw  this  in  all  its  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity and  moral  significance.  He  could  not  lose  such  a  text  as 
that.  And,  calling  his  disciples  to  him,  he  instructed  them  in  one  of 
the  most  important  moral  truths  that, can  be  presented  to  the  mind 
of  man. 

This  action  on  her  part  was  an  action  of  great  disinterestedness; 
for  she  knew  perfectly  well  that  if  she  gave  nothing  none  would 
miss  it.  She  knew  perfectly  well  that  if  she  gave  something  none 
would  notice  it.  She  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  little  which  6he 
could  give  would  be  of  no  importance,  in  itself,  to  the  treasury  or  to 
the  temple.  Besides,  it  was  all  that  she  had  to  subsist  on  that  day; 
and  as  she  gave  that,  it  must  have  been  to  meet  a  want  in  her  own 
soul,  of  generosity.  She  could  not  endure  to  have  the  service  of  the 
temple  go  on,  and  she  bear  no  part  in  it.  Though  what  she  could 
give  was  very  little  indeed,  that  she  must  be  permitted  to  give,  for 
the  sake  of  her  own  feelings  rather  than  on  account  of  its  value. 

It  was  not  literally  true  that  she  crave  more  than  all  of  them; 
but  she  gave  more  compared  to  what  she  had  to  give.  Nor  was  her 
gift  equal  to  theirs  when  its  direct  uses  were  considered.  Their  gifts 
were  not  to  be  despised.  There  was  a  good  reason  why  gifts  should 
be  made,  and  unquestionably  a  thousand  pounds  would  be  more  i* 
maintaining  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  than  the  mites  of  the  poor 
widow.    But  Christ  was  not  measuring  value  in  that  direction.    B0 
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wis  making  the  action  the  test  of  disposition.  It  was  not  what  the 
power  of  money  was ;  it  was  not  what  it  could  do  upon  the  world  ; 
it  was  the  disposition  which  went  with  the  money,  that  Christ  was 
measuring.  He  was  measuring  its  force,  its  magnitude.  He  was 
measuring,  therefore,  by  the  principle  of  generosity.  And  the  small- 
est gift  of  that  day,  measured  thus,  was  larger  than  the  greatest  gift 

For,  d«  you  suppose,  that  among  all  those  who  bestowed  their  gifts 
at  that  time,  before  her,  and  after  her,  there  was  a  single  other  one 
who  gave  from  so  pure  a  motive,  from  so  deep  a  love,  and  at  such 
acrifice  ?  There  were  gifts,  many  of  them  of  vanity,  many  of  them 
>f  pride,  many  of  them  of  superstition,  many  of  them  of  mere  custom 
ind  necessity ;  but  hers  was  a  voluntary  gift  of  lova  And 
Aat  fact  consecrated  it.  Love  imparts  a  value  to  a  gift  which  noth- 
ng  but  love  can  stamp  upon  it. 

1.  This  is  a  striking  illustration  of  our  Lord's  sympathy  for  tho 
leart  of  human  life  instead  of  for  its  exterior.  He  was  sitting  in  the 
rerjr  culmination  of  the  pride  and  beauty  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial 
le  was  surrounded  by  the  garmented  priests.  There  were  the 
earned  men  of  his  time.  There  was  the  sovereign  authority  of  his 
lation.  Around  about  him  were  men  from  every  clime.  There  was 
peat  stir,  great  interest,  great  excitement  among  them.  He  looked 
iponall  these  things; and  what  he  thought  is  not  recorded  ;  but  we 
nay  well  conclude,  when  this  was  the  one  feature  of  the  whole 
Bene,  which  he  fixed  his  eye  upon  and  dwelt  upon,  that  he  was  not 
ittracted  by  the  sumptuous  trains  of  these  gorgeous  gift-bringers.  He 
lid  not  look  upon  all  the  unworldliness  of  these  religionists  with 
■terest  He  saw  among  them  that  which  interpreted  the  innermost 
*d  the  best  nature.  That  which  was  highest,  that  which  was 
Jroe,  that  which  was  piteous,  that  which  was  humane,  that  which 
W»  gentle,  that  which  was  generous — this  was  what  he  saw.  And 
fl  the  more  if  no  one  else  was  likely  to  see  it.  It  was  the  disposi- 
im  of  Christ,  not  as  man,  but  as  God,  to  bring  himself  into  sym- 
pathy with  that  side  of  human  life  which  is  the  most  piteous  and  the 
ftost  necessitous.  Where  human  life  needs  the  most  sympathy,  and 
rtiere  usually  it  is  the  most  barren — there  is  where  Christ  is  more 
fely  to  be  found  than  anywhere  else. 

Interpreting  this  trait  which  we  behold  in  his  earthly  life  into 
Kvinity,  or  into  the  other  life,  it  becomes  a  trait  of  transcendent 
importance;  and  we  begin  to  understand  something  of  that  divine 
*ling.  For  now,  in  heaven,  as  then  upon  earth,  only  in  larger  cir- 
ks,  and  with  grander  developments,  the  same  disposition  is  in  Christ 
obein  sympathy  with  things  that  are  lowly  and  needy,  things  that 
ft  helpless,  and  things  that  are  piteous.    Where  human  strength 
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usually  disdains  to  notice— there  is  the  very  point  at  which  divin* 
strength  notices  most.  Where  men  see  least  to  be  admired 
under  uncouth  forms  of  helplessness ;  and  where  there  is  a  warn 
of  productive  power,  and  an  absence  of  positive  force  of  an] 
kind  ;  where  being  seems  ground  down  to  its  lowest  estate— there 
men  look  with  scarcely  veiled  contempt,  and  esteem  things  to  h 
vulgar :  but  there  is  where  Christ  looks  with  sympathy  and  com 
passion. 

And  we  have  the  revelation  of  the  same  truth  in  the  Gospel  o 
Isaiah,  from  which  it  was  borrowed — for  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  ma; 
as  well  be  called  the  first  Gospel — where  Christ  declares  that  h 
dwells  with  the  humble  and  contrite  and  broken  in  heart. 

This  revelation,  which  was  made  in  the  early  days,  and  which  wa 
confirmed  by  the  example  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  put  upon  th 
whole  Divine  government  a  new  aspect  to  us,  of  great  comfort  an< 
encouragement.  For,  while  we  see  things  in  this  world  going  t< 
the  strong  hand;  while  philosophy  takes  care  of  the  thinker ;  whili 
fame  takes  care  of  the  successful ;  while  mammon  takes  care  of  tb 
skilled  and  fortunate ;  while  in  all  the  thoroughfares  of  life  tin 
strong  crowd  the  weak  to  the  wall,  and  have  compassion  in  the  grea 
battle  of  life  only  on  those  that  are  able  to  stand,  and  tread  dowi 
those  that  are  humbler  and  weaker,  it  is  well  to  know  that  there  is  I 
revelation  which  nature  does  not  make — a  revelation  of  the  heart  of 
God,  and  of  a  disposition  in  which  there  is  thought,  feeling,  desire, 
sympathy,  for  those  who  are  too  weak  to  take  care  of  themselvefl ; 
too  feeble  to  report  themselves  by  anything  that  they  can  do  among 
their  fellow-men.  If  human  life  takes  care  of  the  successful,  the 
Divine  government  takes  care  of  the  unsuccessful.  If  men  crown  the 
eminent,  God  crowns  the  lowly.  If  men  look  after  and  serve  those 
that  are  conspicuous,  God  searches  out  and  thinks  of  those  that  are 
inconspicuous  and  humble.  The  great  Eye  is  not  looking  out  for 
great  deeds  alone — though  they  are  recognized.  God  is  not  thinking 
of  the  men  who  are  thinking  most  of  themselves,  nor  of  those  of  whom 
men  are  thinking  most.  God's  disposition  and  government  take  in 
the  great  under-class  of  men.  The  myriads  are  noted  and  registered 
whose  deeds  are  done  in  secret  in  this  world.     The  sorrows  of  those 

• 

for  whom  no  men  sorrow;  and  the  tears  of  those  that  weep  m 
secret  places  ;  and  the  yearnings  of  those  that  have  no  answer  to 
their  desires ;  and  the  prayers  of  the  distressed  that  seem  to  die  w 
the  air,  rising  in  simple  petitions  or  on  the  wings  of  song  ;  and  the 
experiences  of  those  that  seem  to  be  swept  hither  and  thither  by 
the  current  of  fortune  and  of  life,  as  the  dust  is  swept  by  the  whirl- 
wind on  the  summer  road — it  is  good  to  know  that  the  eye  of  God 
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ever  looks  ppon  these  things.  It  is  good  to  know  that  somebody 
takes  care  of  the  neglected  ;  that  somebody  thinks  of  those  that  are 
unthought  of;  that  somebody,  whose  nature  is  all-powerful,  and  who 
is  all-glorious,  will,  by  and  by,  speedily  come  to  judgment,  and 
reward  his  own  whom  the  whole  world  despise. 

2,  Many  of  the  secret  fidelities  of  life  have  power  to  outlive,  in 
osefclness,  the  products  of  ambitious  desires  and  deeds.  All  the 
rich  gifts  of  the  temple  are  now  forgotten.  We  do  not  know  what 
princes  were  thera  We  do  not  know  what  rabbi  was  syllabled 
with  admiration  among  his  fellows,  on  that  day.  We  do  not  know 
what  eminent  man  of  wealth  that  had  traveled  from  afar  was 
pointed  out — yea  was  courted  and  caressed — on  account  of  his 
munificence.  The  only  person  who  has  come  down  to  us  is  the  one 
who  was  the  least  conspicuous,  and  the  least  known.  The  gentle 
light  of  that  example  shines  still.  Ten  thousand  there  were  of 
greater  mark  ;  but  only  she  lives.  And  all  the  ages  have  not 
buried  her.  All  illustrious  history  has  not  set  aside  that  simple  un- 
conscious act.  AH  the  events  of  revolutions  and  upturnings  that 
have  happened  since,  have  made  no  change  in  her  renown.  There  is 
the  temple;  there  is  the  gorgeous  procession;  there  is  the  poor  shuf- 
fling widow ;  there  is  the  quiet  Christ,  over  against  her ;  there  is  the 
pleased  eye  ;  there  is  the  benign  lip  ;  there  are  those  words  of 
regard  and  sympathy ;  and  they  will  sound  like  strains  of  music 
which  cannot  be  lost  out  of  life. 

How  little  she  thought  what  she  was  doing !  How  little  she 
thought  how  much  she  was  enriching  the  world !  Two  mites— one 
tenth  of  a  penny — she  threw  into  the  chest ;  and  she  has  made  the 
world  richer  than  all  the  tributes  which  were  paid  that  year  in 
Jerusalem,  by  her  unconscious  humility,  and  by  her  simple  gener- 
ality and  benevolence. 

It  is  still  the  same.  We  think  those  gifts  most  influential  which 
have  most  of  record  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  I  believe  that  the  God  who 
made  this  case  so  eminent,  I  believe  that  that  ascended  Christ  who 
>o  emphasized  this  little  history  that  it  has  been  fruit-bearing  for 
thousands  of  years,  still  administers  in  the  same  way.  And  while  he 
does  not  repudiate,  while  he  does  not  reject  the  services  that  are 
more  conspicuous,  and  that  have  their  echo  and  their  report,  I  believe 
that  those  things  which  will  be  most  blest  of  God,  as  will  be  seen 
•Uhe  revelation  of  the  last  day,  will  bo  the  things  which  have  been 
quite  unknown  in  this  world.  When  the  buried  things  shall  be 
bought  forth  ;  when  the  silent  thoughts  shall  have  some  exposition ; 
when  the  motives,  and  the  impulses,  and  the  deep  feelings,  and  the 
totions  to  which  they  lead,  shall  be  all  made  known  in  the  great 
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revealing  day  of  the  future ;  when  people  in  the  other  life  shall  bei 
their  aspect  what  their  deeds  and  their  dispositions  make  them  to  I 
in  this  life,  then  it  will  be  found  that' those  who  are  last  here  wil 
be  first  there,  and  that  those  who  are  first  here  will  be  last  then 
While  many  a  proud  philanthropist  whose  name  is  carved  and  gilde 
over  and  over  and  over  again  will  scarcely  be  seen,  many  Strang 
philanthropists  will  emerge  from  among  the  poor  and  needy,  an 
take  their  places  as  princes,  eminent  in  the  forefront  of  God's  glor 

So  God  himself  works.  So  gives  he  a  pattern  for  us  tq  wor 
after.  It  is  not  the  thunder  which  makes  the  most  racket  that  doc 
the  most  work.  The  things  in  this  world  that  are  accomplishih 
great  deeds  are  silent  things,  and  hidden  things.  And  we  are  tok 
in  a  kind  of  strange  parodox,  that  the  things  which  are  not,  ar 
ordained  to  bring  to  nought  the  things  that  are.  The  most  incoi 
spicuous  things  often  belong  to  God's  most  potential  working. 

The  root  neither  strives  nor  cries  ;  and  yet,  all  the  engines  of  a 
the  ships  and  shops  on  earth,  that  puff  and  creak  with  ponderoo 
working,  are  not  to  be  compared  for  actual  power  with  the  roots  ( 
one  single  acre  of  ground  in  the  meadow.  All  the  vast  pumps  ( 
Harlem  Lake,  and  all  that  serve  our  needs,  adjoining,  are  not  t 
be  compared  for  force  with  that  might  which  inheres  in  one  singl 
tree.  It  is  a  fact  revealed  only  to  those  who  study  natural  historj 
that  leaves,  that  vegetation,  that  dews,  and  rains,  and  heat,  that  th 
natural  attractions  which  prevail  in  the  world,  without  any  echo  c 
outward  report,  have  an  enormous  power  in  them,  and  that  the 
are  the  means  by  which  God  works.  He  works  in  silence,  and  ii 
conspicuously,  and  almost  hiddenly. 

And  so  they  work  importantly  who  work  by  thought,  by  lov( 
by  zeal,  by  faith  nnrevealed  ;  who  work  in  places  not  seen  by  th 
public  eye,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  from  the  mere  desire  to  d 
good,  and  not  from  the  mere  love  of  being  found  out  in  doing  it 

Look  upon  your  scarfs,  so  brilliant.  The  color  shines  afar  of 
Comely  it  is  in  the  vat  of  the  dyer.  Comely  it  is  on  the  shoulder  o 
beauty.  How  exquisite  is  the  dye  that  comes  from  the  cochinei 
insect.  And  yet,  how  small  is  that  insect — scarcely,  I  may  say,  so  bi 
as  the  point  of  a  pin — which  feeds  so  inconspicuously  on  the  unde 
side  of  the  leaf  of  the  cactus,  nourishing  his  growth  quite  unconseiot 

■ 

that  as  one  of  all  the  myriads  of  all  these  little  shining  points  wi 
he  by  and  by  help  to  produce  those  glowing  colors  which  civili* 
tion  and  refinement  will  make  so  meet  and  comely  in  distant  lands 
So  it  is  with  good  deeds.  The  great  things  in  this  world  are  the  sui 
of  infinitesimal  little  things.  And  those  who  are  in  sympathy  wit 
God  and  nature,  are  not  to  reject  in  men  the  ripening,  the  develo] 
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ment  of  themselves  or  their  true  spiritual  life,  because  the  effect  is 
tat  little.  That  effect  will  be  joined  to  other  things  which  are  like 
itself  obscure,  and  others  and  others  will  make  their  contributions  ; 
and  little  by  little  the  sum  of  these,  specks  of  gold  will  make  masses 
of  gold;  little  by  little  these  small  insects  will  make  great  quanti- 
ties of  coloring  matter ;  little  by  little  small  things  will  become  large 
in  magnitude. 

Do  not  be  ashamed,  then,  to  live  in  humility,  if  you  fill  it  up  with 
fidelity.  Never  measure  the  things  that  you  do,  or  do  not,  by  the 
report  which  they  can  make.  Do  well  that  which  you  do ;  do  that 
which  is  right,  and  just,  and  good ;  and  do  not  stand  with  your  eye 
an  those  that  watch  you.  Do  the  things  which  shall  fill  your  heart 
with  a  sense  of  fidelity,  of  generosity,  and  of  obedience  to  God  ;  and 
then  let  God  take  care  of  the  result.  It  will  report  itself  by  and  by. 
The  widow  went  away,  after  depositing  her  gift  in  the  treasury ;  and 
I  do  not  suppose  that  she  knew  until  she  got  to  Heaven  that  Christ 
erer  thought  of  her.     So  it  may  be  with  you. 

3.  There  are  two  spheres  in  which  men  must  work.  The  first  is 
that  which  judges  of  causes  by  their  apparent  relations  to  the  end 
sought.  That  is  important ;  but  in  not  the  only  sphere.  It  is  the 
visible  material  sphere — the  one  which  belongs  to  the  region  of 
physical  cause  and  effect.  We  are  obliged  to  work  in  that  sphere 
secording  to  its  own  laws. 

But  in  the  moral  sphere  men  must  judge  of  acts  by  their  relations 
to  the  motives  and  dispositions  which  inspire  them ;  and  they  are 
great  or  little,  not  according  to  what  they  do,  but  according  to  the 
sources  from  which  their  actions  spring. 

In  engineering,  that  only  is  great  which  does.  It  matters  not 
what  the  intention  is,  he  who  in  the  day  of  battle  is  not  victorious, 
is  not  saved  by  his  intention.  No  matter  how  wisely  you  mean,  if 
your  timber  is  not  squared  and  fitted  right,  the  result  is  not  right. 
In  the  outward  sphere  effect  measures  the  worth  of  the  plan.  In 
that  sphere  effect  must  always  be  measured  by  the  cause ;  and  the 
worth  of  the  cause  must  be  proved  by  the  effect.  And  that  is  the 
lower  sphere. 

In  the  moral  sphere  it  is  the  other  way.  There,  no  matter 
what  the  effect  is,  you  do  not  measure  in  that  direction.  Pray. 
Tour  prayer  accomplishes  nothing  ?  The  measure  is  not  "  What 
did  it  do?"  Speak.  Your  words  fail  apparently  uncaught  and 
^profitable?  You  do  not  measure  in  that  direction.  You 
•easure  the  other  way.  What  was  it  in  your  heart  to  do  ?  What 
*•*  year  purpose  ?  In  the  moral  sphere  we  look  at  the  bow-  —not  at 
tfc* target*     From  what  motive  did  the  soul  project  its  purpose? 
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What  gave  that  sigh?  What  issued  that  speech?  What  create* 
that  silence?  What  produced  that  moral  condition?  In  tha 
sphere  the  heart  measures,  estimates,  registers. 

This  gives  rise  to  thoughts  which  perhaps  may  have  relation  1 
ourselves. 
1  There  are  many  who  will  work  if  you  will  show  them  that  thei 
working  will  insure  immediate  good  results.  They  will  work  i 
the  moral  sphere  if  they  can  work  according  to  the  genius  of  th 
visible  or  the  physical  sphere.  They  will  work  if  they  can  do  wha 
others  do.  They  do  not  work  because  they  love  to  work.  They  d 
not  work  because  they  feel  that  it  is  their  duty  to  work,  simplj 
without  regard  to  consequences.  They  are  willing  to  work  under  th 
stimulus  of  a  vain  ambition.  They  will  work  if  they  may  be  praised 
They  will  work  if  they  are  to  receive  an  equivalent  for  their  working 
in  some  appreciable  form.  The  equivalent,  oftentimes,  for  exertion 
is  praise  or  popularity.  And  thus  men  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  working  for  their  own  selves  while  they  take  to  themselves  the 
credit  of  working  for  God. 

Disinterested  labor — how  little  there  is  of  it !  How  few  there  are 
outside  of  the  household  that  work  for  others  to  gratify  an  intrinsic 
desire  to  do  good !  How  few  there  are  that  work  as  Christ  does,  who 
works  because  he  loves,  and  because  he  must  do  the  will  of  his 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,  which  is  his  meat  and  drink  !  How  few 
are  there  working  in  life  who  put  forth  exertion,  not  for  the  sake  of 
what  is  right,  but  because  their  hearts  are  in  sympathy  with  God's 
heart  and  because  they  desire  to  work  !  How  few  there  are  that 
work  in  order  to  give  expression  to  their  moral  nature  ! 

Do,  then,  whatever  there  is  to  be  done  without  questioning  and 
without  calculation.  Make  progress  in  things  moral  If  need  be, 
utter  stammering  words.  Would  you  console  the  troubled  if  yon 
only  had  a  ready  tongue  ?  Take  the  tongue  that  you  have.  Ring 
the  bell  that  hangs  in  your  steeple,  if  you  can  do  no  better.  Do 
as  well  as  you  can.  That  is  all  that  God  requires  of  you.  Would 
you  pray  with  the  needy  and  tempted  if  you  had  eminent  gifts 
of  prayer  ?  Use  the  gifts  that  you  have.  Do  not  measure  your 
self  according  to  the  pattern  of  somebody  else.  Do  not  say  to 
yoursell  "If  I  had  his  skill,"  or,  "  If  I  had  his  experience."  take 
your  own  skill  and  your  own  experience,  and  make  the  most  of 
them.  Do  you  stand  over  against  trouble  and  suffering,  and  marvel 
that  men  whom  God  hath  blessed  with  such  means  do  so  little  1 
Do  you  say  to  yourself,  "  If  I  had  money,  I  know  what  I  would  dc 
with  it "?  No,  you  do  not.  God  does ;  and  so  he  does  not  trust  you 
with  it.     "  If  I  had  something  different  from  what  I  have  I  would 
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work,"  Bays  many  a  man.  No ;  if  you  would  work  in  other  circum- ' 
stances,  you  would  work  just  where  you  are.  A  man  that  will  not 
work  just  where  he  is,  with  just  what  he  has,  and  for  the  love  of 
God,  and  for  the  love  of  man,  will  not  work  anywhere,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  his  work  valuable.  It  will  be  adulterated  work.  What 
if  you  have  not  money  ?  If  you  have  a  heart  to  work,  it  is  better 
than  if  you  had  great  riches.  Men  need  sympathy  and  brotherhood 
as  much  as  they  need  the  loaf  It  may  be  that  you  cannot  teach  as 
you  would ;  nevertheless,  you  can  teach.  And  if  you  are  only  wil- 
ling to  do  the  least  things  now,  by  and  by  you  may  do  better.  But 
whether  you  do  better  or  not,  ft  is  your  business  to  do  that  which  it 
is  in  your  power  to  do.  You  are  to  do  what  you  can,  whether  it  be 
more  or  less ;  whether  it  be  great  or  little ;  whether  it  be  conspicuous 
or  inconspicuous  and  humble.  And  if  you  find  that  you  are  hesi- 
tant, reluctant,  and  are  acting  accordingly,  be  sure  that  you  do  not 
belong  to  the  widow's  school  Did  she  say  to  herself,  as  she  handled 
her  fractions  of  a  penny,  "  What  is  the  use  of  my  throwing  these 
in?  They  will  scarcely  be  taken  out.  They  are  all  that  I  have,  with 
which  to  buy  my  day's  food.  There  it  will  do  very  little  good ;  here 
it  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  It  is  my  duty  to  take  care  of  my- 
self, I  am  bound  to  feed  my  body  "  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort.  But 
ah !  what  a  heart  she  had !  She  would  rather  serve  her  heart,  and 
go  that  day  without  necessary  food,  that  she  might  feel,  "  I  too 
stand  among  my  people,  and  I  help  to  support  this  temple,  and  I 
praise  my  God  by  my  benefaction."  The  privilege  of  throwing  into 
the  treasury  the  tenth  part  of  a  penny  made  music  in  her  heart,  if  it 
made  music  nowhere)  else.  And  God  heard  it,  and  accepted  it,  and 
blessed  it  to  all  eternity. 

Do  not  then  go  about  saying,  u  Where  shall  I  bestow  my  talente  ? 
Where  shall  I  settle  myself?  "  I  have  seen  teachers  and  preachers 
whose  distress  of  mind  seemed  to  be  that  they  were  endowed  with  a 
royalty  of  talents  which  made  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  know 
where  to  go.  They  were  like  big  men-of-war  that  do  not  dare  to  go 
into  shallow  channels  for  fear  of  running  aground.  I  have  known 
flten  who  spent  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  looking  about  to  see 
▼here  they  might  bestow  themselves  with  their  magnificent  talents.  ' 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  little  uncomely  men  like 
Paul — who  was  probably  one  of  the  most  insignificant  blear-eyed 
Poking  men  of  his  generation — who  never  thought  about  where  they 
Aould  bestow  themselves,  who  took  no  great  account  of  their  talents, 
tot  who  had  warm  hearts  which  interpreted  their  worth,  and  who 
*We  morning  and  evening  by  the  road-side,  or  in  the  car,  or  in  the 
fttttage  of  the  poor,  or  in  the  resplendent  mansion  of  the  rich  man, 
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and  who, wherever  they  were,  were  opening  the  fountain  of  trne  and 
divine  benevolence.  They  were  continually  doing  the  thing  next  to 
them  that  needed  to  be  done,  and  they  had  no  time  for  anxiety  as  to 
where  they  should  bestow  themselves.  They  were  benefactors,  and 
they  devoted  themselves  to  doing  good. 

Do  not  be  too  ambitious.  Be  more  zealous  than  ambitious.  Do 
not  calculate ;  though  you  should  have  discrimination  and  good  sense- 
(Still,  that  is  a  thing  which  God  gives  to  men ;  and  if  he  does  not 
give  it  to  them  they  never  can  get  it.)  Work,  not  so  much  by  the 
engineer's  rule,  or  the  arithmetician's  calculations,  as  by  the  im- 
pulses of  a  heart  that  would  praise  God  everywhere.  And  so  yoar 
life  shall  not  be  void  or  empty.  You  cannot  make  a  heart  empty 
and  profitless  that  is  full  of  throbbing  sympathy.  There  are  men 
who  scatter  good  wherever  they  are.  Some  of  it  is  recognized,  and 
some  of  it  is  not ;  but  they  go  on  scattering  it  just  as  much  as 
though  it  were  ail  recognized. 

I  do  not  think  that  flowers  know  how  much  the  dews  bless  them ; 
but  the  dews  do  bless  them  immeasurably.  In  heaven  you  will  find 
out  how  much  good  you  have  accomplished — and  I  pity  the  man 
who  can  estimate  in  this  life  all  the  good  he  has  done.  lie  must  be 
living  a  starveling,  poverty-stricken  life.  But  blessed  is  the  man  the 
result  of  whose  good  deeds  will  be  disclosed  to  him  in  the  other  life 
in  greater  measure  than  in  this  I 

If  men  are  working  by  unconscious  ways ;  if  the  shadow  of  one 
passing-by  is  sufficient  to  cure  the  sick ;  if  the  touch  of  garments 
carries  healing  in  it;  if  the  effects  produced  by  a  heart  overflowing 
with  love  are  such  as  I  have  described,  how  many  men  will  by  and 
by  rise  up  into  stature  !  And  how  many,  alas  !  will  sink  down  out 
of  stature ! 

God's  work,  which  is  growing,  building  up,  in  the  world,  is  not 
done  mostly  by  those  who  are  most  in  men's  mouths  or  eyes.  With- 
out undervaluing  the  more  obvious  institutions — schools  and  church- 
es ;  without  undervaluing  books  and  ordinances;  while  I  esteem 
as  highly  as  any  man  can  these  outward  instrumentalities,  I  more 
highly  esteem  those  silent,  invisible  influences  which  are  at  work 
among  men  for  their  amelioration  and  elevation.  I  do  not  think  I  do 
a  thousandth  part  as  much  good  hereby  my  ministrations  as  is  done 
by  the  obscure  fidelities  of  the  poor  people  who  go  to  their  house? 
and  live  the  religion  which  I  only  preach.  Ah  !  it  is  the  unobtrusive 
piety,  it  is  the  quiet  painstaking,  it  is  the  suffering  for  another  amidst 
poverty  and  amidst  discouragements,  it  is  the  unimpeached  fidelity 
which,  though  spit  upon,  and  beaten,  and  neglected,  and  abused,  still 
carries  love  in  the  midst  of  vice  and  squalor — it  is  these  things  that 
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ire  Christ  made  manifest  in  this  world — the  Christ  of  poor  men  ; 
the  Christ  of  suffering  and  bleeding  hearts ;  the  Christ  of  self-denial. 
For  the  cross  is  not  abolished.  Thousands  yet  go  bearing  the 
cross,  following  Christ.  And  while  I  would  not  undervalue  the  out- 
ward presentations  of  truth  ;  while  I  would  not  diminish  the  churches 
that  exist,  I  would  exalt  these  more  silent  and  obscure  virtues,  and 
say,"  After  all,  there  is  the  marrow ;  there  is  the  power  of  God  in  this 
world."  It  resides  in  the  almost  hidden  examples  of  true  Christian 
living.  There  is  many  a  tear  that  plashes  on  the  floor  which  out- 
does in  power  the  rounded  sentences  of  the  most  resplendent  orator. 
There  is  many  a  simple  act  of  standing  still  and  waiting  on  God 
which  is  more  potent  than  the  stateliest  thing  which  is  done  by  the 
hand  of  art.  The  history  of  this  world  is  not  to  be  written  on  mar- 
hie,  or  wood,  or  stone,  or  gold.  The  history  of  this  world  is  going 
on  in  the  heart  in  obscurity.  The  meekness,  the  patience,  the  gen- 
tleness, the  forbearance,  the  sweet  forgiveness,  the  spirit  which  says, 
"Try  again!"  the  undisclosed  endeavor — these'  things,  continued 
for  days  and  weeks  and  months  and  years,  through  good  report 
tod  through  bad  report;  the  following  after  Christ  in  one's  self 
in  one's  fellows,  in  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  in  those  that  have  no 
parents,  in  those  that  are  tempted  by  poverty  where  the  very  crust  is 
divided — these  are  the  things  by  which  great  histories  are  being  writ- 
ten, Ah  !  God  dips  the  pen  of  the  recording  angel  very  near  to  the 
mud-puddle.  God  selects  the  white  linen  of  many  a  saint  very  near 
to  rags.  God  selects  the  gold  out  of  which  he  will  build  the  pave- 
ment of  the  hereafter  very  near  to  the  filth  and  the  dirt  of  this  world. 
Our  open  life  will  take  care  of  itself.  In  our  obscure,  secret  life 
—there  is  where  we  need  more  faith ;  more  fidelity ;  more  of  the  true 
Christian  fruit. 

There  is  in  this  view  a  very  searching  criticism  for  every  one  to 
•pply  to  himself,  in  respect  to  the  increase  of  his  usefulness  for 
Christ 

Judging.this  woman  by  moral  proportions,  she  did  what  she  could. 
« is  said,  in  another  place,  of  her  that  broke  the  alabaster  box  on 
Christ's  head,  "She  hath  wrought  a  good  work."  Here  it  is  said, 
She  hath  given  all  her  living."  And  this  woman  who  gave  a 
"action  of  a  penny,  gave  more,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  moral 
Proportions,  than  they  who  gave  gold  and  precious  stones. 

Now,  how  many  who,  as  they  begin  life,  in  their  youth,  are  gen- 
^na,  and  give  according  to  their  means,  as  they  grow  stronger,  and 
•oquire  more  property,  and  become  more  learned,  become  less  gen- 
erous !  How  many,  as  they  become  more  skillful  and  refined,  grow 
^^  fastidious  I    How  many,  as  they  become  more  capable  of  throw* 
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ing  light  on  persons,  shield  that  light  for  their  own  enlightenment 
in  their  own  dwelling  1  How  many,  as  they  become  more  endowed, 
so  that  they  might  become  benefactors  to  those  below  them,  gather 
about  themselves  their  sweet  companions,  and  go  in  chanting  robes 
to  sing  charming  music  for  themselves  1  When  they  were  poor  they 
were  generous,  but  as  their  means  increased,  no  proportion  was  kept 
between  what  they  received  and  what  they  gave.  If  at  the  begin- 
ning they  would  give  one-tenth  of  their  regular  income,  at  the  end 
they  would  not  give  a  thousandth  part  of  that  income.  Men,  as  they 
grow  strong,  and  rich,  and  learned,  and  refined,  seldom  keep  up  that 
proportion  between  what  they  do  and  what  they  can  do  with  which 
they  started  in  life.  It  is  a  sad  and  sorrowful  fact  which  statistics 
will  bear  out,  that  when  we  begin  Christian  life,  and  are  learners, 
we  come  more  nearly  to  working  in  proportion  to  what  we  have  than 
when  we  have  completed  the  circle  of  our  education,  and  come  to 
the  other  side.  Few  men  at  the  last  part  of  life  work  at  all  nearly 
up  to  the  measure  of  what  they  have.  And  so  it  is  that  we  see  the 
spectacle  of  men  who  step  aside  and  let  others  come  in,  just  at  that 
period  when  they  themselves  are  best  fitted  to  lift,  as  Samson  lifted; 
when  they  are  best  fitted  to  contend,  as  the  noblest  warriors  con- 
tend, against  the  evils  of  life ;  when  they  are  the  best  fitted  to  rear 
the  most  magnificent  moral  structures;  when  they  are  the  most 
fully  equipped  with  experiences,  and  the  most  completely  endowed 
with  materials  for  working. 

But,  not  to  draw  this  thought  unduly  out,  I  remark  that  there  is 
great  cheer  in  the  incident  which  is  the  theme  of  our  discourse  this 
morning,  to  those  who  are  under  circumstances  of  great  discourage- 
ment and  despondency.  I  love  to  bring  up  such  examples  from  the 
history  of  our  Master,  to  encourage  those  who  need  encouragement 
For  we  grow  weary  in  well-doing,  forgetting  that  "  in  due  season  v* 
shall  reap  if tee  faint  not."  There  are  those  who  are  surrounded  by 
household  cares,  who  are  subject  to  more  or  less  discouragement,  who 
do  not  know  from  day  to  day  which  way  they  shall  turn.  To  all  such 
I  would  say,  Be  faithful  still,  whether  in  sickness  or  in  trouble;  bear 
the  yoke ;  endure  hardness  in  your  places  as  good  soldiers.  What  if 
you  are  not  known  ?  What  if  you  have  not  friends  ?  What  if  you 
are  obscure  ?  What  if  you  have  no  altar  at  which  to  worship  ?  Then 
worship  where  you  are.  Stand  where  God  has  put  you.  Bear,  en- 
dure, fulfill.  No  matter  if  there  is  no  window  through  which  men 
can  look  into  your  life.  There  is  One  that  sees  you.  God's  eye  i* 
on  you  at  morning,  and  at  evening,  and  through  the  whole  day.  Tba 
Saviour  is  present  with  every  father  and  every  mother  who  are  seek- 
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g  to  do  their  appropriate  work  faithfully  in  the  household.  So  be 
good  cheer. 

Do  not  care  what  the  world  says,  if  Christ  praises  you.  In  all  kinds 
business  there  are  men  who  are  seeking  to  do  their  Master's  will* 
iding  themselves  bruised,  their  best  moral  efforts  overthrown,  and 
lemselves,  oftentimes,  unsuccessful  They  counsel  with  themselves 
\  to  whether  they  shall  still  bear  witness  to  integrity ;  whether  they 
tall  not  go  with  the  rushing  throng  and  accept  custom.  But  the 
iviour  says  to  every  man  who  is  seeking  to  have  the  spirit  of  Christ 
i  him,  u  Carry  that  Spirit  into  your  affairs.  I  behold.  Endure  to 
le  end.  I  will  make  you  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  if  you 
old  out  to  the  last.9' 

Do  not  be  discouraged,  then.  Do  not  yield  the  conflict.  Stand 
Ktdfastly  in  your  place.  Still  ask  for  the  brightest  inspirations, 
till  attempt  to  pour  from  your  soul  into  the  affairs  and  channels 
'here  you  are,  God's  truest  thoughts  and  feelings ;  and  the  time  will 
ome  when  God  will  reward  you. 

And  to  those  who  are  in  schools,  and  are  discouraged  with  the  in- 
ptitude  and  stupidity  and  ignorance  of  scholars ;  to  those  teachers 
rho  labor  with  small  compensation ;  to  the  great  army  of  noble  souls 
rho  have  gone  away  from  the  comforts  of  home,  and  set  themselves 
town  in  the  twilight  of  far  distant  States  to  carry  knowledge  to 
hose  to  whom  it  was  until  recently  a  crime ;  to  those  who  find  them- 
elves  shut  out  from  respectability,  and  from  sympathy,  and  who  are 
Obliged  to  herd  with  the  poor,  and  make  their  bed  with  them — to  all 
ach  I  would  say,  Be  of  good  cheer.  The  God  of  the  widow  and  of 
he  orphan,  the  God  of  the  poor  and  the  needy,  the  God  of  final  and 
prick-coming  judgment — he  beholds  you,  and  is  interested  in  you,  and 
rill  multiply  to  you  ten  thousand  fold  for  every  sorrow  or  joy  in 
*er-measure.  u  In  patience  possess  ye  your  souls  ";  do  in  obscurity 
ie  thing  that  is  true,  and  right,  and  noble ;  and  wait  for  God. 

And  to  all  those  who  are  preaching  in  discouragement  in  the  midst 
rf  superstitions,  and  in  rude  neighborhoods  are  seeking  to  build  foun- 
lations  whose  superstructure  they  never  expect  to  see — to  them  I 
*ould  say,  Dear  friends  of  Christ,  be  ye  not  discouraged.  "  In  due 
kison  ye  shall  reap  if  ye  faint  not."  The  time  is  short.  The  work  is 
peat  God  needs  just  such  men  as  are  willing  to  work  without  wit- 
ness, and  without  earthly  reward.  Speak  with  a  homely  tongue,  if 
God  has  given  you  no  better.  Speak  from  house  to  house,  if  it  be 
lot  yours  to  stand  on  the  platform  and  command  an  audience.  If 
you  cannot  do  the  things  which  you  do  as  you  fain  would  do  them, 
**A  as  others  expect  you  to  do  them,  do  them  as  best  you  can ;  and 
ttBtember  that  it  is  the  heart  that  measures  the  deed,  and  gives  it  its 
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value.  And  the  time  is  not  far  distant  whec  the  God  of  the  poor  wid- 
ow will  call  you  from  your  labor,  and  own  yon  in  the  presence  of  his 
angels.  Then  you  will  be  measured,  not  by  the  eloquent  tongue, 
not  by  the  ready  hand,  not  by  the  skillful  finger,  but  by  the  love, 
the  fidelity,  and  earnest  sincerity,  which  there  was  in  your  soul, 
which  inspired  your  labor,  and  which  kept  you  faithful  to  the  very 
end. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Wtdraw  near  to  thee,  O  Lord  our  God  1  instructed  in  thy  love  through 
am  Christ  our  Saviour.  We  rejoice  that  thou  dost  not  meet  us  with  force, 
arwith  penalty;  that  thou  dost  not  measure  with  justice  and  with  equity: 
>r  none  of  us  could  stand  in  thy  presence.  There  is  no  part  of  our  nature 
ith  which  we  have  not  sinned.  There  is  no  part  of  the  law  that  hath 
uooed  us  that  we  have  not  broken.  We  havo  sinned  for  years,  hardening 
ur  hearts  until  they  are  perverse  and  turned  out  of  the  way.  And  we 
joioe  that  thou  hast  recreated  in  us  newness  of  life,  through  Jesus  our  Lord, 
id  taught  us  to  oome  to  thee  reverently,  in  the  spirit  of  filial  fear,  but  more 
tbe  spirit  of  confidence  and  love.  We  rejoice  that  thou  hast  unveiled  thy- 
If  to  us  as  nature  does  not.  We  behold  thee  and  thy  laws  full  of  good  fruit 
the  obedient,  aud  full  of  penalty  to  the  transgressor.  And  where  in  all 
ertalm  without  dost  thou  declare  thyself  to  be  with  the  penitent,  and  with 
« lowly,  and  with  the  weak,  and  with  the  needy,  and  with  [the  guilty  ? 
erily  thou  hast  spoken  to  us  by  the  voice  of  thy  Son— by  our  Saviour.  Thou 
let  taught  us  that  thou  art  dealing  with  us  even  as  parents  deal  with  their 
ifldren ;  that  thou  dost  not  spare  thyself,  didst  not  spare  thyself,  wilt  not 
are  thyself ;  that  thou  dost  give  time,  and  thought,  and  care,  and  suffering 
(elf,  that  thou  mayest  bring  forth  unto  purity  those  that  are  gone  astray. 
iou  art  seekiug  the  dark,  to  give  them  light.  Thou  art  calling,  with  all  the 
dee  of  thy  providence,  to  those  who  are  pursuing  evil  ways,  to  turn  again 
wn  their  path,  and  to  come  unto  thee.  Thou  art  helping  them.  Words  of 
iroing  thou  dost  throw  down  before  them,  and  words  of  encouragement 
loind  them,  that  they  may  be  drawn  from  the  evil  thut  threatens  them, 
Ml  Drought  back  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  their  souls. 
Now,  O  Lord  our  God  1  we  desire  to  come  to  thee  in  the  blessed  name  of 
uist  Jesus.  We  desire  to  come  with  all  the  encouragement,  with  all  the 
>pe,  and  with  all  the  assurance  which  is  in  him.  May  his  promises  cover 
L  May  all  the  sweet  words  of  cheer  which  have  sustained  so  many  thou- 
ads  in  the  deepest  of  the  battle  of  life,  sustain  us.  May  those  truths  which 
we  been  the  armor  of  God  to  so  many,  clothe  us.  Grant  that  we,  as  good 
Idien  in  this  great  warfare,  clothed  with  the  whole  panoply  of  God,  may 
Bid,  and  having  done  all,  still  stand.  Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  we 
■J,  this  day,  draw  very  near  to  thee  in  hope,  very  near  in  love,  very  near 
the  spirit  of  appropriating  faith.  May  we  be  able  to  take  something  from 
iy  truth  home  to  ourselves.  May  we  be  able  this  day  to  feel  that  God  hath 
itered  into  the  secret  experience  of  our  souls ;  that  bo  hath  shined  blessingB 
pmus ;  that  the  altar  hath  given  something  to  tbe  soul. 
And  grant,  we  pray  thee,  thy  blessing  especially  to  rest  upon  ail  those  that 
ire  gathered  this  morning,  desiring  to  moke  their  petitions  known  unto 
iee.  May  their  hearts  be  vocal  unto  thee.  ,  Wilt  thou  listen  to  every  one, 
id  accept  the  confession,  or  thanksgiving,  or  aspiration  of  every  one. 
Grant  that  thy  blessing  may  be  meted  out  to  every  household,  as  their 
rcomstanoes  may  require.  Be  with  those  who  are  rescued  from  sickness, 
Hi  who  have  come  hither  to-day  rejoicing  once  more  in  the  privileges  of 
fcaanctuary.  Be  near  to  those  who  have  occasion  for  thanksgiving  in  that 
*h*  prayers  are  answered  because  their  dearly  beloved  have  been  spared 
>  them.  Remember  those,  we  beseech  of  thee,  who  desire  to  be  here  to-day, 
at  who  are  kept  away  by  sickness  in  their  households.  Wilt  thou  command 
*t  the  angel  of  health  may  spread  his  wings  over  those  households  and 
■I  them.  Viait  those  households  where  there  is  sorrow  and  great  distress, 
Hay.  And  be  near  to  any  that  are  going  down  the  valley,  aud  are  not  far 
*n  the  gate.  And  though  it  seem  to  them  dark,  may  they  feel  that  beyond 
11  there  is  light;  that  there  is  a  land  without  a  sun  and  without  night* 
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And  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  all  those  upon  whom  thou  art 
laying  burdens  may  have  strength  to-day;  that  they  may  have  access  to 
thee.    Wilt  thou  be  pleased  to  put  thine  arm  beneath  them,  and  lift  them  up. 

Be  near  to  any  who  are  in  perplexity,  and  who  know  not  what  way  to  go, 
and  are  lost  as  they  that  are  in  the  wilderness.  Be  tho!r  guide  out  of  all  their 
perplexity.  And  may  they  stand  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord.  And  when 
they  shall  again  have  established  their  goings,  may  they  stand  with  grati- 
tude and  with  life-long  service  in  thy  sanctuary. 

We  pray  that  thy  blessing  may  rest  upon  all  parents,  and  on  all  those 
who  are  in  trouble  for  their  children.  And  hear,  O  Lord,  the  prayers  of 
ohildren  who  desire  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  to  rest  upon  their  parents. 
Be  with  those  who  ore  separated  from  friends ;  who  are  upon  the  sea;  who 
are  doing  business  upon  the  great  waters.  Be  with  those  who  are  far  away 
in  distant  lands.  Lord,  how  near  they  are  to  thee,  though  they  are  so  far  in 
seeming  from  us !  Grant  that  our  thoughts,  as  they  go  out  to-day,  may  bear 
with  them  thy  blessing  every  whither.  We  pray  for  those  who  are  not  fa- 
vored as  we  are  with  the  light  of  the  Gospel ;  for  those  who  sit  in  strange 
places  to-day,  and  are  heartsick  in  remembering  past  privileges  that  have 
long  since  ceased  to  them. 

Be  with  those  who  have  gone  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  among 
the  humble  and  the  poor.  Be  with  those  whom  no  man  cares  for.  Be  with 
those  who  are  suffering  the  privations  of  a  life  upon  our  frontier.  May  all 
those  who  seek  to  benefit  others,  find  themselves  strengthened  of  God.  01 
that  the  Gospel  which  is  preached  to-Cay  might  be  one  of  wisdom  and  power 
from  on  high.  And  everywhere  may  thy  people  be  comforted  and  strength- 
ened. And  grant  that  thy  kingdom  may  come  everywhere  throughout  the 
world. 

We  pray  for  the  advance  of  civilization ;  for  the  purification  of  morals; 
for  the  melioration  of  manners;  for  concord  among  the  people.  We  pray 
that  the  oppression  of  the  weak  may  cease,  and  that  the  hearts  of  the  strong 
may  grow  more  Christ-like.  We  pray  for  the  diffusion  of  that  knowledge 
which  sliall  drive  superstition  out  of  every  religion.  And  we  pray  for  those 
among  whom  there  is  no  religion.  We  pray  for  the  elevation  of  thy 
Churches.  And  grant-,  O  Lord !  that  at  last  the  time  may  come  when  all  the 
fierceness  of  the  beast  shall  depart  from  out  of  man,  and  wars  shall  cease, 
and  cruelties  shall  cease,  and  all  the  world  shall  be  governed  by  justice,  by 
love,  by  truth,  and  by  fidelity. 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  shall  be  praises  for  evermore. 

Amen. 

«•» 

PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMOK 

Our  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest 
upon  the  words  of  exhortation.  May  all  of  us  be  aroused  to  think  more 
nearly  as  thou  thinkest,  and  to  feel  more  nearly  as  thou  dost  feel.  Bring  us 
up  out  of  the  dark,  out  of  the  blearing  light  of  this  world-— its  bad  examples, 
its  selfishness,  and  its  ambitions.  Inspire  us  with  something  of  thine  own 
life.  Teach  us  to  be  humble  as  thou  wert,  and  meek  as  thou  wert.  May  we 
learn  of  thee.  And  in  thy  meekness  and  humility  may  we  have  something 
of  thy  rest,  and  of  thy  peace.  O!  that  we  might  look  forward  more  to  the 
coming  day,  and  live  as  seeing  that  which  is  invisible.  Bless  all  that  labor, 
and  all  that  suffer,  in  their  various  circumstances.  Purify  their  motives. 
Inspire  their  hearts.  Lift  us  all  higher  toward  the  heavenly  land.  And  bring 
us,  at  the  last,  to  behold  it  with  unveiled  face,  and  to  see  thee  as  thou  art 
And  to  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  shall  be  the  praise,  forevermore. 
Amcru 
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lis  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  these  things  I  will  that  thou  affirm  con- 
',  that  they  which  have  believed  in  God  might  be  careful  to  maintain 
writs.    These  things  are  good  and  profitable  unto  men.*' 
a  let  ours  also  learn  to  maintain  good  works  for  necessary  uses,  that 
9  not  unfruitful, "—Titus  iii.,  8, 14. 


the  epistle  of  Paul  to  Titus,  and  in  his  two  epistles  to  Tim- 
we  have  not  only  the  general  expression  of  his  teaching,  but 
lication  of  his  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  a  minister  should 
ister  the  truth — of  the  subjects  that  he  should  discuss,  and  of 
ethods  by  which  he  should  present  the  truth  in  connection 
hose  subjects.  There  is  therefore  in  these  epistles  a  practical 
it  which  we  scarcely  shall  find  in  any  other  of  the  apostle's 
gs.  For  when  he  teaches  teachers  how  to  teach,  he  gives  a 
i  insight  which  he  would  not  if  he  were  teaching  the  congre- 
itseli 

a  find  that  when  the  apostle  is  writing,  to  teachers,  he  puts 
smphasis  on  the  subject  of  Good  Works.  We  find  more  said 
good  works  in  the  New  Testament  than  we  hear  said  about 
n  the  pulpit.  I  see,  on  every  side,  men  afraid  to  teach  moral- 
being  too  superficial  and  too  shallow.  And  others  are  afraid 
ich  too  much  good  works  because  it  will  lead  men  away  from 
ctrine  of  "justification  by  faith."  And  others  are  afraid  to 
good  works  because  it  will  lead  men  to  build  their  foundations 
lid  enough  nor  deep  enough.  But  I  hear  the  apostle  saying  to 
who  are  ordained  as  teachers  and  overseers : 
rill  that  thou  affirm  constantly,  that  they  which  have  believed  in  God 
be  careful  to  maintain  good  works.  These  things  are  good  and  profit- 
men.  Let  ours  [that  is,  our  disciples]  learn  to  maintain  good  works 
essary  uses,  that  they  be  not  unfruitful." 

is  is  not  an  accidental  passage.  If  you  turn  to  the  first  epistle 
aothy,  aside  from  scattered  passages  all  through  the  epistle, 
id  one  in  the  fifth  chapter,  where  the  apostle,  speaking  of  what 
wnncss'  qualifications,  ought  to  be,  says, 

'ell  reported  of  for  good  works ;  if  she  have  brought  up  children,  if 
re  lodged  strangers,  if  she  have  washed  the  saints'  feet,  if  she  have 
id  the  afflicted,  if  she  have  diligently  followed  every  good  work." 

iAX  Mobhiko,  Jan.  20, 107L  Lesson  :  Box.  XII.  Hymns  (Plymouth  Collection): 
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That  shows  the  kind  of  good  works  that  is  meant.  Working 
kindness  and  beneficence  and  equity  in  every  direction — that  is  the 
good  works  which  the  apostle  sought  to  inculcate. 

Then  we  find  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  this  same  epistle,  the  in* 
junction, 

"  Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world,  that  they  be  not  high-minded* 
nor  trust  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in  the  living  God,  who  giveth  us  richly  all 
things  to  enjoy ;  that  they  do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in  good  works,  ready 
to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate,  laying  up  in  store  for  themselves  a 
good  foundation  against  the  time  to  come,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal 
life." 

This  does  not  mean  that  good  works  have  a  meritorious  element 
in  them,  though  it  looks  very  much  as  if  it  did  mean  so. 

So  in  the  2d  of  Timothy  the  apostle  gives  his  idea  comprehen- 
sively of  what  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Scripture  is : 

"  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine 
[that  is  to  say,  for  teaching:  it  is  the  basis  of  teaching],  for  reproof,  for  cor- 
rection, for  instruction  in  righteousness :  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  uuto  all  good  works." 

That  is  the  drift  of  the  whole  of  it.  There  is  hardly  a  letter 
of  Paul  that  does  not  put  emphasis  upon  good  works.  Nor  are  we 
left  in  doubt  of  what  he  means  by  the  term.  As  interpreted  by 
the  apostle,  or  as  the  term  is  used  by  the  apostle,  good  works  signi- 
fies, to  give  it  a  modern  phraseology,  right  feelings  breaking  otA 
into  right  actions.  Good  works  are  the  outward  expression  of  good 
feelings,  whatever  may  be  that  expression.  They  are  those  means 
by  which  a  thought  or  a  feeling  of  truth,  of  equity,  or  of  kindness, 
in  us,  takes  on  an  outward  form,  so  that  it  may  do  something  for  us. 
Such  are  the  good  works  that  the  apostle  meant.  And  of  course 
you  cannot  classify  them.  They  are  endless.  They  are  almost  as 
various  as  the  possibilities  of  combination  in  thought  and  feeling. 
They  are  evidently  discriminated  from  mere  feeling ;  that  is,  they 
are  called  "  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,"  "  goodlincss,"  etc.  When  the 
apostle  designs  to  speak  of  interior  states — love,  joy,  peace,  hope, 
faith — he  has  particular  terminology  for  them.  When  he  wishes  to 
speak  of  what  the  results  of  these  states  is  in  outward  life,  th^n  hi 
calls  them  "  good  works."  So  that  these  are  the  right  affections  of 
a  man's  nature  taking  on  an  outward  expression.  And  that  answers 
to  the  apostolic  injunction  that  we  are  to  be  rich  in  good  tcorks. 

Hence,  there  is  not  simply  a  continual  specification  throughout 
the  whole  drift  of  the  New  Testament,  of  the  general  productiveness 
of  Christian  life,  but  there  is  a  special  delineation  of  the  duties 
which  flow  from  men's  relations  to  each  other. 

You  shall  find  the  New  Testament  giving  hints  to  magistrates  of 
their  duties,  to  subjects  of  their  duties,  to  masters  of  what  good 
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works  are  to  them,  to  slaves  of  what  is  expected  of  them,  to  hus- 
bands, to  wives,  to  children,  to  the  rich,  to  the  poor,  to  stran- 
gers, to  persons  in  sorrow,  to  persons  in  joy.  Almost  every  civil  or 
social  situation,  almost  every  condition  in  life,  has  some  point  or 
other  instanced  and  drawn  out  as  a  specimen  of  what  right  action 
is  to  be  in  men  if  they  are  acting  Christianly. 

And  this  always  made  it  seem  very  strange  to  me  that  people 
objected  to  preaching  anything  hut  what  they  call  "  the  Gospel." 
For  yon  recollect  the  time  when  if  a  man  stepped  out  of  the  old  doc- 
trinal ring,  and  preached  anything  practical,  ev erybody  shut  him  up 
igain,  and  said,  "  Go  hack  and  preach  the  Gospel " !  And  by  the 
Gospel  they  meant  those  dead  and  alive  intellectual  statements  that 
bad  no  particular  relation  to  vital  feelings,  or  motive,  or  conduct — 
specially  conduct  in  public  affairs.  But  when  you  come  to  read  the 
lpostle's  letters,  you  will  find  that  they  are  full  of  allusions  to  pract- 
ical life — to  store  life,  to  business  life,  to  magisterial  life,  to  the 
ife  of  the  king  and  of  the  subject,  to  the  life  of  the  citizen  under 
ill  circumstances.  All  the  relations  of  social  life  are  brought  out 
nto  view,  and  the  Gospel  is  applied  especially  to  them. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  that  the  preaching  of  the  evangelical 
larches,  even  yet,  attaches  the  same  importance  to  good  works  that 
s  given  to  them  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  there  are,  and  have 
feen,  not  a  few  causes  which  have  conspired  to  make  us  barren  in 
hi  direction. 

1.  There  is  in  Scripture  itself  a  caution  on  the  subject  of  good 
rorks.  Men  are  dissuaded  from  trusting  in  them.  And  there  is  lan- 
guage which  to  those  who  read  it  incautiously  and  superficially  seems 
10  state  that  good  works  are  of  no  value.  But  then,  they  are  not  the 
good  works  which  we  have  been  speaking  of.  There  was  a  set  of 
egal  routine  observances  which  went  by  the  name  of  works.  Gener- 
illy  these  were  called  works  of  righteousness;  or,  more  frequently, 
writs  of  the  law.  And  the  impression  of  the  old  Jew  was  that  al- 
though it  would  be  better  to  have  right  affections,  nevertheless  one 
fulfilled  every  point  and  particular  of  the  law  by  punctilious  or  out- 
ward performance.  That  he  "thought  would  be  taken  in  lieu  of  every 
thing  else.  He  made  right  living  to  consist  in  mere  externality  :  not 
in  character,  not  in  disposition,  not  in  motive ;  but  simply  in  ritual- 
istic performance.  That  was  a  corrupt,  degenerate  form  of  belief 
rtich  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles;  and  against 
this  Paul  argued  vehemently.  In  reference  to  this,  he  said  that  works 
*ere  nothing ;  that  they  had  no  validity  before  God ;  that  there 
**a  no  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  them ;  that  one  was  as  safe  with- 
out them  as  with  them ;  that  if  a  man  wanted  them  he  was  at  liberty 
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to  take  them,  and  if  he  chose  to  leave  them  off  he  was  at  liberty  t< 
do  that ;  that  they  were  not  to  be  trusted  in ;  that  they  were  with 
out  meritoriousness ;  that  instrumentally  they  were  good  for  wha 
they  did,  and  not  a  whit  more.  But  this  denunciation  of  goo< 
works  as  a  ground  of  merit  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  has  beei 
confounded  with  the  exhortation  to  good  works  in  the  sense  ii 
which  we  have  explained  them ;  namely,  as  the  outward  expressioi 
of  benevolent  feelings. 

2.  Another  influence  which  has  dissuaded  ministers  from  preach 
ing  God's  good  works  has  been  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  good  work* 
as  having  an  atoning  virtue,  which  originally  sprung  up  under  the 
old  Pharisaic  doctrine,  and  was  the  outgrowth  of  it! 

When  the  reformers  emancipated  the  truth,  they  found  men  per- 
forming  useless  and  senseless  things  innumerable, — superstitiously, 
vaguely  believing  that  there  was  merit,  and  a  certain  moral  pur 
chasing  power  in  given  lines  of  conduct.  Thus,  when  men  gave 
gifts  or  performed  charities,  that  was  to  be  set  down  to  them  as  a 
positive  gain — as  so  much  over  against  wrong-doing.  For,  so  igno- 
rant were  men  then  (and  they  still  are  not  much  better  enlightened), 
that  they  supposed  the  transactions  of  a  man's  heart  could  be  likened 
to  the  transactions  of  a  man's  store ;  and  that  in  matters  of  good  and 
evil  an  account  could  be  kept  of  debit  and  credit,  one  over  against 
the  other.  It  was  taught  that  if  a  man  performed  good  deeds  they 
were  of  various  values.  For  so  many  prayers,  so  many  alms, 
so  many  dollars,  so  much  value  in  gifts,  there  was  set  down  to  their 
credit  so  much.  If  they  performed  penances,  and  endured  mortifica- 
tions, these  inured  to  their  benefit  so  and  so.  If  they  performed  pil- 
grimages and  fastings,  these  wrought  so  much  for  them.  If  they 
repeated  the  Credo,  the  Ave,  or  the  Pater  Noster,  that  availed  them 
so  much. 

Now,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  say  that  repeating  the  sacred 
Creed,  or  performing  pilgrimages,  and  fastings,  and  penances,  and 
mortifications,  or  bestowing  gifts  and  charities,  is  all  useless.  On 
the  contrary,  if  I  see  a  man  who  by  repeating  his  Credo,  or  his  Av^ 
or  his  Pater  Noster  is  made  more  devout,  I  say,  "  That  does  him 
good  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  makes  him  more  devout."  H a 
proud  man  performs  penances  and  mortifications,  and  it  hum- 
bles him,  I  say,  "  It  does  him  good  so  far  as  it  humbles  him. 
These  things  are  instruments ;  and  if  they  work  out  any  good  in  8 
man,  they  are  valuable  for  just  that,  but  for  nothing  else.  They 
are  schoolmasters;  and  they  are  good  if  they  teach  man,  who  is  theu 
pupil.  But  in  the  time  of  the  reformers  it  was  thought  that  there 
was  intrinsic  merit  in  them,  independent  of  what  they  did  for* 
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man;  and  the  church  was  found  swarming  with  false  notions  of  good 
works — with  ecclesiastical  impositions  that  went  by  the  name  of 
good  works.  And  these  reformers  lifted  up  their  voices,  and  said, 
"It  is  the  heart  that  avails.  It  is  the  disposition  before  God  that  is 
taken  into  account.  If  a  man  is  just,  and  pure,  and  true,  and  peni- 
tent, and  humble,  and  loving,  God  accepts  him  on  account  of  the 
moral  nature  which  he  finds  or  plants  in  him,  and  not  on  account  of 
the  external  works  which  he  performs."  And  so  they  denounced 
works,  and  said,  "Ye  are  justified  by  faith" — that  is,  "  Ye  are  to  be 
saved  by  faith."  There  was  a  Catholic  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith ;  but  it  was  not  one  which  would  meet  our  modern  needs.  As 
I  understand  it,  a  man  is  justified  before  God  on  this  ground, — that 
God's  heart  and  disposition  is  such  that  they  have  in  them  healing 
power,  so  that  when  man's  nature  is  brought  into  willing,  vol- 
untary, and  continuous  sympathy  with  them,  they  cleanse  him.  The 
divine  nature  cleanses  ours.  We  are  justified  by  our  faith — that 
faith  which  brings  us  into  commerce  with  God.  We  are  purified, 
tod  cleansed,  and  ennobled  by  contact  with  divinity.  That  is  justi- 
fication by  faith.  And  while  the  Roman  priest  was  saying,  "  Ye  are 
justified  by  your  meritorious  works  :  give,  give,  give  ;  do,  do,  do," 
the  reformer  came,  saying,  "  Ye  are  justified  by  no  outward  works  : 
ye  are  justified  by  the  merit  and  inward  virtue  of  the  heart  of  God." 
And  the  reformer  was  right.  And  in  that  Catholic  sense  good 
works  were  invalid  and  useless. 

But  such  was  the  horror  of  everything  "Roman  Catholic,  that  the 
prejudice  against  good  works  has  come  down  to  our  time,  and  does 
not  stop  to  discriminate  as  to  what  sort  of  works  are  meant.  Every 
thing  called  good  works  is  messed  in  a  common  lump,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  uncongenial  to  the  truth,  and  disallowed  by  the  word 
of  God. 

3.  Still  another  cause  of  reluctance  there  was,  which  discouraged 
much  discourse  on  the  subject  of  good  works  ;  namely,  a  very  laudable 
desire,  even  when  not  symmetrical  in  knowledge,  to  counteract  the 
shallow  notions  prevalent  in  society,  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  morality 
instead  of  true  religion.  For  men  have  held  substantially  that  if 
one  obeys  the  laws  of  his  land,  and  obeys  the  ordinary  maxims  of 
morality  in  his  neighborhood,  although  that  might  not  be  very 
much,  yet  it  was  sufficient ;  that  God  would  accept  that  in  lieu  oi 
toything  further — in  lieu  of  any  mysterious  change.  So  the  most 
superficial  notion  of  morality — that  of  paying  debts,  of  paying 
taxes,  of  maintaining  outward  proprieties — was  made  to  be  the 
basis  of  character.  It  was  a  miserable  idea  of  character  which  pre- 
fixed.   It  had  no  inspiration  in  it,  and  never  could  have.    It  kept 
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men  at  a  low  point  of  development.    And  so  it  was  false  and  vnbe* 
coming  at  every  point. 

Even  the  philosophers'  idea  of  manhood  left  out  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  heart.  It  left  out  the  whole  moral  question 
of  man's  life.  It  would  permit  pride  and  selfishness.  It  would  per- 
mit envy,  and  jealousy,  and  even  malice.  It  would  permit  all  that 
goes  to  degrade  a  man  inwardly,  provided  that  outwardly  he  main- 
tained an  ordinary  degree  of  morality. 

As  against  this,  men  have  preached  that  the  outward  life  was 
not  enough ;  that  there  must  be  something  more  than  morality,  as 
collateral  to  or  independent  of  some  other  thing;  that  character 
must  be  higher  and  nobler  than  any  external  elements  can  make  it; 
that  there  must  be  some  deeper  views,  and  therefore  views  more  full 
of  inward  and  spiritual  life,  prevailing.  In  communities  where 
morality  had  depressed  the  religious  notions  of  the  community,  and 
false  and  superficial  morality  had  gained  a  footing,  there  sprung  up 
preachers  who  gave  the  most  intense  and  continuous  views  of  the 
need  of  an  inward  life,  and  perhaps  leaned  to  the  other  extreme. 

4.  One  other  influence  I  will  mention,  which  has  acted  very 
strongly ;  namely,  the  tendency  of  men  who  reject  the  so-called  evan 
gelical  scheme  of  doctrine,  and  substitute,  (and  with  not  much 
strength,)  refinement,  sentiment,  taste,  imagination,  beauty,  for  what 
are  called  strong  doctrines.  This  has  set  a  large  part  of  the  pulpit 
very  much  against  the  preaching  of  good  works.  For  it  is  true  that 
a  large  class  of  thoughtful  and  excellent  men — men  excellent  in 
themselves — fell  off  from  what  was  considered  the  hard,  evangelical, 
intellectual  dogmas  ;  and  it  is  true  that  instead  of  raising  up  a  super- 
structure of  strong  intellectual  views,  they  rather  fell  into  a  strain 
of  sentimentalism.  And  I  think  it  is  true  that  their  preaching  became, 
on  the  whole,  feeble.  Though  at  times  it  was  full  of  sentiment  and 
beauty,  and  always  illumined  by  good  taste,  yet,  after  all,  it  lacked 
growth,  and  lost  power.  The  preaching  of  mere  sentiment  will  pcrnaps 
comfort  those  who  already  are  refined ;  it  will  perhaps  polish  enamel 
that  is  already  smooth ;  but  such  preaching  never  did,  and  I  think 
never  will,  get  hold  of  the  community  much.  There  is  nothing  in 
refinement  and  taste  and  good  neighborhood  that,  being  alone 
preached,  or  mainly  preached,  gets  any  hold  upon  the  conscience, 
or  gets  any  hold  upon  fear,  or  produces  much  reformation  among 
wicked  men.  On  the  contrary,  these  things  being  preached  exclu- 
sively, gradually  deliquesce  and  run  out.   There  is  no  power  in  them. 

There  is  no  growth  to  them. 

Thus,  where  the   preaching  of  morality   sprang  up  in  modern 

times,  it  so  happened  that  it  sprang  up  in  the  hands  of  men  who  re" 
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jected,  or  at  any  rate  neglected,  the  great  outline  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  a  certain  contempt  was  therefore  felt  for  it  when  it  waft 
preached  by  such  persons. 

All  these  reasons,  you  see,  are  quite  aside  from  the  truth  itself; 
quite  aside  from  any  philosophic  and  interior  reasons.  They  are  ex- 
ternal reasons  founded  on  actions  and  reactions  which  have  dissuaded 
men  from  preaching  as  much  about  good  works  as  the  Bible  itself 
does. 

There  has  sprung  up,  practically,  indeed,  in  the  evangelical 
churches,  a  high  estimate  of  the  moralities  of  life,  and  of  good 
deeds  in  life.  Doctrinally,  however,  they  have  been  very  little  in- 
sisted upon.  It  has  been  taught,  indeed,  that  if  men  were  well  rooted 
in  doctrine,  or  doctrines,  this  would  tend  to  produce  good  works ; 
and  that  the  most  complete  and  summary  method  of  reaching  good 
works  was  to  imbue  men  with  doctrines  of  grace,  so  that  when  pro- 
foundly moved  they  would  give  forth  those  doctrines  to  the  world. 
And  there  was  some  truth  in  it.  For  morality,  according  to  high 
definition,  is  grace  working  out  into  a  noble  life-form.  And  yet,  in 
many  instances,  and  sometimes  in  whole  denominations,  dry  doctrinal 
discussions  have  gone  on  until,  little  by  little,  the  civilities  of  life, 
the  thousand  courtesies  of  life,  all  the  moralities  of  life,  have  been  un- 
dervalued ;  have  been  put  into  a  separate  classification  of  what  are 
called  u  natural  virtues."  So  that  there  were  gracious  states,  and 
naturcU  states ;  and  the  natural  states  were  supposed  to  have  no  the- 
ological virtue  in  them. 

I  remember  very  well,  in  my  youth,  when  the  discussion 
waxed  high  between  my  father  and  me,  turning  on  some  such  ques- 
tion as  this :  A  man  is  walking  by  the  side  of  the  river.  He  hears 
tome  one  cry  out.  It  is  a  stranger.  The  river  is  full  of  floating  ice. 
The  man,  moved  by  the  impulse  of  generosity,  springs  from  his 
horse,  and  plunges  in.  lie  struggles  to  save  the  drowning  man  at 
the  peril  of  his  own  life,  and  will  not  give  him  up,  and  at  last  suc- 
ceeds in  bringing  him  to  shore.  And  not  content  with  simply  saving 
his  hie,  he  takes  him  home,  and  administers  to  his  wants,  and  sec? 
that  he  is  made  dry  and  warm  and  comfortable.  "  Now,"  said  I, 
"lather,  was  it  a  good  or  a  bad  act  in  that  man  to  risk  his  own  life 
to  rescue  a  fellow  man  from  drowning  ?  Was  it  acceptable  to  God, 
or  was  it  not?"  "There  was  no  virtue  in  it,"  said  father;  "it  wag 
*  mere  nat'rai  impulse — a  mere  nat'rai  impulse."  "  Well,"  said  I, 
"suppose  such  nat'rai  impulses  were  spread  all  through  a  man,  what 
*ould  be  the  difference  between  nat'rai  impulses  and  grace  ?" 

There  prevailed,  arising  from  this  classification,  the  notion  that  a 
°*n  should  perform  the  lines  of  conduct  which  sprang  from  direct 
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theological  doctrine.  Those,  it  was  thought,  would  be  gracious  actions 
and  actions  acceptable  before  God.  But  all  those  spontaneous  good 
feelings  that  a  man  observes — all  generosities,  all  kindnesses,  all  oblig- 
ing dispositions,  all  tenderness,  all  sympathy,  all  equity,  all  truth,  all 
magnanimity,  such  as  we  see  irradiating  life,  such  as  smooth  and 
enrich  it — these,  it  was  thought,  are  not  bad  (it  never  was  taught 
that  they  were  bad) ;  but  they  have  nothing  of  piety  in  them, they 
have  not  the  peculiar  quality  which  comes  from  the  regenerating 
process,  it  was  said. 

Now,  I  affirm  that  they  have.  I  affirm  that  they  are  right  in  so 
far  as  they  are  good.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  they  amount 
to  this, — that  they  are  a  satisfaction  for  wrong-doing.  They  are  not 
It  is  a  question  of  whether  a  man  may  not  do  a  great  many  inci- 
dental good  things,  and  yet  the  great  current  of  his  life  be  proud 
and  selfish.  He  may.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  a  man  may  not  bet 
proud  man,  an  avaricious  man,  a  base  man,  a  very  worldly  man,  and 
yet  have  loop-holes  of  experience  through  which  will  shine  much  that 
is  good  and  noble  and  true.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  a  man  may 
not  have  actions  cropping  out  here  and  there  which  are  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  drift  of  his  life. 

Here  is  a  man  the  button  of  whose  pocket  is  as  strong  as  decrees; 
and  nothing  can  tear  it  open.  lie  goes  on  from  day  to  day  seeing 
want  on  every  side,  and  steeling  his  heart  against  it,  and  holding 
himself  aloof  from  it.  And  yet,  there  comes  an  accidental  day  on 
which  that  button  gives  way,  and  the  pocket  flies  open,  and  out 
comes  his  hand,  doing  a  real  good  deed,  which  saves  a  man.  Now, 
was  not  that  a  good  deed  ?  What  it"  it  was  done  by  a  man  who  was 
stingy  yesterday,  and  that  will  make  up  for  his  generosity  to-day  by 
fleecing  the  first  man  that  he  makes  a  bargain  with  to-morrow,  was 
not  that  a  good  thing  for  him  to  do?  It  was.  And  he  ought  to  repeat 
it  again  and  again  and  again,  till  it  is  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception, 
in  his  conduct.  The  trouble  is,  not  that  we  have  too  much  of  good 
works  in  life,  but  that  we  have  too  little  of  them  What  is  needed 
is,  that  they  shall  enter  into  the  nature  of  character,  and  become 
habit.  They  are  in  and  of  themselves  right.  You  cannot  express  a 
true  word,  you  cannot  perform  a  generous  action,  you  cannot  show 
a  magnanimity,  you  cannot  do  a  kind  thing  in  the  world,  that  God 
does  not  look  upon  it  and  say,  "  It  is  good." 

But  still,  do  not  say  that  your  character  is  good  because  you  have 
accidentally  performed  one  good  deed. 

Among  the  marksmen  standing  thick  around,  there  comes  a  stranger 
who  is  bantered  to  make  a  trial  of  the  rifle ;  and  taking  aim,  and 
drawing  the  trigger,  the  first  shot  strikes  the  bull's-eya   But  he  will 
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ot  shoot  again.  He  might  shoot  fifty  times  and  not  hit  the  mark. 
Ad  that  one  lucky  shot  does  not  make  him  a  skillful  marksman, 
oeeit? 

I£^  then,  a  man  does  a  good  act,  it  is  a  good  act,  even  though  his 
haracter  is  not  good.  He  may  not  be,  in  general,  a  good  man ; 
at  that  particular  thing  is  good.  And  the  reason  why  he  is  not  a 
ood  man  is,  that  there  is  no  continuity  to  his  good  deeds ;  there  is 
o  motive-power  inside  of  his  disposition  to  make  it  continuous. 
That  we  mean  by  good  men  is,  not  men  who  now  and  then  do  a 
ood  act,  but  men  who  join  one  good  act  to  another.  It  is  men 
be  whole  tendency  of  whose  life  is  the  production  of  good  things, 
ind  things,  right  things. 

And  the  reason  why  I  say  that  a  moralist  is  in  a  dangeroup  state, 
J  not  in  a  salvable  condition,  is,  not  that  single  things  are  not  right 
nd  good,  but  that  single  things  do  not  make  character ;  that  single 
lungs  do  not  make  disposition ;  and  that  it  is  character  and  dispo- 
rtion  that  make  manhood.  And  if  in  the  general  tenor  of  a  man's 
Ife  he  is  selfish,  and  proud,  and  sordid,  and  worldly,  he  is  selfish  and 
•road  and  sordid  and  worldly  in  spite  of  any  incidental  good  things 
hat  he  may  do. 

All  feelings,  I  remark,  first,  social  and  moral,  tend  to  some  ex- 
iression  in  conduct.  Men  are  benefited  if  their  feelings  have  this 
xpression  allowed  them.  Unfruitful  emotion  is  to  be  suspected. 
There  unfruitful  emotion  is  continuous,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  per- 
onns  nothing.  Feeling  acts  as  an  impulse,  as  a  spur,  as  a  spring. 
t  is  that  which  puts  a  man  forward  in  a  certain  course.  And  when 
eelings  are  excited,  and  they  put  nothing  forward,  they  are  some- 
imes  even  dangerous  to  a  man.  Even  if  they  be  not  dangerous,  they 
re  incomplete,  as  emotions.  For  a  perfect  feeling  is  one  which,  rising 
rom  normal  persuasion,  eventuates  in  some  form  of  action  ;  in  some 
»m  of  incarnation ;  in  some  deed  performed.  Even  if  they  are  not 
purious,  unfruitful  feelings  are  likely  to  become  morbid,  irregular, 
uschievous.     Action  is  the  right  outlet  of  emotion. 

The  law  of  self-culture,  therefore,  requires  good  works,  as  the 
"wy  way  of  having  good  feelings.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  man  can 
▼er  have  good  feelings  which  do  him  good  permanently,  unless  they 
w  feelings  which  take  on  some  outward  shape. 

Now  and  then  you  go  to  meeting.  You  feel  good  all  day  Sun- 
kji  you  feel  happy;  you  feel  like  singing.  But  you  do  not  pluck 
*p  one  single  fault  by  the  roots.  You  do  not  weed  out  one  wrong 
*&dency.  You  do  not  act  any  more  divinely  toward  man,  woman, 
ft  child.    You  do  not  change  your  business.     You  do  not  illuminate 
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one  dark  place.  You  go  to  church ;  and  what  with  ringing  and 
preaching  and  fellowship  of  society,  you  feel,  as  you  say,  greatly  r+ 
freslud  ;  you  feel  greatly  comforted  and  lifted  up.  Having"  gone 
to  church  in  the  morning,  you  go  again  in  the  evening,  and  get  i  sur 
feit  of  feeling.  And  you  go  on  Friday  night  again.  And  you  would 
go  on  Wednesday  night  again.  And  you  would  go  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  nights.  Now  what  is  the  result,  but  that  there  is  t 
constant  excitation  of  feeling?  And  it  is  right  feeling.  It  is  devout 
feeling;  it  is  friendly  feeling ;  it  is  social  feeling;  and  in  its  nature 
it  is  all  right  enough.  But  this  is  the  point :  it  is  the  most  danger- 
ous thing  a  person  can  do  to  have  a  continuous  flow  of  feeling  that 
does  not  expend  itself  in  some  form  of  action.  It  produces  morbidity, 
unfruitfulness  of  feeling,  irregularity  of  feeling.     . 

Therefore,  in  proportion  as  men  go  to  meeting,  they  must  be 
saints  out  of  meeting.  It  will  not  do  to  be  saints  in  meeting  and 
sinners  everywhere  else.  If  you  go  where  your  feelings  are  kindled, 
where  your  emotions  are  raised  to  an  ecstatic  condition,  you  are  in 
a  dangerous  situation.  That  is  a  state  in  which  persons  are  liable 
to  fall  into  a  kind  of  crystaline  mood,  in  which  there  is  an  im- 
mense deal  of  self-deception.  And  from  this  you  will  understand 
the  difference  between  religion  and  religiousness,  or  religiosity. 
There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  intensity  of  feeling,  and 
paucity  of  conduct  as  the  result  of  that  feeling;  and  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  moral  emotion  excited,  must  be  the  moral  conduct  flow- 
ing therefrom.  Every  feeling  ought  to  ultimate  in  some  action,  or 
course  of  action.  We  are  to  change,  we  are  to  incarnate  these 
emotional  states  into  physical  triumphs,  or  they  will  not  be  whole- 
some. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  going  to  meeting,  there- 
fore. If  we  could  distribute  going  to  church  so  that  those  who  do 
not  go  at  all  should  go  some,  and  so  that  those  that  go  too  much 
should  go  less,  and  act  more ;  if  we  could  make  a  general  average 
so  that  everybody  should  go  as  often  as  would  be  profitable,  it 
would  be  far  better  than  it  is  now.  And  if  those  who  feel  a  great 
deal,  felt  less  and  did  more,  seeing  to  it  that  every  feeling,  like  a 
flail,  should  come  down  and  bring  out  some  wheat  on  the  great  thresh- 
ing floor  of  life,  we  all  should  be  more  benefited.  Let  good  worki 
spring  from  good  feelings;  and  be  alarmed  when  you  have  a  great 
deal  of  good  feeling  and  but  little  of  good  works. 

Good  works,  I  remark  secondly,  as  the  proper  exponent  of  good 
feelings,  are  the  most  powerful  persuasion  to  faith  and  to  religion. 
There  are  a  thousand  who  can  understand  a  good  action  where  ther* 
is  one  who  can  understand  an  abstract  doctrine. 
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Now,  I  am  far  from  saying  that  religion  is  not  to  have  its  phil- 
osophy, and  that  philosophy  is  not  to  be  preached ;  but  I  affirm  that 
while  to  indoctrinate  a  congregation  in  philosophy  is  important,  it  is 
not  so  important  as  to  indoctrinate  that  congregation  in  the  prac- 
ticalness of  good  living.  And  if  in  preaching  there  was  a  larger  in- 
terpretation of  men's  nature  to  themselves ;  if  their  faculties  were 
better  delineated  to  them;  if  the  temptations  to  which  they  are 
liable  were  oftener  pointed  out  to  them,  and  the  mode  of  fortifying 
themselves  against  those  temptations  were  made  more  plain  to  them ; 
if  the  exigencies  into  which  their  feelings  are  sure  to  be  brought 
were  more  fully  explained  to  them,  and  the  ways  of  extricating 
themselves  therefrom  were  more  faithfully  expounded  to  them,  I 
think  the  results  throughout  the  community  would  be  much  more 
satisfactory  than  those  which  flow  from  what  is  called  theological 
vutruction. 

As  I  have  said,  doctrinal  preaching  does  not  influence  men  so 

strongly  as  the  sight  of  good  actions.     A  good  doctrine  will  excite 

i man's  judgment,  and  take  hold  of  his  conscience;  but  there   is 

something  more  powerful  than  a  good  doctrine.     It  is  a  good  life. 

Christ  understood  that,  in  theory  and  in  practice,    lie  healed,  and 

then  taught.     He  fed  before  he  preached.     lie  acted  first,  and  then 

he  instructed.  More  than  that,  he  laid  down  this  maxim  of  conduct: 
"Let  your  lipht  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works, 
sad  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

It  was  a  sight  of  men's  kindness,  and  generosity,  and  justice, 
and  patience,  and  fortitude  that  was  to  teach  the  Gospel  to  primi- 
tive ages.  It  was  that  which  made  it  a  power  of  life  among  God's 
children.  Examples  of  this  thing  are  constantly  before  us.  Every- 
body has  his  bete  noir;  and  Christians  have  theirs.  We  are  brought 
ip  to  hate  the  devil ;  and  devil  is  the  name  for  whatever  we  do  hate. 
And  while  we  have  our  little  devils  at  home,  and  in  business, 
and  in  the  street,  and  elsewhere,  we  have  also  our  little  Christian 
devils;  and  those  arc  other  denominations.  We  are  alwavs* 
tnght,  therefore,  first  to  love  our  church,  secondly  to  love  God,  and 
thirdly  to  hate  all  other  churches.  I  do  not  say  that  that  is  the 
tetail  creed  ;  but  I  say  that  to  a  large  extent  it  is  the  way  things 
go.  People  express  themselves  6trongly.  They  thank  God  that  thev 
were  born  in  this  church.  They  thank  God  that  they  were  always 
bought  up  in  t/tis  church.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  they  express 
themselves  not  so  complimentary  in  regard  to  other  churches. 

For  instance,  there  are  a  great  many  who  do  not  think  any  better 
tf  the  Quakers  than  they  ought  to  think;  who  call  them  "idealists," 
"dreimcrs,"  w  visionists,*'  and  say  that  there  is  nothing  to  them ; 
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who  employ  all  sorts  of  disparaging  phrases  in  speaking  of  them 
Then  there  are  a  great  many  who  do  not  believe  in  Unitarians  and 
Universalists,  nor  in  their  belief  And  then  there  are  a  great 
many  who  have  a  most  salutary  and  edifying  horror  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  And  then  there  are  a  great  many  who  think  that  High  Cal- 
vinists — the  old,  stern,  blue-jacket  Calvinists — are  intolerable.  Oh! 
they  can  scarcely  suppress  the  horror  which  they  have  of  them.  So 
things  are  parceled  out ;  and  everybody  has  some  religion  that  he 
hates. 

Now,  perhaps,  a  man  brought  up  in  that  spirit  drifts  out  into  life. 
He  has  come  to  feel  that  there  is  nothing  like  being  a  good  Presby- 
terian, as  his  father  was  before  him.  He  goes  into  the  church ;  and 
he  has  an  idea  that  he  may  be  an  elder  before  he  dies.  He  has 
heard  a  great  deal  about  Quakers ;  but  he  has  had  no  opinion  of 
them  at  all.  He  goes  into  the  war,  and  is  made  sick  by  exposure; 
and  finally,  when  he  is  helpless,  and  has  no  one  to  care  for  him,  he  ii 
found  by  6ome  Quakers,  and  taken  into  their  little  community,  and 
nursed  and  nourished  with  great  simplicity  and  great  gentleness. 
He  sees  no  ostentation  among  them,  but  great  truthfulness,  and  un- 
bounded patience  of  love.  As  soon  as  he  is  able  to  go  about,  he  vists 
one  house  and  another,  and  finds  them  everywhere  the  same.  No 
effort  is  made  to  proselyte  him.  No  controversy  is  gotten  up  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  is  wrong  and  that  they  are  right.  But  he  sees  how 
they  live ;  how  devout  they  are ;  how  pure-minded  they  are ;  how 
serene  they  are  ;  how  truly  spiritual  they  are.  And  by  the  time  he 
gets  well,  and  goes  back  to  his  father's  house,  his  feelings  are  so 
changed  that  it  will  not  do  for  anybody  to  rail  against  the  Quakers 
in  his  presence.  Although  he  was  brought  up  to  think  the  least  of 
them,  yet,  after  being  among  them,  and  seeing  their  good  works,  he 
glorifies  his  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  from  the  light  of  their  example 
and  piety. 

What  has  taken  place?  Has  he  read  Fox's  works?  Has  he 
studied  and  acquainted  himself  with  the  Quaker  system  of  philosophy? 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  But  he  has  observed  their  life  ;  and  he  says, 
"  Those  people  are  Christians,  or  else  there  are  not  any  Chrisflans.,, 

Another  man  has  been  brought  up  so  that  he  is  tremendously 
orthodox.  He  would  no  more  go  into  a  Unitarian  church  than  he 
would  go  into  a  theater.  He  feels  about  that  very  much  as  many 
people  feel  about  coming  to  Plymouth  Church  !  But  in  the  course 
of  providence  he  is  thrown  into  a  Unitarian  family.  He  is  a  very 
severe  man  in  his  disposition,  and  he  finds  himself  met  by  people  of 
the  most  singular  sweetness — people  that  are  utterly  unfierce ;  and  he 
feels  rebuked  in  their  presence.     Some  day  he  utters  such  speeches 
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tint  the  very  children  look  at  him  with  horror ;  and  he  finds  him- 
•elf  a  publican  and  a  heathen  in  this  Unitarian  family.  And  hia 
ideas  begin  to  change.  After  he  has  been  with  them  a  month,  he 
finds  great  want  of  moral  tone  in  himselH  He  is  very  orthodox. 
Bis  doctrines  come  together  like  irons  in  a  machine ;  and  men  are 
ground  to  powder  by  controversy  who  get  into  his  milL  But  when 
be  sees  how  these  people  manage  their  temper  and  feelings ;  when 
be  beholds  their  forbearance,  and  generosity,  and  gentleness,  and 
kindness,  he  cannot  resist  his  convictions  any  longer,  and  he  says, 
"I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  it;  but  one  thing  I  do  believe, 
that  somehow  or  other  such  Unitarians  will  be  saved."  He  cannot  get 
it  through  his  theology,  but  he  has  got  it  through  his  heart. 

Well,  what  is  it?  He  has  seen  good  works — Christian  good 
vorks.  He  has  seen  real  Christian  dispositions  working  themselves 
oat  in  real  Christian  actions.  And  the  sight  ot  these  is  more  than 
controversy  or  reasoning  can  be. 

Xow,  if  there  is  anything  that  we  feel  free  to  do,  and  justified  in 
doing,  and  expect  to  be  praised  for  doing,  it  is  reviling  the  Catholics. 
We  are  doubtless  all  in  sympathy  here.  We  do  not  believe  in  a 
Pope,  nor  in  Cardinals,  nor  in  Bishops,  nor  in  Priests,  nor  in  their 
principles.  We  are  ail  at  unity  in  this  respect.  It  is  not  troublesome 
to  get  people  together  in  hating.  It  is  only  in  loving  that  it  is  hard 
to  make  people  one. 

So  our  poor  boys  felt  who  went  South  ;  and  after  desperate 
oonflicts,  some  of  them,  wounded,  and  more  dead  than  alive,  were 
taken  from  the  battle-fields  to  hospitals  where  they  were  at- 
tended by  u  Sisters  of  Charity."  Here  were  these  women,  acting 
under  the  supervision  of  their  priests,  performing  good  works  night 
ttd  day,  without  weariness,  without  a  self-thought  apparently,  kind 
is  kindness  itself,  and  giving  new  light  and  luster  and  interpretation 
to  the  divine  patience,  by  giving  new  models  of  it.  And  the  youth 
*ho  started  for  the  army  a  great  Protestant,  who  went  into  the 
*ir  feeling  that  all  Catholics  would  be  damned,  for  a  long  time  re- 
tilts  the  influence  of  the  gentleness  and  kindness  which  he  receives 
«t  the  hands  of  these  women ;  but  by  the  time  he  is  well  enough  to 
go  home,  he  is  ready  to  fight  for  that  part  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
it  least,  called  "  Sisters  of  Charity." 

What  has  won  that  boy  over  to  this  feeling  toward  them  ?  They 
•  we  not  read  him  any  argument  in  favor  of  their  religion.  They 
we  not  placed  in  his  hand  any  book  setting  forth  the  principles  of 
thttr  faith.  They  have  not  shown  any  improper  desire  to  win  him. 
T^ey  have  not  resorted  to  any  offensive  method  of  producing  an  im- 
Prcssion  on  hia  imagination  or  heart  or  understanding.    But  \&  ,w3\ 
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toll  you  that  if  there  arc  any  Christians  in  this  world,  they  ire 
Christians.  What  has  done  it  ?  The  sight  of  their  good  works  hai 
done  it. 

Here  is  a  stern,  granite-faced  old  Calvinist.  All  the  neighbor- 
borhood  know  how  hard  he  is.  The  man  that  stumbles  on  him  shall 
be  broken ;  and  the  man  on  whom  he  stumbles  shall  be  ground  to 
dust  lie  is  one  of  the  hardest  of  hard  men.  Yet,  by  and  by  there 
will  come  round  an  exigency  in  which  you  will  come  under  the 
shadow  of  that  man's  wing,  and  he  will  protect  you ;  and  then  all  thoee 
qualities  which  have  seemed  so  hard  to  you,  will  seem  as  the  walls 
of  a  house  when  a  storm  is  raging.  The  stronger  they  are,  and  the 
harder  they  are,  the  better  you  like  it  when  once  you  get  inside. 
Only  let  his  feeling  come  out  in  the  shape  of  good  actions,  and  yo* 
will  say,  "  Oh!  after  all,  when  you  come  to  know  the  man  clear down 
inside,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  good  and  beautiful  in  him,  Pity 
that  he  does  not  show  it  more,  that  other  folks  might  see  it"  Yoi 
have  found  it  out  inside. 

My  brethren,  you  never  saw  a  man  that  had  a  feeling  or  quality 
of  truth,  of  justice,  or  of  love,  and  gave  expression  to  it,  that  the 
sight  of  it  did  not  produce  the  conviction  in  those  that  looked  upoa 
it  that  he  was  a  Christian  man.  You  never*  saw  a  man  living  better 
than  you  lived,  that  it  was  not  brought  to  your  mind  more  power 
fullv  than  a  sermon  could  have  brought  it,  "I  lack  !'  I  lack !"  And 
this  is  the  meaning  of  the  Saviour,  when  he  says  : 

•*  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  wort* 
and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

A  single  thought  more.  One  says,  "  Suppose  I  have  no  right 
feelings  ?  You  say  that  good  works  are  to  flow  from  right  feelings* 
that  right  feelings  are  to  be  wrought  out  into  right  actions ;  but  sup- 
pose I  have  no  such  feelings,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Must  I  perform  the 
right  actions  anyhow ?"  Yes,  certainly.  Right  actions  performed 
without  right  feelings  are  imperfect,  and  are  less  influential  than 
they  would  be  if  they  were  accompanied  by  right  feelings ;  yet  thef 
have  a  mission  in  life,  and  do  an  important  work  when  thrown  into 
the  mixture  of  human  experience. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  feeling  ought  to  take  on  some  form  of  oofr 
duct;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  law  that  conduct  tends  to  work 
back  and  produce  the  feeling  from  which  it  ought  to  spring.  Let  fl* 
illustrate. 

If  a  man  feels  generously,  let  him  do  something  generous.  Id* 
the  emotion  be  followed  by  its  appropriate  action ;  and  the  tendency 
of  the  action  will  bo  to  go  on  and  repeat  itself,  But  a  person  saj*i 
44 1  do  not  feel  generously."    Then,  I  say,  perform  the  action  withoU* 
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le  feeling,  and  the  performance  will  tend  to  excite  the  feeling.  If 
on  act  pityingly,  though  you  do  not  feel  pity,  yon  will  find  that  a 
mdency  to  pity  will  be  excited  in  you.  If  you  act  benevolently, 
on  will  find  that  benevolence  itself  will  be  quickened  in  you.  If 
ou  act  justly,  conscience  will  begin  to  be  stirred.  The  way  to 
ducate  moral  feeling  is  to  iterate  and  reiterate  the  effects  which 
bat  feeling  would  produce  if  were  excited  in  the  bosom. 

So  then,  if  a  man  says,  "  I  am  not  a  Christian,  and  I  do  not  feel 
xrand  to  perform  Christian  duties,"  he  has  an  erroneous  idea  of  how 
o  become  a  Christian.  One  way  is  to  begin  to  act  like  a  Christian. 
ntousands  there  are  in  this  congregation  who  are  standing  wistfully 
loping  that  they  may  ere  long  be  Christians ;  yea,  who  mean 
to  eater  upon  an  active  Christian  life ;  but  who  do  not  feel  that  they 
lie  wound  up  yet.  They  are  saying  in  themselves,  "  My  intentions 
ire  good ;  my  purpose  is  right ;  I  mean  to  enter  upon  a  Christian 
life,  and  do  my  duty  as  a  Christian  ;  but  I  do  not  yet  see  my  way 
dear  to  begin."  My  advice  to  you  is,  Begin  where  you  are,  and  do 
the  things  which  lie  next  to  you  that  a  Christian  man  should.  For 
that  is  one  of  the  roads  to  Christian  life.  Do  not  fail  to  act  like  a 
Christian,  even  if  you  cannot  feel  like  one.  Do  not  wait  for  feeling.  If 
fou  do  not  feel,  then  act,  that  you  may  feel.  Do  the  things  thp*  you 
vonld  do  if  you  were  a  Christian.  There  is  nothing  that  we  »  ight 
to  do  as  Christians  that  we  ought  not  to  do  anyhow.  You  are 
bound  to  fill  up  your  life  with  a  better  manhood.  This  is  obligatory 
on  all  men  and  under  all  circumstances.  So,  whatever  is  right  and 
fust  and  proper,  that  do.  Do  not  wait  for  any  technical  experience. 
Do  not  wait  to  be  carried  by  this  or  that  emotion  to  any  particular 
point  Whatever  is  true,  whatever  is  lovely,  whatever  is  of  good 
report,  do  to-day,  do  at  once,  and  do  continuously.  And  pray  God 
hat  to  these  outward  actions  there  may  be  added  the  experience  of 
hoee  inward  emotions  which  shall  make  conduct  spontaneous  and 
xmntifuL 

Not  to  dwell  longer  on  this  subject,  though  it  is  full  of  other  ap- 
plications, I  repeat  the  words  with  which  I  began : 

"  This  is  a  faithful  Baying,  and  these  things  I  will  that  thou  affirm  con 
tartly,  that  they  which  have  believed  in  God  might  be  careful  to  maintain 
pood  works.    These  things  are  good  and  profitable  unto  men."    "  And  let 
Mm  also  learn  to  maintain  good  works  for  necessary  uses,  that  they  be  not 
■fruitful." 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 


Show  lift  that  thou  dost  not  shut  out  from  thy  thoughts  any  that  thou  hut 
created ;  that  thine  eye  is  open  to  those  that  are  afar  off  as  well  as  to  thoss 
that  are  near ;  and  that  thy  heart  is  toward  those  that  are  needy,  even  though 
their  transgression  hath  made  them  needy. 

Thou  art  the  God  of  all  help.  Thou  lovest  truth;  thou  lovest  righteous- 
ness ;  and  thou  hast  ordained  that  they  shall  stand ;  and  upon  them,  as  upon 
foundations,  thou  wilt  build  thy  kingdom,  and  perfect  it  to  the  uttermost 
And  thou  wilt  turn  out  of  it  whatsoever  offends  or  maketh  a  lie.  Yet  in  thy 
great  work  thou  wilt  bring  forth  strength  out  of  weakness,  joy  out  of  sorrow, 
purity  out  of  imperfection.  Thou  wilt  teaoh  men  patiently,  and  with 
infinite  long-suffering.  Thou  wilt  not  oast  away  thine  heritage,  nor  destroy 
those  who  have  come  short  of  obedience.  Thou  art  a  God  of  mercy;  thou 
art  a  God  of  grace  and  goodness ;  and  it  is  this  goodness  of  thine  that  lead* 
to  repentance.  But  for  thy  patience  with  us,  but  for  thy  paternal  forbear- 
ance we  had  despaired  long  ago,  and,  with  face  turned,  gone  away  forever 
from  thee;  but  thy  mercy  hath  held  us ;  thy  goodness  hath  encouraged  v; 
and  we  have  been  the  recipients  of  thy  pardon.  Thou  hast  spared  in  timei 
past,  and  art  still  sparing ;  and  we  desire  to  give  thanks  to  thee  together,  to- 
day, for  all  the  mercies  which  we  have  had ;  for  all  the  judgments  which  hare 
been  averted ;  for  all  the  worthy  plans  which  thoi  hast  inspired  us  to  form, 
and  which  have  come  to  pass ;  and  for  all  the  escapes  which  thou  hast  granted 
us,  delivering  us  out  of  snares  and  troubles.  We  desire  to  thank  thee  for 
the  whole  memory  of  thy  grace  to  us  from  the  time  that  we  were  born, 
through  our  childhood,  and  all  the  way  of  our  life  upward.  More  are  the 
things  that  are  forgotten  than  are  the  things  that  are  remembered.  More 
are  those  things  that  are  unknown  and  unnoticed  than  are  those  tnat 
ever  come  to  our  knowledge.  When  the  books  of  God  shall  be  opened  to  us 
in  the  life  to  come,  how  wondrous  will  be  that  path  of  providence  throng 
which  thou  wilt  have  led  us,  O  all-guiding  Father!  How  strange  it  will  be 
that  we  have  known  so  little  of  things  which  were  so  eminent,  and  in  which 
was  our  very  immortality !  We  rejoice  to  believe  that  we  are  not  guided 
aloue  by  the  wisdom  which  we  possess,  and  that  it  is  not  our  skill  only  that 
is  our  defense.  Higher  than  our  thought  move  the  eternal  circuits  of  thy 
thought;  and  wider  abroad  thau  our  arm  is  the  omnipotence  of  thine  hand; 
and  all  around  us  is  God,  loving,  thinking,  guiding,  defending.  In  thee  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  And  we  rejoice  that  in  the  plenitude 
of  thy  nature  is  the  certitude  of  our  salvation.  We  are  saved,  not  because 
we  are  good,  but  because  thou  art  good ;  not  because  we  are  perfect  but 
because  thy  mercy  overflows  the  bounds  and  measures  of  perfection.  And 
thou  dost  take  to  the  perfection  of  thine  own  power  the  imperfect.  And 
so  we  have  hope  of  everlasting  life. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  accept  our  thanks  for  all  the  sweetness 
and  blessedness  which  we  have  had  in  the  knowledge  and  hope  of  Jesus 
Christ.  For  the  fulfillment  of  his  promises  which  have  been  to  us  yea  and 
allien,  for  all  the  seasons  of  prayer  which  we  have  en  joyed,  f or  comrauuion 
one  with  another,  for  the  blessed  fellowship  of  labor  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord,  for  all  the  hope  and  inspiration  whioh  we  have  had,  we  render  thee 
thanks.  It  has  not  been  in  vain  that  we  have  served  thee.  It  has  not  been 
in  vain  that  we  have  been  called  by  name  of  thee. 

And  now,  we  desire  to  go  forward  in  thy  work,  and  to  bear  well  theyok* 
and  the  burden,  and  to  find  them,  as  we  have  found  them,  light  and  easy*    . 
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We  pray  that  thou  wilt  accept,  to-day,  the  offering  of  thy  people,  which 
ey  bring,  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  present  before  thee.  Make  thyself 
town  to  every  one.  May  eaoh  heart  that  prays  to  thee  hear  Itself  called  by 
line.    May  its  most  secret  wishes  be  made  known  to  thee.    Or,  if  the  wants 

any  rise  inexplicable  and  unknown  to  them,  do  thou,  O  God,  who  seest  the 
cret  intents  of  the  heart,  disoern  what  eaoh  one's  need  is ;  and  be  thou  a 
ivkrar  according  to  their  needs. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  hear  those  who  express  their  gladness  and 
idr  joyfulness  in  thy  presence  to-day.  Hear  those  who  oome  hither  in 
ilflllment  of  vows  to-day,  and  stand  among  thy  people  to  make  mention  of 
ly  goodness.  And  hear  those  who  desire  to  enter  into  covenant  and  promise 
1th  thee  to-day.  And  hear,  to-day,  those  that  bring  with  them  their  sor- 
>w,  their  trouble;  those  who  ask  release;  those  who  request  that  burdens 
ay  be  removed;  those  who  entreat  thee  to  grant  that  they  may  be  dellv- 
■ed  from  temptation ;  those  who  are  in  the  snare,  and  pray  that  they  may 
nape  as  a  bird  escapes  from  the  net  of  the  fowler. 

We  pray  for  those  who  are  troubled  in  the  household,  and  for  their  chil- 
ran,and  for  their  companions,  and  for  their  friends.  O,  thou  that  seest  the 
mights  of  the  heart !  wilt  thou  not  look  upon  that  which  we  appear  to  be 
as  to  another,  but  look  inward,  and  disoern,  the  very  nature  of  our 
ifluence. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  us  according  to  the  multitude  of  thy  tender 
terries;  according  to  the  greatness  of  thy  loving-kindness.  And  we  beseech 
f  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  for  whom  we  should  pray.  Remember  thy 
errants,  everywhere,  that  to-day  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ.  May  they  be 
Me  to  do  It  with  purity,  and  with  directness,  and  with  power  from  on  high, 
le  with  thy  servants  that  are  assembled  for  worship  everywhere.  May  their 
errioes  be  such  as  shall  be  acceptable  to  thee,  and  such  as  shall  nourish  thy 
eople  into  all  true  greatness. 

We ^pray  that  thy  blessing  may  rest  upon  all  those, ^everywhere,  to-day, 
rhom  our  thoughts  remember,  whether  they  be  upon  the  sea  or  on  the  land, 
t  borne  or  abroad.  O  Lord!  we  commit  to  thee  those  who  are  dear  to  us, 
nd  pray  for  them.  And  we  pray  for  strangers  in  our  midst,  that  they  may, 
iths  house  of  God,  find  their  brethren  and  home. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  fulfill  thy  promises  which  have 
aspect  to  thy  Church,  and  which  have  respect  to  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
aid  let  that  day  so  long  lingering  upon  the  morning  horizon  at  last  break 
Terthe  hills,  and  the  Sun  of  righteousness  arise  with  healing  in  his  beams, 
tatdown  oppression.  Destroy  superstition.  Purge  ignorance  out  from 
Bong  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Lift  up  the  race  into  civilization,  and  into 
crltr,  and  into  power.  And  bring  to  pass  the  promises  of  the  latter-day 
toy. 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  shall  be  praises,  evermore* 
Laea. 


-«•»- 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest 
iponthe  word  of  instruction  delivered.  Grant  that  we  may  not  be  carried 
tasy  into  incorrect  thought  or  believing.  By  thy  Spirit  open  our  under- 
paying. By  thy  Spirit  guide  our  experience.  By  our  experience,  quiok- 
•rt  by  thy  divine  love,  lead  us  into  all  truth.  We  pray  that  we  may  be 
■tore thoughtful  of  others;  that  we  may  be  more  benevolent;  that  we,  may 
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be  more  Just;  that  we  may  be  more  true  and  pure  In  our  intents;  and  tbtft 
the  scope  and  breadth  of  our  life-labor  may  be  more  and  more  ample.  And 
grant  that  when  we  shall  hare  passed  through  the  sohool  and  experience  of 
tills  lower  state,  we  may  rise,  leaving  behind  the  inexperienoe  of  the  body, 
Into  that  spirit-land  where,  with  thee  for  our  Teacher  and  Companion,  sod 
with  bindranoes  gone,  we  shall  rejoice  forever  and  ever  in  the  perfection  of 
the  heavenly  state. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise.  Father,  Son  and  Spirit.   Anm. 


r 
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*  Now  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charily  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and 
agoodcoDBcienoe^  and  of  faith  unfeigned."-— 1  Tim.  L,  6. 


The  object  that  the  apostle  had  in  uttering  these  words  is  shown 

i  the  verse  preceding : 

"Neither  give  heed  to  fables  and  endless  genealogies  wldoh  minister  que* 
dds  [that  is  discussions],  rather  than  godly  edifying  whioh  is  in  faith." 
'  He  is  giving  an  exhortation  to  Timothy.  He  is  instructing  him 
3w  he  shall  carry  himself,  and  how  he  shall  teach  others  to  carry 
lemselves.  His  exhortation  is  this,  substantially :  "  The  little,  petty 
aestions  that  spring  up  among  the  Jews  and  among  the  Jewish 
hristians,  about  descent,  and  about  ordinances,  and  about  dayB, 
nd  about  observances,  and  about  genealogies — there  is  no  end  to 
lem.  They  only  make  men  dispute  one  with  another ;  and  you 
ever  can  settle  them  in  the  world.  They  do  not  make  men  better, 
hey  do  not  improve  their  temper ;  they  almost  always  make  them 
lore  irritable.  They  do  not  make  them  more  lovely  ;  they  almost 
IwayB  make  them  more  unlovely.  They  do  not  instruct  them : 
ley  almost  always  blind  them.  They  make  them  think  that  they 
now,  when  they  do  not  know.  They  do  not  minister  to  edification.** 
hus  he  speaks  of  those  questions  which  they  were  so  likely  to 

WCU88. 

Then  he  declares  what  the  great  end  and  object  of  preaching  ta. 
he  end  of  the  commandment — that  is,  the  foundation  on  which  we 
ad  everybody  must  stand ;  the  foundation  of  all  public  and  private 
^traction ;  the  thing  which  the  commandment  undertakes  to  bring 
bout  in  this  world ;  the  result  which  it  is  to  produce— this,  the 
pottle  says,  is  charity,  by  which  we  mean  love — the  largest  kind  of 
>?e— ■ love  formed  "  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience, 
*d  of  faith  unfeigned."  This  is  the  object  of  all  teaching,  of  all 
rg&nuation,  of  all  religious  institutions. 

Now,  any  system  of  theology  that,  being  legitimately  preached, 
<*•  not  produce  "  charity  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  con- 
°tt*oe,  and  of  faith  unfeigned,"  is  false,  no  matter  what  the  materi- 

t^ntpAT  Mobhutg,  Feb.  6, 1871.  Lesson  :  1  Thsss.  IV.  Htmhs  (Plymouth  Collection)  • 
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als  are  that  arc  pat  into  it  And  every  church  organization  that 
does  not  produce  "  charity  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  con- 
science, and  of  faith  unfeigned,"  is  not  a  Christian  organization. 
And  any  administration  of  thq  truth,  in  the  hands  of  any  church  or 
sect,  no  matter  whether  it  was  apostolic  or  not,  no  matter  if  Paul, 
and  Peter,  and  a  dozen  like  them,  living  to  be  as  old  as  Methuseleh, 
had  come  down  to  that  church  or  sect,  and  to  that  administration, 
if  it  did  not  produce  in  its  members  "  charity  out  of  a  pure  and 
of  a  good  conscience,  and  of  faith  unfeigned,"  would  not  be  a 
Christian  administration.  For  the  end  of  the  commandment  is 
that.  That  is  the  thing  to  be  produced  by  the  administration  of 
truth,  and  by  organization,  and  by  preaching.  That  is  the  thing 
which  every  man  is  to  aim  at  That  is  to  be  the  fruit  by  which  we 
shall  know  that  men  are  Christians. 

This  exposition  is  remarkable.  There  are  many  things  in  it 
which  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  to-day — for  I  shall  resume  it 
But  the  exposition  of  the  text  itself  is  full  of  philosophy. 

Following  Christ's  declaration  that  on  love  hung  all  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation,  Paul  says,  yet  more  comprehensively,  that 
the  whole  end  and  aim  of  the  command — that  is,  the  old  dispensation 
and  the  new  one — is  Love.  He  declares  that  on  that  they  center, 
He  says  that  this  is  the  one  great  supreme  end.  But  that  which 
is  peculiar  here,  is  this:  that  he  unfolds  that  love  as  complex, 
either  in  its  nature,  or  else  in  its  mode  of  developing  the  mind  It 
is  not  a  mere  complacency.  It  is  not  good-nature  and  general  kind- 
ness without  any  other  moral  consideration.  True  Christianity— 
that  which  the  term  Christianity  means  in  its  highest  inspiration — 
when  it  speaks  of  divine  love,  requires  that  it  shall  not  be  an  affection 
proceeding  out  of  moral  indifference,  or  out  of  a  low,  flabby  state  of 
half-animal,  half-spiritual  kindness;  but  that  it  shall  be  a  love  "out 
of  a  pure  heart."  It  is  that  benevolence  which  springs  from  a  na- 
ture in  which  the  highest  moral  sentiment  predominates.  No  man 
is  capable  of  issuing  divine  love,  who  is  living  under  the  control  of 
his  animal  appetites — of  his  pride  and  selfishness.  For  the  love  that 
the  Bible  means,  and  that  the  apostle  here  expounds,  is  that  love 
which  is  capable  of  being  generated  and  issued  out  of  pure  thoughts; 
out  of  the  highest  spiritual  sentiments ;  out  of  the  noblest  moral  in- 
stincts. It  is  the  fruit  and  voice  and  spirit  of  the  highest  part  of  a 
man's  nature,  and  not  of  the  lower  parts  of  his  nature.  It  is  there- 
fore a  love  that  belongs  first  to  God,  and  next  to  us  by  so  much  as 
we  are  divine,  or  are  able  to  approach  in  sympathy  to  the  divine 
elements. 

But  this  is  not  all   It  is  a  love  which  must  have  other  attributes; 
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or  rather,  it  is  a  love  which  must  carry  with  it  those  elements  which 
we  erect  into  attributes  as  if  they  were  separate  from  it,  and  differ- 
ent from  it  It  is  a  love  which  carries  with  it,  as  a  part  of  itself  "a 
good  conscience." 

Now,  conscience  is  but  the  generic  term  for  moral  sense.  It  is 
the  fountain  of  truth ;  and  so  it  carries  the  intellect  with  it.  It  is 
the  fountain  of  rectitude ;  and  so  it  carries  righteousness  with  it.  It 
is  the  fountain  of  honor ;  and  so  it  carries  all  that  glow  and  sensi- 
bility which  surrounds  the  highest  experience  of  rectitude.  A  true 
Christian  love  is  one  which  must  spring  out  of  the  highest  moral 
sentiment,  and  which  must  also  carry  with  it  "  a  good  conscience." 
" A  good  conscience"  is  a  part  of  it.  u  A  good  conscience"  ribs  it 
up,  and  gives  it  backbone,  and  makes  it  clear  to  the  core,  solid, 
itrong,  efficacious.  Love  without  any  conscience  is  namby-pamby. 
It  is  mush.  True  love  has  in  it  the  noblest  sense  of  character  "  out 
of  a  pure  heart."  True  love  has  in  it  an  all-embracing  sense  of 
truth— the  beauty  of  it,  and  the  reality  of  it  True  love  is  made  up 
of  elements  which  render  it  necessary  that  it  shall  have  a  discrimi- 
nating regard  for  that  which  is  right.  It  carries  beauty  and  phil- 
osophy and  moral  excellence  in  it.  It  is  a  comprehensive  affection  of 
the  soul. 

Even  all  that  does  not  exhaust  the  wonder  of  this  divine  ex- 
perience of  true  charity,  or  love ;  for  its  full  scope  and  quality  can 
not  he  known  until  we  see  it  with  its  own  atmosphere  about  it.  If  it 
be  simply  an  affection  of  time  and  change,  limiting  itself  by  the 
transient  elements  of  this  world,  then  it  can  in  no  respect  resemble 
that  affection  of  love  which  God  experiences.  Therefore  it  must  have 
deration  above  all  physical  conditions.  A  true,  divine  and  Christian 
lore  must  take  hold  on  the  invisible,  on  the  future,  on  the  infinite,  on 
the  eternal.  And  that  is  the  scope  of  the.  term  "  faith  "  here  used  as 
the  last-named  source  of  that  "  charity "  which  is  the  end  of  the 
commandment — which  is  that  for  which  God  put  the  commandment 
into  this  life. 

What,  now,  is  charity  t  It  is  that  sublime  likeness  to  God  which 
carries  with  it  purity  of  heart,  conscience,  and  faith.  It  is  the 
generic  term  for  the  truths  which  lie  outside  of  this  life1 — for  super- 
sensuous  truths — for  truths  that  are  invisible; — for  truths  which 
belong  to  places  and  realms  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  body, 
or  of  scientific  truths;  for  science  limits  itself  to  that  which  the  body 
an  take  hold  of.  And  this  is  that  which  the  apostle  says  the  com- 
mandment was  put  into  the  world  for.  And  his  business  was  so  to 
preach  and  to  hold  up  that  commandment  as  to  produce  this  kind  of 
love,  or  charity. 
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From  this  consideration  of  the  nature  of  true  divine  love,  <* 
charity,  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  administration  of  justice  m 
benevolence  in  the  divine  government. 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  men,  on  the  one  side,  to  feel,  and  son* 
times  to  teach,  that  justice  has  a  field  all  to  itself,  and  that  mercy  ha 
a  field  all  to  itself;  as  if  they  were  two  very  different  things,  no 
only,  but  as  if  when  one  acted  the  other  did  not.  In  other  wonfc 
as  in  human  experience  men  are  angry,  thoroughly  angry,  so  thi 
they  feel  nothing  else  but  anger,  and  then,  when  that  has  pasw 
away  they  are  thoroughly  good-natured  so  as  not  to  be  at  all  angrj 
— their  minds  being  like  a  handle  with  two  blades,  one  of  which  beinj 
open  the  other  must  be  shut,  or  one  of  which  being  shut  the  othe 
must  be  open ;  so  men  have  transferred  this  purely  human  affectioi 
according  to  its  weakness,  to  the  divine  administration  ;  and  ther 
has  been  an  impression  that  God  was  a  God  of  benevolence,  to  b 
sure,  but  that  he  was  also  a  God  of  justice.  It  has  been  suppose 
that  sometimes  he  is  a  God  of  justice,  and  sometimes  a  God  c 
love ;  and  that  when  he  is  the  one,  he  can  not  be  the  other.  Ad 
when  he  is  a  God  of  justice  it  behooves  sinners  to  look  out  for  hi 
sword,  that  goes  flashing  through  the  universe— that  and  nothin 
else ;  but  when  he  has  vindicated  his  will,  then  his  sword  is  put  uj 
and  then  comes  the  scepter  of  mercy — that,  and  nothing  else.  4 
if  mercy  ever  could  exist,  and  be  a  divine  quality,  unless  it  h* 
justice  in  it  all  the  time !  As  if  any  justice  could  exist  that  had  w 
mercy  in  it  to  the  very  grain  and  core !  As  if  you  could  separate  th 
two  1  As  if,  because  we,  in  our  whole  animal  conditions,  do  separat 
them,  and  because  we  are  unable  to  rise  to  the  highest  forms  o 
moral  development,  we  were  to  carry  the  analogue  up,  and  separal 
love  and  mercy  in  the  divine  administration,  and  make  God  as  po( 
and  meagre  as  men  are  !     But  such  has  been  the  habit. 

This  has  tended  to  raise  up  reacting  views.  There  have  come  a 
on  the  two  sides  of  this  disposition,  two  general  schools  of  theolog] 
one  of  which  revolves  around  the  conception  of  God  as  a  benevolei 
governor.  And  his  benevolence,  to  their  thought,  is  largely  a  b 
nevolence  of  moral  indifference,  or  of  fatalism — or  fatal  good  natur 
They  usually  are  a  rebound  from  the  other  school — from  those  mc 
who  have  constitutionally  a  large  conscience,  and  large  reflects 
faculties. 

These  latter  form  to  themselves  an  idea  of  government  amon 
men.  They  believe  that  law  is  indispensable  to  good  governmen 
to  national  life,  and  to  individual  happiness.  And  by  their  <w 
stitution  they  are  on  the  side  of  justice,  as  the  administration  < 
law.     "  P  it  down,"  they  say,  "  put  down  whatever  will  distnrb  I 
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eiety.    If  it  will  get  out  of  the  way,  let  it ;  but  if  it  will  not,  put  it 
down.   And  as  much  pain  as  is  necessary  to  do  it  must  be  inflicted." 
They  transfer  that  which  is  human  to  the  divine  nature,  and  say, "  In 
the  infinite  realm  God  is  just,  and  he  must  govern  by  truth,  and  law 
and  justice ;  and  all  that  will  be  true  and  just  and  upright  shall  be  hap- 
py; and  all  that  will  not  must  take  the  consequences,  and  be  overwhelm- 
ed—or, if  they  are  not,  it  will  be  because  there  is  some  special  intcrpo- 
ntion  of  divine  mercy.     They  hold  up  the  mechanical  character  of  a 
God  governing,  first,  by  justice.      "For,"  say  they,  "he  must  be 
true."    u  First  pure,"  they  say,  "  and  then  peaceable."    But  has  not 
i  man  a  right  to  be  peaceable  until  he  is  pure  ?    Do  you  suppose  it 
k  the  absolute,  philosophical,  arithmetical  order,  that  a  man  shall  be 
first  pure  and  then  peaceable  ?    Must  we  quarrel  until  we  are  pure  ? 
And  yet,  this  question  is  discussed,  and  arguments  are  plied  to  show 
that  God  must  be  just  before  there  is  room  for  anything  besides 
justice.     It  is  said,  not  only  that  he  must  be  just,  but  that  in 
order  to  save  by  his  Son  he  must  exact  justice  before  he  can  grant 
happiness.     Mercy,  according  to  their  view,  must  stand  back,  as  if 
it  were  something  separable  from  justice,  and  different  from  it.  They 
believe  that  in  the  government  of  God,  first  is  justice,  with  all  its  in- 
finite modes  of  administration ;  with  all  its  infinite  penalties ;  with 
all  it*  infinite  outlying  consequences.     Their  idea  of  God  is  that  of  a 
Being  who   stands  in  a  justice  that  is  something  other  and  dif- 
ferent from  the  spirit  of  love,     And  this  idea  has  been  lifted  up  be- 
fine  men.    And  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  where  the  most "  Gospel " 
has  been  preached  (strange  inconsistency !),  there  the  predominant 
idea,  to  this  day,  of  Christians  is,  that  God  is  a  Being  to  be  feared, 
thai  he  is  a  "  consuming  fire,"  as  he  is  represented  to  be  in  the  Old 
Testament.     That  has  been  the  one  thought  which  has  cast  a  lurid 
light  over  communities.     Religion  has  been  made  unattractive,  and 
sometimes  even  repulsive,  because  men  have  held  that  God  was  a 
God  of  justice,  and  of  a  justice  which  was  separate  and  different 

m 

from  love.  As  if  there  could  be  any  justice  but  that  which  love  in- 
spires and  directs  I  And  yet  that  idea  has  crept  into  men's  beliefs, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  there  have  risen  up  two  systems  of  the- 
ology, in  one  of  which  the  predominant videa  had  been  justice  admin- 
istered by  divine  power.  And  this  idea  has  gone  on  augmenting 
and  intensifying,  until  the  hell  made  by  justice  has  been  a  caldron 
only  smaller  than  the  heaven  into  which  myriad  ages  have  been 
pouring  contributions.  And  God,  because  he  was  just,  has  all  this 
time  been  sitting  in  the  topmost  heaven,  carrying  on  this  gigantic 
slaughter  of  creation  1  He  has  gone  on  creating  the  eight  hundred 
million  creatures  of  the  globe,  and  pouring  them  endlessly  down, 
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untaught,  unhelped,  without  good  neighborhood,  without  Christ, 
without  the  Bible,  without  revelation  from  any  source,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  circumstances  around  about  them,  swept  by  a  resist- 
less fate  to  their  pitiful  end,  all  because  God  could  not  spare,  or  did 
not  spare,  or  would  not  spare  1  That  has  been  preached  and  held  up 
before  men. 

I  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  there  has  been  a  terrific  rebound; 
and  that  there  has  risen  up  on  the  other  side  a  school  of  men  that 
said,  "  Away  with  such  a  bloody  tyranny !  Away  with  such  a  no- 
tion of  God !  God  is  good — too  good  to  make  suffering."  And  yet, 
the  wail  of  poverty  in  the  street ;  the  winter  wind  that  brings  dis- 
may to  thousands  and  thousands  of  our  fellow  creatures ;  the  myriad 
forms  of  distress  which  exist  throughout  the  world — these  all  teach 
us  that  there  is  a  God  that  will  allow  suffering. 

The  whole  creation  has  "  groaned  and  travailed  in  pain  until  now." 
And  can  it  be  said  that  there  is  no  purpose  in  it,  no  motive  for  itt 
Can  it  be  said  that  there  is  to  be  no  disciplinary  suffering  in  this 
world,  and  in  the  world  to  come  ?  And  yet  there  have  been  men 
who  have  made  God  out  to  be  a  Being  so  good  and  kind  that  he  can- 
not bear  to  cause  a  sigh  or  see  a  tear,  that  he  cannot  bear  to  produce 
suffering ;  who  have  made  him  out  to  be  a  pellucid,  smiling,  easy- 
going, good-natured  God,  that  excused  everybody;  that  said,  "Ton 
had  better  not  do  so  and  so,"  but  still,  if  they  will,  lets  them,  and 
does  not  punish  them  for  it ;  whose  indulgence  is  like  that  of  a  foolish 
parent,  who,  seeing  a  child  going  headlong  to  destruction,  is  too 
kind  to  subject  the  child  to  that  discipline  which  is  necessary  to  ar- 
rest it  in  its  downward  course. 

And  so  there  has  sprung  up  that  swollen,  obese  and  miserable 
conception  of  a  Governor  in  heaven,  who,  in  his  administration,  made 
no  difference  between  right  and  wrong ;  no  difference  between  sin 
and  righteousness ;  no  difference  between  guilt  and  merit ;  no  differ- 
ence between  obedience  and  disobedience  to  law. 

If  there  is  anything  taught  by  nature  and  providence,  it  is  that 
God  is  a  God  of  justice  as  well  as  of  love;  that  when  love  rules  in 
heaven,  and  puts  its  soft  arms  around  men  and  lays  its  soft  hands 
on  men,  there  are  bones  in  those  arms  and  in  those  hands;  that  love 
means  truth  ;  that  love  means  justice;  that  love  means  government; 
that  love  tends  to  produce  the  one  and  the  other,  all  the  way  through; 
and  that  there  is  no  difference  between  them.  Love  working  by  en- 
forcements is  justice,  and  justice*  working  by  kindness  is  love.  They 
are  not  to  be  separated.  That  love  which  includes  justice,  is  the  one 
identic  development  of  the  divine  disposition  by  which,  not  the 
means,  but  the  ends  are  to  be  looked  at. 
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What  is  God  administering  for?  What  is  the  purpose  of  the 
problem  of  life  but  to  develop  men,  and  bring  out  their  powers,  and 
carry  them  forward  to  a  better  state  of  existence  ?  And  in  working 
out  this  problem,  God  punishes  those  that  are  disobedient.  He  stim- 
ulates those  who  are  prone  to  self-indulgence  or  discouragement. 
Tears  are  lessons.  Groans  are  modes  of  instruction.  Sufferings  are 
ways  of  discipline.  But  they  are  sufferings  inflicted,  not  for  the  sake 
of  giving  pain;  not  for  the  sake  of  avenging  any  wrong  committed; 
but  for  the  sake  of  refashioning,  reforming.  And  the  love-work  of 
God  throughout  the  universe  is  the  production  of  love.  In  other 
words,  "  The  end  of  the  commandment  is  love  out  of  a  pure  heart, 
and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  of  faith  unfeigned." 

This  whole  error  springs  from  the  habit  of  regarding  divine  at- 
tributes purely  in  the  light  of  human  infirmities.  It  is  true  that  man 
must  reason  from  his  own  self  to  the  divine.  This  is  a  difficult  pro- 
cess of  reasoning.  It  is  one  that  is  beset  with  liabilities  to  error. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  the  only  ladder  by  which  we  can  ascend  from  our 
own  moral  consciousness  to  the  divine  consciousness.  You  have  just 
is  much  knowledge  of  God  as  you  have  in  yourselves  the  moral  sus- 
ceptibility to  interpret  from.  If  you  have  no  feeling  of  conscience, 
jou  have  no  means  of  understanding  what  conscience  is  in  God.  If 
you  have  no  love,  if  you  have  no  patience,  if  you  have  no  long-suf- 
fering, then  you  have  no  elements  by  which  you  can  gain  a  true  con- 
ception of  the  divine  nature.  And  so  we  must  fashion  our  own  idea 
of  God  from  some  moral  consciousness  in  ourselves. 

But  scrupulous  care  is  required  that  we  shall  not  select  our  lower 
ttture,  and  transfer  the  conception  which  comes  from  that  to  the  di- 
rine  nature.  Nor  should  we  take  the  imperfections  of  our  higher 
moral  nature — those  strains  of  experience  which  we  have  by  reason 
of  our  limitation  and  our  lowncss — and  raise  them  up  as  the  ideals 
tod  models  after  which  to  fashion  our  conceptions  and  ideals  in  ref- 
erence to  God.  We  are  to  seize  the  luminous  hours  in  our  experi- 
ence which  reveal  the  higher  manhood  of  the  soul ;  and  from  these 
ve  are  to  get  an  ideal  from  which  we  can  reason  toward  God.  And 
even  then  we  shall  see  Him  as  through  a  glass  darkly.  Our  best  con- 
ceptions, our  truest  ideals,  our  highest  moods — even  these  interpret 
lot  very  imperfectly  the  divine  nature  to  us.  And  yet,  it  is  this,  if 
Uything,  that  must  interpret  him  to  us. 

Now,  in  interpreting  God  from  ourselves,  why  should  we  disjoin 
theie  moral  emotions,  as  if  there  were  not  in  us  the  hints  and 
kginnings  of  that  which  is  in  God  in  its  perfect  form  ?  As  men  are 
•^cultivated,  their  faculties  work  separately  and  individually.  As 
*te&  are  cultivated,  their  faculties  more  and  more  work  together. 
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What  we  mean  by  civilization  and  education  is  not  simply  tie  de- 
velopment of  force  in  each  faculty,  but  subordination  in  groups  of 
faculties,  and,  above  all,  selection  and  harmonization  between  facul- 
ties, so  that  the  mind  comes  out  of  many  different  tendencies  to  i 
certain  sort  of  moral  unity.  By  education  and  civilisation  we  mean 
especially  this :  the  so  using  of  any  faculty,  or  any  set  of  faculties,  that 
all  the  rest  shall  be  in  harmony  with  it.  Men,  when  they  are  yet  un- 
cultivated, separate  feeling  and  intellect  Intellect  goes  one  way,  sad 
feeling  another.  As  men  grow  truly  cultivated,  the  feelings  cany 
with  them  intellect,  and  the  intellect  carries  with  it  feeling ;  and  they 
arc  not  separated.  That  is  a  spurious  refinement  which  makes  memo 
fastidious  that  they  must  have  a  power  that  will  not  let  feeling  come 
up  and  mix  with  it  All  true  culture  and  development  carries  feel- 
ing in  reason,  and  reason  in  feeling ;  for  true  culture  tends  toward 
harmonization  and  unity.  When  men  are  low,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  taste,  there  is  nothing  but  sense,  to  them.  They  want  fact  They 
want  exactitude.  They  want  literality.  They  want  bestiality,  at 
most  But  as  men  carry  up  their  developments,  not  simply  in  the 
realm  or  sense,  or  that  which  is  accurate,  or  that  which  is  effectual, 
but  in  the  realm  of  imagination,  of  taste,  of  the  higher  emotions,  these 
two  realms  do  not  interfere  with  each  other,  but  harmonize.  They 
come  together  easily  in  a  high  state  of  development 

In  the  lower  forms  of  life,  personal  liberty  leaves  men  unbound. 
They  throw  off  law  and  throw  off  ail  restraint  But  in  the  higher 
forms  of  development,  men  find  that  the  way  to  be  perfectly  free,  if 
to  be  perfectly  faithful  to  duty.  That  is,  obligation,  obedience  to 
the  highest  conception  of  duty,  carries  the  highest  personal  liberty 
to  men.     Duty  and  unity  belong  to  the  higher  conditions  of  life. 

I  have  already  illustrated  that  love  in  its  lower  forms  tends  to 
act  toward  justice  or  anger  at  one  time,  and  toward  mercy  at  an- 
other time ;  but  as  men  grow  wiser  and  come  into  better  relation*, 
we  see  how  it  is  that  love  carries  a  perpetual  justice,  and  justice  i 
perpetual  love.  We  see  then  the  noblest  representation  of  the  unity 
of  these  feelings  and  their  inseparableness,  not  alone  in  the  house 
hold,  not  alone  in  the  parental  relation,  but  in  the  relations  of  friend- 
ship. 

There  is  nothing  that  you  are  more  sensitive  to  than  the  excel- 
lence of  those  whom  you  love  most  You  cannot  bear  that  thosf 
whom  you  love  should  not  be  pure  and  true.  You  can  tolerate  im- 
perfection in  any  others  better  than  in  those  whom  you  love.  Yoi 
want  them  to  represent  your  highest  ideal. 

Take  the  familiar  instance  of  a  mother.  I  think  that  a  great 
minded  woman,  who  is  all  but  a  Christian  by  nature,  and  who  is  then 
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1  by  grace,  and  brought  into  the  conscious  sympathy  and 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — I  think  that  such  a  woman,  ad- 
ring  in  the  household,  presents  the  best  conception  of  moral 
aent,  and  the  best  conception  of  mediatorial  work,  and  the 
iception  of  atoning  love,  which  it  is  possible  to  present  on 
Men  have  gone  to  kings  to  get  it :  I  go  to  my  queen.  Men 
atee :  I  go  to  my  household.  Men  go  to  generic  sources :  I 
•ecifio.  You  shall  nowhere  find  a  pattern  so  near  to  the 
bus  Christ,  and  to  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  moral  govern- 
the  atoning  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  in  a  great, 
e,  sweet-minded  woman,  who  is  bringing  up  her  household 
ps  six,  seven,  eight,  nine  children.  And  the  illustration  is  all 
a  striking  where,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  a  woman  does  this 
rerty  in  her  own  family,  and  yet  is  sweet-minded,  and  is  al- 
>rking,  though 'never  for  herself,  and  is  never  weary,  and  is 
to  be  interrupted  by  this,  that,  or  the  other  one,  and  is 
living  for  others,  in  others,  under  others,  spending  or  being 

lift  up  those  that  are  weaker  than  she — those  that  first  drew 
nt  from  her  breast,  and  who  all  the  rest  of  their  days  have 
iwing  life  from  her  heart  of  love,  she  continually  pouring  out 
it  of  love  for  them. 

yet  does  she  not  bring  tears  from  them  ?  Is  there  anybody 
igorous  against  meanness  as  she  ?  Oh !  how  she  hates  it  in 
Iren !  But  does  she  gnash  her  teeth  at  them,  because  she 
?  Does  she  smite  them  ?  Yes,  sometimes ;  and  she  ought 
the  cannot  always  get  along  without  it.    If  the  infliction  of 

pain  can  be  avoided,  it  is  better  to  avoid  it ;  but  there  are 
hen  it  must  be  resorted  to.  It  is  a  matter  of  tempera- 
d  constitution,  whether  you  shall  bring  in  physical  as  well 
l,  or  other  motives.  But  this  is  the  thought :  that  in  the  ad- 
tion  of  love  in  the  family,  pain  and  pleasure  are  instruments, 
tvea.  And  for  the  sake  of  what  ?  for  the  sake  of  making 
;  ?  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  a  broken  law  of  the  house- 
>r  the  sake  of  vindicating  the  dignity  and  personality  of  the 
No.     The  end  of  her  administration  is  to  work  those 

up  to  a  disposition  "  of  love  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a 
iscience,  and  of  faith  unfeigned  " ;  and  she  administers  to 
,  mingling  all  the  time  with  her  administration,  truth,  purity, 
d  integrity.    And  her  sternest  moments  of  integrity  are 

about  with  the  atmosphere  of  love  and  goodness.  And 
lot  take  the  two  elements  apart  There  she  stands  in  the 
d,  and  is  God  to  those  children  till  they  have  grown  up ; 
example  there  is  one  of  beneficence,  and  furnishes  the  beat 
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conception  that  we  can  have  upon  earth  of  a  government  which  cot 
gists  of  self-sacrifice ;  of  living  for  others ;  of  pouring  out  one's  lif 
for  others,  and  of  administering  so  as  to  bring  them  up  from  thee 
low  estate  to  a  life  of  excellence.  And  in  her  treatment  of  them,  pun 
ishing  or  rewarding  them  according  to  the  dictates  of  her  best  judg 
ment  as  to  what  will  promote  their  highest  welfare,  you  get  a  bette 
ideal  of  the  government  of  God  than  in  the  whole  realm  of  humai 
life  besides.  No  king,  no  schedule  of  kingly  government,  eye 
came  half  so  near  to  representing  the  divine  government  as  thi 
mother's  administration  in  the  household. 

Now,  is  it  necessary,  even  in  reasoning  of  the  divine  nature  frou 
our  experience,  that  we  should  separate  love  and  justice,  and  mak 
two  Gods — one  a  God  of  mercy,  and  another  a  God  of  justice?  o 
that  we  should  make  God  a  God  of  love  at  one  time,  and  a  God  ol 
justice  at  another  ?  that  we  should  make  him  now  a  God  of  stem 
ness,  and  then  a  God  of  mercy  ?  Not  at  all  God  is  always  just 
or  he  is  never  just ;  he  is  always  merciful,  or  he  is  never  merciful 
He  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  He  always  mingle 
love  and  justice  together ;  and  both  of  them  are  instruments  fo 
building  men  up  from  the  lowest  forms  to  a  glorious  perfected  stit 
of  manhood  in  the  future. 

All  such  representations,  then,  of  the  divine  moral  governmenl 
as  naturally  and  necessarily  leave  the  impression  that  because  Go< 
is  good  he  is  careless  of  moral  distinctions  ;  all  such  representation 
as  leave  the  impression  that  God  is  good-ncUured,  rather  than  good 
that  he  will  not  permit  suffering ;  that  he  will  not  punish  the  wronj 
doer ;  that  he  leaves  nature,  a  vast  machine,  to  turn  out  result 
without  praise  or  blameworthiness — all  such  representations  procee 
upon  a  theory  of  benevolence  which  is  neither  Scriptural,  exper 
mental,  rational  nor  philosophical.  The  general  effect  of  such  viewi 
if  left  alone,  is  to  lower  the  tone  of  conscience,  to  diminish  the  ii 
spiration  of  spiritual  life,  and  to  deteriorate,  ultimately,  the  moral 
of  the  community. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  representations  of  divine  justice  in  th 
moral  government  of  God  which  leave  it  before  men  as  doing  or  pei 
mitting  things  which  fairly  shock  an  intelligent  benevolence,  does  8 
upon  a  false  philosophy  both  of  government  and  of  the  attribute 
of  justice. 

The  quality  of  justice  is  indispensable  to  the  highest  form  of  low 
Love  thinks,  reasons,  discriminates,  prefers,  chooses,  condemns,  pui 
ishes,  and  yet  is  never  cruel,  but  is  always  love.  Love  is  just  It  i 
the  nature  of  love  to  be  just,  to  be  true.  It  does  not  take  two  ni 
tures  to  make  the  two  things.     It  is  the  office  of  love,  when  it  sha 
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hare  risen  up  out  of  its  lower  condition,  and  out  of  its  training- 
ground,  to  bring  forth  fruit  of  justice  as  well  as  of  love.  That  is  the 
way  it  acts,  and  pursues  its  end. 

It  is  perfectly  fair,  then,  judging  of  the  truth  by  various  rcpre- 
lentations  of  the  divine  government  and  of  the  divine  nature,  to  say 
thai  any  view  which  shocks  that  feeling  educated  under  Christian 
teaching,  in  Christian  families,  and  by  legitimate  Christian  truth,  is 
false.  In  other  words,  that  moral  susceptibility,  that  moral  sense 
of  rectitude,  and  that  moral  sense  of  obligation  which  are  the  legit- 
imate fruits  of  Christianity  in  us,  become  a  tribunal  before  which 
we  have  a  right  to  judge,  not  God,  but  men's  representations  of 
God;  not  everlasting  truth,  but  the  systems  of  truth  which  men 
propose  for  our  adjudication  and  for  our  acceptance.  And  the  moral 
wise  of  Christendom  is  obliged  to  review,  in  every  few  centuries,  the 
lyatems  of  theology  which  exist,  and  to  take  out  the  naturalism  and 
heathenism  which  there  is  in  them,  and  substitute  for  them  the  truth 
m  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

There  is  but  one  other  point  that  I  shall  make.  As  yet,  I  think 
bo  man  can  frame  a  system  for  the  actual  history  and  the  actual 
events  of  the  world  which  unites  both  sides — divine  justice  and 
divine  love.  They  are  separable  among  men,  but  united  in  God. 
We  have  never  risen  high  enough  to  lay  an  explanatory  conception 
on  the  course  of  history.  I  do  not  despair  of  its  being  done  in  this 
world,  but  I  do  not  expect  that  it  will  be  done  in  my  day.  The 
mystery  of  history  is  an  insoluble  problem.  Take  the  highest  idea 
of  moral  government  over  the  world,  and  attempt  to  apply  it  to  the 
events  that  have  chequered  the  flow  of  human  life  in  this  world,  and 
jou  are  met  at  every  step  by  questions  unanswerable.  In  Job  you 
will  find  precisely  the  same  reasonings  that  are  advanced  to-day ; 
yoa  will  find  there  the  same  line  of  argument  which  may  be  found  in 
Byron's  works,  in  Goethe's  Faust,  and  in  the  philosophy  of  each  suc- 
ceeding intelligent  age.  You  find  as  magnificently  set  forth  in  Job 
M  in  any  subsequent  literature  of  the  world,  the  question  of  how  to 
reconcile  the  facts  in  life  with  the  conception  of  the  nature  of  a 
dirine  Governor  who  discriminates  between  right  and  wrong.  That 
k  a  question  that  is  not  solved ;  and  we  have  not  risen  high  enough 
M  yet,  to  solve  it.  Ages  may  do  it ;  but  we  are  not  in  a  state  to  do 
hnov. 

And,  as  we  cannot  go  backward,  and  lay  an  explanatory  philoso- 
phy on  all  the  events  of  history,  still  less  are  we  able  to  go  forward 
*Hh  it  That  is  to  say,  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  lay  down  a 
Khedale  of  what  God  must  do  and  will  do  in  the  future.  I  am  shocked 
to  see  how  little  I  know,  sometimes ;  and  oftener  to  see  how  much 
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other  people  know.  I  hear  people  discussing  theology  and  showing 
a  familiarity  with  the  divine  nature  and  the  divine  government  which 
is  perfectly  wonderful  I  hear  men  say  that  God  cannot  do  this,  and 
that  He  can  do  that,  as  though  they  had  been  in  His  counsels,  and 
found  out  everything  that  He  knows.  "  Who  by  searching  can  find 
out  God  ?"  why,  a  theologian — a  theological  professor !  Everything 
in  the  alphabet  not  only,  but  everything  that  the  alphabet  can  he 
made  to  spell  out,  he  knows.  Men  make  their  wicker-work  systems 
of  theology  the  basis  of  a  familiarity  with  divine  thought  and  divine 
action  and  divine  being,  which  is  truly  astounding.  One  would 
think  that  a  man's  soul  would  feel  itself  abashed,  as  the  revelitor 
did,  before  angels,  and  much  more  before  God,  whose  immensity  d 
experience  so  far  transcends  our  highest  moods  of  experience ;  and 
yet,  men  look  up  and  say,  "  God  goes  just  so  far  in  that  direction* 
and  just  so  far  in  that ;  he  is  just  so  long,  and  just  so  broad.9'  They 
have  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  nature  and  the  divine  government 
all  studied  out.  They  can  tell  you  exactly  how  it  opens  and  shut* 
It  is  like  a  Chinese  puzzle ;  and  if  you  do  not  know  how  you  cannot, 
and  if  you  do  know  you  can,  put  in  every  piece  just  right  If  yon 
betteve  just  so,  you  are  "  orthodox,"  but  if  you  do  not,  you  axe  a 
"heretic."  If  you  believe  so  and  so,  you  are  a  " Pelagian f 
or,  if  you  are  not  that,  you  are  a  "*ewu-Pelagian."  And 
what  an  awful  thing  it  is  to  be  a  "  Pelagian  "  or  a  "  semi-Pelagian tt 
all  one's  life,  and  not  know  it !  "You  are  no  better  than  an  Annin- 
ian,"  says  the  Professor.  You  do  not  know  what  that  is ;  but  what- 
ever it  is,  you  wish  you  were  not  that.  And  you  are  afraid  of  being 
an  "  Arian,"  a  "  Socinian,"  a  "  Pelagian,"  and  pretty  much  every- 
thing else.  We  have  ever  so  many  mad-dog  names  on  points  that 
are  mystical,  or  on  points  which  human  knowledge  is  inadequate  to 
grasp.  Those  blind  theories  of  government  are  the  ones  on  which 
there  has  been  more  persecution  than  on  any  others ;  and  they  are  to* 
day  the  test  questions,  the  shibboleths,  that  separate  between  church 
and  church.  Is  there  on  earth  a  body  of  men  that  God  has  more 
blessed  than  He  has  the  Methodist  church  and  ininistrv  ?  And  why 
do  they  stand  separated  from  the  great  Presbyterian  body?  The 
"  Five  Points  of  Calvinism,"  "  Foreordination,"  the  "  Decrees,"  the 
«*  Decree  of  Reprobation  "  and  the  "  Decree  of  Election,"  an  "  Effica- 
cious Calling,"  so  that  a  man  shall  not  fall  from  grace,  and  a  scored 
other  doctrines  (I  have  forgotten  them ;  my  education  is  incomplete 
in  this  regard) — what  are  they  but  so  many  metaphysical  views  of  th< 
divine  government,  and  the  divine  character,  which  separate  the* 
two  great  bodies  of  Christians?  And  so  the  Arminian  stands  firinj 
at  the  Calvinist,  and  the  Calvinist  stands  firing  back  at  the  Annin 
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i«L  They  are  at  agreement  in  respect  to  the  great  essentials  of 
religion,  and  yet  these  non-essentials  are  a  wall  of  separation  between 
them— though,  thank  God,  the  wall  is  getting  lower  and  lower,  and 
the  spirit  of  love  is  growing  stronger  and  stronger. 

Only  see  how  those  that  are  alike  in  theologies,  and  in  church 
polities  and  sympathies — the  great  Baptist  brotherhood  and  the 
Pedo-Baptists — are  separated  by  their  difference  of  belief  on  one 
or  two  minor  points  of  doctrine  ?  One  says,  "  You  may  baptize 
children."  The  other  says,  "You  may  not."  One  says,  "You  must 
pat  them  all  under."  The  other  says,  "  It  is  only  necessary  to 
sprinkle  them."  That  is  all  that  separates  them.  There  is  not  a 
turnpike  so  hard,  there  is  not  a  way  so  broad,  that  these  brethren  can 
travel  on  it  together  with  this  little  bit  of  difference  between  them. 
They  hold  the  same  general  doctrines,  and  employ  the  same  sym- 
bols ;  but  this  slight  variation  in  the  mode  of  administering  a  rite 
keeps  them  apart. 

And  so  it  is  all  the  way  through  Christendom.  You  shall  find 
churches  split  up,  here  on  doctrine,  there  on  polity  ;  here  on  organ- 
isation, there  on  robes ;  here  on  days.  There  are  the  "  Seventh-day 
Baptists,"  and  there  are  the  "  Sixth-day  Baptists" — no,  not  Sixth-day 
Baptists — yes  ;  at  any  rate  there  are  those  that  say  you  must  keep 
Saturday,  and  there  are  others  that  say  you  must  keep  Sunday.  And 
if  I  laugh  at  them;  and  say  "  What  difference  does  it  make,"  they 
say,  u  None,  so  far  as  the  day  is  concerned ;  But  is  not  obedience 
something  ?  That  is  the  question."  "  Eh  !"  says  the  Seventh-day 
Baptists,  "  Did  not  God  command  us  to  observe  the  seventh  day  ? 
and  is  disobedience  nothing  ?"  And  so  they  entrench  themselves 
behind  this  technicality  of  obedience  or  disobedience. 

If  I  go  to  those  who  believe  in  immersion,  and  say,  "  Do  you 
wally  think  that  it  makes  any  difference,  when  one  is  baptized, 
whether  he  goes  under  the  water,  or  is  sprinkled  ?"  they  say  "  It  makes 
no  difference  so  far  as  the  mere  effect  on  the  individual  is  concerned; 
but  if  Christ  said,  '  Go  under  the  water,'  the  obedience  or  disobe- 
dience makes  a  great  deal  of  difference."  Well,  I  cannot  get  away 
from  that     They  have  got  me  there. 

If  I  go  to  an  Episcopalian,  and  say,  "  Now,  do  you  think  it 
makes  any  difference  about  my  salvation  whether  I  am  in  the  *  true 
church1  or  not  ?  Do  you  not  suppose  that  I  can  get  to  Heaven  out 
of  my  own  church  as  well  as  out  of  yours  ?"  he  says,  "  Well,  the  mere 
church  is  nothing ,  but  if  Christ  said  that  this  was  the  true  church, 
the  obedience  is  something." 

And  so  they  all  have  their  little  catch-word  obedience,  as  if  that 
Were  the  marrow  of  Christianity ;  as  if  God  thought  of  these  little 
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screws,  and  nail-heads,  and  tacks  !  They  may  have  some  value  in 
the  machinery  ;  but  they  are  only  parts,  and  minor  parts  of  it 
M  The  end  of  the  commandment,"  says  the  apostle,  the  whole  thing 
which  the  commandment  aims  at  and  is  designed  to  produce, u  is 
charity  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  of  faith 
unfeigned." 

Now  go  home  and  quarrel  over  your  doxies.  Go  home  and 
quarrel  over  your  churches.  But  remember  that  he  who  loves  God, 
and  is  accepted  of  him,  he  whose  love  is  outpouring  an  intelligent 
beneficence  from  a  pure  heart,  from  a  sound  conscience,  and  from  a 
true,  unfeigned  faith  in  the  future,  is  the  sweet  product,  the  golden 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  life.  And  pray,  whatever  may  become  of 
baptisms,  and  days,  and  ordinances,  and  rituals,  which  are  per* 
missible,  but  not  authoritative — pray  that  the  end  which  the  com* 
mandment  seeks  may  be  wrought  out  in  you. 
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PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Oar  Father,  toaoh  us  to  pray.  As  thy  disciples  gathered  about  thee, 
ssed  Saviour,  and  asked  knowledge  of  the  way  of  thought  and  faith  and 
e,  to  do  we.  We  do  not  need  to  ask  thee  for  daily  bread,  as  though  we 
re  hungry ;  for  our  wants  are  abundantly  supplied.  It  is  rather  for  us  to 
e  thanks  than  to  solicit.  Nor  do  we  oome  to  thee  to  ask  thy  help  by 
ioh  we  shall  be  able  to  live  in  all  this  outward  estate.  Already  thou  hast 
inspired  us,  and  hast  surrounded  us  by  so  many  influences,  that  we  are 
ded  and  taught  and  sustained.  But  how  shall  we  oome  to  thee  as  chil- 
li oome  ?  How  shall  we  understand  thee  when  only  out  of  ourselves  can 
find  and  fashion  those  elements  of  thought  by  whioh  to  discern  tnee  ?  Oh ! 
ir  poor  are  we  in  goodness !  and  how  is  love  itself  but  a  struggling  taper 
nl  Often  plunged  in  selfishness;  often  worldly  and  calculating;  seldom 
oing  far  above  the  horizon,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  mist  and  vapor; 
ir  as  the  stars,  how  shall  we  understand  thy  nature  of  love  and  infinite 
lefloenoe  that  wearies  not;  that  never  forsakes  truth;  that  never  forsakes 
ttee;  that  never  forsakes  goodress;  that  bears  in  itself  eternal  truth  and 
tfoe  and  goodness,  and  yet  forever  loves,  beaefloent  on  every  side,  in  act, 
thought,  in  plan,  in  administration,  in  attribute,  and  in  fruit  and 
oome;  that  in  all  things  is  full  of  the  desire  to  oreate  happiness  in  men, 
1  to  continue  them  in  enjoyment?  How  shall  we  form  anything  in  our- 
res  that  shall  raise  us  to  the  conception  of  the  goodness  of  thy  nature  ? 
tat  do  we  know  of  long-suffering,  who  are.  tired  in  a  day  ?  If  thou  that 
est  on  the  circle  of  the  earth  art  not  tired ;  if  thou  that  art  ever  on  the 
tle-fleld  of  life  art  unwearied ;  if  thou  art  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
I  forever,  what  is  there  in  us  that  can  interpret  thee?  Who,  by  search- 
,  can  find  out  God?  And  if  we  draw  near  to  thee  to  pray;  if  we  would 
unune  with  thee,  exchanging  our  thoughts  for  thine,  speaking  with  thee 
hildren  may  speak  with  a  parent,  then  we  need  to  say  to  thee.  Lord, 
)h  us  how  to  pray.  Teach  us  better  things  in  life.  Teach  us  nobler  f eel- 
u  Teach  us  those  aspirations  that  shall  break  upward  toward  thee, 
oh  us  that  renunciation  that  shall  cure  pride,  and  selfishness,  and  envy, 
jealousy,  and  every  hateful  and  malign  passion.  Teach  us  to  live  above 
power  of  the  senses,  and  in  the  realm  and  under  the  dominion  of  faith, 
•e  and  more,  from  day  to  day,  so  that  every  day  we  may  be  better  fitted 
oommunion  with  thee. 

tad  now.  Lord,  we  desire  to  thank  thee,  this  morning,  for  the  help  of  days 
L  For  our  sky  is  not  altogether  clouded.  Bright  is  it  in  places,  though 
re  are  storms  in  the  heavens  which  our  passions  bring.  We  discern 
9  afar  off,  though  we  see  but  thy  retreating  glory.  Thy  face  we  cannot 
while  we  are  in  the  flesh.  We  rejoice  in  our  past  experience,  and  in  the 
e  which  it  begets  in  us  for  the  future.  And  we  desire  to  give  ourselves 
>he  ministration  of  thy  good  Spirit,  opening  our  hearts  wide,  and  not 
Ting  thee  by  our  coldness  or  want  of  the  disposition  to  welcome  thee, 
ier,  O  Spirit  of  light  and  comfort  and  purity !  and  cleanse  our  hearts, 
mine  them,  and  fill  them  with  the  divine  life.  And  we  pray  that  we  may 
k  with  a  holy  hope  and  faith  of  that  life  which  is  not  far  beyond  us,  and 
Men  we  aspire.  We  shall  not  carry  thither  all  our  joys.  Many  of  them 
earthly  joys  whioh  dry  up  upon  the  stalk,  and  which  the  wind  rattles ; 
>  these  shall  be  left  behind.  We  shall  not  always  be  seeking  those  things 
too  perish  in  the  using.  We  shall  not  say  to  the  eye,  Thou  art  my  God ; 
to  the  ear,  Thou  art  my  king.  We  shall  yet  live  and  be  as  the  sons  of 
land  dwell  in  an  immortality  of  nobler  pleasures,  and  brighter  joys, 
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and  purer  aspirations,  forever  fulfilling  themselves.  We  shall  be  sj  the 
children  of  the  living  God. 

Grant  that  that  life  beyond  may  never  quite  fade  out,  and  that  there  ray 
come  more  frequent  hours  when  it  shall  shine  out  like  the  very  gate  of 
heaven.  Speak  to  us,  O  thou  blessed  God !  by  thy  inaudible  voice,  that  toe 
soul  only  knows.  Grant  us  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  that  we  are  sou  of 
God.  And  if  we  do  not  know  what  that  means,  may  it  rise  up  in  us  at  mu- 
sic heard  afar  off,  whose  tones  cannot  be  distinguished.  And  may  it  center 
In  us.  And  so  may  we  hear  the  sounds  aud  feel  the  Influences  from  toe 
heavenly  land.  And  may  we  long,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God,  to  lay  down  ov 
burden,  and  our  duty,  and  our  life,  that  we  may  find  our  nobler  life  and  ov 
better  joys  with  thee. 

Accept  the  thanks  of  all  those  who  come  up  this  morning  to  thank  thee 
that  thou  hast  heard  their  prayers;  of  those  that  thank  thee  for  strength 
given  them  to  accomplish  the  purposes  about  which  they  were  sent  in  thy 
providence ;  of  those  that  thank  thee  for  great  escapes  from  circunutsiHiei 
of  fear;  of  those  that  thank  thee  for  restored  health ;  of  those  that  thank 
thee  that  in  the  midst  of  deep  bereavements  and  afflictions  and  distress,  toot 
hast  held  their  hi  ad  up  above  the  wave.  Accept  the  thanksgiving  of  those 
that  would  thank  thee  if  they  dared,  but  that  think  they  must  not.  Break 
through  all  such  fears,  and  show  thyself  not  only  to  those  that  are  near, 
but  to  those  that  are  afar  off  all  the  more.  Bo  with  those  who  think  tbeav 
•elves  to  be  thy  children,  aud  give  thanks  to-day.  And  those  that  are  win- 
dering  from  the  fold,  away  from  their  Father's  house — grant  that  they  may 
have  a  better  mood  to-day,  and  lift  them  up  to  a  plane  where  they  stall 
have  some  thoughts  of  thanksgiving  to  their  God.  ' 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  that  are  in  troul-le.  And 
if  they  have  come  up  here  to  have  their  troubles  lightened,  give  them  net 
release  unless  it  be  best  for  them ;  but  say  to  thetn  (and  may  they  feel  thine 
arm  about  them),  "  My  grace  shall  be  sufficient  for  thee."  And  we  pray  tbst 
there  may  lx>  this  release,  that  we  shall  l>e  able  to  bear  trouble  by  the  grace 
of  God,  and  to  become  stronger  by  it,  aud  clearer  in  the  faith  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  by  darkness  aud  by  light. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  be  near  to  those  that  cannot 
come  unto  us,  nor  mingle  their  voices  here;  who  are  shut  up,  it  may  be, by 
sickness.  Be  gracious  to  them,  and  send  thiue  angels  to  minister  sweet 
thoughts  to  them  of  that  rest  which  remaincth  for  the  people  of  God.  May 
there  open  up  before  them  light  from  the  other  world,  and  may  all  their 
gloom  aud  sadness  be  cheered  away  by  the  communications  of  thy  dear 
Spirit 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  be  near  to  those  that  watch  with 
the  sick ;  to  those  that  carry  great  burdens ;  to  those  who,  in  beholding  the 
play  of  life,  recall  their  own  lives,  and  all  the  multitude  of  the  mercies  of 
it.    Shed  the  influence  of  thy  Spirit  upon  them,  we  beseech  of  thee. 

And  we  pray  for  those  who  are  disconsolate,  and  who  sit  in  darkness  of 
mind.  May  a  great  light  arise  upon  them.  Go  to  them,  thou  comforting 
Saviour. 

And  if  there  be  those  who  mourn  over  their  sins  to-day ;  if  there  he 
those  who  are  heart-broken  in  view  of  their  own  wickedness ;  if  there  he 
those  whose  consciences  bear  witness  against  them,  and  all  of  whose  bettei 
nature  stands  up  and  accuses  them,  stand  thou,  dear  Saviour,  on  their  aids 
Justify  them,  speak  peace  to  them,  though  they  be  sinful.  And  grant  thai 
taey  may  hear  thy  voioe  saying  to  them,  Love  and  justice  are  united.  Thy 
sins  are  forgiven  thee.    Rise,  go,  and  sin  no  more. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  God  1  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to 
rest  upou  all  according  to  their  own  circumstances— in  the  unmentionable 
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of  their  life;  in  their  hidden  thoughts,  or  hidden  joys,  or 
b  griefs;  in  those  troubles  that  they  cannot  themselves  understand, 
i,  if  they  oould  understand  them,  they  could  not  mention, 
with  those  that  are  far  from  us  to-day  on  errands  of  thy  providence, 
?er  the}  are.  May  thy  Spirit  go  with  them.  May  they  find  a  home, 
ttey  enjoy  the  Sabbath,  and  may  they  find  a  sanctuary  of  worship, 
b  it  be  in  the  wilderness. 

with  those  who  have  gone  down  upon  the  great  deep.  Especially  be 
toy  servaDt»  our  brother  *  who  for  so  many  years  has  ministered  near 
is,  and  here  frequently.  Be  with  him  and  with  his,  and  keep  him  yet 
hollow  of  thy  hand.  And  during  the  months  of  his  separation  from 
>ple,  and  in  distant  lands,  Lord,  bless  him,  in  body  and  in  soul.  And 
him  to  come  back  again,  and  to  shine  brighter,  and  be  stronger  and 
ruitful  in  the  work  of  the  Master  than  ever  he  has  been  before.  And 
be  people  of  his  charge,  and  all  their  households.  May  death  spare 
and  light  abound  with  them.  And  may  the  sanctuary  still  be  strong, 
y  servants  labor  together  for  the  things  that  are  lacking  now  in  their 

1  so  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  the  churches  near  unto 
ly  we  think  more  and  more  of  them,  and  not  altogether  of  ourselves, 
re  seek  to  take  hold  of  hands  with  all  that  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
srity.  And  carry  forward  thy  great  work  in  this  city  and  through- 
onr  cities,  and  throughout  this  whole  land. 
pray  for  schools  and  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning. 
pray  for  all  that  are  in  authority  in  this  nation.  We  pray  that  thou 
ve  us  magistrates  that  shall  fear  God.  May  our  laws  become  purer ; 
ay  the  administration  of  them  become  more  and  more  righteous.  We 
a  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  remember  all  governors  and  counsellors  in 
nion.  Be  pleased  to  remember  the  President  of  these  United  States, 
s  cabinet  in  counsel  with  him.  Give  them  wisdom,  and  give  them  the 
of  the  living  God,  that  they  may  do  their  duty  as  in  the  fear  of  the 

u  all  that  are  in  authority  throughout  the  world.  May  they  rule  dili- 
,  and  in  mercy,  and  without  selfishness,  and  without  oppression, 
beseech  of  thee  that  wars  may  speedily  come  to  an  end.  May  men 
i  better  way.  May  they  learn  to  lift  up  the  light  of  knowledge  upon 
lole  earth.  May  darkness  and  superstition  flee  away,  and  the  bright 
knowledge  and  of  piety  come,  and  all  the  earth  see  thy  salvation, 
ich  mercies  we  ask  in  the  name  of  tho  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Spirit.    Amen. 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

*  Heavenly  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  set  thy  seal  to 
ith  spoken.  Grant  that  we  may  rise  up  into  the  higher,  the  diviner 
May  we  not  give  up  things  that  are  right,  and  things  that  are  just, 
e  know  the  natural  language  of  true  love.  May  we  know  that  we 
fc  experience  that  love  if  we  are  heedless  and  conscienceless  and  faith- 
ind  grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  we  may  more  and  more  experience  the 
thy  of  divine  patience  and  benevolence,  aud  bring  forth  richly  such 
that  men,  seeing  our  good  works,  shall  glorify  our  Father  which  is 
ren.  And  help  us  to  sing  once  more.  Go  home  with  us,  and  make  our 
sweet  and  redolent  as  heaven.    We  ask  it  for  Christ's  sake.    Amen* 

*  Bev.  Dr.  Storrs. 


- ;» 


LOVE, 

CHE  COMMON  LAW  OF  THE  UNIVEESE. 


*'  Now  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and 
&  a  good  conscience,  and  of  faith  unfeigned."—!  Tim.  i.,  6. 


-•••- 


I  have  already  spoken  from  this  passage,  defining  what  "the  end 
of  the  commandment "  means — namely,  the  results  at  which  it  aims ; 
the  fruits  which  it  seeks  to  produce ;  the  reason  which  it  has  for 
being,  for  exercising  authority,  and  for  its  activity  in  the  world. 

It  aims  to  secure  the  great,  the  universal  spirit  of  benevolence, 
charity,  love — by  whichever  term  your  philosophy  styles  it  But 
that  it  may  not  be  supposed  that  charity,  as  here  employed,  is  a  mere 
mild  sentiment,  a  mere  well-wishing,  kind,  but  weak,  or  at  least 
feeble,  the  apostle  gives  his  conception  of  Christian  charity.  It  is  a 
feeling  that  arises,  not  from  any  casual  impulse  of  nature.  No  ex- 
perience can  rise  to  the  height  that  justifies  you  in  calling  it  charity 
or  love,  which  springs  merely  from  interest,  or  momentary  gener- 
osity. It  is  that  charity  or  that  state  of  love  which  can  spring,  and 
does  spring,  only  from  a  pure  heart — or,  in  other  words,  a  heart 
which  has  been  divinely  developed ;  which  has  been  opened  up  int* 
a  state  of  symmetry  and  purity.  That  is  a  heart  in  which  the 
moral  and  spiritual  elements  predominate  over  all  casual  impulses, 
and  over  all  the  lower  nature  of  man.  That  is,  out  of  the  very 
highest  moral  and  spiritual  elements  of  man's  being  must  this  love 
•prbg  which  it  is  the  nature  of  the  law  to  produce.  Nor  ought  we 
to  think  that  this  love,  or  good-will,  which  springs  from  men's 
Hottest  faculties,  always  works  by  the  conferring  of  happiness,  or 
ft*t  it  seeks  only  present  good.  It  seeks  men's  enjoyment  by  men's 
perfection.  Therefore  it  is  always  an  element  that  goes  with  th<* 
•pint  of  justice,  equity,  righteousness.  Love  out  of  a  pure  heart — 
<tatof  the  noblest  instincts  of  nature,  love  that  goes  with  a  sound 
tonscience — that  is,  with  that  whole  mood  of  our  moral  being 
*hieh  discriminates  between  right  and  wrong,  good  and  bad,  high 
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and  low  in  character — this  is  the  love  which  always  carries  with 
it  moral  purity,  and  which  carries  with  it,  also,  discriminating  equity. 

But  then,. it  might  still  be  thought  that  it  was  a  sentiment  which 
was  exerted  upon  men  for  the  sake  of  their  lower  life,  for  their  pres- 
ent convenience ;  and  therefore  it  is  added,  "  By  faith  unfeigned." 

Now,  u  Faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  Faith  is  the 
souFs  realization  of  those  truths  which  are  invisible.  In  other 
words,  the  action  of  that  part  of  our  mind  is  supcrscnsuous.  It  does 
not  work  by  the  senses.  It  is  higher  than  the  scientific  side  of  the 
mind,  therefore,  if  by  science  you  mean  the  art  of  knowledge  tint 
comes  through  the  senses. 

So,  then,  we  conclude  that  benevolence,  or  the  love  which  Chris- 
tianity develops  and  makes  the  supreme  end  of  its  existence,  is  not 
a  inonochord ;  that  it  is  a  composite  thing ;  that  it  carries  with  it 
the  great  sterling  elements  of  truth,  of  righteousness,  of  justice; 
that  it  carries  with  it,  not  the  present  existence  alone,  but  the  life 
that  is  to  come — the  great  realm  of  faith.  It  is  the  largest  and  so- 
premest  action  of  the  mind  which  is  conceivable. 

Certain  inferences  were  made  during  our  former  consideration 
of  this  passage  which  we  shall  not  recapitulate.  Certain  questions 
were  argued  which  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  argue  again.  Tliere 
is  further  matter  to  be  derived  from  the  words  of  the  Apostle. 
And  I  remark : 

1.  The  commandment  given  to  men  may  be  assumed  to  be,  as  it 
is  taught  in  the  word  of  God  to  be,  a  commandment  which  repre- 
sents God's  life  and  disposition.  Not  only  is  it  a  transcript  of  the 
divine  will,  but  it  is  also  a  transcript,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  di- 
vine life.  That  there  are  many  things  that  man  is  commanded  to 
do,  either  by  words  addressed  directly  to  him,  or  by  the  organized 
laws  of  nature,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  divine  Being,  is  not  to  be 
denied ;  but  of  the  fact  that  the  great  ends  of  human  existence  are 
the  same  as  those  ends  which  God  himself  pursues,  we  are  not  left 
m  doubt.  And  when  that,  on  which  all  the  law  and  the  prophets 
hang,  when  the  law  of  the  New  Testament — the  new  command- 
ment — is  declared  to  be  love,  and  love  in  that  large  way  in  which  it 
is  expounded  by  the  apostle,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  is  the  universal 
law — a  law  not  for  man  alone,  relative  to  his  lower  condition, 
but  for  all  beings  in  the  universe,  in  their  various  conditions,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  It  is  because  man  is  a  member  of  the 
universe,  and  because  God  is  training  the  whole  universe  to  final 
unity,  and  because  all  his  intelligent  creatures  are  to  come  into  unity 
with  each  other  by  coming  into  likeness  and  unity  with  him,  that 
this  great  law  of  love  is  instituted.     And  this  law  is  the  law  of 
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jarcn  as  really  as  it  is  the  law  of  earth ;  and  of  God  as  really 

of  any  of  his  children.  It  is  a  law  which  includes  all  beings 
ike— the  highest  and  the  lowest ;  the  least  developed  and  the  most 
arly  perfected. 

Always,  then,  and  everywhere,  now,  and  hereafter,  we  are  under 
law  which  is  turning  us  towards  this  one  great  element  that  the 
ostle  declares  to  be  the  end  and  object  of  the  world's  existence — 
e  production  in  us  of  this  superlative  and  overruling  feeling  of  true 
nevolence:  not  an  indifference  to  goodness;  not  an  indifference  tc 
nth ;  not  an  indifference  to  right  and  wrong.  .  It  is  a  benevolence 
iiich  includes  in  it  all  these  things  ;  which  makes  them  a  part  of 
idf ;  which  wraps  them  up,  and  strengthens  them,  and  gives  them 
gor. 

2.  The  genius  of  creation  and  the  genius  of  the  universe  may 
erefore  be  inferred,  properly,  to  be  benevolence.  This  does  not 
elude  the  use  of  stern  or  of  forceful  elements,  by  any  means ;  but 
does  determine  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used ;  and  it  does 
termine  the  average  direction  which  it  may  be  supposed  is  taken  by 

economy  in  which  all  things  are  used  under  the  supervision  and 
ipiration  of  a  central  and  divine  benevolence.  Which  way  time 
traveling,  which  way  the  universe  is  traveling,  and  under  what 
wer  of  inspiration,  is  a  matter  of  profound  importance.  Nature 
8  the  power  of  teaching  much.  It  has  taught  but  little.  It  is 
sceptible  of  teaching  far  more  than  men  have  ever  yet  found  out 

it  Men  have  found  in  nature,  comparatively  speaking,  but 
tie  in  respect  to  God ;  and  that  little  has  been,  if  I  may  so  say, 
the  side  of  the  natural  or  physical  attributes  of  God.  We  have 
tnd  out  from  nature  how  God  treats  matter ;  we  have  found  out 
«n  nature  how  he  treats  the  lower  forms  of  animated  existence ; 
t  have  found  out  from  nature  how  he  treats  the  lower  forms  of 
inanity :  but  hitherto  nature  has  been  studied  by  men  who  were 
developed  themselves,  and  only  parts  of  what  it  is  capable  oi 
iching  has  been  found  out.  The  higher  reaches  of  knowledge 
tore  has  not  disclosed  as  it  has  the  power  of  disclosing  them, 
en  the  apostle,  reasoning  in  Romans,  declares  that  men  might 
*e  found  out  God's  M  Eternal  power  and  God-head "  u  by  the 
ngB  that  are  made  ";  but  the  apostle  does  not  say  that  we  can  learn 
d'«  benevolence  from  nature.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  terms  and 
punents  of  divine  benevolence  can  be  sustained  by  that  argu- 
at  Nature  is  full  of  apparent  contradictions.  Force,  in  the  his- 
T  of  the  world,  has  been  stronger  than  right.  Cruelty  has  had 
W  scope  than  kindness  among  men.  There  is  that  mystery  of  or- 
nzation  by  which,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  each  thing  is  more  or 
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less  made  to  depend  upon  the  destruction  of  something  beneath  it  We 
see  on  every  hand  the  working  of  that  law  by  which  being  feeds  on 
being,  clear  up  to  man.  And  there  it  is  only  reversed  when  the 
Gospel  comes  in,  teaching  us  rather  to  suffer  for  another  than  to 
make  another  suffer  for  our  good.  At  that  point  is  introduced  the 
law  of  benevolence.  But  looking  through  nature  comprehensively, 
in  its  lower  ranges,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discern  the  evidence  of 
a  law  of  benevolence  administered  by  a  divine  providence.  In  the 
material  world  there  is  much  that  is  beautiful,  and  there  is  much 
that  is  fit,  and  there  is  much  that  can  be  made  to  serve  benevolent 
uses ;  but  the  question  whether  the  world  itself  in  its  construction, 
indfeates  a  benevolent  Artificer,  will  be  settled  very  much  according 
to  the  circumstances  and  education  of  the  person  that  reasons.  If  be 
is  himself  evenly  balanced  in  constitution ;  if  he  has  been  brought 
up  charmingly ;  if  he  has  been  very  happy  :  if  those  around  about 
him  have  been  very  happy ;  and  if  he  has  looked  upon  every  thing 
from  the  churchly  point  of  view,  and  seen  every  thing  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  he  will  be  likely  to  think  that  nature 
says  that  God  is  a  God  of  love.  Nature  evidently  makes  him  wise 
and  powerful ;  but  when  you  look  at  the  outlying  race ;  when  yon 
look,  not  at  the  few  that  arc  fortunately  circumstanced,  not  at  the 
few  that  are  housed  and  husbanded  in  the  family,  but  at  the  masse? 
of  mankind ;  when  you  look  at  the  vast  volume  of  animal  life,  and 
attempt  to  find  in  their  history  evidence  of  the  divine  benevolence, 
you  fail.  To  mo  it  is  impossible  to  see  in  the  lower  history  of  the 
universe  proof  that  God  is  benevolent.  That  part  of  nature  doea 
not  determine  it. 

But  then,  we  find  this:  that  the  lowest  part  of  creation,  inor- 
ganic elements,  and  the  lowest  forms  of  organic  material  existence, 
are  governed  by  absolute  force.  Rising  higher,  we  find,  in  the  low- 
est forms  of  human  existence,  that  fear  and  intense  terror  begin  to 
be  introduced  as  a  motive-force.  Rising  still  higher,  we  find  that  as 
the  lower  forms  of  social  life  come  into  the  sphere  of  voluntariness, 
motives  grow  milder.  That  is,  men  are  susceptible  to  higher  influ- 
ences, and  they  have  new  points  of  susceptibility  developed  in  them,  as 
they  rise  in  the  scale  of  being.  And  as  new  ranges  of  facultiescome 
in,  you  will  find  coming  in  with  them  higher  principles  of  govern- 
ment, that  tend  to  control  men  bv  the  higher  and  better  elements, 
and  not  by  the  lower  ones ;  until,  when  you  come  to  the  higher  forms 
of  human  life  by  being  educated  and  developed,  then  you  will  find 
that  the  governing  force  is  implied,  rather  than  used.  That  is  the 
undertone,  the  sub-base.  It  may  be  that  the  melody  runs  far  above 
it  in  the  direction  of  piety  and  moral  life. 
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In  other  words,  you  will  find  that  there  is  an  ascending  scale,  and 
hat  the  divine  government  which  is  indicated  in  nature  is  this: 
rhen  things  are  low  they  are  governed  by  forces  which  are  appro* 
riite  to  them;  and  from  the  lowest  point  all  the  way  up,  in 
rery  stage  of  existence,  the  governing  motives  are  exactly  adapted 
)  the  condition  ©i  the  things  governed,  and  all  that  is  low  is 
OYerned  by  force,  and  force  that  has  in  it  coercion,  yea,  bruising 
verity  simply  because  it  is  the  only  thing  that  is  adapted  to  the 
>wer  stage  of  development ;  because  it  is  the  only  influence  that  can 
t  that  point  be  brought  to  bear  upon  existing  things. 

Taking  in  the  whole  of  nature,  then,  there  is  an  analogy  which 
rants  toward  a  central  benevolence,  in  this :  that  while  at  the  lowest 
ate  of  existence  we  see  nothing  but  fate,  nothing  but  force,  there  is 
melioration  from  that  point,  in  an  ascending  scale.  It  goes  higher 
ad  higher,  from  force  to  lenity,  and  from  lenity  to  mercy  and  love, 
ad  the  analogy  points  still  farther.  It  points  to  a  realm  beyond 
lis  life,  where  all  government  is  benevolence,  and  where,  having 
aerged  from  lower  and  disciplinary  conditions,  the  race  and  uni- 
eraal  existence  will  be  governed  supremely,  not  any  longer  by  the 
m  of  force  (for  their  state  shall  have  been  ameliorated) ;  not  any 
mger  by  the  motives  of  fear  and  terror  (for  they  shall  have  escaped 
wn  the  bondage  of  these  things) ;  not  any  longer  by  considera- 
ona  of  interest  (for  they  shall  have  risen  higher  than  these) ;  but  by 
16  principle  of  love.  At  last  there  are  hints  and  indications  of  na- 
toe  that  the  race  is  governed  by  disciplinary  and  recuperative 
toes. 

But,  in  order  to  this  conclusion,  the  Christian  idea  of  pain  and  suf- 
aingmust  supplant  the  old  Roman,  the  Tuscan,  that  is,  the  heathen, 
lei.  Our  notions  of  justice,  to  an  extent  that  is  hardly  dreamed  of 
J  ourselves,  have  been  vitiated  by  the  infection  of  heathenism. 
We  existed  nations  that  loved  the  infliction  of  pain,  as  the  old  Ro- 
ans did.  And  the  Spanish  bull-fights  to-day  are  a  coarse  exhibition 
fthat  which  pervaded  ancient  Roman  jurisprudence  and  afterwards 
lie  Romish  Church,  and  which  we  did  not  shred  off  at  the  Reformation. 
f9t  many  things  then  stuck  to  us  which  we  might  well  have  got  rid 
t  This  most  repulsive  idea  of  pain  and  suffering  was  derived  from 
I*  Tuscans,  who  are  said  to  have  had,  as  shown  in  their  art  and 
fatture,  the  most  horrible  conception  of  fate  and  of  the  future 
^•tence  of  all  nations  that  ever  lived  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  And 
hi*  conception  of  the  infliction  of  basilar,  fundamental  pain  and  cru- 
fy,  as  the  right  of  the  gods,  has  been  handed  down  from  age  to 
gt;  and  men  have  framed  into  their  theology  the  idea  that,  for 
*iona  of  his  awn  glory,  God  foreordained,  from  all  eternity,  por* 
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tions  of  the  human  race  to  he  vessels  of  wrath,  to  be  cursed  ftnd 
made  miserable  forever  and  forever.  And  we  find  that  infernal, 
heathen  conception  of  God  coming  on  down  to  us  through  the  vfr 
rious  modifications  and  channels  of  theology.  So  that  yet,  in  the 
minds  of  many  men,  this  pain  and  this  suffering  are  a  part  of  the 
divine  sovereignty  and  the  divine  right,  indicating  in  God  a  love  of 
pain  and  suffering  as  such. 

Now,  you  cannot,  in  calling  a  being  by  another  name,  make  him 
enjoy  suffering  without  making  him  malignant ;  and  any  being  that 
loves  suffering  for  its  own  sake,  any  being  on  whose  heart  the  sight 
of  suffering  produces  a  pleasurable  response,  is  infernal  And  there 
has  been  many  and  many  a  man  who  said  his  prayers  to  the  devil 
thinking  that  he  sat  on  the  throne  of  Jehovah. 

What  is  the  Christian  idea  of  pain  and  suffering?  That  it  it  ft 
means  to  an  end ;  and  that  the  end  is  so  blessed  and  so  glorious  in 
the  fruition  of  joy  as  to  justify  the  intermediate  stage  of  suffering 
and  pain.  Thus  justice  is  not  ignored.  Christianity  recognizes  ft 
government  of  justice,  and  a  government  of  pains  and  penalties,  no* 
and  hereafter.  But  they  are  not  pains  and  penalties  for  the  sake  of 
indulging  any  being  in  an  unnatural  and  hideous  ecstacy.  Every 
throb  of  the  great  heart  of  Christianity  is  a  blow  to  the  infernal  con- 
ception that  God  sits  and  enjoys  the  sufferings  of  the  damned.  It  is 
enough  to  make  men  renounce  their  faith  even  to  think  of  such  a 
conception  as  this,  as  taught  with  authority,  and  as  kept  alive  in  some 
of  the  most  excellent  Christian  sects  of  this  day.  It  is  a  hideous, 
outrageous  slander  upon  the  grandeur  of  the  love  and  the  purity  of 
the  administration,  and  the  beneficence  of  the  wisdom,  of  the  Kuler 
of  the  universe. 

"But,"  it  is  asked,  "is  there  not  Scripture  for  it?v  There* 
Scripture  for  anything  that  a  man  wants  Scripture  for.  Yes,  there 
is  Scripture  for  it,  just  as  there  are  knives  in  the  ore  of  the  moun- 
tain. You  can  get  the  ore,  and  you  can  make  assassins9  knives  of 
it,  or  you  can  make  plowshares  of  it.  Scripture  is  a  great  forest,  ftnd 
you  can  go  into  it  and  cut  timber  and  make  it  up  into  a  great  variety 
of  utensils.  You  can  make  a  flail  out  of  this  text ;  or  you  can  make 
a  plow-handle  out  of  it;  or  you  can  build  it  into  a  cradle;  or  yoti 
can  make  out  of  it  a  warrior's  spear-handle.  Scripture  is  the  most 
usable  and  adaptable  thing  in  the  world.  It  is  with  that  as  it  * 
with  nature.  God  has  spread  good  and  bad  through  the  world. 
There  are  poisons  here,  and  fruits  there,  and  grains  yonder ;  preci- 
pices lift  themselves  up  on  one  side,  and  meadows  and  gardens 
stretch  themselves  out  on  the  other ;  dangers  and  benefits,  sorrows 
and  joys,  lie  before  men ;  and  they  can  take  the  one  or  the  other 
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And  the  necessity  of  choosing  is  a  part  of  their  discipline.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  education  of  their  intelligence,  And  it  is  their  interest 
to  take  the  right  things. 

The  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  is  that  of 
remedial  suffering,  which  is  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  true  benev- 
olence. 

"Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom 
hereceiveth.  If  ye  endure  chastening,  God  dealeth  with  you  as  with  sons ; 
for  what  son  is  he  whom  the  Father  ohaateneth  not  7  But  if  ye  be  without 
chastisement,  whereof  all  are  partakers,  then  are  ye  bastards,  and  not  sons. 
Jarthenn  »re,  we  have  bad  fathers  of  oar  flesh  which  corrected  us,  and  we 
gave  theni  reverence;  shall  we  not  much  rather  be  in  subjection  unto  the 
Father  of  spirits,  and  live  ?  For  they  verily  for  a  few  days  chastened  us  after 
their  own  pleasure ;  but  he  for  our  profit,  that  we  might  be  partakers  of  his 
Aoaness." 

This  is  the  charter  of  administration.  It  is  the  marrow  of  his- 
tory. It  is  revealed  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity  that  there  are  in 
the  divine  love  all  these  operative  forces.  God,  although  he  is  full 
of  beneficence,  governs  matter  as  matter  must  be  governed.  And 
as  the  existences  which  he  governs  rise  in  the  scale,  he  changes 
the  form  of  government  from  that  of  brute  force  to  that  of  moral 
force.  Even  in  the  lower  forms  of  human  existence,  physical  power 
»  of  necessity  employed,  and  government  is  painful ;  but  as  men 
rise  higher  under  this  education,  there  come  in  social  motives  and 
interests.  And  as  in  this  school  of  discipline  men  rise  still  higher, 
they  come  into  an  academy  where  the  government  is  more  gentle, 
where  there  is  less  pain  and  more  pleasure ;  and  when  they  have 
come  to  this  stage  in  the  development  of  their  moral  sense,  they 
have  reached  such  a  degree  of  spiritual  susceptibility  and  refinement 
that  God  can  deal  with  them  as  with  sons,  and  they  become  par- 
takers of  the  divine  nature,  and  are  no  more  strangers  and  for- 
eigners, but  are  friends  of  God,  and  enter  into  his  confidence,  and 
come  under  his  immediate  inspiration,  and  live  by  the  power  oi 
his  Spirit  which  is  in  them. 

Now,  to  me,  the  comfort  of  all  this  is  in  this  thought  that  the 
genius  ot  the  universe,  that  that  which  has  its  hand  on  the  helm,  is 
W*  fate,  is  not  cruelty,  and  is  not  indifference  ;  that  all  the  vast  work 
that  is  going  on  is  a  work  which  is  under  the  inspiration  of  this  cen- 
tral spirit  of  benevolence.  It  is  a  benevolence  that  is  determined  to 
We  purity,  because  that  is  the  most  beneficent  thing.  It  is  a 
benevolence  that  is  determined  to  use  all  the  instruments  that  are 
necessary  to  secure  purity  now  and  hereafter.  Therefore  it  is  love 
"out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  of  faith  unfeigned. ' 
It  is  a  love  which  takes  in  the  present  and  the  future,  the  now  and 
the  hereafter.  It  is  a  love  that  takes  in  the  whole  being  of  man. 
Hus  it  is  that  presides. 
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Time  is  a  school,  and  God  is  the  universal  Schoolmaster,  and 
men  are  learners,  and  are  graded  from  step  to  step  as  they  are  to 
take  the  education  that  belongs  to  the  successive  stages  of  their 
being. 

Such  a  providence  as  this  is  a  joy.  It  inspires  one  with  some 
hope  for  the  world.  If  I  thought  that  this  world  was  a  huge  bag, 
and  that  nations,  like  cats,  were  swung  round  by  some  giant  hand, 
they,  meantime,  fiercely  scratching  and  fighting  with  infernal  noise, 
what  would  I  preach  for  ?  I  would  say  to  men,  with  the  profoundest 
sorrow, "  Get  all  the  pleasure  you  can,  give  yourselves  up  to  hilarity, 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  you  die." 

But  such  is  not  the  world,  and  such  are  not  the  squabbles  of  life 
and  time.  There  are  the  fitful  spasms  of  force ;  there  are  the  gigan- 
tic processions  of  woe  and  cruelty ;  there  are  groanings  and  travail- 
ings'in  pain  until  now ;  but  there  is  a  divine  purpose  under  them  all, 
which  is  working  out  results  that  issue  from  the  very  soul  and 
heart  of  love.  There  is  a  good  time  coming.  It  will  take  it  a  great 
while  to  come;  the  road  is  long  and  the  work  is  large;  but  it  U  com- 
ing ;  and  even  if  I  do  not  see  it  for  a  thousand  ages  yet,  it  is  a  joy 
and  a  comfort  for  me  to  know  that  it  is  coming.  Some  will  see  it 
here.  The  time  will  come  when  the  world  will  cease  to  grope ;  when 
no  man  shall  be  obliged  to  say  to  his  neighbor,  u  Know  ye  the  Lord." 
The  time  will  come  when  men  shall  beat  their  swords  into  pruning" 
hooks.  The  time  will  come  when  all  the  earth  shall  rest,  and  there 
shall  be  one  more  note  joined  to  that  universal  choir  that  chants, the 
praise  of  God,  and  of  supreme  and  victorious  Love, 

8.  Any  system  of  theology,  any  style  of  preaching,  which  leaves 
upon  the  mind  any  other  impression  than  that  of  divine  benevolence 
as  the  regent  disposition  of  God,  and  the  animating  spirit  of  provi- 
dence, is  unscriptural,  false  and  pernicious.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  systems  of  theology  have  left  other  impressions,  and  that  preach- 
ing does  leave,  and  that  continuously,  other  impressions  on  men's 
minds. 

I  distinctly  remember  that  as  a  child  my  predominant  thought 
of  God  was  one  of  fear  and  dread,  because  I  supposed  that  the  side 
of  God  which  was  turned  toward  me  was  vengeance,  I  was  taught 
that  I  was  sinful  long  before  I  knew  anything  but  that  I  was  so.  I  sup- 
posed that  I  was  a  sinner  because  I  did  not  feel  sinful.  I  was  taught 
that  the  not  feeling  that  which  unquestionably  was  the  underlying 
element  of  my  being,  was  one  of  the  tokens  of  sin.  And  I  strove  to 
feel ;  because  through  the  gate  of  feeling  I  hoped  to  pass  that  wall 
on  the  other  side  of  which  the  sun  shone.  I  was  on  the  north  side, 
where  all  was  snow ;  and  they  told  me  that  i *  I  could  get  on  the  other 
side,  I  should  find  that  there  the  sun  had  shone  so  long  that  the  vio- 
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eta  were  already  blooming.     I  made  the  effort ;  but  the  snow  was 

00  deep  for  me.  And  until  after  I  had  reached  my  majority,  my 
bought  of  God  was  one  of  dread  and  fear,  because  the  side  of  the 
ivine  mind  that  was  turned  toward  me  was  the  side  of  "justice."  My 
bought  of  God  was  that  he  was  the  Just  Judge;  that  when- 
rer  men  repented  of  their  sin  he  would  become  the  forgiving 
'riend  and  the  universal  Father,  but  that  until  men  did  repent, 
nd  jus*t  so  long  as  they  stood  unrepentant,  God  was  toward  them 

consuming  fire.  And  that  I  consider  to  be  a  heresy  that  strikes 
b  whole  Gospel '  of  Christ  flat  in  the  face.  "  God  so  loved  the 
orld  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son"  to  die  for  it.  God 
id  not  love  the  world  because  Christ  coaxed  him  to.  Out  of 
>ve,  out  of  infinite  depths  of  desire  and  kindness,  he  gave  forth 
om  himself  this  expression  of  his  nature.  Oh  !  if  I  had  only  known 
lit  God  loved  me,  and  felt  toward  me  as  the  mother  feels  toward 
te  child ;  if  some  one  had  said  to  me,  "  Even  as  your  mother  takes 
»  up  in  her  arms  to  expostulate  with  you,  to  expose  to  you  your 
alt  that  she  may  lead  you  out  of  it,  letting  no  others  know  it  till  it 
cured  and  passed  away;  as  she  helps  your  infirmity,  just  so  God 
)es.  It  is  the  divine  nature  to  be  medicinal  to  intinite  weakness 
A  want.  God  does  not  wait  till  you  are  worth  loving  (for  you  will 
Jt  be,  this  side  of  eternity),  but  he  takes  you  up  just  as  you  are, that 
)  may  guide  and  mold  you  into  lovableness.  And  now,  while 
m  are  a  sinner,  while  your  heart  is  far  from  God  and  sympathy  and 
ve;  while  yet  there  is  the  whirl  of  passions  in  you,  God  does 
mpathize  with  you  and  love  you;  and  you  are  beloved.  Look 
),and  see  that  all  is  bright  and  winning  and  inviting."  Oh  !  if 
iese  things  had  been  told  me  when  I  first  needed  to  know  them,  I 
ight  have  walked  in  peace  when  I  was  eight  years  old — for  I  was 
ihject  to  profound  religious  feelings  at  that  early  age.  But  they 
we  hidden  from  my  eyes  then ;  and  till  I  was  twenty-five  years  old 
hid  no  thought  that  it  was  the  nature  of  God  to  be  sorry  for  sin- 
in.  The  impression  left  on  my  mind  was,  that  God  was  first  pure 
id  true  and  just;  and  that  then,  if  men  conformed  to  certain  con- 
tkras,  he  would  be  loving.     Whereas,  I  preach  that  God  is  loving 

1  the  time,  that  he  was  loving  from  the  beginning,  and  that  he  will 

*  toying  to  the  end.     I  preavh  that  love  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega 

•  the  divine  nature.  And  when  I  speak  of  God's  love,  I  mean  no 
ferile  thing ;  no  maudlin  sentiment :  I  mean  a  love  that  is  armed 
1th  force,  and  fear,  and  pain,  and  all  things  that  are  necessary  to 
ork  the  universe  up  from  its  low,  early  conditions,  through  all  the 
*Dging  phases  of  animalism,  and  through  all  the  planes  of  human- 
*,ttd  bring  it  at  last  into  perfect  unity  and  accord  with  the  divine 
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nature  and  the  divine  government  This  is  a  love  that  does  not 
scruple  to  give  pain ;  but  it  is  pain  for  medicine.  It  is  a  love  that 
does  not  scruple  to  smite  and  to  punish — long  and  terribly  to  pun- 
ish ;  but  it  is  punishment  which  is  inflicted  as  the  bitterest  and  most 
loathsome  cup  is  put  to  the  lip  of  the  babe  by  the  mother,  because 
she  loves  the  child,  and  believes  that  in  that  cup  is  the  hope  of  its 
life.  God  subjects  individuals  and  nations  to  pains  and  sufferings 
that  they  may  be  brought  out  of  their  low  estate,  and  not  because 
he  wants  to  see  them  sizzle  and  fry.  Never  does  God  punish  because 
there  is  malignity  in  the  divine  mind — never !  never/ 

We  are,  therefore,  not  only  bound  in  our  preaching  to  preach 
right  doctrine,  but  we  are  bound  to  preach  it  with  the  right  em- 
phasis. I  think  there  has  been  more  error  in  emphasis  than  in  state- 
ment. There  has  been  enough,  in  all  conscience,  in  statement ;  bat 
there  are  many  who  hold  technically  right  views  of  theology,  while 
they  so  emphasize  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  divine  nature  that  the 
impression  left  upon  the  minds  of  those  that  hear  and  read  ift  unfa- 
vorable.    Take  a  familiar  example. 

A  man  tells  you,  some  day,  "  You  have  hurt  the  feelings  of  all 
those  people  over  yonder."  "  I  ?"  you  say.  u  Yes,  you."  tt  Why, 
bless  your  heart,  what  have  I  said  or  done  ?  I  did  not  want  to  hurt 
the  feelings  of  any  of  them."  No,  you  did  not  voluntarily  hurt  their 
feelings  ;  but  you  carried  your  being  in  such  a  way  that  it  rode  over 
them,  and  crushed  them  here,  and  hit  them  there.  You  did  not  take 
any  consideration  for  them ;  so  that  every  one  of  them  has  felt 
bruised  or  wounded,  one  way  or  another,  by  you.  "Well,"  you  say, 
"I  did  not  intend  to."  No,  yon  did  not  intend  to;  but  it  was  the 
way  t  hat  you  carried  yourself  that  hurt  their  feelings. 

Now,  there  are  men  who  are  afraid  that  if  they  give  up  God's 
justice,  if  they  remit  on  that  side,  if  they  loose  the  bands,  and  do 
not  keep  the  spear-point  to  men's  consciences  all  the  time,  if  they  do 
not  preach  the  law  continually,  men  will  fly  off  from  the  truth,  and 
go  to  destiu.tion.  And  so  they  emphasize  justice  to  such  a  degree, 
in  their  preaching,  as  to  produce  fear,  and  not  love — dread,  and  not 
trust.  Whereas,  God  should  be  preached  as  the  most  glorious  and 
the  most  attractive  and  the  most  winning  Being  in  the  universe,  He 
s1  cu  <l  be  so  preached  as  to  leave  the  impression  on  the  minds  of 
men  that  he  sums  up  in  his  nature  all  things  that  are  good,  or  he 
could  not  be  the  almighty  Good — for  God  is  but  a  contraction  iot 
good. 

4.  In  church-life  there  must  be  a  practical  recognition  and  an  em- 
phatic honoring  of  this  principle  that  love  or  benevolence  is  the  v9r 
ture  of  all  law,  organization,  institution,  custom,  or  observance.  And 
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although  the  instruments  by  which  we  educate  men  are  not  to  be 
lightly  esteemed,  or  loosely  set  aside,  or  carelessly  drawn  away,  or 
recklessly  changed,  yet,  when  it  is  necessary  to  give  up  either  the 
spirit  of  true  benevolence  or  dogmas,  and  forms,  and  ceremonies,  by 
which  we  seek  to  produce  that  benevolence,  we  are  to  cling  to  the 
benevolence,  and  let  these  other  things  go.  This  principle  was  clearly 
enunciated  by  Christ,  when  he  said,  "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
nan,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.  And  I  say,  The  church  was  made 
for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  church.  Dogmas  and  doctrines  were 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  them.  Theology  was  made  to  help 
men,  and  men  were  not  made  to  be  sacrificed  to  it.  All  ordinances 
and  institutions  and  commandments  are  designed  to  subserve  men's 
uses  and  interests ;  and  it  should  be  so  held  and  taught  in  our  churches. 
The  end  sought,  which  throws  back  its  value  on  all  instruments  and 
processes,  is  the  spirit  of  true  beneficence,  kindness,  love,  self-sacri- 
fice, helpfulness.  The  maintenance  of  powerful  benevolence  is  more 
▼ital  to  the  Christian  Church  than  dogmatic  systems. 

Suppose  a  church  do  all  believe  right  things,  and  all  of  them  feel 
wrong  ones,  what  is  the  use  ?  Suppose  a  church  do  all  subscribe  to 
one  confession  of  faith,  and  all  of  them  quarrel  with  each  other,  and 
are  full  of  jealousies,  and  envyings,  and  debates,  and  strifes,  what 
does  it  amount  to,  that  they  are  theologically  united  ?  Suppose  a 
church  is  united  in  polity,  and  they  all  have  the  same  government, 
and  the  same  method  of  worship,  from  A  to  Z,  and  all  of  them  are 
deroid  of  charity,  what  does  it  signify  ?  Paul  tells  us,  that  though 
a  man  speak  with  the  tongue  of  men  and  of  angels  and  have  not 
charity,  he  is  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal  The  apostle 
teaches  us  that  all  generosity  is  unworthy  of  the  name  which  is  not 
prompted  by  the  spirit  of  benevolence.     He  says : 

u  Though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my 
tody  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  proflteth  me  nothing." 

Charity — the  divine  holiness-producing,  happiness-making  spirit 
of  love — this  is  the  end  of  the  law.  It  is  the  reason  for  the  church. 
h  is  the  reason  for  doctrines.  It  is  the  reason  for  polity  and  for 
Worship.  And  yet,  men  sacrifice  the  feeling  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
the  instruments  by  which  the  feeling  is  produced.  Men  will  agitate 
•ad  embroil  a  whole  generation  in  disputing  about  doctrines  of  char- 
ity, engendering  all  manner  of  rancorous  feelings.  Princeton  will 
**  apeak  to  New  Haven,  and  New  Haven  will  not  speak  to  Andover ; 
•od  all  theological  seminaries  are  thrown  into  paroxysms.  And  they 
tersely  assail  each  other,  and  attempt  to  drive  each  other  into  Or- 
thodoxy. And  the  churches,  one  after  another,  take  it  up ;  and  all 
Validates  for  the  ministry  are  rigidly  examined  on  doctrinal  points; 
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and  heresy-hunters,  like  a  pack  of  hounds,  are  at  their  heels,  to  m 
that  they  are  sound  in  truth  and  Orthodoxy. 

But  where  is  that  benevolence  which  truth  and  Orthodoxy  were 
meant  to  serve  ?  Where  is  that  benevolence  for  the  sake  of  which 
truth  and  Orthodoxy  were  ordained  ?  Where  is  that  benevolence 
by  which  men  are  to  be  brought  into  true  sympathetic  relation*  one 
to  another  ?  It  is  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  theology.  And  to-dij 
our  churches  are  set  apart  one  from  another,  and  sects  are  arrayed 
one  against  another,  because  the  cohesion  of  benevolence  is  wanting 

All  denominations  are  insisting  upon  it  that  we  must  obey.  Bui 
what  is  obedience?  Are  we  to  be  obedient  to  the  outside,  « 
to  the  inside  ?  Is  it  to  the  shuck  or  to  the  kernel  that  we  in 
to  be  obedient  ?  Which  is  greater  obedience,  that  of  obeying  th< 
law,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,"  "  and  thy  neighbor/ 
or  that  of  yielding*  allegiance  to  a  doctrine  which  prescribes  book 
outward  observance  ?  Which  is  the  greater  obedience,  that  whicfc 
is  demanded  by  the  divine  law  of  love,  or  that  which  is  demanded 
by  a  dogma  as  to  whether  you  will  go  under  the  water  or  not,  or  ti 
to  whether  you  will  keep  Sunday  or  not  ?  These  dogmas  are  men 
outside  leaves.     They  do  not  touch  the  root  of  the  thing. 

The  law  of  benevolence  says,  "  Do  you  love  ?"  There  is  the  rub 
and  men  are  saying,  "  No,  we  do  not  love ;  but  the  reason  why  W* 
do  not  love,  and  fellowship,  and  cooperate,  is  that  we  must  obey.T 
Obey  how  ?  By  putting  on  black  during  one  part  of  the  service,  and 
white  during  another?  Ky  standing  with  the  back  to  the  audience 
during  one  part  of  the  reading,  and  with  the  face  to  the  audience  during 
another  part  ?  "  This,"  they  say,  "  is  ordered,  and  we  cannot  conn 
tenance  any  deviation  from  it."  And  so  people  sacrifice  benevolent 
to  externals — to  the  external  of  externals.  And  so  have  such  firib 
bles  deluded  men — and  wise  men.  Is  there  any  place  where  Satai 
has  spun  more  webs,  and  caught  more  victims,  than  in  the  Churcl 
of  Christ  ?  The  church  has  been  the  slaughter-house  of  Christianity 

The  heart  of  Christendom  has  never  been  concentrated  as  i 
ought  to  be  upon  that  which  the  apostle  declares  to  be  the  end  ol 
the  law.  The  whole  economy  of  grace  is  but  the  means  or  instra 
ment  by  which  men  are  to  seek  to  develop  this  larger  nature.  Neve 
have  the  church  come  up  to  a  conception  of  this  large  Christiai 
charge;  and  I  think  they  have  never  had  a  universal  enthusiasm fo 
it,  which  would  not  let  it  go  out  from  their  sympathy.  We  hat< 
had  revivals  in  which  there  has  been  enthusiasm  for  the  propagatioi 
of  the  faith.  We  have  had  awakenings  in  which  the  power  of  & 
church  was  brought  to  bear  for  the  spread  of  its  views  and  doctrine! 
The  church  has  had  its  periods  of  revival  for  dogmatic  settlement* 
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Again  and  again  truths  have  been  rounded  out,  as  men  have  sup- 
posed, by  councils.  Successive  ages  have  gone  down  in  which 
churches  have  been  stirred  up  with  scholastic  fervor.  The  church 
has  had  its  celestial  rage  for  organization,  if  I  may  so  call  it ;  and 
has  arranged  how  it  should  exist,  and  in  what  shape,  and  with  what 
members,  and  with  what  distribution  of  authority.  And  the  whole 
world  has  stood  in  suspense  while  these  things  were  going  on  "  for 
the  Bake  of  charity  " — which  charity,  meanwhile,  was  destroyed. 
The  church  has  had  its  fervor  and  revivals  over  ordinances,  and  over 
the  reformations  of  ordinances.  It  has  dispossessed  them  of  idolatry, 
and  reared  them  into  new  forms.  It  has  killed  some,  and  given  added 
life  to  others.  It  has  had  its  fervors  of  philanthropism  and  human- 
ity. And  now  it  is  more  in  that  condition,  perhaps,  than  it  has  been 
it  any  other  period.  Probably  there  was  never  a  time  when  there 
was  so  much  that  was  in  accordance  with  the  second  member  of  the 
great  law,  as  at  the  present  day.  There  have  been  times  when 
"Thou  shalt  love  thy  God"  has  been  fulfilled  and  kept  almost  to 
the  forgetting  of  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor."  "Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor,"  in  the  form  of  humanitarianism  and  the  relieving  ot 
the  ills  of  the  race,  has  been  the  inspiration  of  our  day  almost  to  the 
forgetting  of  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  God."  But  when,  in  any  age, 
has  the  whole  church  been  seized,  as  by  a  divine  inspiration,  with 
the  thought  aud  the  impulse  of  unfeigned  and  cheerful  love  one  to 
another  ?  When  has  there  been  the  feeling  in  the  church,  "  Benev- 
olence, after  all,  in  its  largest,  purest,  truest  Christian  type,  is  the 
toost  precious  thing  we  have,  and  that  must  be  guarded,  whatever 
becomes  of  doctrine.  We  must  keep  this  spirit  whatever  becomes 
of  ordinances.  We  must  preserve  beneficence,  whatever  becomes 
of  orthodoxy.  We  must  not  lose  this  heart-love  or  heart-summer  ?" 
When  has  the  church  ever  had  that  feeling  or  inspiration  ?  When, 
bag  it  swept  through  any  nation,  or  from  nation  to  nation?  This 
highest  type  of  Christian  experience  the  church  is  yet  without. 

5.  We  are  to  expect,  in  each  individual,  benevolence  of  character, 
•ad  real  charity  of  life,  as  the  true  fulfilling  of  the  law.  In  insti- 
tuting g  series  of  educating  influences,  we  are  to  take  into  account 
what  truths  will  be  more  likely  to  restrain  evil  and  purge  the  soul 
to  purity  than  others.  It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference,  in  insti- 
tuting educational  influences,  whether  a  man  believes  one  thing  or 
•■other/  Truth  is  better  than  error,  in  just  this,  that  it  has  more 
power  to  produce  the  final  state  of  beneficence  in  its  complex  form. 
*ltere  is  such  a  thing  as  the  work  of  the  truth ;  and  therefore  we  are 
*ot  to  say  that  if  a  man  is  sincere,  that  is  enough.    That  would  be 
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absurd  on  the  ship.  If  a  man  takes  bis  reckoning  by  his  chronom* 
eter,  and  it  is  all  wrong,  will  his  sincerity  bring  him  into  New  York, 
or  cast  him  away  on  the  beach  ?  If  a  man  says,  u  Not  plowing  ii 
wiser  than  plowing ;  sow  your  seed  upon  the  hard  ground,  and  let  i 
be — that  is  the  best  way,"  will  his  sincerity  make  it  the  best  wayf 
If  a  man  says,  "  Chaff  is  just  as  good  as  wheat,  and  if  the  farmer 
only  thought  so,  and  sowed  it  in  faith  and  sincerity  he  would  get* 
good  crop,"  would  he  ?  If  a  man  says,  "  Thistles  are  as  good  a* 
wheat :  only  sow  them  sincerely  and  you  will  find  them  to  be  so," 
will  you  ?  The  more  sincere  a  man  is  who  sows  cockles  and  thistles 
and  burdocks,  the  worse  it  is  for  him.  Sincerity  does  not  change 
natural  law.  And  so  I  say  that  in  instituting  an  economy  of  educa- 
tion, in  instituting  means  by  which  to  propagate  religion,  it  is  very 
important  that  men  should  be  true;  and  sincerity  is  no  substitute  for 
the  truth. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  ordinances  of  the  church  are  of  no  import* 
ance ;  I  say  that  they  are  important,  and  that  they  require  great 
thought  and  wisdom ;  but  they  are  never  to  be  so  much  thought  of 
as  to  dispossess  that  for  which  they  were  themselves  created— the 
great  central  spirit  of  true  beneficence. 

More  than  that,  if  I  find  that  a  man's  heart  is  supremely  posse* 
sed  of  this  divine  spirit,  I  am  no  longer  at  liberty  to  ask  him  how 
he  came  by  it.  If  it  is  there  ;  if  he  loves  God,  and  gives  evidence 
of  it ;  if  he  loves  his  followmcn,  and  gives  evidence  of  it,  it  does  not 
make  any  difference,  it  must  not  make  any  difference  to  me,  where 
he  got  it. 

I  think  it  better  to  have  common  schools  by  which  to  teach  the 
population  how  to  read ;  but  if  a  man  has  never  gone  to  the  com- 
mon school,  and  yet  can  read — is  not  reading  the  thing  ?  I  think 
that  going  to  school  is  the  best  way  of  getting  education  ;  but  then, 
suppose  a  man  gets  an  education  without  going  to  school,  is  that  not 
to  be  taken  as  sufficient  ?  I  think  tUat  if  a  man  goes  through  a 
school  course,  a  college  course,  a  university  course,  he  is  better  edu- 
cated than  if  he  does  not ;  but  here  and  there  a  man  comes  up,  ami  ac- 
quires an  education,  and  makes  himself  felt,  without  going  through 
any  such  course ;  and  are  you  to  question  whether  he  is  educated 
or  not  because  he  acquired  hU  education  outside  of  institutions? 
Because  institutions,  on  the  whole,  are  best  for  the  community,  are 
you  to  deny  that  any  man  is  educated  who  does  not  go  through 
them? 

Now,  I  hold  that  there  are  great  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
divine  government  and  the  divine  nature,  that  are  blessed  of  God 
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fcr  men's  amelioration,  for  their  good ;  but  suppose  I  find  a  man  who 
lias  all  the  effects  which  these  doctrines  are  designed  to  work,  wrought 
in  him  by  other  influences,  without  being  technically  connected  with 
the  doctrines,  am  I  to  say  that  I  will  not  recognize  him  as  a  Chris- 
tian? I  say  that  the  spirit  of  God  in  the  heart  of  a  man  is  all  that 
we  have  a  right  to  look  for.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  by  what 
process  he  arrived  at  the  result;  but  we  are  to  judge  of  him  by  his 
fruit  If  a  Universalist  gives  evidence  of  possessing  the  Spirit  of 
God,  his  life  is  his  voucher  for  his  faith.  And  if  he  applies  for  ad- 
mission into  our  church,  he  is  to  come  in,  not  because  he  is  a  Univer- 
•alist,  but  because  he  is  God's ;  because  he  is  Christ's. 

"  Yes,"  it  is  said,  "  but  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  the  doc- 
trine ?"    Nothing.     "  But  suppose  a  man  wants  to  come  in  as  a  Uni- 
tarian ?"    lie  could  not  come  in  as  a  Unitarian — not  if  I  had  my  way. 
I  would  stand  in  the  door,  and  would  not  let  him  in.     But  if  he 
should  say,  "  Sir,  I  am  ten  times  as  much   a  Christian  as  I  am 
a  Unitarian.    u  Ah !  as  a  Christian,"  I  would  say,  "  you  can  come  in, 
Imt  not  as  anything  else."  No  man  can  come  in  as  a  Swedenborgian ; 
but  he  can  as  a  Christian,  no  matter  if  he  has  the  Swedenborgian- 
ism  beside.     A  man  may  be  a  Christian,  and  yet  be  a  Unitarian; 
and  a  man  may  be  an  orthodox  man  and  not  be  a  Christian.    It  is  as 
long  as  it  is  broad.     Some  men  are  a  great  deal  worse  than  their 
creed,  and  do  not  live  half  way  up  to  it ;  and  some  men  are  a  great 
deal  better  than  their  creed,  and  live  far  beyond  it.     Why  is  that  ? 
Because  God  employs  more  instruments  in  bringing  up  men  than 
yonr  church  and  Catechism.  God  has  a  church  in  father  and  mother ; 
God  has  instrumentalities  for  saving  men,  not  in  ordinances  and  doc- 
trines alone,  but  in  the  examples  of  holy  men.    Thousands  of  men  in 
adversity  and  peril  are  helped  by  the  illustrious  lives  of  others,  as  no 
dogmas  or  ceremonies  could  help  them.    And  the  moment  we  see 
that  a  man  has  imbibed  the  true  spirit  of  benevolence,  we  are  to  re- 
ceive him,  though  we  may  reject  his  outward  belief!,    We  are  to  ac- 
cept a  man,  not  because  he  is  one  thing  or  another,  so  far  as  creeds 
are  concerned,  but  because  his  life  and  disposition  are  right.   A  man 
whose  heart  is  filled  with  love  for  God  and  his  fellow-men  has  a  right 
to  stand  in  sweet  fellowship  with  us. 

But  how  can  a  man  be  a  Christian  who  does  not  believe  in  Christ  ? 
There  is  the  puzzler.  He  cannot.  But  then,  a  man  may  believe 
in  Christ  who  does  not  believe  in  Christ's  name,  using  that  name 
limply  in  its  superficial  meaning.  Do  we  mean  by  Christ  simply  the 
rtters  that  spell  out  that  name  ?  Is  not  Christ  merely  a  name  for 
ertain  qualities — for  love,  for  purity,  for  truth,  for  a  holy  faith  in 
od  obedience  to  the  Saviour  and  God  ?     Is  it  not  a  name  that  sig> 
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nifies  not  simply  belief  a,  but  succor  of  love,  and  self-denial  of  love? 
Is  it  not  a  name  filled  full  of  the  sweetest  and  richest  fruit  of  divine 
being  ?  A  man  may  believe  in  the  thing  which  that  name  coven> 
who  yet,  from  the  force  of  prejudice  and  education,  is  unwilling 
to  take  the  name  itself  There  is  many  a  man  who  believes  ia 
Christ,  only  he  will  not  call  him  by  that  name.  He  believes  in  God 
as  he  was  manifested  in  Christ.  He  does  not  know  much  about  the 
historical  part  of  Christianity.  He  believes  in  that  part  in  which  the 
k  heart  is  concerned.  He  may  not  believe  in  theology ;  he  may  not 
accept  all  the  dogmas  in  regard  to  days,  and  incarnation,  and  media- 
tion, and  passion,  as  they  are  framed  into  theology  ;  but  he  has  taken 
the  spirit  of  Christ.  And  having  taken  that,  he  has  taken  Christ  If 
a  man  takes  the  spirit  of  Christ,  it  does  not  matter  so  much  about 
the  name.     He  takes  Christ  who  takes  his  spirit. 

Now,  if  you  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  go  away.  Do  you  say 
that  you  believe  in  the  Trinity  ?  Go  away  ;  your  spirit  is  bad.  Do 
you  say  that  you  believe  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost- 
three  Persons  and  one  Godhead  ?  Go  away ;  you  are  filled  with 
envyings  and  jealousies  toward  your  neighbor.  Do  you  say  that  yon 
are  sound  on  all  the  points  of  doctrine?  Go  away ;  you  are,  withtU 
your  theology,  fierce  and  truculent  and  arrogant,  and  devoid  of  lore 
toward  God  and  man.  You  believe  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  ?  Yes,  you  believe  in  the  outside  of  them,  but  you  do 
not  believe  in  the  inside  of  them.  You  do  not  believe  in  that  which 
makes  them.  It  is  not  the  alphabet  that  makes  God.  It  is  not  the 
spelling  certain  letters  that  makes  God.  It  is  the  eternal  purity,  the 
eternal  sweetness,  the  eternal  remedialness  in  the  divine  power  and 
wisdom  and  justice,  employed  for  the  purposes  of  love — it  is  these 
that  make  God. 

A  man  comes  in  and  says, u  I  do  not  know  much  about  these  doc- 
trines. I  know  very  little  about  Christ  I  do  not  believe  that  he  i& 
divine.  But  I  believe  that  his  spirit  is  to  be  mine."  He  believes  that 
the  spirit  of  Christ  is  gentleness,  is  sweetness,  is  forgiveness,  is  sell- 
denial,  is  laboring  for  others,  is  the  feeling  which  the  tendered 
mother  experiences  toward  her  child.  He  does  not  see  his  way  to 
believe  in  the  ordinary  view  of  his  divinity ;  but  in  the  higher 
view  of  it  he  does  believe.  He  thinks  he  does  not,  but  he  does.  He 
deceives  himself,  He  is  misled  by  a  juggle  of  words.  For  that  which 
is  Christ  is  the  inner  life  of  Christ ;  and  that  is  what  he  does  believe 
in.  As  to  the  power  of  registering  it,  and  putting  it  in  its  place  in  * 
system  of  theology,  it  would  be  better  if  he  had  it ;  but  that  is  not 
vitally  important.  If  any  man  has  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  his.  Be 
Joes  believe  in  him. 
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And  so,  what  of  your  Unitarianism  ?  It  becomes  a  mere  word,  a 
pie  name.  I  do  not  myself  regard  that  doctrine  as  being  a  part  of 
istianity,  or  as  being  that  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  educate 
pie.  If  I  did  I  should  not  be  preaching  as  I  do  here.  If  I  thought 
t  to  be  the  best  doctrine,  I  should  take  it.  But  if  a  man  has  the 
•it  of  Christ,  I  will  not  reject  him  because  he  holds  that  doctrine. 
Therefore,  if  a  person  comes  to  me  (and  it  would  be  all  the  better 
bere  were  twenty  of  them),  and  gives  me  his  individual  experience 
us  daily  life,  and  gives  evidence  that  he  is  walking  in  the  spirit 
Christ  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  divine  presence,  I  take  him, 
ause  he  does  believe  in  the  interior  of  God.  He  may  not  believe  in 
systematic  and  exterior  views  of  the  divine  Being  as  you  and  I 
e  classified  them ;  but  he  takes  the  spirit  which  they  are  designed 
let  forth.  And  I  say  that  the  love  of  God  in  the  soul  should  rise 
her  than  ordinances,  than  dogmatic  systems,  than  sects,  than  the 
ducts  of  human  reason.  I  believe  that  Christianity  should  begin 
the  inside,  and  work  outside,  and  not  that  it  should  stand  outside 
i  wait  till  it  can  go  inside. 

And  so,  all  that  are  called  of  God,  and  respond  to  the  call,  and 
e  token  of  true  obedience  to  the  Father ;  all  that  by  sweet  sym- 
hy  and  self-denial  and  service  give  evidence  that  they  love  their 
ow-men  ;  all  that  hope  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  not  in  their  own 
a  righteousness ;  all  that  show  by  their  lives  that  they  are  in  the 
owship  of  the  whole  invisible  church  of  Christ  in  heaven  and 
>n  earth — all  such  are  known  in  heaven,  are  named  there,  and  are 
ged  for  there,  and  will  certainly  be  found  there. 
May  God  grant  us  all  to  enter  largely  into  the  apostle's  generous 
1  noble  utterance :% 

4  Now,  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity,  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and 
k good  conscience,  and  of  faith  unfeigned.*' 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERUOX 


We  thank  thee,  O  God,  that  thou  dost  not  accept  us  according  to  Mr 
merit.  It  i*  not  the  purity  of  our  being,  nor  its  greatness,  that  commcndi 
us  to  thee.  Thou  dost  not  measure  us  upon  thine  own  self.  It  is  our  feeble- 
net*  which  excites  thj  pity.  It  is  our  unripeness  which  leads  thee  to  shins 
upon  us.  It  is  our  sin  which  makes  thee  a  Saviour  in  heart,  a  Saviour  hi 
providence,  and  a  Saviour  in  grace.  For  thy  nature  is  to  be  generous— to  be 
gracious.  Thou  art  not  indifferent  to  righteousness.  That  is  dear  to  tbee; 
for  us  it  b  disir  to  thee.  Thou  art  not  willing  that  we  should  be  taken  awiy 
from  pain  and  suffering,  only  to  abide  as  cripples  in  deformity.  It  is  thy 
desire  that  we  should  be  shaped  by  love,  by  goodness,  by  compassion,  sad, 
if  need  In;,  by  fear  and  by  force.  Thou  art  sovereign,  and  thou  dost  mold 
the  great  universe  which  thou  hast  under  thee,  according  to  its  necessities, 
working  mightily  in  all  things,  and  working  in  all  things  according  to  their 
special  need,  that  thou  may  est  direct  universal  progress  and  growth  toward 
perfection,  toward  righteousness,  toward  all  godlikcneas. 

We  rejoice  tliat  thou  art  supreme;  that  none  cau  hinder  thee;  that  only 
thyself  art  counsel  to  thyself;  that  only  thine  own  strength  is  equal  to  thy 
strength.  Thou,  O  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  dwellest  in  unalloyed 
companionship  of  blessedness ;  and  in  thee  are  the  roots  of  universal  being; 
and  in  thee  is  the  destiny  of  all.  From  thee  comes  all  history;  and  back  to 
thee  report  all  the  events  of  history.  Thou  art  the  beginning  and  th*end- 
the  Alpha  and  the  Omq/n.  In  thee  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being. 
And  what  such  being  as  thine  must  be,  who  of  us,  from  our  diminished 
sphere,  can  rise  to  understand  ?  Glimpses  we  have,  which  we  interpret  by 
the  things  that  are  good  in  ourselves ;  but  the  height,  and  the  depth,  and 
the  length,  and  the  breadth,  of  infinity — above  all,  the  scope  and  continuity 
of  thy  being— who  of  us  can  fathom  it?  It  is  toward  thyself  that  we  are  living 
and  for  thyself  that  we  are  longing.  All  other  knowledge  fails  and  seems 
worthies*,  if  we  may  but  stand  in  Zion  and  before  God,  and  see  thee  as  thou 
art,  and  feel  the  blessedness  of  thy  life.  This  is  the  sum  of  all  desire  and 
aspiration. 

And  now,  O  Lord !  as  thou  hast  been  patient  in  days  gone  by,  still  be pe* 
tient  with  us.  Command  all  thy  angels  of  mercy,  that  they  bear  an  expres- 
sion of  tin;  fullness  of  thy  love  to  us.  Speak  to  all  that  is  in  nature,  that  it 
may  serve  us  as  from  the  God  of  love.  And  we  pray  that  we  may  thus,  by 
thine  instruments  ami  by  thy  servants,  be  lifted  up  from  stage  to  stage* 
from  sphere  to  sphere,  from  glory  to  glory,  until  we  stand  in  Zion  and  be* 
fore  God. 

Listen  to  the  inaudible  sigh  to-day.  To-day  listen  to  the  unspoken  mes- 
sages of  the  heart.  Behold  the  things  which  we  do  not  see  ourselves.  Be- 
hold even  the  things  which  we  do  not  not  voluutarily  show  thee  for  fear  or 
for  shame.  Naked  and  open  must  we  be  before  Him  with  whom  we  have 
to  do. 

And  grant  unto  every  heart  that  is  here,  that  succor,  that  assurance,  that 
sympathy,  that  forgiving  message  of  mercy,  that  inspiration  of  hope  and  of 
courage,  which  it  needs.  For  some  are  sitting  under  the  shadow-  Thou  art 
breaking  over  them  great  trouble.  And  yet,  art  not  thou  hid  within  the  cloud 
that  is  round  about  them  ?  We  pray  thee  that  they  may  not  fear  so  much 
their  outward  trouble.  Grant  that  they  may  have  sensibility  to  the  near 
approach  of  divine  providence,  and  that  they  may  have  faith  ministered  to 
them  to  know  that  the  hand  that  smites  them  is  the  hand  that  was  pierced 
for  them. 
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We  pray  that  thou  wilt  be  near  to  those  that  are  in  bereavement*,  and 
that  are  suffering  acute  anguish  of  heart.  And  when  thy  work  hath  had  its 
way;  when  thou  hast  caused  them  to  suffer  enough,  establish  them  through 
suffering  in  faith  and  in  joy.  We  ask  not  so  much  that  the  thorns  may  be 
removed,  as  that  thy  grace  may  be  sufficient  for  every  sufferer. 

Be  with  those  that  are  full  of  trouble  for  others.  Hast  thou  not  known 
tUi  burden,  Lord  Jesus  f  Hast  thou  not  long  enough  carried  the  world  in 
toy  sympathy  to  understand  and  succor  all  those  that  by  sympathy  for 
others  are  burdened  f  And  may  they  learn  this  lesson  evermore.  As  thou 
1kkt  carry  the  sorrows  of  men ;  as  thou  didst  bear  their  sins ;  as  their  sick- 
neaos  were  laid  upon  thee ;  as  thou  hast  been  the  great  Substitute  and 
Nurse,  bearing  the  world  and  all  its  creatures,  even  as  the  nurse  bears  the 
little  child,  so,  O  Lord !  we  beseech  of  thee  that  in  our  measure,  and  afar  off, 
■ad  in  a  diminished  sphere,  and  with  exceeding  imperfection,  we  may  in 
kind  be  like  thee,  and  carry  one  another's  burdens,  and  bear  one  another's 
infirmities,  and  carry  one  another's  faults,  and  be  patient  with  each  other 
onto  the  end.  Hay  we  long  more  for  others  than  for  ourselves;  looking  not 
every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of  another. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  those  that 
bare  come  up  hither  this  morning  to  speak  of  thy  mercies  and  of  thy  past 
kindnesses  to  them.  May  they  not  forget  to  give  thanks  who  are  blessed 
every  day.  May  wo  not  have  a  sense  of  need  more  than  of  thy  bounty, 
•May  we  seek  more  to  see  what  God  hath  done  for  us,  than  to  see  that  which 
we  yet  lack. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  families  that  are  accustomed  to 
meet  with  us  in  this  congregation.  If  any  are  withheld  from  the  place 
where  they  would  be,  may  that  place  where  they  are  be  a  sanctuary.  And 
may  the  Spirit  of  God's  love  minister  to  every  one  of  them.  And  we  pray 
that  the  heavenly  light  may  not  be  withheld  from,  but  may  abide  upon 
every  Christian  family. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  this  morning  remember  those  that  are  sick, 
tad  those  that  wait  with  the  sick,  and  those  that  are  absent  from  among  us 
because  they  are  bearing  messages  to  the  unsought  and  to  the  untaught. 
And  remember  those  that  are  sent  afar  off  on  errands  of  thy  providence* 
Giant  that  everywhere  those  whose  hearts  look  wistfully  this  way  to-day, 
nay  be  satisfied  from'the  sanctuary  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Bear  messages  of 
mercy  and  of  peace  and  of  blessing  to  them. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  be  with  all,  to-day,  that  shall  preach  the  Gospel. 
Hay  they  be  strong  in  body,  and  inspired  of  heart,  to  do  the  will  of  God 
•ad  their  duty  toward  men.  We  pray,  O  Lord,  that  thou  wilt  unite  thy 
People  more  with  the  Spirit  of  love,  and  that  charity  may  pervade  the 
ftaroh  of  Christ  upon  earth.  And  let  not  malign  power  have  any  more  its 
■biding  place  in  thy  temple  and  sanctuary.  May  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
come,  and  pure  love  be  developed  out  of  the  Church,  that  the  world  may 
begin  to  see  the  dawn  of  its  summer.  Let  thy  kingdom  come,  we  pray  thee, 
ball  intelligence,  in  all  knowledge,  in  all  justice,  in  wise  laws,  in  pure  and 
upright  magistrates,  in  national  peace,  in  national  kindnesses  of  good  neigh- 
borhood. Bring  to  an  end,  by  the  power  of  the  truth,  and  by  the  uprising 
nature  of  the  whole  human  family,  all  superstition,  and  all  misrule,  and  all 
oppression,  and  all  wars,  and  all  cruelties,  and  all  those  great  disasters  that 
*>  long  have  ravaged  the  world.  Let  thy  kingdom,  in  which  dwelleth 
righteousness,  come,  and  thy  will  be  done  upon  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

Wo  ask  it  for  Christ  Jesus*  sake.    Amen. 
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PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  blew  the  word  that  has  been  ipoim 
May  it  be  for  edification.  Forgive  the  error;  forgive  the  misconception; 
forgive  anything  that  is  untoward  and  offensive  to  thy  mind.  B:  ing  ua  into 
more  perfect  sympathy  of  love  with  thee.  May  we  give  evidence  that  we 
love  God,  in  that  we  love  the  brethren.  May  we  forget  all  differ?  ces.  Miy 
we  bear  with  each  other's  imperfections.  And  grant  that  there  may  at  la* 
come  a  day  in  which  Love  is  God  among  men.  May  there  come  a  day  in 
which  the  hearts  of  thy  people  shall  be  filled  with  the  spirit  of  charity. 
And,  at  last,  wilt  thou  revive  love  in  all  the  ea  th.  And  come.  Lord  Jews, 
come  quickly ;  for  the  whole  earth  doth  wait  for  thee.  And  to  thy  naoM 
•hall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.   Amen. 
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not  every  man  on  bis  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the 
others."— Phil,  ii.,  4 


\  are  two  great  principles  which  ran  through  society ;  and 
prosperity  in  the  individual  and  in  society  at  large  depends 
i  cooperation  of  these  seemingly  antagonistic  principles, 
is  that  of  personal  responsibility,  and  the  second  is  that  of 
mpathy  and  social  liability  Every  man  is  bound  by  the 
is  being  to  seek  his  own  good,  primarily.  Every  man  is 
r  the  law  of  his  higher  being  to  seek  the  good  of  others  by 
nary  good  which  he  has  secured  for  himsel£  When  it  is 
led,  therefore,  that  every  man  should  u  Mind  his  own  busi- 
king  with  his  hands  the  thing  that  is  good,"  we  are  not  to 
at  is  just  what  I  always  thought :  let  everybody  take  care 
l£  and  then  the  world  will  all  be  taken  care  o£"  For  the 
;ays,  afterward,  "  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things, 
j  man  also  on  the  the  things  of  others," 
I"  say  some,  "  which  of  these  is  true  ?"  Ah !  say  I,  both 
They  are  both  principles  fundamental  and  fruitful ;  but 
principles  which,  like  dioecius  trees,  that,  carrying  the  male 
on  one  tree,  and  the  female  blossoms  on  the  other,  require 
y  and  interaction  before  the  fruit  can  come. 
>nly  by  taking  care  of  one's  own  self  thoroughly,  and  then 
loroughly  taking  care  of  others'  selves  by  that  force  which 
in  yourself,  that  you  can  act  consistently  and  harmoniously 
law  of  your  own  being — with  the  law  of  your  own  social 
a. 

r  man,  then,  must  have  a  primary  care  for  himself,  and  for 
affairs.  Every  man  must  see  to  it  that  his  own  body  is 
3d  m  health.  Every  man  must  see,  therefore,  that  it  has 
warmth  and  raiment  and  shelter — that  it  has,  in  short,  all 
ngs  which  are  necessary  for  a  well-developed  bodily  con- 

r  man  also  should  secure  to  himself  a  prosperity  in  his  own 

Morning,  Feb.  19,  WTL  Lesson  :  Matt.  VI.,  19-34.  Hymns  (Plymouth  Col* 
DS.  218,  TO5,  1011. 
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affairs.  Every  man  is  in  charge,  first  of  certain  things  which  be- 
long to  him  in  especial,  which  he  is  to  think  o£  more  than  anybody 
else ;  which  he  is  to  think  of  before  he  thinks  of  anything  else,  and 
to  discharge  before  he  discharges  any  other  duty.  There  are  cer- 
tain great  primary  duties  that  we  owe  to  ourselves,  of  existence,  and 
of  sustenance,  and  of  accumulation,  mental,  social  and  physical  We 
are  to  store  up  being,  and  we  are  to  store  up  resources,  and  we  are 
to  store  up  strength,  and  affluence,  wealth,  if  possible.  Taking  care 
of  one's  own  central  and  individual  self  is  good.  It  is  right.  It  ifl 
the  very  preparation  for  a  true  benevolence. 

It  is  dangerous  to  relax  the  responsibility  of  this  self-care,  even 
in  charity.  Next  to  the  danger  of  not  relieving  those  that  are  in 
need,  is  the  danger  of  doing  it.  If  you  do  not  relieve  those  that 
are  in  great  need,  you  yourself  suffer.  It  is  a  bad  thing  for  a  man 
to  shut  up  his  heart.  It  is  a  bad  thing  for  a  man  to  form  the  habit 
of  not  communicating  with  those  that  are  in  necessity.  It  is  better 
for  a  man,  though  he  is  oftentimes  deceived  in  the  objects  of  his  char- 
ity, to  let  the  stream  run  so  that  it  shall  not  be  choked  up  nor  ob- 
structed. But  next  to  the  damage  which  vou  do  to  yourself  by  not 
being  charitable,  is  the  damage  which  you  are  liable  to  do  to  otheri 
by  being  charitable.  It  is  the  most  dangerous  thing  in  the  world 
to  help  a  man.  So  that  you  help  him  in  a  way  to  make  him  more 
powerful  to  take  care  of  himself,  succor  is  no  mischief.  But  the 
chanty  which  men  administer,  for  the  most  part,  is  so  administered  as 
to  relieve  the  object  of  it  in  some  degree  of  the  pressure  of  this  great 
law  which  rests  on  every  man  to  take  of  himself  It  is  the  most 
dangerous  thing  that  you  can  do,  to  cut  the  cord  of  self-responsibility, 
and  to  make  men  feel  that  they  can  be  helped ;  that  they  do  not 
need  to  exert  themselves ;  that  there  are  no  thorns  against  which 

• 

they  will  fall  if  they  are  indolent.  The  pressure  of  God's  provi- 
dence and  God's  law  is  to  make  men  stand  up  independently  and 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  when  they  fail  by  sickness,  weakness 
and  overthrow,  still  to  administer  to  them  succor.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  delicate  things  in  the  world,  so  to  succor  men  as  not  to  destroy 
them.  Of  course,  there  will  he  a  residuum  in  a  household,  or  in  a 
community,  that  are  past  self-help  ;  and  they  are  the  true  objects  of 
charity.  And  yet,  even  among  the  sick  and  poor  there  should  be  a 
spirit  of  self-reliance  cherished  assiduously.  For  when  a  man  has 
no  idea  of  taking  care  of  himself,  he  lacks  the  very  essential 
element  of  mnahood.  We  are  to  bring  up  our  children  in  this  way. 
We  are  to  bring  them  up  so  that  they  shall  have  self-respect;  so 
that  they  shall  have  a  spirit  of  care.  But  of  this  more,  further  on. 
This  primary  regard  for  our  own  existence,  and  for  our  own 
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prosperity,  is  not,  however,  the  only  principle  which  is  at  work,  and 

which  we  have  to  take  time  to  consult.     We  are  not  solitary  in 

this  life.    We  are  social    Although  our  neighbors  are  not  in  one 

sense  a  part  of  ourselves,  as  our  separate  members  or  limbs  are  a 

part  of  our  body ;  yet,  in  another  sense  they  are  a  part  of  us.     It 

would  be  impossible  for  a  man  to  live  in  solitude,  and  exercise  all 

the  faculties  of  his  mind.     Many  of  our  faculties  imply  correlated 

existences ;  and  we  could  not  employ  them  and  develop  them  if  we 

▼ere  shut  off  from  all  society.     Our  association  with  others  is  a 

condition  of  education ;  it  is  a  condition  of  development ;  it  is  a 

condition  of  happiness.     Therefore  it  is  that  to  attempt  to  reform 

men  who  have  been  criminals  by  shutting  them  off  from  society,  is 

to  attempt  to  reform  them  by  denying  them  one  of  the  fundamental 

laws  of  their  structure  and  of  God's  administration.  It  is  unnatural, 

barbarous,  pernicious ! 

We  have  duties  to  others,  as  much  as  to  ourselves.  We  are  as 
much  bound  to  take  care  of  others  as  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  In 
the  sphere  of  benevolence,  we  are  to  look  first  to  our  own  develop- 
ment and  strengthening ;  and  then  we  are  just  as  really,  though 
perhaps  not  in  as  great  a  degree  in  all  cases,'  to  look  to  the  develop- 
ment and  strengthening  of  others.  The  law  is,  "  Love  thy  neighbor- 
is  thyself."  As,  there,  does  not  carry  the  force  of  quantity,  but  of 
quality.  Our  affection  for  our  neighbors  is  to  be  as  disinterested 
and  as  real  as  our  affection  for  ourselves.  That  which  we  give  to 
them  is  not  to  be  a  low  and  empty  feeling.  It  is  to  be  large  and 
generous — the  same  as  the  love  that  we  give  to  ourselves.  It  is  not 
meant  that  we  are  to  think  as  much  for  our  neighbors  as  for  our- 
lelves ;  but  we  are  to  love  our  neighbors,  all  of  them ;  and  our  affec- 
tion for  them  is  to  be  as  disinterested  as  that  affection  which  we  feel 
toward  our  own  selves. 

This  doctrine  does  not  allow  men  to  neglect  their  affairs  for 
the  sake  of  pretentious  benevolence.  There  are  many  who  seek  a 
fugitive  excitement ;  who  seek  praise,  perhaps ;  who  indulge  a  patron- 
izing pride,  it  may  be,  in  a  perpetual  attempt  to  take  care  of  every- 
body but  themselves.  They  may  be  appointed  as  father  and  mother 
in  the  household ;  and  then  their  sphere  is  there,  and  there  they  must 
*rve  God,  and  there  they  must  serve  society.  lie  who  rears  and 
cares  for  a  Christian  household  is  laboring  for  an  institution  than 
which  society  has  none  more  precious  and  more  nccossary. 

But  there  are  many  who  reverse  the  order.  Your  duty  is  first 
to  your  household ;  and  then  so  much  of  strength  and  time  as  you 
fove  after  your  duty  to  your  household  is  performed,  is  to  be  given 
to  the  community.     You  are  to  begin  with  those  next  to  you\  axu\ 
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gradually  the  sphere  is  to  grow  larger  and  larger.  That  is  the  natural 
order.  But  there  are  many  who  first  take  care  of  the  community, 
and  then  go  home  with  the  scraps  of  their  time  and  take  care  of  the 
family.  There  are  many  who  are  seized  with  an  infernal  spirit  of 
usefulness.  They  are  not  well  spoken  of  by  the  apostle.  He  calls 
them  "  Busy-bodies  in  other  men's  matters."  Persons,  they  are,  who 
are  incessantly  running  hither  and  thither.  They  rise  early  and  sit 
up  late,  that  they  may  attend  to  this  or  that  matter  of  public  in- 
terest. They  lay  aside  home  duties  for  the  sake  of  performing  duties 
that  are  outside  of  home.  They  are  too  much  occupied  with  the 
affairs  of  some  church  or  some  society  to  commune  with  their  chil- 

« 

dren.  There  is  no  quiet,  no  rest,  with  them.  For  there  is  this  visit 
to  make,  or  that  committee  to  meet.  They  are  working  for  the  com- 
munity. They  are  like  shuttles,  incessantly  carrying  busy-bodies' 
thread,  up  and  down,  back  and  forth,  from  side  to  side.  They  are 
smitten,  as  they  think,  by  duty. 

Now,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  this  encouraged  in  the  word  of 
God ;  and  no  man  can  say,  "  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things, 
but  also  on  the  things  of  others,"  and  make  that  an  excuse  for  neg- 
lecting home  duties.  Whatever  else  you  neglect,  do  not  neglect 
self,  and  the  branching  of  self  into  the  household.  That  is  normal. 
That  is  the  very  road  to  benevolence.  Takq  care  of  home,  Make 
home  strong,  beautiful,  rich,  happy ;  and  then  let  home  overflow. 
Blessed  are  they  who  get  the  light,  and  the  example,  the  succor 
which  come  from  a  home-heart  tilled  up  with  the  measure  of 
duty,  and  that  then,  in  the  strength  that  it  has  derived  from  home 
as  a  center,  radiates  and  carries  intelligence  and  sympathy  and  suc- 
cor to  those  who  need  it  outside.  First  gain  power  at  home. 
Be  stronger  there  than  anywhere  else.  Be  more  faithful  there  than 
anywhere  else.  Make  home,  as  it  were,  an  armory.  Make  it  as  a 
heavenly  garden.  And  then  take  the  fruit  and  the  flowers 
that  vou  have  raised  there,  and  bear  them  forth  to  those  that  are 
outside.  So  you  will  have  something  to  carry  that  will  be  worth 
carrvinsj. 

Still  less  is  it  the  spirit  of  this  injunction  to  look  after  others 
welfare  and  not  our  own  simply,  when  properly  rendered,  to  en- 
courage impertinent  prying,  and  curiosity,  and  meddling,  and  ad- 
vice-giving in  the  affairs  of  others.  There  are  many  persons  who 
are  atmospheric  popes.  They  in  some  sense  distribute  theraselve* 
like  a  malaria  over  the  whole  community.  They  go  everywhere, 
looking  after  somebody  or  other.  I.  is  not  that  they  are  wiser  or 
better  than  others ;  but  they  seem  to  have  an  insane  notion  that  they 
must  see  everything  that  is  out  of  order,  and  make  suggestions  here, 
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ind  give  advice  there,  and  make  inquiry  yonder.  They  run  from 
one  to  another,  with  incessant  clatter,  offering  advice  which  is  cheap 
to  give,  but  dear  to  take.  And  they  fill  up  the  round  of  their  useless 
lives  in  this  meddlesome  spirit  God  abhors  them,  and  the  devil 
loves  them.     Mischief-makers  they  are — inevitable  mischief-makers. 

Let  men  give  succor  when  succor  calls.  Let  men  give  counsel 
.sparingly,  even  when  counsel  is  asked.  Let  men  intrude  nothing  of 
themselves  upon  those  who  do  not  need  intrusion.  All  prying  im- 
pertinences ;  all  officious  inquests ;  all  walkings  up  and  down  with  a 
kind  of  authority  among  men,  as  if  you  were  better  than  they,  or 
competent  to  instruct  them — these  things  are  foreign,  I  will  not  say 
to  Christianity  alone,  but  to  common  sense,  on  which  all  true  Chris- 
tianity must  be  built. 

The  two  principles  of  self-care,  and  benevolence,  or  care  of  others, 
where  they  are  coflrdinated,  work  together  in  perfect  harmony. 
Each  restrains  the  other.  Each  makes  the  other  fruitful.  A  wise 
care  for  one's  self  makes  it  necessary  that  you  should  think  for 
others.  You  cannot  take  care  of  yourself  wisely  without  it.  A  wise 
sympathy  for  others'  affairs  can  be  most  profitably  shown  by  those 
vho  have  first  taken  care  of  themselves.  If  you  desire  to  be  benevo- 
lent, you  must  look  on  your  own  affairs.  If  you  desire  to  be 
thorough  in  your  own  affairs,  you  must  look  on  others'  affairs.  Do 
hoth.  Take  care  of  individual  duty,  and  also  of  social  duty.  Let 
them  be  coordinated,  and  work  together.  Neither  can  go  alone. 
They  are  reciprocal.  They  are  auxiliaries  one  of  the  other.  No 
man  can  be  so  busy,  ordinarily,  that  he  has  not  some  time  to  think 
of  other  people,  Because  there  are  some  people  who  are  continually 
running  up  and  down  through  the  community  and  thinking  only  of 
others'  affairs,  is  no  reason  why  you  should  go  to  the  opposite 
wtreme,  and  never  think  of  ethers'  affairs.  Because  some  persons 
*re  all  the  time  running  after  committees,  and  sewing  circles, 
*nd  consultation  meetings,  and  visitations,  and  their  footsteps  are 
*»rer  on  their  own  threshold  than  on  others',  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  be  a  nun  or  a  monk.  Their  mistake  does  not  justify 
fours.  Their  extreme  does  not  justify  your  rebound  to  the  other 
extreme.  There  is  to  be  temperateness  on  one  side  and  on  the  other. 
*ou  are  to  care  for  others  ;  and  yet  you  are  not  to  care  for  others 
totuch  a  degree  that  you  shall  neglect  to  care  for  yourself  You 
*rc  to  care  for  yourself ;  and  yet  not  to  such  a  degree  that  you  shall 
Neglect  to  care  for  others.  No  man  is  selfish  whose  benevolence 
Promotes  his  own  interest.  No  man  is  wise  in  self-interest  who  does 
Botmake  his  prosperity  that  of  others. 
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We  may  examine  this  truth  briefly  in  its  relations  to  individual^ 
to  neighborhoods,  to  sections  of  a  country  and  to  nations ;  and  I 
propose  to  examine  it  in  every  one  of  these  points. 

L  In  regard  to  the  individual  While  every  man  should  mind 
his  own  business  shrewdly  and  skillfully,  he  should  not  do  it  ex- 
clusively and  selfishly.  The  man  who  thinks  only  of  himself,  cheats 
himself  He  narrows  his  sphere.  He  prevents  the  development  in 
himself  of  those  sympathies  which  are  like  quills  in  the  wing.  He 
weakens  his  power,  on  the  whole,  though  he  may  intensify  his  power 
in  special  things.  Exclusive  thought  of  yourself,  and  of  your  own 
plans,  and  your  own  prosperity,  will  at  last  produce  friction,  and 
collision,  and  rivalry,  and  opposition.  And  a  man  finds  his  way 
growing  harder  and  harder,  the  more  selfish  he  is.  If  a  man  make* 
his  prosperity  a  ways  work  for  the  good  of  his  neighbors,  at  last 
when  it  is  found  out  that  he  is  seeking  others9  welfare  as  well  a* 
his  own,  all  men  want  him  to  advance,  and  they  help  him,  and  re- 
ward him ;  but  when  a  man  lives  simply  for  himself,  when  a  man  is 
nothing  but  a  magnified  augur,  and  is  cutting  into  the  substanoe  of 
the  community,  boring  his  way  steadily  and  by  force,  the  further  be 
goes  in,  the  harder  it  is  for  him  to  turn  round.  Friction  and  opposi- 
tion meet  him  at  every  step.  And  selfishness  at  last  receives  its  own 
punishment.  No  man  is  more  cheated  than  the  selfish  man.  Selfish- 
ness takes  away  much  enjoyment,  and  finally  wrecks  men  in  old  age. 
And  often  when  they  are  successful  in  outward  things,  and  endowed 
with  prosperity,  they  are  unhappy.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  see  men  who  have  succeeded  in  the  ambition  of  power  or  wealth 
discontented. 

In  old  age  many  men  besjin,  in  an  awkward  and  mechanical  way, 
to  practice  acts  of  generosity  without  being  generous,  and  acts  of 
kindness  without  being  kind.  These  traits  should  be  carried  along 
with  a  man's  business,  if  they  are  to  exist  in  his  disposition  at  the 
close  of  a  business  career.  But  many  a  man  makes  his  business  as 
hard  as  iron.  Every  part  of  his  plan  is  law.  And  while  he  is  en- 
gaged in  accumulating  wealth,  and  his  mind  is  keyed  up  with  an 
ambition  to  become  richer,  he  experiences  a  measure  of  satisfaction. 
But  after  he  has  achieved  prosperity,  and  got  a  million,  or  two 
millions,  or  three  millions,  he  begins  to  say,  u  Ah  !  what  is  the  end 
of  it  ?"  A  man  very  soon  comes  to  the  end  of  all  the  money  that 
he  can  use  with  any  profit.  Then  comes  the  simple  ambition  of 
acquiring  money ;  and  that  is  very  thin  and  vaporous.  And  the 
man  says,  "  Is  it  not  time  for  me  to  begin  to  enjoy  my  wealth* 
He  wants  to  enjoy  it.     And  sometimes  he  seeks  to  get  comfort  out 
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of  it  by  making  a  posthumous  bequest,  saying,  "  I  will  hold  on  to  it 
ts  long  as  I  can  ;  bat  I  will  take  comfort  from  the  thought  that  I 
hive  provided  in  my  will  for  the  erection  of  that  building."  Others 
in  old  age  begin  to  bestow  their  goods  to  feed  the  poor ;  and  if  they 
give  them  in  generosity  they  will  enjoy  more  at  the  end  of  life  than 
they  did  at  the  beginning  ;  but  after  men  have  trained  themselves  to 
a  selfish  method  of  administering  their  wealth,  that  selfishness  has 
taken  hold  of  them,  and  all  that  they  give  away  is  only  another  form 
of  selfishness,  so  far  as  they  themselves  are  concerned.  The  com- 
munity may  derive  benefit  from  it,  but  they  will  not  be  much 
benefited  by  it 

It  is  very  dangerous  for  a  man  to  think  only  of  himself — very 
dangerous,  I  mean,  to  him.  You  may  prosper  outwardly ;  but  what 
means  prosperity  in  this  world  ?  It  means  a  home  made  happy.  It 
means  the  education  of  the  whole  being.  It  means  the  building  a  man 
up  so  that  he  has  enjoyment  in  all  parts  of  his  nature  in  its  proper 
force,  If  a  man  limits  his  thoughts  to  himself,  he  seals  up  all  the 
cells  from  which  honey  is  to  come.  There  are  few  faculties  that  are 
not  dead  in  him.  And  when  he  comes  to  old  age,  he  may  have  a  few 
branches  that  have  green  leaves  on  them,  but  the  tree  at  large  is 
dead,  and  so  is  fruitless. 

I  see  men  in  New  York  (none  in  Brooklyn !)  who  are  repeating, 
with  golden  bricks,  the  old  story  which  is  told  of  an  Italian  noble. 
It  is  said  that  he  placed  a  woman  in  a  little  niche  just  large  enough 
for  her  to  stand  in,  and  that  by  the  masons  a  row  of  bricks  was  laid, 
tad  that  thus  begun,  a  wall  encircling  her  rose  steadily  up,  and  up, 
mtil  finally,  when  the  last  brick  was  laid,  she  was  left  standing  in  Ikt 
firing  tomb.  It  is  a  horrible  story.  Very  likely  it  is  true ;  for  they 
•ooght  horror  ingeniously  then.  But  it  is  not  half  as  horrible  as 
what  I  see  going  on  in  New  York  perpetually.  New  York  men  take 
golden  bricks,  and  lay  a  circle  round  them,  and  the  wall  rises,  first 
*p  to  their  knees,  and  then  up  to  their  breast;  and  then  up  to  their 
fcck,  leaving  their  head  peering  above  the  golden  bricks.  And  lit- 
He  by  little,  circle  by  circle,  the  wall  still  rises,  until  by  and  by  there 

•  only  a  small  orifice  above  their  head.     And  at  last  the  top  brick 

•  laid  on,  and  that  orifice  is  closed,  and  the  man  smothers  behind 
Us  golden  bricks.     All  the  man  that  was  in  him  is  dead. 

We  hear  some  of  these  men  faintly  cry  out,  murmuring.  They 
We  thought  of  themselves  until  there  is  only  that  one  single  chord 
that  sounds  in  them.  And  there  is  not  one  of  God's  angels  in  heaven, 
*>r  in  all  the  distribution  of  spirits  through  the  air,  that  loves  to 
play  on  one  chord,  and  that  sclfihness.  There  is  no  music  in  it.  It 
fctkea  a  good  bass  when  a  man  raises  a  whole  scale  abovv;  \\.\  Wv 
•tone  it  ia  harsh  and  striduloua. 
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A  wise  benevolence  should  proceed  from  a  good  solid  centoc 
Yon  should  take  care  of  yourself,  You  should  be  an  organized  hol- 
iness man ;  but  you  should  be  an  organized  man  anyhow.  Your  own 
self  should  be  made  strong  and  sharp  and  active ;  for  you  are  to  build 
a  foundation  on  which  you  can  get  leverage.  You  are  to  create, 
round  about  you,  you  yourself,  as  it  were,  being  an  anvil  and  forge, 
that  which  you  shall  use  in  a  higher  sphere  for  beneficenoe.  First, 
self.  That  is  the  lowest  foundation.  But  you  stand  on  it  And 
by  and  by  sympathy  and  benevolence  will  begin  to  expand;  and 
you  will  have  something  by  which  to  go  into  the  sphere  of  helpful- 
ness and  activity  to  others. 

The  apostle,  therefore,  speaking  of  the  lazy  man  that  stole,  says: 

44  Let  him  labor,  working  with  his  hands  the  thing  that  is  good,  thai  he 
may  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth." 

That  is  the  object  of  working  for  yourself.  Take  care  of  yourself 
and  then  you  will  have  something  to  give  to  other  folks.  That  is 
the  motive  for  working  for  yourself 

A  benevolent  squandering,  therefore,  brings  frugality  to  contempt 
As  there  are  those  who  are  "  busy-bodies  in  other  men's  matters'' so- 
cially, so  we  frequently  see  in  society  persons  who  practice  a  kind 
of  indiscriminate,  unwise,  unorganized,  profligate  benevolence.  We 
see  persons  who  take  no  care  of  their  business ;  who  do  not  keep  any 
proportion  between  capital  and  receipt ;  who  are  careless  of  watch- 
fulness and  frugality.  They  are  too  kind.  They  trust  every  one. 
They  cannot  collect  that  which  is  due  to  them.  They  are  so  busy 
with  others' business  that  their  own  business  suffers.  That  is  not 
true  benevolence.  It  is  a  squandering  of  benevolence.  Every 
man's  center  should  bo  a  working  center  where  the  law  of  sym- 
pathy  resides.  Every  man  should  be  strong  in  himself;  every 
man  should  be  fully  equipped ;  and  then  when  he  goes  into  the 
sphere  and  work  of  benevolence  he  is  worth  something.  Other- 
wise, he  is  careless,  smiling,  aimless,  tottling.  A  man  that  lets 
everything  slip  through  his  fingers — what  purpose  does  he  serve, 
in  running  through  his  little  means,  but  to  set  an  example  which 
stingy  men  plead  for  their  stinginess  ?  Do  they  not  point  at  him, 
and  say,  "  There  is  one  of  your  benevolent  men  1  When  I  began 
business  in  this  town,  that  man  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  men 
in  the  village  ;  and  now  where  is  he  ?  What  is  benevolence  worth? 
They  deride  it.  But  this  is  benevolence  run  mad.  It  is  not  true 
benevolence. 

There  is  truth,  therefore,  in  the  proverb,  u  Charity  begins  tf 
home,"  whether  it  begins  at  the  store  or  at  the  house.  A  man  th** 
gives  away  all  his  seed-corn  in  the  spring  will  beg  in  the  autumn*  A 
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that  gives  away  all  his  time  and  strength  outside  of  home  will 
)  no  home.  A  man  that  gives  away  all  his  time  and  strength 
ide  of  his  business  affairs  will  very  soon  be  bankrupt  or  thrift- 
And  it  ought  to  be  understood  that  the  condition  of  power  in 
jvolence  is  that  it  shall  come  by  a  man's  taking  care  of  himsel£ 
.  then  it  should  be  understood  (and  with  emphasis,  too)  that  when 
in  has  become  strong  by  taking  care  of  himself,  he  shall  use  his 
er  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  men.  When  a  man  has  become 
in  substance,  let  him  employ  that  substance  for  some  purpose  of 
i  to  others.  God  says  to  rich  men,  "  Be  rich  in  good  works."  If 
have  organized  \vealth,  use  it ;  and  the  law  of  using  it  is  the  law 
>cial  sympathy  and  the  law  of  benevolence. 
J.  This  law  of  self-care  and  of  care  for  others,  coordinate  and  har- 
ious,  is  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  a  neighborhood.  Every 

should  have  his  own  center,  and  his  own  private  success.  Indo- 
lence is  a  matter  which  should  be  bred  in  us  by  religion  and  by 
whole  instruction  of  the  household.  We  ought  to  bring  up  our 
iren  to  .ask  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  give  as  much  as  possible. 

ought  to  bring  up  our  children  to  depend  upon  their  own  re- 
ces,  and  never  to  ask  a  question  if  they  can  find  out  by  teasing 
r  own  brains ;  and  never  to  let  any  question  go  unsolved,  when, 
iey  cannot  solve  it  themselves,  they  can  get  it  solved  by  asking 
itions.  Ask,  but  ask  as  little  as  possible,  should  be  the  rule.  We 
tit  to  bring  up  our  children  to  despise  charity,  except  that  which 
es  out  of  their  own  hands.  Take  nothing  from  any  man  if  you 
avoid  it.  Be  high-minded.  Even  service  of  a  personal  kind  be 
too  ready  to  receive.  Give  an  equivalent  for  all  that  you  receive. 

I  with  others,  not  in  a  spirit  of  bargaining,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
arable  pride.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  Christian  honor ;  and  there 
othing  about  which  it  should  be  more  sensitive  than  this  of  re- 
ing  from  others  that  which  you  should  have  the  power  yourself 
riginate  or  to  take.  Bring  up  your  children  to  be  cheerful,  to  be 
ve9  to  be  prosperous,  having  no  other  thought  of  life  but  this : 
iat  which  I  can  gain  myself  I  will  gain  ;  but  that  which  I  cannot 

II  will  do  without.  I  can  afford  to  be  poor,  but  I  cannot  afford 
»e  a  pauper."  There  is  a  law  of  manhood  which  is  more  important 
1  all  the  external  adjuvants  of  life ;  and  it  is  our  business  to  make 

felt  more.  You  can  scarcely  intensify  it  too  much. 
Jut  if  you  teach  this  only  to  your  children,  you  will  teach  them  to 
lard  and  stingy  and  unhappy.  You  must  go  further  than  that.  For 
»  you  have  made  them  independent,  self-reliant,  industrious,  enter- 
ing, fruitful,  safe,  you  must  teach  them  that  they  are  not  to  use 
their  life-force  upon  themselves,  but  that  their  neighbors,  and  the 
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neighborhood,  whether  it  be  a  country  neighborhood,  or  a  village, 
or  a  town,  or  city,  are  to  be  benefitted  by  it    Teach  them  to  do  in 
a  larger  sphere  what  they  have  done  in  a  smaller.   Benevolence  most 
be  combined  with  private  integrity,  and  private  industry.    The  con- 
sideration of  public  welfare  should  be  a  part,  then,  of  the  attention 
which  our  children  should  receive  at  home,  and  a  part,  also,  of  the 
instruction  which  they  should  receive  in  the  church.     In  every  com- 
munity there  are  elements  of  great  moment  to  each  citizen  which  yet 
do  not  come  exactly  within  the  sphere  of  any  one  man's  duty.  There 
are  besides  the  things  which  each  man  does  for  himself  and  within 
his  own  house,  and  within  his  own  grounds,  many  things  which  ire 
common  to  all ;  and  the  right-doing  of  things  which  are  common  to 
all,  is  what  we  mean  by  public  spirit. 

Now,  every  man  should  cheerfully  and  gratefully — not  grudg 
ingly — work  for  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  It  is  a  shame  for 
a  man  to  have  a  good  farm  and  a  bad  road  in  front  of  it.  It  is  a 
shame  for  a  man  to  have  beautiful  grounds  and  an  opaque  fence  sur- 
rounding them.  It  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  stay  at  home  and  rear 
his  own  prosperity  there,  and  encircle  himself  with  beauty  and 
affluence,  saying,  "  I  am  provided  for,  and  I  do  not  care  for  other* 
Things  may  go  up  or  down,  for  all  of  me.  I  am  independent  of  the 
town  in  which  I  live."  You  are  a  part  of  it ;  and  it  belongs  to  yon 
to  help  build  it  up,  and  not  to  build  up  yourself  within  your  own 
lines  exclusively.  There  are  many  persons  who  feel  that  what  the 
town  gets  from  them  is  so  much  that  they  have  lost.  It  is  not  80.  ft 
is  so  much  that  they  have  gained,  rather.  There  are  many  men  who 
are  apparently  so  selfish  and  so  self-seeking  and  so  centripetal  that 
they  begrudge  their  taxes,  the  service  that  they  are  called  upon  to 
render  in  the  working  of  the  roads,  and  every  thing  that  they  do,  or 
have  to  do,  for  the  public.  I  think  that  they  are  mad  when  they  see 
their  neighbors'  bees  going  off  thigh-loaded  from  their  flowers.  I 
think  that  if  they  could,  they  would  conceal  the  perfume  from  their 
grape-vines  in  summer  when  they  ace  in  blossom,  so  inclined  are 
they  to  shirk  from  doing  anything  for  the  welfare  of  others. 

It  is  the  business  of  every  man  to  see  to  it  that  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood or  community  in  which  he  dwells  is  wholesome.  Is  there 
malaria  springing  from  some  undrained  morass  in  the  neighborhood? 
All  the  people  should  come  together,  according  to  their  several 
abilities,  and  take  hold  of  hands,  and  labor  as  one  man  to  secure  the 
general  health.  And  if  a  man  is  lifted  up  on  some  hill  so  that  he  i* 
beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  it  is  a  shame  for  him  to  say,  u  The  air 
is  pure  here  ;  it  is  healthy  here :  if  you  down  there  are  sick  from 
malaria,  drain  your  own   swamps.     Why  should  I  drain  them?" 
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souse,  70a  ought  to  work  for  the  public  good  as  well  as  for  your 
ra.  A  man  who  dwells  upon  a  hill,  and  will  not  go  down  and  help 
s  neighbors  under  such  circumstances,  is  not  half  a  man — and  it  is 
te  worst  half^  at  that  There  are  men  who  see  travelers  go  past 
tor  premises  day  after  day,  weary  and  worn;  and  yet  they  will 
j%  spend  five  dollars  to  set  out  shade  trees  on  either  side  of  the 
wwL  They  say,  u  If  travelers  want  shade-trees,  let  them  set  them 
at  themselves."  It  would  be  a  revolution  for  rich  men  to  propose 
park,  or  a  common  ground,  for  the  people  at  large.  The  rich  man 
iy», a  I  have  all  the  grounds  that  I  want."  Well,  provide  grounds 
yt  the  poor,  then.  "  Oh !  The  poor  must  take  care  of  themselves.  I 
m  not  going  to  take  care  of  all  the  poor  in  the  community." 

People  disown  their  obligations  to  the  commonwealth ;  and  yet, 
bey  are  just  as  important,  and  they  are  just  as  binding,  and  they  are 
n  a  higher  plane,  or  in  a  higher  sphere,  than  their  obligations 
9  themselves.  I  have  justified  you,  I  have  defended  you  in  taking 
are  of  yourselves  ;  and  now  I  charge  upon  you,  also,  that  you  are 
tut  is  much  bound,  with  a  higher  moral  obligation  (that  is,  with  an 
bligation  which  is  higher  in  quality),  to  take  care  of  others  as  well 
8  yourselves. 

it  is  a  shame  for  a  village  to  be  treeless,  and  to  be  without 
mple  accommodations  both  for  foot-passengers  and  for  beasts.  It 
1  a  shame  for  a  village  to  let  stinginess  prevent  the  securing  of 
mple  supplies  of  water  for  alL  They  that  are  best  off  in  regard  to 
U  the  conditions  which  are  required  for  health  in  a  community 
bould  be  first  and  foremost  in  providing  them  for  the  whole  com- 
lanky.  God  has  raised  them  up,  and  taken  the  necessity  of  these 
lungs  from  them.  Let  them,  therefore,  with  a  large  disinterested- 
ess,  secure  them  to  those  who  need  them. 

I  recollect  the  story  of  a  man  who  spent  his  whole  life  in  making 
umey  for  the  sake  of  doing  good  with  it.  1  admire  his  noble  am- 
Hion,  but  I  do  not  justify  the  mode  which  he  adopted  for  carrying 
-  out  He  was  very  industrious,  and  amassed  a  great  deal  of  money. 
te  had  the  reputation  of  being  avaricious  and  stingy.  And  yet, 
lien  he  died  it  was  found  that  his  whole  life  had  been  dedicated  to 
cumulating  property  that  he  might  build  an  acqueduct  that  should 
ear  the  water  of  a  stream  from  a  distant  mountain,  and  empty  it 
t  evermore  into  a  fountain  in  a  village,  so  that  the  poor,  who  had 
Iways  suffered  from  lack  of  water,  should  be  supplied  with  it.  And 
ten  he  became  a  benefactor.  And  after  his  death  people  cried  who 
id  cursed  him  while  living. 

Every  man  is  to  be  praised  for  performing  a  generous  act ;  but 
iman  has  a  right  to  do  a  good  thing  in  a  stingy  and  ugly  vjwj. 
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This  man  was  not  justified  in  the  coarse  he  pursued ;  bat  to  devote 
his  whole  life  to  procuring  the  means  of  supplying  the  wants  of 
future  generations  was  a  noble  thing  in  him. 

In  general,  there  are  a  few  in  every  community  who  are  obliged 
to  do  the  things  which  are  for  the  common  good.  The  work  of  ft 
church  is  done  by  a  dozen,  or  half-dozen.  They  work  excessively- 
more  than  they  ought  to.  The  rest  all  lie  still  and  let  them.  That 
which  is  done  in  any  church,  if  distributed  evenly  among  the  mem- 
bers according  to  their  several  capacities  and  measures,  would  be 
light  upon  all  Yea,  it  might  be  multiplied  four-fold  and  yet  be  light 
upon  alL  The  money  which  is  given  m  this  church  for  charitable 
purposes,  if  divided  among  all  that  are  here,  in  proportion  to  their 
means,  would  scarcely  be  recognized  or  felt.  It  might  be  doubled 
and  quintupled,  and  still  it  would  not  be  felt,  if  the  burden  were 
evenly  distributed — if  men  felt  that  they  were  under  obligation,  not 
simply  to  take  care  of  themselves,  but  to  take  care  of  others  also,  as 
apart  of  their  duty  to  God  and  to  humanity. 

Hence,  not  only  the  wickedness  bat  the  folly  of  men  who  grudge 
contributions  to  the  public.  I  do  not  know  as  I  ought  to  speak  on 
this  subject,  because  it  will  really  hit  the  sins  of  people  in  Brook- 
lyn 1  There  are,  I  am  told,  men  in  Brooklyn  who  do  not  like  t8  pay 
their  taxes.  I  am  told  that  they  evade,  I  am  told  that  they  pay 
their  taxes  very  grudgingly.  I  am  told  that  they  hide  property.  1 
am  told  that  they  depreciate  the  value  of  property  in  the  eyes  oi 
those  who  are  to  assess  them.  I  am  told  that  they  even  tell  lies— 
which  I  cannot  believe  I  But  there  are  men  who  make  it  a  study 
how  to  get  their  shoulder  out  from  under  that  part  of  the  burden 
which  consists  in  caring  for  the  community.  If  a  man  could  justify 
himself  for  this  by  a  sufficient  reason,  there  might  be  some  extenuar 
tion ;  but  there  is  no  such  reason.  A  man  may  say,  "  I  do  not  think 
it  right  for  me  to  pay  for  all  the  rumshops  that  exist  throughout 
the  community.  I  do  not  think  that  I  ought  to  be  taxed  for  gambling- 
saloons,  and  all  manner  of  license,  and  vice,  and  crime.  I  do  not 
think  that  I,  who  am  a  hard-working,  painstaking,  virtuous  man, 
and  a  member  of  the  church  withal,  ought  to  bear  the  burden  of  this 
great  debt  which  is  caused  by  bad  men."  But  that  is  the  law  of  life, 
and  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be.  Good  folks  have  to  p*7 
for  the  wrongs  committed  by  the  bad.  Therefore,  a  man  cannot 
justify  himself  on  that  ground.  A  man  might  say,  "  I  would  pay  my 
taxes  cheerfully  if  I  thought  that  what  I  paid  went  to  benefit  the 
community;  but  when  I  think  that  the  greatest  portion  of  it  goes  to 
feed  a  parcel  of  base  cormorants,  I  do  begrudge  it"  Well,  I  give  it 
up :  that  is  a  justifying  reason.     If  I  thought  that  every  gold  arro* 
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that  I  shot  hit  the  mark,  I  would  be  willing  to  shoot  many  out  of 
my  quiver ;  but  when  I  think  that  about  five  parts  out  of  ten  go  to 
feed  stealing  selfishness,  I  myself  grumble  a  little,  and  feel  that  it  is 
rather  hard.  I  curse  that  selfishness  which  is  perpetually  making 
good  men,  even,  unwilling  to  be  public-spirited.  I  denounce  that 
whole  system  of  laxity  of  conscience,  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  in  the  community,  which  men  practice,  and  which  you  tolerate 
almost  without  murmur  or  reproach,  and  which  acts  back  upon  the 
whole  moral  sense,  and  leaves  men  still,  like  moths,  to  cut  the  thread 
of  the  commonwealth. 

One  of  the  abominations  of  public  dishonesties  is,  not  so  much 
that  they  take  away  money,  as  that  they  take  away  manhood ;  as 
that  they  take  away  conscience ;  as  that  they  take  away  public  spirit, 
and  quash  and  destroy  it. 

The  curse  of  charity,  to-day,  at  my  door,  is  that  I  think  every 
other  man,  yes,  that  four  out  of  five,  are  impostors.  My  hand  does 
not  want  to  go  out  as  once  it  did,  because  so  much  of  charity  is  but 
paying  a  premium  on  vice  and  impudence. 

The  curse  of  public-spiritedness  is  that  men  do  not  believe  that 
the  money  which  they  pay  for  taxes,  and  for  charity  itself,  goes  to 
make  the  park  beautiful,  or  the  streets  light,  or  the  sewers  whole- 
some, or  the  community  wise  and  good  and  strong,  in  schools  and 
other  civic  institutions.  But  you,  and  I,  and  everybody,  owe  it  to 
ourselves  not  to  draw  back  from  our  duty.  It  is  better  to  give  a 
thousand  dollars  where  only  five  hundred  are  due,  than  to  form  an 
intense  selfishness  which  shall  lead  you  to  say,  "  Let  the  community 
go:  I  will  take  care  of  mysell" 

8.  This  subject  should  also  be  applied  to  the  sections  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  we  live.  The  necessity  is  beginning  to  appear.  It  has 
shown  itself  already  in  certain  ways  so  distinctly  as  to  make  it  a  mat- 
ter for  Christian  instruction.  There  needs  to  be  instruction  respecting 
it  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land,  there  is  such  a  vast 
range  of  it,  present  and  prospective.  For,  without  doubt,  a  mighty 
stream  shall  overflow  our  banks,  and  the  country  shall  extend  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  extreme  North  to  the  ex- 
treme South.  And  with  such  diversity  of  climate,  and  such  diversity 
.of  resources,  it  is  better  fitted  by  its  conditions  for  intercommunion 
*nd  reciprocity  than  almost  any  other  country.  And  yet,  if  men 
mistake,  and  are  narrow-minded,  there  will  spring  up  sectional  self- 
ishness, and  sectional  conflicts. 

Now,  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  nation  is  a  benefit  to  every 
several  part  of  the  nation.  You  cannot  make  the  entire  people 
Wise,  intelligent,  skillful,  strong,  brave  and  prosperous,  and  not 
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make  every  section  of  the  nation,  whether  east,  west,  north  or  south, 
more  intelligent,  more  skillful,  stronger,  better,  and  wiser.  Old  New 
England,  when  she  thinks  for  herself,  cannot  think  for  herself  She 
thinks  for  every  thing  that  there  is  on  the  continent.  Whatever 
wise  law  she  makes  reverberates  to  the  very  Pacific.  Whatever 
noble  example  her  sons  set,  shines  throughout  all  the  land.  She 
cannot  act  for  herself:  she  acts  for  the  whole.  Whatever  is  done 
wisely  and  well  in  one  part,  is  a  benefit  to  all  the  parts.  To  build 
up  the  West  at  the  expense  of  the  East,  is  to  build  it  up  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  West,  by  and  by.  And  so  of  the  East.  When  you 
attempt  to  fortify  any  section  at  the  expense  of  any  other  section, 
you  cheat  yoursel£  That  which  is  best  for  all,  will,  in  the  long  ran, 
be  found  to  be  best  for  each  section.  Though  it  may  not  seem  so,  jet 
in  the  end  it  will  be  found  to  have  been  so. 

This  is  a  principle  that  is  radical  to  our  national  existence.  This 
is  a  feeling  that  should  be  cultivated  more  and  more.  It  should  be 
cultivated  more  in  the  family,  and  it  should  be  cultivated  more  in 
the  church.  The  church,  like  the  family,  can  speak  and  act  dishv 
terestedly.  Parties,  often,  are  tongue-tied  in  these  things.  Com- 
merce, while  it  is  generous  in  many  respects,  is  apt  to  be  narrow 
and  selfish  in  this  matter.     And  it  is  for  us  to  see  that  this  law  holds 

good  in  sections  of  the  nation. 

"  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  tk* 

the  things  of  others/* 

New  England,  in  legislating  for  the  Atlantic  slope,  must  not 
think  of  the  Atlantic  slope  alone.  The  Southern  States  must  not 
legislate  and  work  for  the  Southern  States.  The  West  must  take 
care  of  the  West ;  but  in  taking  care  of  the  West  she  must  so  take 

care  of  it  that  others  shall  be  cared  for. 

**  Say  to  the  South— Give  up  thy  charge, 
And  keep  not  back,  O  North." 

Lot  all  stand  together,  a  vast,  outspread  domain  of  free  and  in- 
telligent men,  inspired  by  the  true  Christian  spirit  of  indomitable 
self-care  and  independence ;  and  then  let  there  be  a  prolific,  wide- 
spread public  care  and  thought  for  the  commonwealth. 

4.  The  life  of  nations  proceeds  upon  modifications  of  the  same 
great  laws  which  govern  individuals.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  work 
out  results  in  national  life,  because  it  is  so  much  more  multitudinous 
than  any  individual  or  family  life.  But  at  length  precisely  the  same 
moral  laws  and  economic  laws  which  govern  on  the  great  scale,  must 
govern  on  the  individual  scale.  Nations,  I  think,  are  to  treat  each 
other  as  individuals  treat  each  other.  Precisely  the  same  law  of 
obligation  is  binding  upon  nations  that  is  binding  upon  individuals. 
Let  each  one  take  care  of  himself;  but  let  him  do  it  so  as  all  the 
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time  to  accumulate  strength  by  which  to  extend  something  of  sym- 
pathy and  help  to  those  around  about  The  law  of  nations  should 
be  a  law  of  interaction  and  service. 

How  well  they  pick  their  banners!  Our  banner — what  is  it? 
The  ugliest  bird  of  .prey  that  flies  in  the  air.  We  have,  to  signify 
oar  moral  qualities,  rapacity  built  on  power.  The  nation  from  which 
we  descended  have  for  their  banner,  on  a  bloody  field,  a  rampant 
lion— the  ugliest  beast  of  the  forest,  that  steals  between  day  and 
night  to  eat  all  that  is  not  too  strong  for  him.  Other  nations  have 
double-headed  eagles,  and  others  thistles.  It  is  sought  to  express 
the  aptitudes  of  nations  by  some  animal  of  forceful,  cruel,  rapacious 
instinct  or  aptitude ! 

National  life  should  be  benevolent  life.  And  there  is  a  sym- 
pathetic impulse  growing  up  in  nations  one  toward  another.  The 
▼hole  round  world  is  coming  nearer  to  every  part  of  itsel£  Each 
part  is  coming  nearer  to  every  other  part.  The  long  voyages 
which  once  separated  us  have  ceased.  Knowledge  is  traveling  faster 
than  once  it  did.  There  is  intercommunion  by  electric  wires  which 
ran  round  the  globe.  So  that  we  are  near  neighbors ;  and  the  earth 
is  hardly  larger  than  the  page  of  a  book  as  compared  with  what  it 
was  a  hundred  years  ago.  And  this  law,  which  we  could  scarcely 
feel  when  we  were  so  widely  separated,  now,  within  hardly  a  life- 
time, has  come  to  be  felt  Organizations  are  so  complete,  and  inter- 
communication is  so  rapid,  that  we  are  obliged  to  think,  and  the 
strong  nations  of  the  earth  must  ere  long  think,  what  is  to  become 
of  the  weak  nations. 

Because  you  are  built  up  by  Christianity,  have  you  a  right  to  be 
more  savage  than  heathenism?  Because  y^ur  industry  needs  the 
help  of  Oriental  nations,  have  you  a  right  to  tread  them  out  ?  Have 
they  no  rights  which  you  are  bound  to  respect,  because  God  has 
made  you  more  strong  and  prosperous  than  they  ?  Where  came 
this  prosperity  and  this  strength  that  is  made  the  argument  of  op- 
pression? 

By  as  much  as  we  are  superior  to  the  weak  nations  around  us,  by 
■o  much  we  owe  to  them  our  sympathy  and  aid.  It  is  a  poor 
fcuployment  of  civilization  that  makes  men  more  severe,  more  cruel, 
^HJre  destroying.  And  yet,  where  does  the  edge  of  a  civilized  nation 
touch  upon  a  poor  people — some  Indian  tribe,  or  some  uneducated 
&*tion — that  it  does  not  corrode  ? 

Nations  are  first  to  secure  their  own  autonomy,  and  then  they 
*re,  in  their  prosperity,  to  reach  out  kindly  hands,  and  extend  pros- 
perity to  those  around  about  them.  For,  as  in  a  neighborhood,  the 
Prosperity  of  the  family  depends  upon  the  general  prosperity  \  as  in 
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a  nation  the  prosperity  of  each  section  depends  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  commonwealth ;  so  the  prosperity  of  each  nation 
on  the  globe  depends  in  part  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  nation* 
which  surround  it  That  spirit  by  which  we  seek  to  build  ourselves 
up  by  pulling  down  another  nation;  that  spirit  of  fierce  rivalry 
which  means  destruction  to  the  weaker  party,  is  contrary  to  the 
Gospel  spirit  and  to  political  economy. 

When  the  time  comes  that  nations  shall  make  war  no  more; 
when  the  time  comes  that  men  shall  regard  their  neighbors,  not  ft* 
natural  enemies,  but  as  brethren ;  when  the  time  comes  that  the 
whole  population  of  society  is  free  and  intelligent ;  when  the  man  of 
the  loom,  and  the  man  of  the  plow,  and  the  man  of  the  hammer  and 
the  ax  and  the  saw,  shall  have  an  interest  in  the  public  welfare  and 
policy ;  when  the  common  people  shall  speak,  and  not  dynasties,  and 
not  narrow  classes — then  we  may  believe  that  nations  will  he  relao- 
tant  to  go  to  war  against  nations ;  and  that  wealth,  like  a  kindly 
stream  of  sympathy  will  flow  like  a  river  of  God  through  the  earth, 
and  that  men  will  rejoice  to  build  up  all  their  fellow-men,  differently 
named  though  they  be,  though  they  speak  different  languages,  and 
though  they  be  far  from  them. 

And  this  time  is  drawing  nearer  and  nearer.  The  providence  of 
God  is  pointing  and  traveling  in  that  direction.  Even  in  my  life- 
time a  new  leaf  has  been  turned  over.  Once  nations  fought,  and 
neighboring  nations  stood  and  looked  on,  and  were  as  little  affected 
as  brut:il  gamblers  are  while  standing  and  looking  on  at  a  cock-fight 
or  a  bull-tight.  But  nations  have  changed  in  that  regard.  A  new 
feeling  is  at  work  in  the  affairs  of  men.  There  is  a  better  and  a 
diviner  feeling  moving  among  nations.  All  nations  are  beginning 
to  pity  nations  that  are  in  distress.  Do  we  hear  that  even  in  China 
there  is  starvation  ?  Though  they  are  so  far  away,  our  heart  begins 
to  move  toward  that  nation.  Do  we  hear  that  in  any  distant  part  of 
the  earth  some  huge  famine,  some  terrific  pestilence,  some  devastat- 
ing freshet  has  swept  whole  neighborhoods  into  poverty  and  misery? 
Succor  begins  to  flow  first  from  those  nearest,  and  then  from  those 
more  remote,  in  due  order.  Among  the  hitherward  nations — those 
with  whom  we  are  more  in  contiguity,  and  whose  sympathy  is  with 
ours — kindly  ofliees  have  ceased  to  be  exceptional  things.  When 
Ireland  hungered,  America  fed  her,  as  did  Great  Britain,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water.  When  Europe,  in  any  of  her  members,  suffers, 
all  the  rest  of  Europe  is  attcnt,  and  listens  to  the  cry  that  comes  up 
from  the  suffering. 

To-day,  what  do  we  behold  ?  Fifty  years  ago,  and  a  little  more, 
that  great,  proud,  ruthless  and  unprincipled  hero,  Napoleon,  brought 
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>wn  on  the  Germans  famine,  poverty  and  suffering,  at  Berlin ;  and 
►-day,  in  consonance  with  that  retribution  which  goes  with  nations 
i  with  individuals,  William  stands  treading  down  France,  sovereign, 
aperial ;  and  all  his  path  smokes.  The  fires  ascend  from  hamlets 
ad  from  villages.  And  now,  again,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  the  history 
f  the  world,  the  great  men  commit  the  crimes,  and  the  innocent  suf- 
5T  the  penalties.  Not  they  that  legislate  ambitiously  are  the  suffer- 
re.  Not  they  that  carry  on  the  war,  but  the  peasant,  the  helpless 
Qother  and  wife,  the  little  children,  go  without  bread  and  go  with 
attered  raiment,  and  die  in  the  very  heart  of  beautiful  France. 
Jollow-hearted  corruption  has  sat  on  the  throne  and  warred  with 
Sermany. 

I  adjudicate  in  the  case  of  neither  of  these  nations ;  but  if  one 
fear  ago  I  had  been  asked  to  point  to  that  nation  whose  resources 
nemed  to  be  tho  most  ample,  and  whose  prosperity  seemed  to  be 
without  let  or  hindrance,  I  should  have  said,  "  France  is  the  strong- 
ot— the  most  militarily  strong,  at  any  rate ;"  and  God  lifted  his 
hand  and  smote  her,  and  behold  in  an  hour  she  is  desolate.  She  is 
absolutely  sitting  as  the  "  Daughter  of  Zion,"  upon  the  ground  di- 
ftheveled,  in  ashes,  and  in  utter  and  abject  humiliation.  The  shears  are 
already  cutting  off  her  territorial  kingdom  on  the  east.  Already  the 
tax-gatherer  is  collecting  her  wealth.  Already  famine  stalks  through 
her  cities  and  villages.  Iler  great  men  are  scattered.  Her  citizens 
ire  despoiled  and  wretched.  There  has  not  been,  in  your  age  nor 
in  mine,  nor  within  a  hundred  years,  a  spectacle  of  such  abject  suf- 
fering, brought  upon  so  large  a  people,  as  that  which  has  come  with 
this  tornado  of  war. 

Do  I  blame  Germany  ?  I  do  not.  She,  too,  is  a  sufferer.  There 
is  mourning  in  all  her  houses.  Multitudes  of  her  sons  go  back  no 
more.  Many  a  book  has  been  shut  for  the  last  time  by  scholarly 
hands  in  Germany.  Many  a  one  that  was  drawing  God's  secrets 
from  among  the  stars  will  never  look  through  glass  again.  Her 
universities  are  emptied.  Her  noblest  sons  have  spilled  their  blood, 
m  our  noblest  sons  spilled  theirs  in  our  late  struggle,  and  have  met 
the  same  fate,  the  divine  beneficence  of  which  God  shall  by  and  by 
reveal  to  us.  But  though,  in  resisting  the  imperious  and  unjust 
iggressions  of  France,  she  suffers  ;  yet,  as  the  scene  of  the  conflict  is 
Mi  the  fields  of  France,  she  does  not  suffer  as  France  now  suffers. 
Her  wounded  are  in  beautiful  cities.  Her  granaries  are  full  Her 
treasury  is  fulL  Her  resources  are  organized.  Her  government  is 
competent  to  take  care  of  its  people.  Every  drop  of  our  old  Ger- 
manic blood  cries  out,  "  God  bless  our  father-land  !M 

But  there  is  a  voice  of  pity  and  of  sorrow  that  cries  out,  "  God 
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spare  and  have  compassion  upon  poor  France."  The  prairies  lifted 
up  their  hands  all  summer,  and  the  corn  grew,  and  we  knew  not 
what  it  meant.  But  now  we  know  that  it  was  designed  to  be  a 
instrument  of  charity,  as  we  see  it  make  haste  to  depart  and  trawl 
across  the  deep  to  feed  starving  mouths.  Our  orchards  and  ov 
wheat-fields  yielded  abundant  harvests  last  year.  Our  anvils  and 
mills  sped  prosperously  last  year.  We  are  strong.  Our  hands  an 
full    And  that  is  not  all — we  arc  charitable. 

And  France — she  is  bone  of  our  bone,  and  blood  of  our  blood. 
On  many  a  southward  field  sleep  heroes  born  on  French  soil,  who 
laid  down  their  lives  to  achieve  our  independence.  The  name  of 
Lafayette  is  sacred.  It  is  second  to  no  other  than  that  of  Washing- 
ton itsel£  We  are  bound  to  France  by  the  ties  which  bind  all  nation 
one  to  another.  We  are  bound  to  France  by  that  great  law  of 
humanity,  which  forbids  that  we  see  suffering  without  making 
haste  to  relieve  it.  We  are  bound  to  France  by  the  memory  of 
the  services  which  she  rendered  to  us  in  the  hour  of  our  ex- 
tremest  need.  She  heard  our  birth-cry ;  she  took  us  up  when  we 
were  weak  and  helpless ;  she  cleansed  ur  ;  she  clothed  us ;  she  suckled 
us.  And  now  that  we  have  grown  strong,  and  she  is  crippled  and 
decrepit,  shall  we  hear  her  voice  imploring,  "  Gome  over  and  hdp 
me  1"  and  not  heed  it  ?  No.  We  have  the  spirit  of  men  and  brethren, 
and  our  willing  hands  shall  give  a  response  to  this  cry. 

I  have  so  made  the  sermon  this  morning  that  I  might  bring  ft 
out  to  this  issue  and  result.  I  have  been  requested,  as  all  the  clergy- 
men of  Brooklyn  have,  to  call  attention  to  the  want  of  France,  to 
make  mention  of  her  perishing  condition,  in  order  to  take  up  a  col- 
lection that  should  be  sent  as  a  testimony  of  our  sympathy  and  our 
beneficence  over  the  sea. 

You,  that  never  heard  a  cry  of  suffering  in  vain ;  you,  that  in  old 
days,  when  your  names  were  a  by-word  and  a  hissing  at  the  South, 
sent  your  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars  to  relieve  the  distressed 
in  Norfolk ;  you  that  sent  your  gold  to  the  people  of  New  Orleans 
at  a  time  when  they  despised  you,  and  when  your  name  was  op- 
probrious— shall  you  be  wanting,  in  this  day,  and  in  a  more  welcome 
service?  Your  old  genorosity  I  believe  has  not  grown  lecrepit. 
and  I  believe  that  you  will  make  a  contribution  now,  I  ill  not  *ay 
that  is  worthy  of  your  name  (that  would  be  presenting  i  'ow  motive), 
but  that  is  worthy  of  our  humanity,  of  our  Christian  sympathy, 
and  of  our  sense  of  that  obligation  which  one  nation  owes  to  another. 
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PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  thank  thee,  O  Lord  our  God !  that  through  the  pathless  way,  untrod, 
without  mark,  thou  hast  so  often  taken  us  that  we  are  familiar  with  the  road. 
We  know  not  where  thou  art,  as  men  judge;  we  know  not  what  thou  art-. 
In  part  we  know  thee  insomuch  as  we  have  something  of  our  Father  in  us, 
avnd  the  child  that  is  in  us  cries  out  unto  thee;  and  yet,  thou  art  so  much  more 
than  that,  and  hast  so  much  in  thyself  that  transcends  all  conception,  that 
r>y  searching  we  never  can  find  thee  out.    But  by  thy  power  thou  seeraest  to 
11s  as  one  near  and  well  known.    And  thy  love  and  thy  grace  have  made  us 
lore  thee  again.    We  do  not  send  our  thoughts  as  flowers  send  their  fragrance 
Into  the  air  that  comes  not  back  unto  them.    We  do  not  send  our  thoughts 
out  to  wander.    We  commune— yea,  without  voice,  without  auswer ;  and  yet 
we  have  learned  to  feel  that  thou  art  near  to  us,  and  that  we  are  near  to 
thee.    There  Is  something  that  thinks  of  us;  something  that  enfolds  us — 
though  not  by  an  arm  such  as  that  with  which  we  enfold  one  another.  Thine 
arm  is  creation.    Thy  thought  is  Providence.    Thy  heart  is  love.    How  does 
it  give  to  us  atmosphere  and  light  and  warmth !     And  because  thou  art 
greater,  we  lose  thee.    Because  we  seek  to  reduce  thee  to  the  proportion  of 
our  own  form,  and  to  the  exigencies  of  our  narrowed  and  confined  life,  we 
do  not  realize  how  present  thou  art.    How  necessary  to  us  is  thy  very  life! 
For  in  thee  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.    We  thank  thee  that  we 
live  learned  so  much.    Not  only  when  we  are  in  distress  do  we  call  unto 
thee;  not  ouly  when  all  our  own  strength  and  skill  fail,  do  we  send  forth  a 
vtgue  cry  for  help ;  but  in  the  watches  of  the  night,  and  in  the  solitary  times 
of  the  day— in  the  hours  when  the  earth  cannot  satisfy  us,  and  in  the  hours 
when  it  does  satisfy  us.    In  times  of  joy;  in  times  of  gratitude ;  in  all  times 
of  peace  and  hope;  in  all  times  of  pain  and  sorrow,  thou  art  needed  by  us; 
ud  we  feel  after  thee,  and  find  thee.    Sometimes  thou  art  seemingly  away; 
•onetimes  thou  seemest  to  hide;  but  yet  we  are  in  thy  paviliou.    The  storm 
paws,  aud  we  hear  its  terrible  steps ;  and  yet  there  we  are  protect**!,  and 
ftfe,  and  brought  forth  again  into  light.    And  we  have  learned  to  hide  our 
We  with  Christ  in  God.    Aud  we  dwell  not  unconsoious  of  our  unworthi- 
nesj.   Yea,  we  grow  more  and  more  conscious  of  our  unworthiness  as  we 
grow  in  days  and  years.    We  have  learned  to  experience  a  sweet  companion- 
ship  with  thee;  and  we  rejoice  in  thy  ineffable  grace.  We  commit  ourselves, 
dear  Father,  to  thy  paternal  care  to-day.    We  need  not  confess  our  sin.    We 
open  our  life  before  thee;  and  thou  readest  it.    Even  as  outward  things 
in*  discerned  by  the  stars  of  the  darkest  night,  so  thou  disccrnest  the  most 
hidden  things  by  the  light  that  is  in  thee,  and  not  in  them.    And  we  rejoice 
flat  thou  knowest  us  altogether.    Thou  wilt  not  therefore  be  surprised  at 
fresh  transgressions ;  at  the  outbreaking  of  sin.    Thou  hast  taken  us  with  a 
knowledge  of  our  weakness,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  our  wickedness ; 
■od  thou  knowest  how  we  shall  be  tempted,  and  how  we  shall  fall.    All 
things  ore  naked  and  open  before  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do.    And  so 
thou  hast  set  thy  seal  upon  th%t  blessed  exhortation,  Come  thou  boldly  unto 
the  throne  of  grace,  that  thou  mayest  obtain  mercy  and  find  grace  to  help  in 
thne  Of  need.    We  need  thee  to-day     We  need  thee  in  our  understandings. 
We  need  thee  in  our  affections.    We  need  thee  in  all  the  parts  and  passages 
of  our  life.   We  need  thee  at  home.   We  need  thee  by  the  wayside.   We  need 
thee  in  solitude,  and  in  thick  companies.    We  need  thee  in  the  sanctuary. 
w«  need  thee  in  the  perplexities  of  our  daily  business,  and  in  our  teinpta- 
tioofc  We  need  thee  when  we  are  ill  at  ease.  We  need  thee  waking  or  sleep- 
ty»  Everywhere  we  need  thee,  O,  thou  Spirit  of  love,  and  of  providence, 
tad  of  care !    And  we  commit  ourselves  now  to  thine  hands,  without  condi- 
gn. We  run  to  thee  as  children  run  to  us,  not  stopping  to  ask  whv,\w& 
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drawn.  And  we  rejoice  that  thou  wilt  not  put  any  away,  nor  let  them  count 
their  worth.  Thou  wilt  measure  thy  kindnesses  according  to  the  multitude 
of  thy  tender  mercies,  and  not  according  to  their  deserts. 

And  now,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  draw  to  thyself,  by  thy  love  and  good- 
ness, those  that  have  been  so  far  from  thee,  and  that  are  so  far  from  thee, 
Awaken  a  new  life  in  all  that  are  in  dark  u  ess.  Give  a  heavenly  life  to  those 
who  have  been  ministered  unto  thus  far  by  earthly  influences.  We  prey 
that  there  may  be  many  that  shall  heartily  renounce  their  sins  and  overcome 
them.  And  may  many  break  forth  into  songs.  And  may  their  voices  be  as 
the  voice  of  spring.  May  we  hear  the  sound  of  birds  that  sing  once  more, 
saying,  Spring  hath  oome  again.  May  we  hear  vocal  joy  on  every  hand. 
May  we  hear  from  those  who  pray  in  silence  and  in  secret.  May  we  hear 
from  those  who  pray  in  their  households.  May  we  hear  from  those  who 
gather  together,  two  or  three  in  thy  name.  May  they  have  thee  in  their 
midst.  May  we  hear  from  those  who  go  forth  to  teach  the  poor,  and  to 
relieve  the  suffering,  and  to  minister  to  the  sick  and  to  the  dying.  Grant,  0 
Lord  our  God!  that  they  may  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  May  they  bear 
the  very  spirit  of  their  Master  with  them.  May  they  go  forth  even  with 
tears,  sowing  seed  in  strange  places;  and  may  they  come  continually  with 
joy,  having,  their  bosom  filled  with  sheaves!  May  all  this  Church  be  a 
Church  of  ministering  spirits.  May  it  have  in  each  one  a  servant  faithful  in 
his  sphere.  May  we  be  up  and  doing  the  things  whioh  our  hands  find  to  do, 
watchiug  and  waiting  for  the  coming  of  Christ.  We  know  not  when  he  will 
come— whether  at  morning,  at  noon,  at  night,  or  at  midnight.  Therefore 
may  we  always  be  ready,  having  our  harness  on.  May  we  be  found  work- 
ing whenever  the  Master  shall  come.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  poor, 
and  comfort  them  in  their  straightened  circumstances.  Open  the  hearts  of 
those  around  about  them,  to  give  them  sympathy  and  succor.  And  we  pray 
for  all  that  are  rich,  that  they  may  not  put  their  heart  in  their  riches,  nor 
grow  vain  nor  proud,  nor  avaricious.    May  they  be  rich  in  good  works. 

We  pray  for  all  those  that  are  in  the  perplexities  and  trials  of  business. 
Give  them  a  happy  issue  from  their  trouble,  aud  overrule  al J  things  in  thy 
providence  for  their  spiritual  as  well  as  their  temporal  good. 

Bless  the  young.  May  they  make  for  themselves  the  highest  conception 
of  manhood;  and  niav  they  seek,  with  noble  ardor,  to  be  better,  more 
strong,  and  more  fruitful  in  good  than  those  who  have  gone  before  them. 

And  we  pray  for  the  old.  As  their  feet  are  beginning  to  tread  less  and 
less  strongly,  and  as  they  are  coming  near  to  the  borders  of  this  land,  may 
they  find  that  they  are  drawing  near  to  the  borders  of  the  other  land  of 
hope  und  truth  aiid  immortality. 

we  pray,  O  God!  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  sick,  and  be  with  them  this  day, 
in  their  chambers.  Hear  to  them  the  music  aud  the  prayer  aud  all  the  ser- 
vice of  devotion  in  the  sanctuary,  by  thy  Spirit.  May  they  sing  iu  heart; 
and  may  they  find  their  way  toward  Uod.  Prepare*those  who  are  appointed 
unto  death  for  a  sweet  deliverance  from  care  aud  trouble,  and  for  a  joyful 
entrance  into  thy  heavenly  kingdom. 

And  we  pray  for  all  tins  land.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  educa- 
tion may  go  forth  everywhere,  preparing  the  way  for  the  Gospel.  And 
everywhere  may  the  Gospel  raise  men  in  intelligence,  and  in  true  knowl- 
edge, and  in  virtue,  and  in  piety. 

Bless  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  speedily  they 
may  be  lifted  up  so  high  that  men  shall  not  be  able  any  longer  to  oppress 
men.  And  grant  th  it  truth,  knowledge  and  manhood  may  become  so  strong 
that  the  nations  shall  secure  peace  in  the  fear  of  God.  And  we  pray  that 
wars  and  famine  aud  pestilence  may  be  things  of  the  post.  Even  so,  Lord 
Jesus,  come  quickly.  Hast  thou  not  promised?  Wilt  thou  not  perform? 
Thou  that  hast  administered  from  age  to  age  as  if  the  life  of  man  were  a 
very  little  thing  with  thee,  oh!  delay  not  too  long,  hide  not  the  counsels  of 
thy  mercies  too  long,  lest  the  hearts  of  men  grow  weary  with  waiting.  Come. 
O,  thou  Prince  of  peace!  O,  thou  that  briugest  joyful  tidings!— come,  and 
command  the  nations  that  they  rest,  and  give  occasion  to  none  to  say  to  his 
neighbor,  Know  ye  the  Lord  ?  May  all  know  thee  from  the  greatest  uuto 
th*3  least.  Aud  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  praises  ever- 
lasting.   Ainen* 
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I  propose,  this  morning,  to  follow  the  tenor  of  the  Scripture  which 
I  read  in  your  hearing  as  *a  part  of  the  opening  service.  It  is 
remarkable  in  one  respect,  as  being  more  nearly  a  connected  view 
of  a  day  in  Christ's  life  than  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  the 
Gospel  narratives.  For  we  are  to  remember  that  those  literary  de- 
vices which  have  become  so  familiar  that  a  child  understands  them 
in  oar  day,  were  quite  unknown  to  the  simple  and  humble  recorders 
of  the  life  of  Christ.  No  one  would  think,  now,  of  writing  a  person's 
life  without  having  regard  to  the  element  of  time — without  record- 
ing events  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred,  and  in  their  prob- 
able relation  or  juxtaposition  to  each  other.  But  while  there  is  a 
aort  of  regard  in  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists  to  chronology, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  events  are  frequently  grouped  in  such 
a  way  that  all  thought  of  time  is  lost,  so  that  we  cannot  tell  whether 
a  given  parable  was  spoken  early  or  late,  or  where  five  or  six  para- 
bles are  recorded  in  one  chapter,  whether  all  of  them  were  spoken  at 
one  time,  or  whether  they  were  picked  up  like  pearls  and  strung  to- 
gether. 

Now  and  then  we  have  what  we  may  call  an  interior.  A  sort  of 
vbdow  or  door  opens,  through  which  we  may  look  in ;  and  we  seo 
I  scene  in  its  inception,  in  its  development,  and  in  its  termination. 
Itia  organized,  as  it  were,  in  itself,  so  that  we  see  it  perfectly,  just 
is  if  we  were  on  the  spot  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  And  such  I 
ihink  is  the  scene,  a  description  of  which  I  have  read  in  your  hearing. 

It  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  year  of  the  Saviour's 
oinistry — the  main,  the  harvest  year.  He  was  in  Galilee.  He  had 
teen  working  many  miracles;  he  had  been  delivering  many  dis- 
omies ;  he  had  made  one  or  two  circuits  throughout  Galilee,  preach- 
ig  in  the  cities  and  villages.  All  the  great  cities  around  the  edge 
f  the  Lake  of  Galilee  had  witnessed  his  power.  Capernaum,  which 
ad  become  his  home  after  he  was  rejected  from  Nazareth,  his 
lildhood  home,  became  his  headquarters  during  all  the  rest  of 
is  ministry.  He  had  just  delivered  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
he  next  event  recorded  in  his  history  was  the  working  of 
miracle — the  raising  to  life  of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain.     That, 
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joined  to  a' I  the  other  things  which  he  did,  had  given  a  new  im- 
pulse to  hin  fame  The  common  people  were  enthusiastic  over  him. 
There  was  uo  drawback  in  their  case.  And  although  the  Pharisee* 
had  begun  to  find  occasion  for  bitter  dislike,  they  had  not  yet 
thought  it  meet  to  break  with  him  openly.  There  were  some  secret 
councils  against  him,  but  they  had  not  assumed  much  importance 
outwardly ;  and  so,  it  may  be  said  that  he  stood  at  the  height  of  his 
popularity  at  that  time.  And  he  was  followed  and  believed  in  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  common  people.  They  believed  in  Aim,  even  if 
they  did  not  believe  in  his  doctrine.  And  he  was  not  yet  openly 
opposed  by  the  ruling  forces  of  society. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  John,  the  old  lion-heart,  was  cooped  np 
in  a  prison — in  the  castle  of  Machoerus,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea — one  of  those  old  castles  made  in  times  of  war,  perched  high  np. 
on  a  cliff,  and  looking  into  a  deep  and  dark  gorge  through  which  a 
stream  ran  from  the  eastern  mountains  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Afar  off) 
he  heard  of  the  fame  of  this  preacher.  He  had  himself  been  shut 
up.  His  work  seemed  to  have  come  to  an  end.  We  have  not  a  single 
syllable  as  to  the  man's  history ;  but  he  lay  in  that  dark  prison. 
We  know  the  history  of  the  termination  of  his  witness  and  life;  but 
of  what  he  thought  and  how  he  felt  there  is  no  record,  except  'this 
little  gleam.  As  it  were,  against  the  walls  of  this  great  castle  there 
came  echoes  of  the  miracles  and  wonders  of  Christ,  and  of  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  which  he  was  exciting  in  Galilee.  These 
echoes  had  stirred  John  up  to  know  whether  the  man  who  was  doing 
these  things  was  that  man  of  whom  he  had  been  taught  that  he  was 
the  forerunner.  And  so  he  sent  forth  some  of  his  disciples — who,  it 
seems,  were  allowed  access  to  him.  They  came  to  Christ  in  Galilee, 
and  said, 

44  John  Baptist  hath  sent  us  unto  thee,  saying,  Art  thou  he  that  should 
oome  [art  thou  the  prophet  that  was  expected]  ?  or  look  we  [waiting  and 
watching]  for  another  ?" 

Now,  it  would  seem  to  us  as  though  the  Savionr  might  have 
said,  at  once,  "  I  am  he,"  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  up  to 
this  time,  our  Saviour  had  not  declared  himself  to  be  the  Messiah. 
If  he  had  done  it  to  his  disciples,  it  was  privately.  In  public  he 
had  not  even  taken  upon  himself  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God.  He 
called  himself  the  Son  of  Man.  lie  appeared  to  the  people,  and} 
for  aught  that  he  had  said  or  done,  they  had  a  right  to  suppose  that 
he  was  simply  a  Jewish  prophet ;  and  that  was  the  testimony  which 
wont  out  in  respect  to  him.  That  was  what  the  common  people  said 
of  him. 

44  And  there  came  a  fear  on  all ;  and  they  glorified  God,  saying,  That  • 
groat  prophet  is  risen  up  among  us ;  and,  That  God  hath  YisJted  ok 
people." 
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When  John  sent  his  disciples,  therefore,  to  ask  whether  Christ  was 
the  Messiah  (for  that  is  the  purport  of  the  question),  we  should  sup- 
pose that  he  would  have  replied,  at  least  confidentially,  to  his  faith- 
ful forerunner,  John,  saying,  "  Yes,  I  can  he ;"  but  instead  of  that, 

he  said, 

M  Go  your  way,  and  tell  John  what  things  ye  hare  seen." 
[  What  things  had  they  seen  ?    It  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those 

\      fruitful  hours  in  the  Saviour's  history.     Christ  was  not  fruitful  at  all 
I      times,  either  in  his  discourses  or  in  his  marvelous  works ;  but  he  had 

periods  of  fruitfulness ;  and  he  seems  then  to  have  stood  on  the  edge 

of  one  of  them.     It  is  recorded : 

"In  that  same  hour  he  cured  many  of  their  infirmities,  and  plagues,  and 
<tf  eril  ipirit* ;  and  unto  many  that  were  blind  he  gave  sight." 

Instead  of  answering  categorically  the  question  put  to  him,  he 
nid, 

"Go  your  way,  and  tell  John  what  things  ye  have  seen  and  heard ;  how 
that  the  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the 
deal  are  raised,  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached." 

That  last  was  the  most  wonderful  stroke  of  the  whole  of  it 
In  that  corrupt  and  oppressive  age,  in  that  unfeeling,  avaricious, 
grinding  country,  under  that  despotic  government,  humanity,  tak- 
ing care  of  the  poor,  was  the  most  astonishing  of  all.  Not  the 
nidng  of  the  dead,  not  the  restoring  of  hearing  nor  sight,  was  so 
wonderful  as  that  there  should  be  a  heart  that  really  occupied  it- 
self with  thinking  01  the  poor. 

M  To  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached.    And  blessed  is  he,  whosoever  shall 
not  be  offended  in  me." 

With  that  answer  the  messengers  retired. 

This  interview  seems  to  have  given  to  Christ  a  text ;  for  he  took 
hk  texts  not  out  of  the  Old  Testament — except  those  for  synagogical 
days.  Those  he  did.  But  the  discourses  which  he  delivered  through 
the  week  were  discourses  that  sprang  from  some  incident  or  some 
history.  And  this  event  seems  to  have  given  him  a  text.  He 
began  to  question  the  multitude  as  to  why  it  was  that  they  were  in- 
terested in  John — knowing  that  they  were.  Looking  around  upon 
them,  he  said, 

"  What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  for  to  see  ?   A  reed  shaken  with 
the  wind  r» 

In  other  words,  "  Did  you  think  that  there  was  some  necroman- 
eer,  some  mountebank,  some  deft,  dextrous  man,  that,  as  it  were, 
daisied  your  eye,  as  it  is  dazzled  by  the  shaking  of  a  reed  that  stands 
weak  and  helpless  in  the  wind  ?  Did  you  go  out  to  see  a  man  that 
would  shake  before  you  with  some  spectacular  effect  that  had  no 
validity  f19  There  were  some  that  went  on  that  account,  un- 
doubtedly. 
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M  What  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ?  A  man  clothed  in  toft  raiment?  Behold 
they  which  are  gorgeously  appareled,  and  live  delicately,  are  in  Kingp? 
courts." 

It  was  as  if  he  had  said,  "  If  you  went  out  to  see  one  that  came 

ill  all  the    circumstance  of   your  land,  as  a   prince,   gorgeously 

appareled,  and  with  all  the  insignia  of  wealth  and  power  upon  him, 

you  should  not  have  gone  down  to  the  wilderness  of  the  Jordan 

That  is  not  the  place  in  which  such  men  would  appear.     You  should 

have  gone  to  cities. 

"  But  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ?  A  prophet  V* 
There  was  no  bait  that  took  so  universally  as  a  prophet,  with  the 
people  of  Palestine.  They  would  run  for  that  when  they  would  not 
run  for  anything  else.  They  were  always  hoping  for  a  prophet  They 
were  a  people  peculiarly  addicted  to  prophets.  Prophets  were  a  won- 
der. They  were  regarded  as  more  than  ordinary  men.  There  was 
nothing  that  whetted  curiosity  more.  There  was  nothing  that  the 
people  more  desired  to  have  among  them.  And  the  very  in* 
posters  assumed  to  be  prophets9   sons,  and  availed  themselves  of 

the  national  pride  and  faith  and  credulity. 

44  Yea,  I  say  unto  you,  and  much  more  than  a  prophet*" 
And  now  he  enlarges  upon  John's  character.  He  eulogizes  him. 
He  also  measures  and  ranks  him.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  follow 
and  sympathize  here.  We  are  obliged  to  take  the  declaration  at 
what  it  is  worth.  There  are  no  indicat ions  by  which  we  can  set  s 
judgment  upon  the  life  and  deeds  of  John.     This  is  the  eulogy: 

•*  I  say  unto  you,  Among  those  that  are  born  of  women  there  u  not  a 
greater  prophet  than  John  the  Baptist." 

When  you  recall  such  men  as  Samuel,  as  Elijah,  as  El isha,  as 
Jeremiah,  as  Isaiah,  as  Ezekiel,  and  as  the  constellation  of  minor 
prophets,  and  when  you  recollect  what  deeds  they  performed,  it  seems 
very  strange  that  this  lone  preacher  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Jordan 
should  have  been  ranked  with  them,  and  preferred  before  them. 
Certainly,  he  never  was  occupied  with  any  such  events  of  history 
as  the  prophet  of  Ahab's  day  was.  Certainly,  he  was  not  concerned 
much  with  scenes  of  weird  and  dramatic  effect  as  the  old  prophets 
were.  Clothed  in  skins,  as  often  they  were  (I  suppose  that  if  we  had 
seen  Elijah  we  would  have  believed  him  to  be  a  Bedouin,  and  a  wild 
Bedouin  at  that — an  Arab) ;  attired  in  the  costume  that  they  used  to 
wear ;  bold  as  they  were  in  their  manners ;  coming  and  going  at  seasons 
unexpected  ;  appearing  and  disappearing  in  the  same  hour ;  running 
on  foot,  and  outrunning  chariots  and  horsemen ;  having  that  peculi* 
ariy  wild  and  dramatic  character  which  belonged  to  the  Oriental; 
flashing  denunciations  before  the  people ;  shaking  kings  upon  their 
thrones ; — certainly,  when  you  think  of  these  prophets,  there  seems  to 
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"be  nothing  to  justify  the  declaration  respecting  John  that  no  man 
torn  of  woman  was  equal  to  him.  And  I  suppose  it  must  have  referred 
to  a  certain  grandeur  of  nature  that  was  in  him.  I  suppose  there  must 
have  been  in  him  a  certain  largeness  of  spirit,  a  certain  sincerity  of 
disposition,  a  certain  breadth  of  moral  constitution  and  inner  life,  tc 
which  reference  was  made.     I  suppose  he  must  have  been  so  organ- 
ised that  those  who  approached  him  felt  that  he  was  an  august  man, 
made  upon  a  larger  pattern  than  ordinary  men.      Although  he  did 
not  perform  as  many  functions,  or  have  as  many  social  relations,  as 
persons  that  went  before  him,  he  undoubtedly  was  the  mightiest  of 
them,  and  went  down  deeper,  and  stretched  out  wider,  and  lifted 
himself  up  higher.     But  as  we  did  not  see  him,  and  as  these  other 
prophets  are  more  prominently  set  forth  in  the  records  of  history,  it 
always  seems  to  us  as  though  this  eulogy  was  somewhat  extrava- 
gant.   Christ,  however,  measures  John,  and  ranks  him,  saying, 

"There  ii  not  a  greater  prophet  than  John  the  Baptist:  but  [mark  this] 
he  that  ia  least  in  the  kingdom  of  God  is  greater  than  he." 

That  is,  u  In  that  new  kingdom  which  I  am  bringing  in ;  in  that 
new  kingdom  in  which  the  sweet  moral  nature  of  man  shall  predom- 
inate over  the  harsh  and  acerb  passions  and  appetites ;  in  that  new 
kingdom  in  which  the  supcrsensuous  faculties  shall  be  enthroned,  and 
the  gross  and  basilar  instincts  shall  be  servitors — in  that  new  king- 
dom, John  himself  shall  seem  coarse."    He  was  a  stern  man,  built 
according  to  the  pattern,  and  the  best  pattern,  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, speaking  to  the  conscience  and  to  the  fear  of  men,  and  vindi- 
cating the  visible  law  and  the  institutions  of  his  country,  and  bring- 
ing home  to  men  the  consciousness  of  their  weakness  and  wicked- 
ness.   He  was  an  honored  and  stalwart  and  stanch  man.     But  he 
had  not  the  blossoming  elements  of  grace  and  sweetness,  he  had  not 
the  heavenly  mindedness,  which  belonged  to  the  new  empire  of  faith 
and  love.     And  the  least  in  the  new  kingdom  would  be  greater 
than  he. 

This  leads  Jesus  to  consider,  next,  his  own  success,  as  contrasted 
with  John's.  You  perceive  how  wonderfully  events  fall  out  in  se- 
quence, in  chronological  order,  here.  He  evidently  was  thinking  of 
the  interviews  which  had  taken  place  between  him  and  the  people, 
and  of  John's  ministrations  among  them ;  and  he  said, 

"  Whereunto  then  shall  I  liken  the  men  of  this  generation  ?  and  to  what 
are  they  like  r 

And  then  a  figure  rose  up  in  his  mind.  For  Jesus  was  one  who 
did  not  ask  dignified  things  to  bear  out  feeble  thoughts.  He  had 
Bach  power  in  his  thought  that  he  could  take  insignificant  things 
and  make  them  dignified* 
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You  shall  see  in  every  house,  children  playing  at  various  gam* 
Tou  shall  see  in  the  corner  of  the  nursery  two  or  three  little  girii 
gathered  together,  and  with  their  tiny  dishes,  playing  u  have  com- 
pany." Or  they  go  through  a  mimic  representation  of  some  other 
phase  of  life.  Now  a  doll  is  sick,  and  the  doctor  is  called,  and  tin 
doll  must  take  some  medicine.  And  all  the  expostulations  are  em- 
ployed which  have  been  addressed  to  the  little  lady  herself  at  differ- 
ent times  when  she  has  been  sick.  She  insists  that  the  dose  is  not 
bitter  but  sweet,  and  resorts  to  all  manner  of  gentle  little  falsehoods 
which  it  seems  have  been  practiced  upon  her.  And  so  in  a  variety 
of  ways  the  children  imitate  life.  On  another  occasion  you  will  see 
gone  through  with  all  the  circumstance  of  the  reception  of  com- 
pany. At  one  time  or  another  you  will  see  enacted  in  children's 
plays  pretty  much  all  that  they  have  seen  in  life. 

So  in  the  olden  times  human  nature  was  true  to  itsel£  Children 
used  to  gather  in  the  open  squares,  in  the  market  places,  and  play 
their  games.  And  sometimes  they  would  say,  "  Let  us  play  wed- 
ding ;"  and  they  would  pipe  and  make  music,  as  if  the  company  were 
going  out  to  arrange  themselves ;  and  there  would  be  the  litttle  mimic 
procession.  At  other  times  they  would  say,  "No,  let  us  play  funeraL" 
And  then  they  would  put  on  lugubrious  looks,  and  dishevel  as  much 
as  possible  their  hair,  and  make  believe  sorrow.  Some  would  cry  t 
little,  and  the  rest  would  groan,  and  hone,  and  u  take  on,"  as  the 
saying  is.     And  so  they  would  mimic  a  funeral  scene. 

And  you  have  seen  children  that  would  get  "mad'*  and  would  not 

play.    It  seems  that  it  was  just  so  at  that  time,  and  there.     And 

that  is  just  the  thing  that  struck  Christ's  mind.    The  scene  came  np 

in  his  imagination  of  children  in  the  market-place,  where  one  says  to 

another,  "  We  piped  unto  you,  and  you  would  not  dance,  And  then, 

seeing  that  you  did  not  want  that,  we  tried  the  other  thing,  and 

mourned  to  you  ;  and  then  you  would  not  play.  You  would  not  play 

either  wedding  or  funeral.    You  would  not  play  at  all."    It  was  that 

distinctive  scene  from  childhood  that  our  Saviour  seized.     And  he 

said : 

*•  Whereunto  then  shall  I  liken  the  men  of  this  generation  ?  and  to  what 
are  they  like  ?  They  are  like  unto  children  sitting  in  the  market-place,  and 
calling  one  to  another,  and  saying,  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  hate 
not  danced';  we  have  mourned  to  you,  and  ye  have  not  wept." 

Then  he  made  just  that  application.    "This  generation,"  he  said, 

"  have  been  tried  both  by  things  touching  fear  and  sorrow,  and  by 

things  touching  joy  and  pleasure  and  hope,  John  came  neither  eating 

nor  drinking.  He  was  an  ascetic.  He  was  bred  in  the  wilderness.  He 

was  clothed  in  skins.  He  fed  upon  locusts  and  wild  honey — the  coars- 
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• 
est  and  meanest  of  cheap  food.    He  came  as  a  stern  man,  and  laid  down 

the  law  to  men.    And  what  did  they  do  ?     Well,  some  followed 
him;  hat  the  great  mass  of  the  people  said, '  Why,  he  hath  a  devil/  " 
That  is,  they  called  him  crazy.      They  used  to  think  that  demoniac 
l       pooiesgiong  were  the  origin  of  insanity.    And  they  said  of  John,  "  He 
$       is  a  fantastic,  insane  man,  and  he  lives  in  the  wilderness,  and  teaches 
i      and  preaches  these  things  because  his  brain  is  out  of  order."     That 
i      was  the  fate  which  befel  a  man  who  was  endeavoring  to  impress  upon 
|      men  pare  morality,  and  all  the  requirements  of  the  eternal  govern- 
ment of  God.  Such  was  the  effect  which  he  produced,  that  they  turned 
away  from  his  message,  and  said,  "  He  is  crazy."     Then  the  Son  of 
Man  came  eftting  and  drinking.     He  left  the  wilderness.     He  came 
hack  into  civilized  life.     He  dwelt  in  villages  and  towns  according 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people.    He  went  forth  preaching 
of  familiar  things.     And  his  preaching  was  lighted  up  by  much  that 
was  attractive  and  congenial     By  ten  thousand  sympathies  he  made 
himself  dear  to  the  people.     And  what  is  said  about  him  ?  '  Behold 
a  gluttonous  man  and  a  winebibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sin- 
ner*/ 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  testimony  of  all  the  peo- 
ple.   We  are  not  to  suppose,  as  some  have  rashly  taught,  that  Christ 
lived  so  convivially  that  it  was  the  impression  throughout  the  com- 
munity that  he  was  a  bon  vivant     This  is  the  voice  of  that  part  of 
the  community  that  desired  to  find  something  against  him.     Among 
the  common  people  there  was  no  such  thing  said.     He  did  eat  and 
drink  with  men ;  and  he  ate  and  drank  as  they  ate  and  drank.  When 
he  was  in  the  houses  of  the  poor,  he  ate  their  plain  fare ;  and  when 
he  was  in  the  houses  of  the  rich,  he  ate  the  dishes  which  burdened 
their  tables.     They  made  feasts  for  him ;  and  when  they  poured  the 
wine  of  the  country,  he  drank  the  wine  of  the  country.     When  they 
set  before  him  the  luxuries  of  the  country,  he  partook  of  the  luxuries 
of  the  country.     He  made  himself  a  man  among  men.     He  fell  in 
with  the  customs  of  the  people  among  whom  he  sojourned.   Nothing 
is  more  striking  than  how  perfect  a  Jew  he  was,  than  how  rigorous 
he  was  in  his  conformity  to  the  modes  of  life  in  accordance  with 
which  he  was  brought  up.  So  much  of  a  Jew  was  he,  that  he  did  not 
abandon  the  synagogue.     Every  Sabbath  found  him  in  his  place 
worshiping  with  the  people,  as  was  the  custom  of  his  country.    And 
When  he  preached  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  lest  the  people  should 
suppose  that  he  was  seeking  to  bring  in  a  new  custom,  he  said, 

"Think  not  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the  prophets :  I  am  not  come 
totatroy,  but  to  fulfill.  For  I  verily  say  unto  you, Till  heaven  and  earth  pan, 
one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled." 
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He  did  not  wish  them  to  think  that  he  desired  to  overthrow  their 
old  system.  On  the  contrary,  he  asserted  his  Hebraism ;  he  declared 
his  faith  in  the  old  Mosaic  institutions;  and  he  did  it  all  his  life, 
through  his  whole  career,  and  to  the  very  last  of  it  A  stranger, 
knowing  nothing  of  his  history,  would  scarcely  have  discriminated 
him  in  any  respect  from  a  model  Jew,  so  perfectly  had  he  adapted 
himself  to  the  ways  of  the  people.  He  was,  therefore,  a  man  among 
men.  And  his  enemies  said,  "  He  is  a  glutton,"  because  he  sat  at 
meat  with  rich  men;  and  "  He  is  a  winebibber,  a  friend  of  publicans 
and  sinners,"  because  he  went  down  from  the  high  places  where  he 
consorted  with  the  rich,  to  the  poorest  and  lowest  and  most  despised, 
and  consorted  with  them. 

Here,  then,  had  come  the  ascetic  John  and  the  social  Christ ;  here 
had  come  the  ministration  of  terror  on  the  conscience,  and  here  had 
come  the  ministration  of  hope  on  the  heart ;  here  had  come  the  rude 
man  of  the  wilderness  that  thundered  repentance  in  the  ears  of  the 
terrified  crowd,  and  here  had  come  the  man  that  dropped  tears  with 
the  weepers,  that  stopped  the  bier  and  called  the  dead  to  life  again, 
and  gave  back  to  the  stricken  mother  her  only  sou ;  here  came  the 
man  that  little  children  ran  to,  and  clasped,  and  climbed  up  upon; 
here  came  the  man  that  was  everywhere  sought  by  the  high  and  by 
the  low,  by  the  gentle  and  the  humble — and  what  was  the  result? 
It  was  said  to  them,  "  Let  us  play  funeral"  (going  back  to  the  image 
of  the  children),  and  they  would  not;  and  then  it  was  said  to  them, 
"  Let  us  play  wedding,"  and  they  would  not.  They  would  not  take 
the  truth  that  they  needed  to  make  them  better  men,  either  from 
John  or  from  Christ.  They  would  not  take  it  from  one  that  repre- 
sented intellect  and  conscience,  nor  would  they  take  it  from  one  that 

represented  heart  and  faith. 

"  But  wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  children." 

That  is  the  end  of  this  discourse.  And  with  this  narrative,  thus 
drawn  out ;  with  this  picture  of  the  method  of  Christ's  teaching,  of 
the  way  in  which  he  found  his  subjects,  and  of  the  kind  of  incidents 
which  he  brought  in  for  illustration  to  make  the  truth,  not  abstract 
and  remote  and  systematic,  but  homely  and  most  familiar;  with  this 
interior  view,  as  it  were,  of  a  portion  of  a  day's  labor,  we  shall  leave 
the  historic  and  descriptive  part,  and  proceed  to  a  few  points  of 
practical  application. 

1.  The  faults  which  men  are  accustomed  to  find  wTith  religion  and 
with  its  ministrations,  are  symptoms,  not  so  much  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  external  things,  as  of  the  condition  of  their  own  hearts.  It  w 
true  that  religious  institutions  are  very  imperfect.  None  feel  this 
more  than  those  who  administer  them,  or  are  responsible  for  them.  It 
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ii  true  that  they  who  preach  the  truth  are  very  weak  men,  ai.d  preach 
with  many  errors  and  much  imperfection.  None  know  this  so  well 
as  those  who  preach  the  most.  And  there  are  many  in  the  community 
who  stand  quite  disconnected  from  any  true  religious  work,  or  any 
useful  occupation  of  beneficence  or  of  mercy,  aud  are  perpetually 
finding  fault  with  churches,  and  with  ministers,  and  with  ail  the  va- 
ried institutions  which  have  sprung  up  under  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
i  And  they  would  fain  make  us  believe  that  the  reason  why  they  are 
'  not  better,  is  that  these  things  are  so  poor.  But,  after  all,  the  reason 
why  men  are  not  truly  spiritual  and  Christian,  is  not  the  incompe- 
tence of  external  institutions ;  it  is  not  the  poorness  of  preaching ;  it 
is  not  the  imperfections  of  the  church ;  it  is  not  that  there  are  so 
many  unadaptations  in  the  external  institutions  of  the  religious  world. 
It  is  that  men  have  at  heart  an  indisposition  to  conform  to  that  by 
which  they  might  go  out  of  the  animal  and  lower  life,  into  the  spir- 
itual Hie.  The  trouble  is  in  the  men  themselves,  and  not  in  the  in- 
stitutions that  surround  them.  They  are  like  sick  children.  What- 
ever the  nurse  may  bring,  whether  it  be  of  food,  or  of  drink,  or  of 
some  object  of  amusement,  the  child  pushes  it  pettishly  away.  Noth- 
ing suits  the  child.  It  is  not  because  the  picture  is  not  beautiful ;  it 
is  not  because  the  drink  is  not  cooling  and  palatable ;  it  is  not  be- 
cause the  food  is  not  good :  it  is  because  the  irritable  nerve  is  such 
that  nothing  seems  good,  no  matter  how  good  it  may  be,  and  nothing 
seems  desirable,  no  matter  how  attractive  it  may  be.  And  there  are 
hundreds  of  men  in  every  community  who  refuse  to  bow  down  the 
pride  of  their  nature,  and  who  refuse  to  accept  the  service  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  because  of  the  heart  that  they  carry  in  them,  al- 
though the  reasons  which  they  allege  are  reasons  of  exterior  religion. 
2.  When  men  are  under  the  full  dominion  of  worldly  passions, 
you  cannot  change  them  by  any  modifications  of  manner.  I  do  not 
mean  by  that,  that  there  is  no  skill  to  be  used ;  I  do  not  mean  that 
there  is  not  a  difference  between  power  and  weakness  in  preaching ; 
I  do  not  mean  that  clear  thinking  is  not  better  than  feeble  thinking, 
or  none  at  all ;  I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  not  an  art,  and  a  sublime 
art,  in  winning  men,  so  that  they  shall  be  tempted  or  persuaded  to 
leave  their  evil  ways.  But  this  I  say:  There  is  no  thinking,  and 
no  combination  of  arguments,  and  no  skill,  that  can  reach  to  over- 
throw men's  pride,  aud  men's  avarice,  and  men's  selfishness  and  sor- 
didness.  There  is  no  power  short  of  the  Spirit  of  God  that  can  do  it. 
When  the  heart  of  man  is  fortified  in  his  weakness  ;  when  it  is  des- 
perately set  in  him  to  do  evil,  all  that  men  can  do  is  to  break  upon 
them  as  the  sea  breaks  on  the  rocky  shore.  It  is  the  sea  that  is 
lent  back,  and  the  rock  that  stands  firm.    There  are  scores  of  men 
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who  live  for  the  flesh;  who  live  under  the  dominion  of  the  senses; 
and  who  yet  live  in  the  full  light  of  truth.  None  know  it  better 
than  they.  There  are  men  that  have  read  every  word  of  Scripture; 
there  are  men  that  are  familiar  with  every  argument  and  statement 
in  theology ;  there  are  men  that  have  known  and  seen  much  of  the 
power  of  God  in  revivals ;  but  there  is  within  them  that  fixed,  rooted, 
toughened  life  of  sin  that  refuses  to  yield  itself  to  any  power  which 
can  be  wielded  merely  by  the  hands  of  men. 

3.  And  that  which  is  true  of  individuals,  is  true  also  of  com-  < 
munities.  There  are  many  men  who  find  fault  with  reformations  in 
communities,  complaining  that  they  were  not  wisely  begun ;  that 
they  were  not  carried  forward  skillfully ;  that  they  were  instituted 
by  rough  men  ;  that  harsh  measures  were  employed  ;  that  therefore 
prejudices  were  engendered,  that  men  were  exasperated,  their  lower 
nature  being  excited, — all  of  which  is  true.  It  is  memorably  true 
of  the  struggle  that  we  waged  for  human  liberty.  It  is  true  that 
if  we  were  to  go  back  and  examine  the  pioneers  in  that  struggle, 
and  measure  their  career,  we  would  have  no  right  to  believe  that 
they  could  have  succeeded.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  they,  as  instru- 
ments, did  succeed.  There  was  a  Providence  of  which  they  were 
pioneers,  which  they  did  not  understand,  and  which  we  do  not 
understand.  There  was  a  purpose  of  God ;  and  they,  as  it  were, 
were  flung  out  as  avant  couriers,  not  knowing  themselves  the  mes- 
sage which  they  were  carrying.  But  if  you  measure  them  by  any 
approved  standard  of  skill,  or  any  history  of  success,  they  were  un- 
skilled in  their  mode  of  approaching  the  community.  And  yet,  if 
they  had  been  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves,  it  would  have 
made  no  difference.  It  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  hearts  of 
men  were  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil,  and  in  which  lust,  laziness,  and 
lucre — the  three  prime  demons  of  slavery — held  the  hearts  and  pur- 
poses of  men.  No  wisdom,  and  no  moral  power,  could  ever  have  tempt- 
ed them  to  relax  their  hold  upon  their  ill-gotten  gains,  or  to  remit  their 
captives  to  liberty  again.  When,  therefore,  men  said, "  Abolition  might 
have  come  long  ago  ;  and  yet  the  evils  of  slavery  were  augmented," 
it  was  finding  fault,  first,  on  the  one  side,  with  John,  and  then,  on  the 
other  side,  with  Jesus.  At  one  time  they  were  appealed  to  by  that 
which  was  gentle,  and  inviting,  and  winning,  and  at  another  time  by 
that  which  was  threatening  ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would 
meet  them.  They  did  not  want  to  be  met.  John  came  neither  eating 
nor  drinking,  and  they  said  that  he  had  a  devil ;  and  then  Christ 
came  eating  and  drinking,  and  they  said  that  he  was  a  glutton.  The 
Quakers  came  with  peace,  and  they  received  no  better  fare  than 
Garrison,  who  came  with  war.     It  might  have  been  better  or  worse* 
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* 
Mending  to  circumstances ;  but  the  trouble  was  that  the  hearts  of 

men  did  not  mean  to  give  up.  The  kingdom  of  Satan  was  within ; 
the  armed  man  did  not  mean  to  be  dispossessed ;  and  nothing 
bat  the  terrific  revolutions  that  shook  down  the  nation  were  com- 
petent to  remedy  the  evil  that  was  eating  out  the  life  of  the  people. 
4.  It  will  encourage  and  comfort  all  those  who  are  laboring 
without  immediate  results,  whether  it  be  for  themselves,  for  their 
households,  for  the  communities  in  which  they  dwell,  or  for  any 
great  reformatory  objects  which  are  the  outspringings  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ,  to  know  that  the  two  greatest  preachers — John  and 
Christ,  respectively — looked  over  the  field  where  they  had  spent 
their  lives,  laboring  about  equal  periods  (probably  about  two  yearn 
each),  and  saw  little  fruit  as  the  result  of  their  labors.  Christ  went 
through  his  whole  life  conscious  that  he  was  doing  immediately  but 
little.  He  gathered  no  church.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  no  church 
that  was  to  be  gathered.  He  set  aside  nothing  of  the  ancient  sys- 
tem. He  left  that  to  be  corrected,  so  far  as  it  was  erroneous,  by  tho 
advancing  force  of  the  new  principle.  'The  disciples  themselves  did 
not  believe  that  they  were  sent  to  found  a  church.  Men  tell  us  that 
the  apostles  did.  How,  then,  shall  we  account  for  the  fact  that 
twenty  years  after  Paul's  conversion  and  Christ's  ascension,  Paul 
was  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  apostles  came  to  him  and  said,  "  It  is 
charged  that  you  do  not  believe  in  Moses,  and  in  his  institutes. 
Now  there  are  two  men  under  vows,  and  going  up  to  cleanse  them* 
■ehes :  do  you  go  with  them  into  the  temple  and  pay  their  charges, 
that  it  may  be  a  testimony  that  you  do  believe  in  Moses,  and  in  the 
temple,  and  in  the  institutes  of  the  old  economy  " ;  and  that  for  that  very 
sake,  Paul  did  go  up  into  the  temple  and  pay  those  men's  charges, 
calling  the  priests  to  witness,  that  it  might  be  reported  of  him,  and 
that  it  might  everywhere  be  known,  that  he  was  not  attempting  to 
do  away  with  Mosaism.  And  is  it  to  be  supposed,  when  for  twenty 
fears  the  Christians  all  met  in  the  temple,  and  the  synagogue  was 
the  place  where  they  worshiped,  and  there  was  not  a  Chris* 
tian  church  separate  from  and  independent  of  Judaism — is  it  to  be 
•opposed,  when  this  was  the  case,  that  Christ  had  filled  the  minds 
°f  the  apostles  with  the  idea  of  an  absolutely  new  church,  and  an 
entirely  new  economy,  as  we  are  taught  thai  he  had  ?  No,  there 
▼as  nothing  of  this  kind.  Christ  did  not  break  away  from  tho 
church  of  his  fathers.  He  left  that  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
process  of  growth.  He  simply  said  this :  "  No  outward  form  of 
church  whatever,  no  externality,  shall  influence  men."  None  was 
°onditioned  or  transmitted.  Nor  did  his  private  discourses  with  his 
Naples  lay  the  foundation  for  any.    As  a  matter  of  InaXorj  ^  *\1 
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modern  churches  have  been  the  outgrowth  of  the  old  synagogue, 
little  by  little.  It  was  a  hundred  years  after  Christ  was  on  earth 
before  there  were  any  churches  like  our  Christian  churches.  The 
whole  thought  that  the  Christianity  of  modern  times  was  laid  oat 
in  perspective  by  Christ,  as  an  architect's  plans  are  laid  out,  and 
that  the  apostles  and  disciples  were  told  just  how  to  organize  the 
church,  and  just  what  to  do  in  carrying  it  on,  is  fabulous.  There  is 
not  a  historical  basis  for  a  single  part  of  it.  Christ,  as  a  Jew,  and 
as  a  preacher  of  spirituality,  declared  that  Moses  and  the  prophet* 
rightly  interpreted  to  themselves  the  higher  spiritual  life.  And  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  ministry  was  to  develop  the  spiritual  side  of  man, 
and  then  let  it,  by  the  process  of  development,  provide  its  own  in- 
stitutions, and  come  down,  as  it  has,  through  long  periods  of  time, 
and  thus  reach  its  final  issue,  as  everything  else  does  in  the  great 
scheme  of  progressive  development. 

And  so,  when  Christ  looked  over  his  own  ministry  and  life, 
though  he  came  to  give  himself  a  ransom  for  many ;  though  he 
knew  that  in  himself,  and  in  the  truths  which  he  made  known  to 
men,  lay  the  seed  of  future  history;  although  he  felt  that  he  brought 
into  the  world  the  new  kingdom,  and  the  higher  life ;  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  was,  comparatively  speaking,  a  cipher.    He  gathered 
no  great  bands.     Multitudes  came  after  him,  and  then  divided  and 
went  home.     There  was  no  fixed  church  in  any  such  sense  as  we 
now  understand  the  term  church.     There  was  no  sect,  there  was  no 
school,  there  were  no  great  denominational  influences,  around  about 
him.    When  he  died,  how  was  it  ?    There  were  about  five  or  six  hun- 
dred men  who  retained  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  him.    They 
were  scattered  up  and  down  throughout  the  land.     That  was  all! 
Look  !     See  the  women  going  apart  to  mourn  and  grieve  in  a  cham- 
ber.   Here  and  there  scattered  throughout  Jerusalem  were  those 
who  had  been  most  intimate  with  him.    Look  at  them  walking  along 
the  dusty  way,  climbing  the  hill  westward  to  Emmaus,  giving  ex- 
pression  to  their  disappointment  at  his  defeat,  and  saying, "  We 
trusted  that  it  had  been  he  which  would  have  redeemed  Israel."  See 
how,  when,  at  last,  he  went  out  to  Bethany  and  was  taken  from 
their  sight,  there  were  not  more  than  could  go  back  to  Jerusalem 
and  assemble  in  a  single  upper  room.    They  were  all  that  were  left. 
And  this  was  everything  that  was  apparent  of  the  work  of  God 
manifest  in  the  llcsh.     This  was  the  ministration  of  Christ  in  its  im- 
mediate results.     And  yet,  although  there  was  so  little  for  the  sight, 
all  the  indications  of  modern  history  go  to  show  that  there  was  a 
leaven  of  Christ  which  has  been  silently  working,  and  which  will 
work  till  the  whole  is  leavened. 
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Are  you  working  in  a  like  spirit,  parents  ?  In  your  children, 
fractions,  and  not  rightly  organized,  it  may  be,  arc  natures  that 
must  be  waited  for  until  some  years  further  down,  when  they  shall  get 
the  help  of  their  now  undeveloped  faculties  ;  and  are  you  counseling 
and  restraining  them,  and  praying  with  them  ?  Are  you  discouraged 
because  your  labors  seem  so  great,  and  the  fruits  seem  so  little  ? 
Remember  the  labors  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  ;  and  remember 
the  labors  of  the  Shepherd,  Jesus  himself!  Remember  how  he  gave 
his  whole  life,  and  reaped  almost  nothing  in  his  own  time.  He  shall 
see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied  ;  but  only  far  down  in 
the  future  And  shall  the  disciple  be  more  than  the  Master  ?  Shall 
the  servant  be  greater  than  his  Lord  ?  Shall  we  be  discouraged  and 
not  have  heart  to  work  on  and  on,  because  we  do  not  immediately 
see  the  fruit  of  our  labor  ? 

Of  those  that  labor  out  of  the  family,  and  in  the  church,  how 
many  there  are  that  see  the  church  itself  feeble,  its  communicants 
few,  and  its  influence  in  the  community  small !  How  many  there 
ue  who  have  spent  ten  years,  fifteen  years,  a  score  of  years,  in  one 
place,  bearing  witness  and  preaching  as  their  Master  before  them 
lid,  and  yet  who  have  but  very  little  that  cheers  and  comforts  them ! 
Tf  they  have  been  indolent,  that  is  one  reason  for  it ;  but  in  many 
inch  cases  they  have  been  faithful,  conscientious,  godly  men.  And 
irhy  should  they  complain.  If  the  Master  spent  his  life  freely,  why 
ihould  not  they,  his  disciples,  if  it  please  God,  be  willing  to  stand 
11  the  field  of  duty,  and  pour  out  their  lives  ? 

There  is  something  higher  in  an  unsuccessful  ministry  carried 
rat  faithfully  to  the  end,  than  there  is  in  a  very  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful ministry.     Any  man  can  work  when  every  stroke  of  his  hand 
wings  down  the  fruit  rattling  from  the  tree  to  the  ground  ;  but  to 
abor  in  season  and  out  of  season,  under  every  discouragement,  by 
he  pow  r  ol  faith,  through  years  and  years  and  years,  and  to  die,  as 
ioocs  did,  without  the  sight  of  the  promised  land — that  requires  a 
leroism  which  is  transcendent.    It  may  not  shine  nor  illustrate  itself 
m  earth ;  but  it  will  be  seen  in  heaven.     For  there  be  those  that 
re  first  here  who  shall    be  last  in   the  other  world,   and  those 
hat  are  last  here,  who  shall  be  first- there.   Many  a  humble  man,  who 
las  had  no  success  in  this  world,  many  a  pastor  in  some  outlying 
ihurch  who  has  labored  long  and  faithfully  without  any  visible 
waits,  many  a  poor  missionary  who  has  spent  his  whole  life  in  un- 
*equited  service,  shall  himself  be  amazed,  amidst  the  amazement  of 
ill  that  behold,  to  find  how  high  he  rises  and  stands  in  the  last  great 
lay.    He  goes  up  as  one  that  has  nothing  to  carry  him  ;  and  behold, 
*he  shines  as  the  stars  that  shone  over  him  in  the  firmament." 
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And  that  which  is  true  of  pastoral  labor,  is  just  as  true  of  lay 
labor  in  churches,  or  of  labor  in  reformatory  enterprises  which  are 
carried  on  outside  of  the  churches.    Those  that  labor  in  the  cause  of 
temperance,  and  those  that  labor  for  the  rectification  of  morals — how 
often  they  are  discouraged !    It  is  comparatively  an  easy  thing  to 
put  a  broken  bone  in  its  place  again,  and  reset  the  joint  in  its  socket; 
but  it  is  not  an   easy  thing  to   control,  and  rightly  develop,  the 
enormous  resources  of  pride.    It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  suppress 
the  jealousies  and  hatreds  and  rancors  of  the  human  heart  The  man 
that  undertakes  to  rectify  the  times  in  which  he  lives,  undertakes  to 
do,  not  only  a  gigantic  work  of  faith  and  patience,  but  one  that  he  most 
make  up  his  mind  to  pursue,  not  according  to  sight,  but  according 
to  faith.     And  no  man,  I  think,  ever  puts  the  plow  into  the  furrow 
and  does  not  look  back,  and  sows  good  seed  therein,  that  a  harvest 
does  not  follow.     If  he  does  not  reap  the  fruit  of  his  sowing,  other 
men  will.    If  you  are  laying  right  foundations,  though  you  may  not 
build  on  them,  other  men  shall,  and  the  topstones  shall  yet  go  up 
with  shoutings  of,  "  Grace,  grace  unto  it." 

Let  us,  then,  take  comfort  from  this  scene  in  the  life  of  our 
Saviour.  If  we  suffer  obloquy,  if  we  are  rejected  of  men,  and  if  we 
reap  but  little  fruit  from  much  labor,  let  us  remember  that  we  are  in 
the  school  of  Him  who  came  to  give  his  life  for  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  but  reaped  almost  nothing  in  that  age.  He  died  for  the 
world ;  but  he  had  to  re-ascend  to  his  Father's  throne  and  sit  patiently 
waiting  through  the  centuries,  before  he  could  see  of  the  travail  of 
his  soul  and  be  satisfied. 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  draw  near  to  thee  our  heavenly  Father,  with  the  memory  of  toy 
goodness  upon  us.  Ever  since  we  were  born,  thou  hast  commanded  all 
things  to  serve  us.  The  heaven  above ;  the  earth  beneath ;  all  the  course* 
of  thy  providence,  and  the  life  thereof,  which  is  of  thy  grace— these  things 
have  worked  together  to  bring  us  up  out  of  nature,  and  its  grossness,  and 
ignorance,  and  darkness,  and  selfishness,  into  the  life  of  Christ,  where  to 
peace,  and  purity,  and  joy,  and  hope,  and  all  gentleness  and  goodness.  We 
thank  thee  for  all  the  ministration  of  the  past;  for  the  knowledge  which 
has  been  vouchsafed  to  us ;  for  the  influences  which  have  l>cen  provided, 
and  registered,  and  brought  continually  to  bear  upon  us ;  for  all  restraint; 
for  all  incitement.  We  thank  thee  for  our  homes,  and  for  all  that  there  is 
in  them  that  we  yet  delight  to  honor  with  affectionate  and  reverential 
memory;  for  their  example  and  faith  that  have  gone  before.  We  thank 
thee  for  all  the  influences  which  early  came  from  thee,  from  thy  ohurch, 
from  thy  word,  from  faithful  witnesses.  We  thank  thee  for  all  that  fellow- 
•hip  and  sweet  society  in  which  we  have  been  brought  up. 
And  now,  O  Lord !  we  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  continued  thy  mercies  to 
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oi  even  onto  this  day.  The  lines  hare  fallen  to  us  in  pleasant  places.  We 
hare  a  goodly  heritage.  How  much  thou  hast  vouchsaf ed  to  us  in  the  life 
that  we  hare  led  in  this  house !  How  many  have  been  the  days  (as  we  look 
back  upon  them,  they  are  innumerable)  of  rich  experience !  What  heights 
hare  we  ascended  1  What  visions  have  we  beheld !  What  joys  have  been 
distilled  upon  us  from  above!  What  weariness  has  been  rested!  What 
doubts  have  been  dispelled !  What  hopes  have  l>een  kindled !  What  as- 
pirations have  been  excited!  How  near  hast  thou  brought- to  us  things 
which  before  were  invisible!  How  easily  have  we  been  able  to  reach  forth 
and  pluck  from  the  tree  of  life  the  leaves  that  were  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations.  We  rejoice  in  all  the  past,  and  take  courage,  and  look  forward  into 
the  future,  believing  that  the  same  God  that  hath  guided  us  thus  far  will 
guide  us  unto  the  end.  And  as  unto  a  faithful  friend  we  commit  the  keeping 
of  our  souls  to  thee,  O,  Father!  to  thee,  O  Redeemer  and  Saviour!  to  thee, 
0,  sanctifying  Spirit!  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  the  life  which  we  live 
may  be  a  life,  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  spirit.  And  in  the  time  to  come 
may  we  not  fall  behind  the  privilege  of  the  times  gone  by.  May  we  gather 
new  strength.  May  we  propose  to  ourselves  nobler  enterprises.  May  we 
desire  to  see  every  thought  and  every  feeling  brought  into  subjection  to 
Christ  Jesus.  May  all  things  shine  in  the  presence  of  thy  Spirit.  Dwell  in 
us,  thou  Source  of  light  and  of  power— dwell  in  us,  that  our  feebleness  may 
be  intoned,  and  that  all  things  which  are  dark  and  doubtful  may  be  purged 
by  the  bright  shining  light  of  thy  countenance. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  that 
are  in  thy  presence— upon  each  severally,  as  thou  seest  that  he  needs.  Wilt 
thou  grant  tin  answer  to  the  prayers  of  those  who  in  burden  of  spirit  have 
come  up  to  thy  sanctuary  to-day,  to  present  their  wants  to  thee.  How 
easy  is  it,  when  it  is  best,  for  thee  to  grant  to  thy  children  answers  of 
mercy  I  And  to  those  who  seek  relief  at  thy  hands,  either  say  that  the 
troubles  shall  go,  or  say.  My  grace  shall  be  sufficient  for  thee. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  uphold  all  those  who  are  tempted  and  tried; 
all  those  who  walk  in  darkness;  and  all  those  who  seem  to  themselves  en- 
tangled and  lost.  Wilt  thou  succor  them  ?  And  grant,  if  there  be  such 
present  this  morning,  asking  thy  divine  help,  that  they  may  have  the  in- 
timation of  thy  presence,  and  the  joy  of  thy  salvation. 

If  there  be  those  here  this  morning  who  are  bereaved,  and  who  look  back 
upon  many  dark  ways  of  trouble  which  have  fallen  upon  them  continu- 
ously, like  drops  of  rain,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  set  thy  bow  in  the  heavens, 
that  they  may  know  that  with  every  storm  there  is  also  the  promise.  May 
they,  in  the  midst  of  their  sorrows  and  bereavements,  remember  the  Sufferer 
woo,  for  their  sake,  was  bowed  down ;  who  carried  their  griefs  and  their 
sorrows .    And  may  they  find  present  help  in  their  time  of  need. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  be  with  all  those  who  are  separated 
from  us  to-day,  who  are  afar  off,  or  detained  at  home.  Be  with  each  heart. 
Renew  to  each  one  thy  covenant  promises.  Grant  unto  every  one  a  portion 
of  the  Word  of  God.  As  we  are  here  sitting  together  in  heavenly  places  in 
Christ  Jesus,  so  may  there  be  borne  to  them  the  air  and  the  substance 
which  exists  in  fuller  measure  in  heaven. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  all  in  our  midst  who  are 
perplexed,  and  heavy-laden  with  worldly  things,  an  1  who  are  led  only  by 
earthly  wisdom,  may  discern  the  things  that  are  right,  and  s?ek  to  carry 
out  right  things. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  thy  kingdom  may  come  in  every  heart.  Are 
there  not  tbose  who  have  long  since  fallen  swuy  fnvn  their  former  belief  f 
And  is  it  not,  at  least,  the  time  of  their  deliverance?    Bring  forth  Spring  out 
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the  Winter  of  many  a  barren  heart.  0  thou  that  hast  power  on  high*  we  be- 
seech of  thee  that  thou  wilt  look  upon  those  who  are  far  from  the  truth  and 
the  faitL  of  their  childhood ;  who  hare  been  ensnared  and  carried  into  eril 
ways;  and  who  have  broken  loose  from  the  instruction  of  former  times.  0 
thou  that  canst  restore  sight  to  the  blind,  and  give  life  to  the  dead,  canst 
thou  not  bring  back  again  to  sight  and  life  those  who  long  ago  lost  sight  of 
God  and  holy  things  ?  We  pray  that  they  may  see  the  error  of  their  ways: 
that  they  may  be  softened  in  heart;  that  they  may  be  strengthened  in  pur- 
pose; that  they  may  escape  from  the  snares  whioh  are  set  for  their  destruc- 
tion ;  that  they  may  be  brought  back  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  their 
souls. 

We  pray  for  all  that  are  teaching  in  Sabbath-schools  and  Bible-clssm;  • 
for  all  that  go  forth  teaching  thy  word ;  visiting  those  that  are  poor  and 
needy,  those  that  are  sick,  and  those  that  are  in  prison,  Will  the  Lord  hare 
them  in  his  holy  keeping,  and  grant  unto  them  grace,  mercy  and  pesos. 
And  may  they,  in  their  smaller  circle,  see  of  the  travail  of  their  souls;  art 
may  they  be  satisfied  of  the  work  that  is  prospered  in  their  hands. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  Churches  of  every  name.  We  thank  tliss 
that  there  is  more  kindliness  one  toward  another.  Draw  yet  closer  tognttier 
the  bonds  that  unite  thy  servants,  and  show  thorn  the  way  of  concord  sad 
of  peace.  And  we  pray  that  the  Gospel  may  be  spread  throughout  all  tss 
world.  And  In  our  own  land  may  we  see  temperance  prevail,  and  tho  fesb- 
bath  revered,  and  laws  wisely  and  purely  created  and  administered. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  schools  and  colleges  may  come  up  into  remeav 
brance  before  thee,  to-day ;  and  that  all  the  Churches  on  our  far  frontier, 
and  throughout  the  scattered  regions  that  are  in  weakness,  may  be  blest  of 
thee.  And  wherever  thy  servants  are,  there,  to-day,  may  the  blessing  of 
God  and  the  strength  of  the  Lord  abide  with  them. 

We  thank  thee  that  the  prospect  of  peace  is  coming  again  upon  the  tornsod 
distracted  nations  of  the  earth.  Make  haste  and  grant  that  the  day  may  come; 
O,  thou  righteous  God !  when  it  shall  not  be  needful  for  thee  to  stretch  out 
the  rod  and  to  dash  nations  to  pieces  as  a  potter's  vessel.  May  the  better 
day  come  when  nations  shall  have  learned  of  thee,  when  there  snail  be 
given  to  all  mankind  the  kuowledge  of  God,  when  peace  and  temperance 
and  self-governmeut  shall  prevail,  and  when  cruelty  and  superstition  and 
oppression  shall  have  passed  away,  and  shall  be  as  the  dreams  ot  the  dreary 
night. 

Even  so,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly.  And  to  the  Father,  the  8oa  andthf 
Spirit,  shall  be  the  praise  f  orevermore.    Amen. 


MEN'S    IGNORANCE 

AND 

HELPLESSNESS  IN  PRAYER. 


-••*- 


"Likewise  the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities:  for  we  know  not  what 
we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought;  but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession 
for  ns  [or  within  us]  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered."— Rom. 
TtiL,28. 


There  are  two  ideas  of  life.  One  of  them  may  be  called  the 
secular  idea.  It  respects  man  as  a  creature  subject  to  material  law 
—»b  a  creature  subject  to  all  the  organizations  and  laws  of  human 
society. 

Prayer,  regarded  in  the  light  of  this  view,  is  simply  supplication 
for  the  things  that  men  need.  Of  that  kind  of  prayer  it  is  said  that 
our  Father  in  heaven  knoweth  what  tee  luxve  need  of  before  we  ask 
hm.  Still,  it  is  proper  to  ask.  We  pray,  therefore,  for  money,  and 
for  health,  and  for  strength,  and  for  food,  and  for  raiment,  and  for 
success  in  our  enterprises,  and  for  defense  against  dangers,  and  for  a 
thousand  things  that  have  relation  to  our  earthly  life,  and  to  the 
conditions  of  prosperity,  and  all  the  affairs  that  are  involved  in  it. 

This  is  the  sphere  in  which  most  men  think  of  prayer.  Most 
men  pray  only  in  the  spirit  of  their  lower  wants,  and  of  their  secular 
temper. 

There  is  a  deeper  view,  however,  in  human  life.  This  world  is, 
as  it  were,  a  world  out  of  which  we  are  to  be  born — a  womb  of  time 
from  which  is  to  come  forth  a  new  manhood.  And  in  regard  to  that 
it  is  that  our  text  speaks.  We  do  not  know  what  to  pray  for  as  we 
ought  where  not  bodily  want,  but  soul  want,  or  the  want  of  a 
deeper,  nobler  manhood,  is  concerned.  There  is  where  prayer  is  most 
important,  and  least  breathed,  and  where  less  than  anywhere  else  we 
understand  how  to  pray. 

Some  examination  of  man's  position  in  this  life  will  enable  you 
to  appreciate  how  deep  this  declaration  of  the  apostle  draws.  And 
*11  those  persons  who  think  that  preaching  ought  to  be  a  string 

.JtoiBATMoRKiHQ,  Mir.  1,18*1.    Lasso*:  Rom  VOL, »-».   Hymns  (Plymouth  Ool- 
**taQ>:  Nos.lt,  581,  TO. 
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of  truisms,  or  superficial  moralities,  or  common  sense  views,  as  they 
are  called,  I  take  it  for  granted  have  never  read  the  book  of  Ro- 
mans ;  or  if  they  have,  that  they  never  touched  bottom.  It  is  the 
profoundest  book,  I  think,  of  the  Bible,  and  involves  more  philos- 
ophy in  the  same  space  than  any  other.  And  it  is  not  the  lees 
philosophy  because  it  is  the  philosophy  of  experience.  There  are 
deeper  insights  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  of  Romans  into  the  con- 
dition of  man  in  this  life,  and  into  the  future  state  into  which  he  is 
going,  than  anywhere  else  that  I  know  of  in  an  equal  compass— I 
will  not  say  in  literature  ;  for  there  are  but  few  such  insights  there 
which  have  not  been  derived  from  the  Bible ;  but  inspiration  itself 
it  seems  to  me,  is  stronger,  and  deeper,  and  clearer,  in  those  chapters 
of  Romans,  than  anywhere  else  in  the  preaching  of  Paul.  And  I 
think  it  is  strictly  scientific,  and  that  it  will  bear  the  test  of  the  very 
latest  theories  and  philosophies. 

Man  is  born  into  this  life  a  double  creature.  He  is  an  animal 
complete.  There  are  no  animals  that  roam  the  woods,  or  Drowse 
through  the  fields,  or  fly  in  the  air,  there  are  none  of  the  higher 
animals,  that  excel  man  in  the  perfect  equipment  of  animalhood. 
Force,  sagacity,  cunning,  grasping,  driving  power,  grinding  power, 
consuming  power — these  man  has.  He  has  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  existence,  for  support,  for  defense,  for  accumo- 
lation.  Man  has  a  superior  endowment  of  all  those  energies  and 
passions  and  engineering  forces  which  belong  to  the  animal.  And 
if  he  were  only  an  animal,  he  would  get  along  much  better  than  he 
does  now.  Because,  although  he  would  get  along  on  a  much  lower 
plane,  there  would  not  be  in  him  that  inconsistence  and  clashing 
which  now  overthrow  his  plans,  vex  his  life,  and  destroy  his  peace, 
and  oftentimes  defeat  the  verv  end  of  his  existence. 

But  men,  however,  are  not  born  into  life  simply  ammals:  they 
are  born  into  life  with  the  elements  of  spiritual  manhood  as  well  as 
the  elements  of  animalhood.  Superimposed  upon  this  lower  or 
fleshly  nature,  as  the  apostle  calls  it,  is  a  department  of  faculties 
which  work  directlv  awav  from  the  flesh  and  from  the  senses,  to. 
ward  things  that  are  impalpable,  invisible,  and  that  can  be  recog- 
nized only  by  intuition.  And  it  is  in  this  direction  that  a  man  is 
essentially  distinguished  from  the  animals  that  are  below  him.  That 
which  discriminates  him  from  all  that  is  beneath  him,  is  the  super- 
sensuous — using  the  term  sense  according  to  the  scientific,  material 
view. 

Here,  then,  is  the  animal  life  in  the  conditions  of  this  globe ;  and 
astride  of  it  sits  manhood.  As  the  man  rides  the  horse,  so  in  u* 
there  is  the  manhood  that  rides  the  animal,  or  the  beast,  or  was 
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meant  to.  It  is  oftentimes  the  case  with  unlucky  riders  that  the 
steed  throws  the  rider,  and  tramps  him  on  the  ground ;  and  so  it 
ii  in  this  case. 

This  is  the  generic  statement  of  the  double  nature  in  man.  And 
the  Apostle  runs  that  thought  through  almost  every  variation  of 
statement.  The  flesh  represents,  in  his  terminology,  the  whole  brood 
of  lower  faculties,  or  that  .part  of  our  nature  which  constitutes  us 
animals ;  and  the  spirit  represents  manhood,  or  that  whole  class  of 
faculties  by  which  we  arc  exalted  into  the  higher  sphere — by  which 
we  become  sons  of  God.  In  a  figurative  way,  he  represents  these 
tWQ  as  in  conflict 

It  is  as  if  there  were  two  bands  of  soldiers  quartered  in  one  tene- 
ment, having  an  upper  and  a  lower  story.  On  the  ground  floor  is 
a  company  of  brawling,  drunken,  unruly,  brutal,  violent,  cruel  men ; 
and  in  the  second  story,  above  them,  is  a  company  of  soldiers  that  are 
gentlemanly,  and  courteous,  and  humane,  and  well-disciplined.  And 
there  are  three  states  of  affairs  which  may  exist.  The  brawling 
soldiers  below  may  govern  the  house ;  and  then  they  will  have  hard 
times  up  stairs ;  for  their  supplies  will  be  cut  off,  and  they  will  starve. 
Or,  a  part  of  the  time  the  gentlemen  up  stairs  may  govern  the 
house,  and  part  of  the  time  the  coarse,  brutal  fellows  down  stairs 
may  govern  it ;  and  then  there  will  be  a  terrible  conflict.  And  be- 
tween the  attempts  of  those  up  stairs  to  maintain  discipline,  and  the 
attempts  of  those  below  stairs  to  break  down  discipline,  the  place 
will  be  a  perfect  pandemonium.  There  will  be  no  peace  there.  They 
will  be  quarreling  perpetually. 

And  so  the  animal  nature  and  the  manhood,  in  man,  quarrel. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  lower  nature  that  is  in  the  ascendancy ;  and 
then  whatever  things  are  above  it — conscience,  faith,  hope,  all  spir- 
itual tendencies,  and  all  supernal  tendencies — are  at  a  discount.  The 
upper  part  of  the  mind  is  starved  out  because  of  the  absolute  ascend- 
ency of  the  appetites  and  passions — of  pride,  and  selfishness,  and 
envy,  and  lusts,  and  all  manner  of  evil  feelings. 

Then,  by  and  by,  there  is  the  second  state.  The  state  of  resist- 
ance and  conflict.  The  spirit  wars  against  the  flesh,  and  refuses  to 
fe  in  subjection  to  it.  And  while  this  war  continues,  sometimes  one 
predominates  and  sometimes  the  other.  The  men  up  stairs  to-day 
have  the  best  of  it,  and  the  men  down  stairs  to-morrow  have  the 
W  of  it.  Nothing  is  settled  ;  nothing  is  continuous  ;  all  is  subject 
to  chance. 

There  is  many  a  half-formed  man  who  has  no  fixed  habits  of  life, 
and  in  whom  sometimes  one  part  of  his  nature  gets  momemtum  and 
comes  into  the  ascendency,  and  sometimes  the  other  part.    Some- 
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times  those  faculties  whicn  are  seeking  to  do  good,  govern,  and  some, 
times  those  that  are  seeking  to  do  evil,  govern.  And  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  there  is  a  state  of  conflict  between  the  upper  and  the 
lower  nature,  between  the  manhood  and  the  animal,  in  every  one 
of  us. 

Then  comes  that  state  in  which,  by  the  power  of  God's  spirit, 
and  by  the  discipline  of  life,  complete  ascendency  is  gained  by  oar 
supersensuous  nature.  And  all  the  other  parts  of  our  being  are 
brought  into  o?>edience,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Or,  if 
you  choose  to  follow  out  the  psychological  figure,  the  superior 
faculties  in  our  souls  assume  control.  And  then  there  is  peace 
Then  there  is  rest. 

This  thought  of  two  men,  one  of  whom  is  striving  to  do  the 
thing  that  is  right,  and  the  other  of  whom  is  endeavoring  to  prevent 
him  from  doing  it,  is,  in  the  seventh  of  Romans,  carried  out  with 
great  ingenuity  and  particularity.  If  you  undertake  to  gtve  a  literal 
interpretation  to  it,  you  will  meet  with  the  same  difficulties  which 
are  encountered  by  the  commentators;  but  if  you  give  it  a  figurative 
and  pictorial  rendering,  you  will  still  be  in  the  realm  of  common 
sense,  and  will  gain  some  instruction.  In  the  great  strife  of  life  ft 
is  the  ascendency  of  the  lower  or  animal  part,  or  the  ascendancy  of 
the  upper  or  spiritual  part,  that  determines  a  man's  place  and  char- 
acter, and^for  the  most  part  his  experience  iu  this  life. 

Now,  since  this  is  the  structure  of  man,  and  since  the  aim  of 
human  life  is  the  complete  development  of  a  new  creature  stronger 
than  the  old  man,  or  the  animal  man,  consider  what  is  the  way  in 
which  men  come  into  this  life,  and  what  is  the  condition  which 
they  sustain  to  knowledge  in  this  life.  And  that  you  may  not 
lose  the  clue  by  which  I  am  guiding  this  discourse,  I  want  to  show 
you  how  true  it  is  that  we  know  not  what  to  pray  for  as  we  ought, 
and  that  we  do  need  the  spirit  of  God  to  strive  and  pray  within  «n 
with  groanings  which  camwt  be  uttered.  I  wish  to  show  that  while 
we  do  know  somewhat  what  to  pray  for,  so  far  as  our  lower  needs, 
the  needs  of  our  animal-hood,  are  concerned,  when  we  come  to  the 
higher  life,  to  the  superiority  of  the  higher  manhood,  there  it  is  that 
we  are  so  ignorant  that  the  Apostle's  words  have  an  affecting  re*l" 
ization  in  truth. 

Consider,  then,  since  we  are  by  nature  without  divine  illumina- 
tion and  guidance,  how  ignorant  we  must  be  of  both  the  commands, 
specially  and  personally,  and  of  the  relations  of  those  commands  to 
our  education  toward  manhood. 

In  the  first  place,  consider  how  men  are  born  into  this  worH, 
knowing  literally  nothing.    Every  child  has  to  rise  from  nothing  «P 
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bo  something.  There  are  none  that  are  born  with  anything  more 
&an  a  great  bundle  of  tendencies,  the  opening  of  which,  the  training 
if  which,  the  development  of  which,  into  partnership  and  affiliation 
md  habits,  is  to  come  afterwards.  There  is  not  a  soul  that,  coming 
uto  this  life,  comes  knowing  anything.  We  are  born  as  ignorant  as 
ire  the  mollusks,  or  as  the  worms  that  burrow  under  the  turf. 
Whatever  we  may  come  to,  it  is  very  certain  that  we  come  from  the 
rery  lowest  conceivable  point — from  zero.  Here,  lying  latent,  dor- 
mant, arc  these  mighty  faculties,  both  of  the  lower  nature  and  of  the 
higher;  and  a  man  knows  no  more  about  them  than  the  hollyhock 
knows  about  what  is  in  it.  As  it  lies  a  seed,  a  hollyhock  could  not 
viy,  "  I  shall  come  forth,  and  spear  up,  and  have  all  along  my  sides 
these*  wreaths  of  beauty."  The  hollyhock  seed  does  not  know  what 
it  will  be,  any  more  than  the  morning-glory  seed  knows  what  it  will 
be ;  aiul  the  morning-glory  seed  could  not  say,  "  I  shall  spring  up, 
and  creep,  and  climb,  and  be  covered  all  over  with  bells  celestial  for 
beauty."  The  hollyhock  seed  does  not  know  what  is  in  it ;  and  the 
morning-glory  seed  does  not  know  what  is  in  it;  and  yet  they  know 
as  much  as  a  child  knows,  that  lies  during  his  first  month  a  palpitating 
mass  of  pulp  on  the  mother's  knee. 

Oh !  how  beautiful  is  the  child  in  the  mother's  eyes,  though  it  is 
a  mere  nothing,  in  its  first  estate  ! 

And  yet,  wrapped  up  in  that  child,  though  yet  unfolded,  are 
twenty  or  thirty  strong,  intense,  immeasurable  powers.  And  when 
the  child,  little  by  little,  comes  to  itself,  he  is,  as  it  were,  a  chest 
of  tools.  And  what  would  you  think  of  a  child's  being  turned  by  his 
father,  at  five  years  old,  into  a  shop  where  there  was  a  chest  of  some 
forty  tools,  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  and  of  his  being  told  to  use 
them  all  ?  He  handles  them  just,  as  it  happens,  and  of  course  has  to 
suffer  for  his  ignorance.  He  snatches  up  one  tool,  and  cuts  himself, 
and  throws  it  down  agp{n.  He  tries  another  with  the  same  result. 
And  he  learns,  i*y  *wd  by,  not  to  take  a  chisel  by  the  wrong  end. 
And  he  soon  Unds  out  that  the  use  of  a  gimlet  is  not  to  pierce  his 
band.  And  by  his  mistakes  and  mishaps  and  sufferings,  and  it  may 
be  by  an  occasional  exhortation,  he  learns  to  use  those  tools  as  they 
were  designed  to  be  used. 

Now,  a  man's  head  is  a  chest  of  tools ;  and  he  is  born  ignorant 
of  them,  of  their  uses,  of  their  power,  and  of  their  treatment.  Of 
the  whole  lore  of  life  he  is  utterly  ignorant,  and  must  be  from  the 
nature  of  things.  He  is  in  the  same  condition,  when  he  comes  into 
life,  that  a  child  would  be  if  turned,  at  five  years  old,  into  a  me- 
chanics9 shop,  ignorant  of  the  tools  that  he  found  there,  and  of  their 
The  knowledge  is  to  come  gradually.    The  only  difference  in 
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the  two  cases  is  this:  that  in  tool-life  there  is  no  complication, 
whereas  in  human  life  there  is  added  hereditary  influences.  No  two 
men  have  exactly  the  same  proportion  and  development  of  life.  All 
have  something  of  everything ;  but  all  do  not  have  it  in  the  same 
proportion.  And  yet,  management,  education,  in  every  particular 
case,  turns  on  the  precise  combination  of  the  faculties  with  which 
men  are  endowed.  Some  men  are  strong  in  reason,  and  are  compara- 
tively limited  in  passion.  Other  men  have  an  immense  passional 
nature,  and  have  comparatively  little  reason.  Some  men  gush  forth  i 
like  a  mountain  full  of  springs.  They  are  filled  with  feeling,  which 
jets  out  at  every  rift.  Some  men  are  as  dry  as  a  last  year's  mullein- 
stalk.  They  are  said  to  be  proper \  simply  because  they  stand  still, 
when  the  reason  why  they  do  it  is  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  do 
anything  else.  They  are  never  shaken  by  passions,  because*  they 
have  no  passions  to  bo  shaken  by.  They  are  never  overcome  hy 
temptation  to  sin,  because  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  be  tempted. 
They  are  ducked  dry,  as  it  were,  by  life  or  birth. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  the  general  responsibility  of  men  to  law* 
I  am  simply  speaking  of  each  man's  finding  his  way  to  his  best  man- 
hood. Every  man  has  the  problem  of  life  to  solve ;  and  spirituality 
in  each  man  has  to  be  evolved  by  his  own  expansion.  Although 
that  may  be  helped  by  many  circumstances,  although  the  experience 
may  help  much,  the  special  necessity  is  not  taken  away  of  exploring 
the  channels  and  coast-lines  of  each  man's  own  conformations.  By 
thought  and  work  shall  you  come  to  this  knowledge.  No  man  can 
tell  it  to  you.  Neither  can  it  be  revealed  to  you  by  philosophy. 
Even  experience  can  do  no  more  than  hint  it  to  you.  And  there  is 
no  one  that  is  able  to  look  mto  you  and  see  just  how  you  are  put 
together,  and  tell  you. 

If  a  man  is  an  expert  horologist,  he  can  take  a  watch,  and  open  it, 
and  see  every  wheel,  and  understand  what  its  office  is,  and  how  it 
works,  and  say,  u  This  wheel  has  such  an  escapement,"  or,  "  That 
wheel  is  balanced  in  such  a  way."  The  variations  are  few  and 
slight,  and  easy  to  be  seen.  But  what  teacher,  what  preacher,  what 
mental  philosopher,  who  on  earth,  can  tell  anything  about  men,  hut 
each  man  for  himself?  Who  can  say,  "The  father  has  just  such  a 
conformation,  and  the  mother  has  just  such  a  conformation,  and  the 
child  must  have  such  and  such  a  conformation  "  ?  Who  can  set 
these  things  down  just  as  you  would  set  down  the  terms  of  a  proh- 
lem  in  mathematics,  with  a  certainty  as  to  the  result,  or  as  you 
would  examine  the  wheels  of  a  machine,  without  any  doubt  as  to 
their  relations  and  functions  ? 

No  man  can  tell  this  in  regard  to  another.     Where  ft  man  at" 
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mpte  to  explain  it,  his  explanation  is  a  matter  of  guess.    If  he  has 
ly  knowledge  in  this  direction,  it  is  empirical,  for  the  most  part, 
is  a  sphere  in  which  philosophy  has  very  little  scope,  and  in  which 
)  man  finds  out  anything  accurately. 

Further,  men  are  born  into  the  world,  with  the  sky  above  their 
pads,  with  climatic  influences  at  work  on  every  side  of  them,  with 
taterial  laws,  on  which  their  life  depends,  in  operation  all  about 
lem,  with  the  physical  globe  beneath  their  feet,  on  which  they  are 
)  exercise  their  powers,  which  is  the  hone  that  sharpens  each  faculty, 
rhich  is  the  source  of  their  supply,  which  is  the  shop  in  which  they 
re  to  be  disciplined,  which  is  the  school  in  which  they  are  to  be 
aught ;  and  yet,  how  much  do  they  know  of  this  world  ?  They  are 
n  it  one  year,  two  years ;  and  by  that  time  they  begin  to  find  out 
he  difference  between  fire  and  that  which  is  not  fire.  They  find 
rat  only  a  few  things  during  the  first  few  years  of  their  life.  Mean- 
while, that  great  physical  world  is  acting  on  them  all  the  time,  shap- 
ng  them,  developing  them,  leading  them  out  and  forth.  And  it  is 
ate  in  life,  comparatively,  before  they  have  any  considerable  know- 
edge  of  the  conditions  of  the  material  globe,  which  has  all  the  time 
i  superimposed  power  and  influence  upon  them. 

Still  further,  men  come  into  a  society  which  is  already  cut  out 
ind  prepared  before  they  enter  it,  and  which  most  powerfully  affects 
ibem,  stimulating  their  passions  and  appetites,  drawing  out  their 
affections,  winning  their  confidence,  bewitching  their  imagination 
tad  touching  their  sentient,  emotional  being  on  every  side.  Men  are 
torn  into  a  society  which  they  did  not  form,  which  is  not  interpreted 
a  them,  and  which  most  of  them  pass  through  life  without  materially 
mderetanding,  except  in  a  mechanical  way.  Men,  endowed  with  so 
flany  faculties  of  the  nature  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  and  born  into 
i  material  world  of  which  they  know  nothing,  and  which  is  power- 
Mly  influencing  them,  are  ushered  into  a  society  the  ten  thousand 
nfluences  of  which  Nare  warping  them,  biasing  them,  stimulating 
Jjem,  and  drawing  them  hither  and  thither.  And  yet  they  are  ig- 
norant of  that  society,  and  of  its  social  relations. 

Men  are  born  into  the  necessity  of  conducting  business,  that,  like 
nighty  rivers,  has  its  channels  and  its  currents,  and  is  apt  to  sweep 
Ben  down  stream,  making  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  cross  it, 
>r  to  go  up  stream. 

These  are  factfc  They  are  facts  which  cannot  be  gainsaid, 
ftey  are  facts  which  will  impress  you  more  and  more  as  you  study 
them.  The  student  of  human  nature,  and  especially  the  preacher, 
rto  undertakes  to  trace  and  follow  out  the  influences  which  are  in 
operation  among  men,  cannot  help  seeing  that  they  are  facts.  And 
» far  from  having  exaggerated  them,  I  have  understated  them. 
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Consider,  then,  how  impossible,  under  such  circumstances,  it  will 
be  for  a  man  to  find  his  «wn  way  to  manhood.  When  it  is  said, 
"No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father,  which  hath  sent  me, 
draw  him,"  men  sometimes  think  it  is  a  very  hard  saying ;  but  ii 
it  not  a  saying  of  the  truth  ?  When  you  come  to  think  how  men 
are  born,  how  weak  they  are,  and  what  influences  are  around  about 
them,  you  might  as  well  set  a  little  child  five  years  old  on  the  shore 
of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  say  to  it,  u  Find  your  way  across  the 
plains,  across  the  mountains,  across  the  streams,  across  the  morasse?, 
across  everything  that  intervenes,  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,"  as  to  tell  a 
man  in  this  world  to  find  his  way  through  all  the  intricacies  of  life 
to  his  true  manhood  Could  that  child  find  its  way  except  there 
were  some  one  to  take  it  in  his  arms,  and  lead  it,  and  encourage  its 
little  foot  stops?  Would  it  not  perish  in  the  great  wilderness  before 
reaching  the  place  for  which  it  set  out  ? 

And  in  human  life,  proud  as  men  are,  and  vain  as  they  become, 
by  their  knowledge  and  intelligence  spanning  rivers  with  bridges 
that  are  wonderful,  boring  mountains,  which  is  strange  as  compared 
with  past  ignorance,  doing  things  in  matter  which  set  them  up  in 
conceit  of  themselves,  the  great  question  that  concerns  every  man  is, 
"How  shall  I  develop  manhood  in  myself?"  That  is  a  question 
about  which  human  knowledge  is  very  limited,  about  which  every 
man  is  sadly  ignorant,  and  which  no  man  has  in  himself  the  power  to 
explain. 

And  here  comes  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Ghost — that  enlightening,  teaching,  guiding  influ- 
ence by  which  men  are  lifted  up  above  the  lower  conditions  of  their 
life ;  by  which  there  is  a  path  laid,  into  which  their  feet  are  guided, 
though  thev  themselves  mav  know  it  not. 

Consider,  again,  the  case  of  those  who  have  truly  entered  into 
this  new  life,  which  is  ministered  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  men.  I 
have  said  that  the  natural  man  is  not  able  to  discern  the  things  of 
the  Spirit.  I  have  said  that  such  are  the  circumstances  and  such  are 
the  facts  of  his  existence,  that  a  man,  without  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  never  find  his  way  up  from  the  animal  spheres  of 
life  into  a  true  spiritual  manhood  in  Christ  Jesus.  But,  consider, 
when  a  man  has  begun,  under  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to 
live  this  higher  life,  how  dense  the  darkness  still  is,  and  how  pro- 
found is  the  ignorance  still,  which  hang  around  him,  and  make  H 
necessary  that  there  should  be  some  help  from  above.  How  ignorant 
are  men  of  the  special  methods  of  treating  their  own  faculties.  We 
generally  go  by  empirical  rules — very  seldom  by  philosophical  prin- 
ciples. 
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A  man  is  very  quick-tempered.  lie  hopes  he  is  converted.  He 
joins  the  church.  He  goes  back  to  his.  household  a  better  man.  He 
knows  very  well  that  one  of  his  besetting  sins  is  that  inflammatory, 
explosive  temper  of  his.  He  wishes  to  overcome  that  temper.  He 
is  a  man  that  makes  a  great  deal  too  much  blood.  He  is  a  man 
whose  nerves  are  rendered  supersensitive  by  the  overcharging  of  hid 
system. 

Now,  there  are  two  instructors  that  would  come  to  such  a  man — 
his  moral  instructor,  aud  his  physical  instructor.  His  physician 
i  would  Bay  to  him,  "  Sir,  you  are  a  person  who  should  never  indulge 
in  the  stimulation  of  meats.  Already  you  arc  overcharged  with 
blood,  and  your  brain  is  undergoing  a  process  of  unwholesome  stim- 
ulation ;  and  what  you  call  temper  is  oftentimes  the  cry  of  nature  in 
distress.  Reduce  your  diet.  Bring  your  body  into  a  cooler  and 
calmer  state." 

Then  comes  the  moral  instructor.  He  says,  "  The  way  to  over- 
come your  temper  is  to  bring  it  under  the  dominion  of  some  faculty 
that  is  stronger  than  it"  The  man  does  not  need  to  deal  with  his 
temper  so  much  as  to  take  the  antagonist  of  that  temper  and  give  it 
a  controlling  power.  What  he  wants  is  to  bring  into  ascendency 
that  part  of  the  mind  which  shall  forestall  the  action  of  his  temper. 

But  what  does  many  a  man  do  who  has  not  the  benefit  of  these 
instructors  ?  He  prays  that  he  may  be  delivered  from  temper.  That 
is  very  good  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  if  I  take  a  penknife  and  pray  that 
when  I  draw  it  across  my  finger  it  shall  not  cut,  I  do  not  think  that 
there  will  bo  any  answer  to  my  prayer.  If  a  man  who  is  irritable 
from  over-feeding,  prays  before  breakfast  that  God  will  take  care  of 
his  temper,  and  then  fills  himself  full  at  breakfast,  I  do  not  think 
that  he  will  have  an  answer  to  his  prayer.  If  a  man  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  prays  that  he  may  be  kept 
cool  and  calm  all  day,  and  then  takes  down  a  glass  of  liquor,  I  do 
not  think  that  his  prayer  will  be  answered.  Here  are  physical  and 
psychological  conditions  on  which  temper  is  excited  or  allayed ;  and 
though  prayer  is  good,  knowledge  ought  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  every 
prayer.  Yet,  how  many  who  wish  to  lead  a  Christian  life,  and  whose 
temper  stands  in  their  way,  undertake  to  overcome  it  by  methods 
which  are  neither  founded  upon  knowledge  nor  upon  good  judgment ! 
How  many  there  are  who  attempt  to  control  their  temper  by  watch- 
ing it  1  And  what  can  a  man  accomplish  by  watching  his  temper  ? 
He  has  so  much  to  do  that  he  cannot  think  about  it  day  by  day,  and 
all  the  time;  and  he  can  only  now  and  then  turn  his  attention  to  it. 
Watching  a  man's  temper  is  like  watching  tire-crackers  when  niis- 
ehisvous  boys  are  touching  them  of£    While  you  are  looking  at  one 
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here,  another  goes  off  there ;  and  while  you  are  looking  at  that  there, 
another  goes  off  yonder. 

A  man  goe6  into  the  world,  and  there  are  those  little  slow-matches 
leading  out  from  him ;  and  circumstances  touch  them  off  right  and 
left ;  and  when  he  is  watching  his  tempef  on  one  side,  it  goes  off  on 
the  other  side ;  and  he  gets  discouraged,  finally,  and  says,  u  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  though  1  were  not  a  Christian,  and  a* 
though  God  does  not  mean  that  I  shall  be  one.  I  have  made  the 
utmost  struggle  for  five  years,  and  I  do  not  see  that,  after  all  my  en- 
deavors during  that  time,  I  am  one  bit  nearer  to  gentleness  and  meek- 
ness and  patience  than  I  was  before."  But  at  last  the  man  is  sixty,  or 
seventy,  or  seventy-five  years  of  age,  and  the  machinery  of  his  body 
is  much  worn,  and  that  supply  which  feeds  the  appetites  and  passions 
is  greatly  diminished,  and  his  once  fiery  temper  has  become  cooled 
down,  because  he  feels  the  breath  of  the  other  world  coming  upon 
him ;  and  he  begins  to  think  that  a  great  triumph  of  grace  has  been 
wrought  in  him.  And  other  people  say,  "What  a  great  change 
has  come  over  him  !  How  sweet  he  has  become !  How  calm  he  is!" 
Why  should  he  not  be,  now  that  he  is  nearly  worn  out  ? 

The  wheel  of  a  mill,  not  being  oiled,  groans  and  creaks,  groans 
and  creaks,  all  night  long ;  and  there  are  two  ways  of  curing  it  One 
is  to  pour  oil  on  it ;  and  the  other  is  to  stop  it,  and  let  it  stand  still 

There  is  an  oil  of  grace  that  will  enable  a  man  to  cure  the  infirm- 
ity of  temper,  if  he  knows  how  to  take  it  and  pour  it  on.     That  may 
be  employed ;  or  the  infirmity  of  temper  may  be  cured  by  stopping 
the  wheels  of  life  and  letting  them  stand  still.     Many  of  our  graces, 
late  sown  and  late  reaped,  are  nothing  but  decadencies.     They  are 
the  working  out  of  that  which  in  the  midst  of  our  vitality  and  vigor 
gave  us  so  much  trouble.    But  how  much  do  men  know  of  this  when 
they  undertake  to  cultivate  graces  ?     While  they  are  dealing  with 
generic  things  they  do  not  have  much  trouble ;  but  when  they  come 
to  tilings  specific  they  are  in  perplexity.     A  man  says,  "  How  shall 
I  have  faith  ?     You  speak  of  imagination ;  and  you  speak  of  rapture 
of  emotion.    Now,  I  am  calmer  and  cooler  than  you  are.    And  I  know 
visible  qualities.    But  how  shall  I  have  faith  to  discern  things  which 
are  invisible  ?     How  shall  1  have  an  imagination  that  shall  flash 
things  out  into  the  pathless  air  as  your's  does  ?"     I  cannot  instruct 
you  how.     I  do  not  know  of  any  man  that  can  instruct  you  how.  A 
man  says,  "lam  naturally  doubting  and  fearing;  lam  naturally 
skeptical ;  I  am  naturally  reluctant  to  give  assent  to  anything  that 
is  not  proved.     Will  you  tell  me  how  to  become  childlike  and  con- 
fiding ?"     I  could  say,  "  Pray  for  that  which  you  desire."    I  could 
say,  "  Seek  it  through  Divine  guidance."  But  what  instruction  would 
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that  be?  '  What  philosophic  direction,  what  working  pattern  would 
I  give  him  in  that  advice?  How  many  good  men,  how  many  con- 
scientious men,  how  many  godly  men,  know  enough  of  the  mind  to 
change  one  mood  into  another,  and  take  that  and  exalt  it  above  all 
others,  and  bo  control  the  lower  elements  of  the  mind  by  the  higher? 

How  little  do  men  know  what  is  the  matter  with  them  1  And 
if  they  knew  what  was  the  matter,  they  would  not  be  as  well  off  as 
the  doctors  are  now.  There  are  certain  classes  of  diseases  that  doo- 
tore  can  cure.  There  are  certain  other  classes  that  they  can  cure 
sometimes.  And  there  are  certain  other  classes — those  that  are  the 
most  intricate — which  the  doctor  knows  about  only  when  the  man 
is  dead,  and  he  opens  him  and  sees  what  has  killed  him.  And  how 
much  more  obscure  are  these  internal  facts  of  psychology !  The 
sicknesses  of  the  soul  are  beyond  the  knowledge  of  any  of  us.  We 
do  not  understand  even  the  lowest  forms  of  them.  We  are  all  of  us 
quacks.  And  there  is  more  significance  in  the  term  "  foolishness  of 
preaching,"  than  men — especially  ministers — are  apt  to  think.  There 
is  a  vast  deal  of  moralizing  and  instruction  on  this  subject ;  but  how 
littleof  it  comes  home,  so  that  a  man  feels,  u That  meets  my  case ; 
that  solves  my  difficulty ;  that  shows  me  what  my  necessity  is :  now 
I  know  what  my  tendencies  are,  and  I  can  act  accordingly  "  ?  How 
many  can  furnish  themselves  with  light  on  such  matters,  or  can 
find  anybody  that  can  furnish  it  for  them  ? 

Still  more,  how  ignorant  are  we  of  the  relations  of  daily  experi- 
ence to  our  spiritual  good !  We  are  all  of  us  under  the  impulse  of 
geat  natural  affections  which  are  stimulating  us  to  industry  and 
enterprise.  One  man  is  pursuing  success  in  one  direction,  and 
toother  man  in  another  direction.  Human  society  is  a  great  room, 
*  Tart  workshop,  where  all  lawful  industry  is  carried  on.  Business 
js  a  means  ot  grace  designed  to  wake  up  man's  understanding  and 
ingenuity  and  patience  and  hope,  and  to  bring  out  power  in  the 
whole  inward  man.  But  in  seeking  these  things  which  are,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  a  moral  education,  one  man  is  overwhelmed  with  diffi- 
culties. He  is  discouraged  He  is  beaten  down.  He  is  driven  hither 
tod  thither  upon  misfortunes  and  disasters,  as  a  ship  is  driven  upon 
the  shore  by  winds. 

No  man  finds  prosperity  abounding.  And  how  many  can  form 
toy  estimate  as  to  whether  it  is  best  for  them  to  be  prosperous  or 
not? 

If  I  should  consult  the  wheat  that  is  growing  in  Spring  in  the 
fold  as  to  what  was  best  for  it,  ;he  wheat  would  say,  "  Let  me  alone. 
ktthera;n  feed  me.  Let  the  winds  gently  strengthen  me.  Let 
me  grow  to  my  full  height  and  size."     But  ah  !  the  land  on  which 
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that  wheat  is  sown  is  over-rich ;  and  if  the  wheat  grows  to  its  fa) 
height  and  size,  it  will  be  so  fiat  and  heavy  that  it  will  break  and  &1 
down,  and  be  lost.  So  the  farmer  turns  in  his  cattle,  and  the 
browse  the  wheat.  They  eat  it  down  to  the  ground.  And  by  an 
by,  later,  when  it  is  allowed  to  grow,  it  has  been  so  weakened  b 
this  cruel  pasturage  that  it  will  not  become  so  rank  as  to  brea 
down,  but  will  stand  erect,  and  carry  its  heads  up,  and  ripen  it 
grain. 

Many  men  will  bear  browsing.  They  get  too  fat,  and  cannc 
carry  themselves  upright  and  firm,  and  they  break  and  fall  down 
and  the  best  part  of  them  lies  in  the  dirt ;  and  all  that  stands  up  i 
straw  and  stubble. 

There  is  another  field  where  the  wheat,  if  I  were  to  say  to  i 
"  What  is  best  for  you  ?"  perhaps,  hearing  my  discourse  on  theothe 
field,  might  say,  from  an  amiable  motive, "  Let  me  alone.99  Bat  ah 
that  happens  to  be  a  field  where  the  soil  is  poor,  and  where  it  ha 
been  poorly  tilled,  and  where,  if  the  prayer  of  the  wheat  should  b 
heeded,  and  it  should  be  let  alone,  it  would  not  have  strength  enougl 
to  grow,  and  would  only  have  a  starveling  life,  and  would  bear  a> 
harvest.  So  the  farmer  says,  "  Give  it  ample  top-dressing.  Brinj 
in  your  guana"  Here  is  a  field  that  has  need  of  strength  to  enabl 
it  to  carry  its  crop  on  to  ripeness  and  perfection.  Here  there  is  n< 
danger  of  the  crop  growing  rank,  and  falling  down,  and  leavinj 
nothing  but  straw. 

And  so  it  is  Math  men.  But  who  knows  what  is  best  for  him ' 
Some  men  can  endure  prosperity,  and  some  cannot ;  but  who  cai 
discriminate  between  them  ? 

It  is  said  that  there  are  men  who  will  take  a  stick  in  their  han^ 
and  go  over  a  piece  of  ground  and  tell  where  a  well  ought  to  tx 
dug,  because  the  stick  is  drawn  toward  the  appropriate  place — (yo* 
can  believe  this  if  you  have  a  mind  to).  The  stick,  it  seems,  know* 
more  than  the  men  do,  and  by  turning  over,  indicates  the  appointed 
spot.  But  it  sometimes  hits,  and  sometimes  misses.  There  are, 
however,  some  places  where  the  ground  is  full  of  springs,  so  that 
wherever  the  stick  goes,  it  never  misses. 

But  there  are  no  such  necromancers  of  the  soil  of  the  soul  N« 
man  can  tell  where  God's  well  of  salvation  is  to  be  dug  in  him ;  *l](* 
almost  every  man  tries  to  shield  and  cover  up  that  flood  from  whence 
God  will  bring  out  the  water  of  the  soul. 

When  God  comes  to  one  man,  and  empties  his  coffers,  he  crtf* 
out,  u  O  Lord  !  not  here,  not  here.  Dig  not  thy  well  here.  Here  H 
where  my  gold,  my  treasure,  is.  This  is  my  lile !"  But  still,  down 
goes  the  pick  ;  down  goes  the  drill.  Where  he  needed  it  most,  a0" 
where  he  wanted  it  least,  there  God  digs. 
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Another  man  says,  *  If  God  had  taken  all  I  had,  I  would  not  have 
cared  much  about  that  If  it  had  only  been  my  houses  and  lands,  I 
■hould  hare  been  content  But  it  was  my  cradle  !"  Oh  !  yes,  that 
was  just  where  God  knew  that  the  well  of  salvation  ought  to  be 
rank ;  and  there  he  dug ;  and  he  made  the  man  deeper  and  richer. 

Says  another  man,  "  Oh v  if  God  had  only  taken  him  in  the 
cradle  1  But  he  kept  him  alive ;  and  he  has  been  a  drunkard ;  and 
he  has  laid  upon  me  heavier  than  mountains.  I  would  that  he  had 
spared  me  the  pain  of  carrying  this  sorrow  all  my  life  long.'9  How 
little  you  know  what  is  for  your  good.  God  knows  where  to  strike, 
that  he  may  open  in  you  "  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  ever- 
lasting life." 

Who  knows,  but  God  ?  Who  can  form  an  estimate  for  himself? 
Who  for  his  children  ?    Who  for  his  best  beloved  ? 

When  you  have  lived  twenty  years,  and  thirty  years,  and  forty 
years,  and  fifty  years,  and,  as  I  have,  nearly  sixty  years,  and  find 
that  then  you  do  not  know  any  better  about  these  things  than  you 
did  when  you  began  your  career,  you  will  exclaim,  "  How  strange 
this  is!" 

What  a  thing  human  life  is  !  What  a  mystery  man  b !  How 
wonderful  is  the  way  in  which  he  is  thrust  into  life  1  How  marvel- 
ous is  the  blundering  way  in  which  he  gropes  through  life,  like  a 
man  in  an  unknown  room,  awakened  from  sleep  suddenly  in  the 
night,  stumbling  over  everything,  and  finding  out  by  his  accidents 
what  he  learns. 

Now,  then,  let  us  read  and  see  if  there  is  not  something  in  this 

tert: 

"likewise  the  Spirit  [God's  great  luminous  Spirit]  also  helpeth  our  in- 
femltiea." 

Oh !  in  that  word  infirmities,  how  large  a  part  of  human  life  is 
deluded !  How  much  of  what  men  call  faults,  how  much  of  what 
men  call  sins,  and  how  much,  also,  of  what  men  call  crimes  and  vices, 
will  God,  in  the  greatness  of  his  love  and  mercy,  call  infirmities. 

'  Likewise  the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities ;  for  we  know  not  what 
we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought." 

u  Yes,  I  do,"  says  one.     "  I  pray  for  clothes  ;  and  I  pray  for  bread. 

Christ  told  me  to ;  and  I  say,  *  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.'  * 

Ah  1  but  that  is  low-down  prayer.     That  is  the  animal  crying  out  for 

•nimal  wants.     And  when  you  come  to  the  higher  thought  (for  Paul 

had  been  running  a  parallel  between  the  animal  and  the  man,  between 

the  flesh  and  the  spirit) ;  when  you  come  to  the  other  view  of  the 

•abject,  you  have  the  revelation  that  the  lower  nature  does  not  know 

how  to  pray  for  the  supernal  manhood ;  that  it  does  not  know  what 
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things  to  add  nor  what  things  to  take  away ;  that  it  does  not  know 

whether  to  pray  for  more  or  for  less,  for  the  higher  or  for  the  lower, 

for  this,  that,  or  the  other  training.    It  does  not  know  what  to  ask 

for  as  it  ought. 

Now  comes  the  remainder : 

"  But  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  in  us  [/or  us,  it  is  here;  but 
the  foroe  of  it  in  the  original  is  in  us,  or  through  us]  with  groaning!  which 
cannot  be  uttered." 

What  are  we  to  understand  by  that  ?  I  understand  this :  that 
there  is  a  divine  influence  which  is  moving  upon  men,  and  which  is 
developing  itself  in  the  form  of  yearnings,  and  of  vague  aspirations, 
and  of  spiritual  longings,  for  which  we  can  have  no  expression :  and 
that  these  yearnings  and  longings  are  the  product  of  God's  spirit  m 
us,  dwelling  in  us,  stimulating  us,  exciting  us.  This  is  the  evidence 
of  his  presence,  that  there  is  that  vital  longing,  that  incessant  yearn- 
ing, for  something  higher  and  better,  "  with  groanings  which  cannot 
be  uttered,"  with  soul  moanings — the  most  affecting  of  all  things. 

There  is  nothing  that  touches  one  more  than  a  moan  that  does 
not  want  to  moan.  The  shrieks  and  implorations  of  suffering  wildly 
uttered,  the  outcries  of  suffering  that  might,  perhaps,  be  bravely 
borne,  shock  us,  but  do  not  touch  us  affectingly.  But  when  you  see 
a  reserve  of  self-control,  or  when  one  thinks  himself  out  from  under 
observation,  and  you  hear  him  utter  a  suppressed  sigh  that  in  another 
would  resound  out  into  the  proportions  of  a  moan ;  or  when  you  hear 
one  that  is  asleep  moan ;  or  when  you  see  a  little  child  that  with  the 
faintest  cry  catches  its  breath,  then  you  are  deeply  affected  What 
mother  does  not  run  to  the  cradle,  and  what  mother's  tone  does  not 
show  how  quick  she  is  touched  by  the  mystery  of  life  that  is  going 
on  in  the  child,  when  she  hears  it  sobbing  in  its  sleep !  "  What  ails 
the  darling  ?     What  is  it  dreaming  of?" 

The  mother  looks  upon  the  child,  under  such  circumstances,  very 
much  as  God  looks  on  mankind,  whom  he  sees  groping  and  striving, 
and  coming  no  nearer  to  rinding  the  way  than  men  in  the  woods  d<>, 
who  have  no  guide,  who  know  not  the  road,  to  whom  no  house  is  visi- 
ble, and  who  have  nothing  bv  which  to  direct  their  course,  God  sees 
men  struggling,  and  hears  them  groaning  toward  the  great  hereafter, 
ignorant  of  how  to  control  the  forces  that  are  around  about  them  so 
as  to  secure  what  is  best  for  them.  And  it  is  God's  Spirit  dwelling 
in  such  men  that  sets  them  to  longing  and  yearning.  And  all  those 
longings  and  yearnings  in  men,  which  cannot  voice  themselves,  which 
cannot  form  themselves  into  confessions  or  supplications,  God  knows 
how  to  answer.  And  he  knows  how  to  guide  men  so  that  the  feel- 
ings  which  they  do  not  know  how  to  express,  shall  be  efficacious 
though  unexpressed. 
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Here,  so  far  as  the  unfolding  of  the  text  is  concerned,  we  stay. 

I  remark,  in  the  first  place,  in  view  of  this  statement,  that  if  this 

rolling  np  of  the  innermost  nature  is  praying,  if  this  desiring  and 

^earning  of  the  soul  is  true  prayer,  if  that  is  the  best  praying  which 

has  the  fewest  words,  which  has  the  most  longing,  which  has  the 

deepest  feeling  and  the  least  vocalization,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that 

very  few  pray  out  of  their  manhood,  and  very  many  pray  out  of 

their  animal-hood.     Think  of  the  things  that  you  ask  for,  think  of 

the  things  that  you  desire,  analyze  your  prayers,  and  you  will  see 

that  this  is  so.     When  you  are  alarmed,  you  pray ;  when  something 

threatens  you,  you  pray.   When  your  prosperity  slackens,  you  pray. 

When  danger  impends,  you  pray.     When   pain  begins  to  shoot 

through  you   fiery  signals  of  approaching  dissolution,  you  pray. 

When  your  child  is  sick,  you  pray.     When  trouble  comes  into  your 

household,  you  pray.     When  you  have  borne  your  burdens  as  long 

as  you  can,  you  begin  to  pray.   Your  lower  life  prays.  There  wpuld 

he  no  harm  in  that  if  it  were  only  the  bass,  as  it  were,  to  the  melody 

of  prayer  above.    But  how  few  there  are  who  actually  pray  out  of 

their  higher  reason,  out  of  their  faith,  out  of  their  hope,  out  of  their 

conscience,  out  of  their  love,  out  of  their  whole  supernal  nature ! 

How  few  pray  with  such  intensity  that,  aside  from  the  general 

yearnings  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  God,  they  arc  filled  with  the 

Holy  Ghost!    How  few  there  are  whose  hearts  yearn  toward  men, 

toward  heaven  and  toward  God,  so  that  they  are  caught  up  by  the 

inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  led  to  the  fulfillment  of  their 

prayers ! 

Brethren,  our  prayers  are  very  low,  very  sordid,  very  secular. 
They  are  of  the  earth,  earthy.  And  there  are  those  who  have  com- 
plained that  their  life  of  prayer  was  limited.  There  are  those  who 
have  felt  and  said  that  they  could  not  utter  prayers.  Prayers  pre- 
compoMed  for  them  were  like  ready-made  garments  that  did  not  fit ; 
tod  the  prayers  ordinarily  uttered  seem  to  them  still  less  profitable. 
But  they  say,  "  While  I  work,  my  heart  goes  out  in  prayer.  I  hardly 
know  what  I  pray  for ;  but  my  heart  communes  heavenward."  And 
others  say,  **  When  I  walk  in  the  fields,  I  pray ;  and  such  praying  is 
the  only  prayer  that  I  know.  The  moment  I  kneel  down,  and  the 
formality  of  prayer  is  imposed  upon  me,  I  lose  the  spirit  of  prayer." 
And  people  say  to  them,  "  There  is  something  wrong  about  you.  If 
Jon  were  right,  the  moment  it  was  twelve,  at  noon,  you  would  feel 
Player  struck  out  of  you,  as  the  hours  are  struck  off  by  a  clock, 
**d  yon  would  go  down  on  your  knees,  and  open  your-  lips,  and 
pray."  That  may  be  easy  for  some  folks,  but  it  is  not  possible  for 
toe.   I  never  could  pray  so.    Clock-work  is  very  good  in  its  place, 
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but  I  do  not  think  that  the  heart  and  the  affections  were  made  to  go 
by  clock-work 

If  when  I  go  home  my  heart  is  toward  my  household,  I  can  ex- 
press feeling  toward  them ;  but  if  I  come  home  wearied,  or  clouded, 
or  obscured  and  bondaged  by  other  thoughts,  I  cannot,  simply  be- 
cause I  have  gone  home,  open  like  a  flower  and  exhale  the  fragrance 
of  affection  in  the  family.  My  feelings  of  affection  do  not  flow, 
simply  because  I  come  to  the  spot  and  the  time.  There  is  a  mood 
as  well  as  an  hour,  which  has  to  do  with  prayer. 

There  are  those  who  say,  "  I  cannot,  even  when  I  am  moved  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  utter  prayer.  My  prayer  is  prayer  of  thought 
and  feeling."  Do  not  look  askance  upon  them,  as  though  that  were 
no  prayer.  They  do  pray ;  and  oftentimes  that  is  the  deepest  and 
the  most  Divinely  inspired  prayer.  At  any  rate,  while  I  would  not 
dissuade  you  from  praying  regularly,  at  set  times  of  devotion,  nor 
from  uttering  prayer  if  occasion  serve,  I  would  say :  Preserve,  as  a 
part,  and  as  the  most  precious  part,  of  your  relig  ous  experience, 
those  yearnings  and  aspirations  which  have  no  words.  Do  you 
walk  in  the  fields,  and,  looking  up  to  the  heavens,  do  you  feel  that 
something  is  lifting  you  toward  a  higher  sphere  ?  It  is  God  that 
is  drawing  you  upward.  There  is  not  a  tendency  of  the  soul  to  go 
above  the  flesh  and  the  appetites  and  to  lift  you  to  a  higher  life, 
that  is  not  of  God.  Every  impulse  of  this  kind  shows  that  the  Spirit 
is  speaking  in  you  and  with  you.  Therefore,  yield  to  it  Let  it 
gush  forth. 

I  remark  once  more,  that  nothing  so  impresses  me  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  prayer,  and  nothing  so  comforts  me,  as  the  conviction  of 
the  reality  that  there  is  a  great  heart  above  us,  doing  for  men  more 
than  they  do  for  themselves,  and  more  than  they  can  recognize  as 
being  done  for  them.  When  I  see  how  men  live,  when  I  see  how 
ignorant  they  are,  when  I  see  how,  as  I  have  attempted  faintly  to 
delineate,  they  wander  upon  unknown  ways,  I  wonder  that  any- 
body  is  saved ;  I  wonder  that  there  is  any  goodness  in  life.  But 
I  do  not  wonder  when  I  think  that  in  the  divine  Providence  there 
is  a  Heart  that  sits  like  a  mother  in  the  household. 

Here  are  children — five,  six,  seven.  They  are  surrounded  by  * 
thousand  implements  of  mischief.  The  circumstances  are  such  as 
tend  to  lead  them  into  mischiel  They,  all  of  them,  are  filled  with 
selfishness  and  pride  and  vanity,  and  other  feelings  of  the  lower 
nature,  which  are  ready  to  explode  at  the  slightest  touch.  At  the 
merest  provocation  they  would  naturally  get  angry  and  snatch 
and  scratch  and  quarrel.  And  yet,  all  day  long  there  is  harmony  hi 
that  little  band.    Who  chords  it  ?    What  keeps  those  children  in  * 
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peaceful  and  happy  state  of  mind  from  morning  till  night  ?  They 
do  not  know  it,  but  it  is  the  forethought  of  the  mother.  It  is  the 
touching  of  this  one's  disposition,  and  that  one's  disposition,  first  on 
this  side  and  then  on  that,  it  is  the  wise  administration  of  love  in  the 
household,  which  keeps  everything  moving  harmoniously.  The 
children  do  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  and  there  are 
many  little  temptations  to  wrangle  with  each  other,  but  there  sits 
the  mother,  who,  without  any  apparent  show  of  superiority,  governs 
them  in  their  play.  There  is  an  atmosphere  thrown  off  from  the 
mother's  heart  which  keeps  the  whole  household  in  order ;  and  all 
progresses  regularly  and  happily. 

Just  so  God  presides  among  men.  In  the  household  of  faith  his 
great  father-heart  pours  out  love  that  fills  and  stains  the  atmosphere 
more  than  the  sun  stains  royally  the  clouds.  He  thinks  for  us  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  is  able  to  say, "  All  things  shall  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  me."  He  thinks  for  us  more  wisely  than 
we  can  think  for  ourselves. 

And  he  lifts  us  up  into  that  higher  realm  in  which  we  rejoice 
that  he  thinks  for  others  as  well  as  for  us.    I  think  I  should  die, 
almost,  if  I  did  not  feel,  "  It  is  not  me  alone  that  God  thinks  for."  I 
believe  there  is  a  Heart  that  presides  over  the  ages.    I  believe  that 
God  administers  for  the  human  race.    And  although,  when  I  look 
out  upon  the  darkness  of  the  outspread  family  of  man,  and  see  how 
ignorant  and  helpless  men  are,  through  the  many  successive  grada- 
tions, all  the  way  up  to  where  the  light  plays  on  the  dome  of  Christian 
faith,  it  is  enough  to  sink  my  hope  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  yet  I 
find  rest  in  God.    I  find  rest  in  believing  that  there  is  a  divine  love 
which  guides  the  race  and  the  world.     I  find  rest  in  that  which  mere 
philosophers  never  knew,  and  which  Cannot  be  found  out  by  any 
empirical  process  of  living — namely,  that  the  heart  of  God  guides 
everything  ;  that  he  will  subdue  everything  to  himself ;  that  every 
knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  to 
the  glory  of  God.    Blessed  truth !    Pluck  from  me  the  thought  of  a 
Father  God,  and  of  a  loving  Heart  that  carries  power,  and  that 
Jcnows  how  by  pain  and  joy  alike  to  build  up,  chastise  and  guide ; 
take  me  away  from  that  central  thought,  and  the  whole  world  would 
collapse,  and  there  would  Jbe  no  more  comfort  in  life  for  me.    I  would 
go  in  despair  to  them  that  dig  graves,  and  say,  "  Hide  me ;  for  life 
is  too  heavy,  and  its  clouds  are  too  murky,  and  its  sorrows  are  too 
many."    But  if  God  lives,  and  his  name  is  love,  and  his  government 
is  infinite,  and  1  may  believe  that  out  of  darkness  he  will  bring 
light,  and  that  all  things  at  last  shall  praise  him,  then  I  will  yet 
with  cheer  carry  forward  my  labor,  and  will  bear  my  burdens  with- 
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out  complaint.  For  I  shall  know  that  however  dark  the  oloud  may 
be,  behind  it  is  light.  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him: 
righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne. 


-••*- 


PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  rejoice  that  thou  knowest  what  we  have  need 
of— food  and  raiment  and  shelter ;  all  providential  mercies.  The  neoea- 
sities  which  spring  from  our  outward  life  are  before  thee;  and  thou  hast  or- 
dained  the  forces  of  nature;  and  they  are  fulfilling  thy  will  perpetually. 
There  is  light  for  the  eye,  and  sound  for  the  ear,  and  breath  for  the  life; 
and  all  the  sources  of  men's  prosperous  life  are  at  hand ;  aud  we  flourish 
in  body,  and  are  made  continually  rich  and  happy  by  thy  goodness  to  us. 
But  how  shall  we  be  fed  with  that  other  bread  ?  flow  shall  we  live  in  that 
deeper  life  ?  How  shall  we  know  what  we  need  there  ?  How  shall  we  ask 
acceptably  except  by  the  inbreathing  of  thy  spirit.  Guide,  then,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  our  thoughts  and  our  feelings,  and  give  expression  to  those  namelea 
desires  which  rise  so  often  within  us.  And  we  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our 
God  I  that  we  may  know  how  to  aspire  upward,  by  thy  blessed  Spirit,  to- 
ward all  things  which  are  pure,  aud  all  things  which  are  excellent,  and  all 
things  which  are  in  symmetry,  and  all  things  which  are  like  to  thee,  and 
which  shall  bring  thee  into  accord  with  us. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  same  compassion  upon  us 
which  thou  hast  in  our  vain  and  aimless  struggle,  in  all  useless  suffering,  and 
in  all  that  chastisement  of  suffering  which  is  made  needful  by  our  vagrancy. 
In  our  mistake  and  our  sin,  still  deal  with  us  tenderly  In  infinite  patience 
thou  hast  dealt  with  the  world ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  saved,  it  must  needs  be  by 
that  same  patience  still  unrolled ;  still  carrying  forward  the  race  in  the  midst 
of  blindness  and  ignorance  and  helplessness. 

OLord!  our  help  is  from  thee.  From  thee  come  life  and  light.  From 
thee  comes  power.  From  thee  come  all  motive  and  instruction.  And  we 
look  to  thee  for  that  inward  light  and  guidance  by  which  alone  we  shall  ever 
become  the  sons  of  God, 

We  thank  thee  that  there  are  so  many  who  have  begun  this  life ;  and  though 
none  have  it  yet  royally  within  them,  we  thank  thee  that  there  are  so  many 
who  begin  to  know  something  of  the  spirit  of  adoption ;  who  are  able  to  dra* 
near  to  thee  with  humble  boldness;  who  live  in  the  consciousness  of  tby 
sympathy  for  them  ;  who  are  able  from  day  to  day  to  cast  their  care  upon 
thee;  who  are  able  from  day  to  day  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  children  that 
trust  and  love.  And  we  thank  thee  that  there  are  so  many  added  to  them 
from  time  to  time.  Iucreiise  the  number,  we  beseech  of  thee,  of  those  that 
are  in  spirit  and  temper,  in  life  and  character,  sons  of  God. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  make  the  truth  powerful  upon  the  hearts  of 
all.  May  those  that  are  living  in  a  low  estate,  far  from  God,  and  in  outward 
righteousness,  be  greatly  quickened;  and  may  their  desires  be  deepened,  and 
their  life  lifted  up  to  a  higher  and  nobler  plane. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  the  truth,  to-night,  may 
reneh  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  not  followers  of  the  Lord;  who  seek  their 
own  way ;  who  fulfill  the  lusts  of  the  ilesh  ;  who  live  for  the  pride  of  the  eye 
aud  the  vanity  of  the  heart — for  transient  things;  things  that  perish  in  the 
using;   things  that  cannot  go  with  them  further  than  the  grave,  and  that 
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it  be  left  behind  when  their  freed  spirits  go  forth  into  the  eternity  of 
i  existence.  Grant  that  .there  may  be  very  serious  thoughts  by  serious 
dshere  to-night.  Grant  that  many  may  be  quickened  to  ask  for  their 
t  souls'  welfare,  and  to  know  how  it  fores  with  them.  And  since  thou  art 
Jig  upon  the  mediatorial  throne ;  since  thou  art  merciful  and  forgiving, 
r  none  be  unwilling  to  confess  their  sin.  May  every  one  be  willing  to 
w  the  thing  that  is  within  him— the  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  the  en  nity  of 
flesh  and  of  the  spirit,  to  the  Son  of  God.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that 
*e  may  be  heart-searching*  and  turnings,  on  the  part  of  those  who  now 
in  darkness  and  wind  an<t  fire  mid  flood,  from  those  devouring  elements. 
Ve pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  those  who 
irhi  our  midst,  and  those  who  go  forth  among  the  poor  and  needy,  to 
he  works  of  Christ  upon  their  hearts.  More  and  more  accompany  them. 
I  grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  the  light  of  thy  countenance  and  of  love  may 
many  and  many  to  the  knowledge  of  that  Source  of  love  whom  we 
ship. 

Ve  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  thy  churches  of  every  name.  Unite 
n  together  more  and  more  in  a  true  divine  spirit.  And  may  the  things 
oh  divide  us  seem  of  less  and  less  account,  and  the  things  which  unite  us 
>me  more  and  more  important  in  our  estimation.  And  at  last  may 
e  be  harmony  throughout  the  whole  world.  And  may  the  church  set 
example  in  this  great  work  of  harmonization.  And  we  pray  that  there 
'  be  a  time  when  there  shall  not  be  warrings  among  thy  people,  nor 
•agnations ;  when  ignorance  shall  be  chased  away  by  knowledge ;  when 
true  faith  shall  take  the  place  of  superstition ;  when  ail  power  shall  be 
ightf ul  hands ;  when  all  men  shall  be  too  just  to  oppress,  and  when  all 
i  shall  be  too  strong  to  be  oppressed,  and  when  all  the  earth  shall  be 
d  with  gladness  and  purity  and  peace.  Even  so,  Lord  Jesus,  come 
Jkly.  And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  praises  ever- 
ing.  Amen. 
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tar  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  will  bless  the  word  which  has 
o  spoken;  and  grant  that  it  may  arouse  in  us  a  more  earnest  desire  to  be 
of  God.  May  we  not  seek  to  shield  our  hearts  from  the  light  that  is 
ting  from  within.  May  we  desire,  above  all  things,  to  be  the  children  of 
Spirit.  May  we  learn  not  to  lean  upon  pride,  nor  to  trust  in  our  conceit. 
f  we  learn  to  lean  upon  thee.  Without  thee  we  can  do  nothing ;  we  are 
tons,  fatherless.    Lord  Jesus,  lead  us  to  the  Father.    Holy  Spirit,  open 

understanding,  and  our  inward  life  and  light,  and  bring  us  to  that  su- 
Ml  manhood,  by  which  we  shall  be  called  rightfully  the  children  of  God. 
^ns  while  we  live;  appoint  our  way;  apportion  our  burdens  and  our 
Spline.  O,  stand  thou  Beloved  One,  and  look  forth  upon  us  from  the 
frenly  gate,  clearer  thau  the  pearl,  brighter  than  the  golden  street, 
eter  than  all  the  voices  that  call,  saying.  Come.  Thou  art  to  us,  O,  Saviour 
be  soul!  the  Knowing  that  guides  the  unknowing.  Stand  thou  waiting 
to  till  our  time  shall  come,  till  tby  heart  needs  us ;  then  send  the  welcome 
■•nger  and  call  thy  children  home.  And  in  thy  presence,  when  we  shall 
tbee  as  thou  art,  and  know  as  we  are  known,  we  will  cast  our  crowns  at 

feet,  saying  "Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  be  all  the 
fj,  forever  and  ever."    A  men. 
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GOD'S  DISINTERESTEDNESS. 


«•»■ 


•e  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  Is  per- 
— Matt,  v.,  48. 


suspect  that  almost  every  one  reads  this  merely  as  a  command 
we  should  become  perfect  persons.  And  very  many  suppose  it 
t  a  command  that  we  shall  be  as  perfect  as  God  is — that  the  meas- 
)f  perfection  in  us  shall  be  as  complete  as  is  the  measure  of  per- 
on  in  God. 

d  the  first  place,  the  command,  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  is  not  to 
considered  in  a  rigidly  imperative  sense.  It  is  not,  in  other 
is,  to  be  supposed  that  perfection  can  be  attained  by  men  with 
mode  of  organization  employed  in  their  creation,  in  their  rela- 
5  to  this  world,  in  their  relations  to  social  life,  and  in  their  re- 
ns  to  God  and  the  future.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
set  outline  which  is  to  be  filled  up  before  we  can  be  perfect  is 
feature  of  volition.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  man  can 
erfect  simply  by  willing  to  be  perfect ;  or,  that  perfection  is  a 
s  wrought  in  men  by  a  supernal  power,  with  instantaneousness, 
miraculousness,  if  I  may  so  call  it.  It  is  not  the  supposition 
men,  being  called  from  darkness  to  light,  can,  either  by  the 
3  of  their  own  will,  or  by  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  Divine 
it,  rise  suddenly  into  conditions  of  spiritual  perfection.  For 
ywhere  throughout  the  Bible  there  is  the  recognition  of  that 
ih  we  find  always  to  be  the  fact,  that  even  under  the  best  con- 
>n*  men  reach  toward  perfection  by  growth. 
Brow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 

fat  growth  is  in  its  nature  gradual  It  is  a  process  of  gradual 
Qtion.  And  it  is  said,  even  of  Christ  himself,  that  he  was  made 
ect,  though  a  Son,  by  the  things  which  he  suffered. 
Ie  developed  in  his  mortal  state  by  assuming  conditions  of  mor- 
y.  He  became  subject  to  this  law  of  gradual  development ;  and 
pew  in  knowledge  and  sta,ture,  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man, 
in  the  elements  of  wisdom  and  goodness.  And  that  which  was 
of  the  Saviour,  was  true  of  the  apostles.     And  that  which  was 
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true  of  the  apostles,  has  been  true  of  good  men  in  every  age  since 
that  time.  They  have  come  gradually,  and  through  a  process  of 
education,  into  the  higher  conditions  of  a  spiritual  life.  So  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  we  are  commanded,  by  a  jump,  to  come  to 
that  which  experience  teaches  us  we  can  come  to  only  by  growth— 
by  gradual  succession. 

We  might,  therefore,  give  to  this  Be  ye,  the  force  of  Strive  to 
be.  This  is  a  general  command  implying  that  an  action  is  already 
set  on  foot.  It  implies  that  this  is  a  thing  to  be  done  in  your  seeking 
to  be  perfect.  The  spirit  of  the  passage  is,  Be  perfect  as,  or  according 
to  the  manner  in  which,  God  himself  chooses  to  be  perfect.  Do  not 
fall  on  the  wrong  model.  Do  not  have  a  false  conception  of  the  di- 
rection in  which  you  are  to  seek  your  true  manhood.  It  is  not  this: 
Be  as  perfect  as  God  is.  That  is  a  wrong  interpretation  of  it  It  is 
not  this :  Be  just  as  full  and  just  as  complete  in  perfection  as  God  is. 
It  is  this :  Take  the  divine  notion  of  what  perfection  is,  and  attempt 
to  be  perfect  according  to  that  notion,  and  not  according  to  the  mere 
question  of  fullness,  largeness,  symmetry,  and  so  on.  Look  at  the 
context,  and  you  will  see  that  this  is  the  true  construction  which  I 
have  given. 

"  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  and 
hate  thine  enemy.  But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despite* 
fully  use  you,  and  persecute  you ;  that  ye  may  be  children  of  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven;  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the 
good,  and  scncleth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  For  if  ye  love  them 
which  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye  ?  do  not  even  the  publicans  [the 
worst  sort  of  men]  the  same?  And  if  ye  salute  your  brethren  only,  what 
do  ye  more  than  others?  do  not  even  the  publicans  so?  Be  ye  therefore 
perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect." 

That  is  the  way  in  which  he  is  perfect.     Disinterestedness  is  the 

•perfection  which  is  meant.  He  makes  his  sun  to  rise  upon  the  just 
and  upon  the  unjust,  lie  loves  the  unlovely.  He  does  good  to  the 
undeserving.  And  when  you  undertake  to  be  perfect,  remember  the 
way  in  which  God  himself  is  perfect,  and  be  perfect  according  to  that 
manner.  It  is  an  exhortation  to  disinterested  benevolence  as  a  *r* 
preme  ideal,  both  of  divine  perfection,  and  of  individual  perfection. 

A  little  more  lengthy  consideration  of  this  will,  perhaps,  give  «s 
a  power  of  inference  which  we  could  not  otherwise  get. 

You  have  heard  that  it  has  been  said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor, because  there  is  good  reason  for  it.  Either  he  is  lovable,  or  he 
loves  you;  or  he  has  performed  kindly  offices  toward  you.  Theft 
you  have  a  motive.  You  have  been  taught  to  hate  your  enemv  be 
cause  he  is  ugly ;  because  he  is  unjust ;  because  he  stirs  you  up  wick" 
edlv  and  wrongfullv.  And  there  is  a  motive  and  a  reason.  B** 
Christ  says,  "  1  declare  that  you  are  to  love  your  enemies." 
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How  can  a  man  love  his  enemy  ?  He  is  wrong ;  and  can  a  man  love 
hat  which  is  wrong  ?  He  is  directing  that  wrong  so  that  it  becomes 
:eenly  appreciated  by  me  because  it  is  measured  by  my  own  sensitive 
elfhess,  if  not  selfishness ;  and  are  we  commanded  to  love  a  man  so  ? 
le  maligns  ma  He  follows  me.  He  curtails  my  comfort.  He  de- 
troys  my  usefulness.  He  embitters  my  life.  He  vexes  my  friends. 
le  weakens  my  standing.  He  throws  around  about  me  a'malignant 
glamour.  And  what  motive,  what  inspiration  is  there  that  shall  en- 
able me  to  love  any  man  who  is,  in  his  declared  conduct,  and  in  his 
rhole  attitude,  hostile  to  me?  How  can  a  man  love  hatefulness? — 
specially  hatefulness  active,  and  addressing  itself  directly  to  me?  It 
•annot  be  done. 

Yet  Christ  says,  "  Love  not  those  that  are  lovely  alone :  love  the 
inlovely;  and  love  them  in  their  most  active  form.  Unlovely  peo- 
)le  that  are  brought  right  home  to  you  in  personal  contact  and 
conflict — love  them.  Bless  them  that  curse  you.  Do  good  to  them 
hat  hate  you.  Those  that  have  in  them  that  hate  which  is  of  the 
ire  of  hell,  and  which  shall  consume  and  burn  and  destroy — do  good 
» them.  And  do  it  that  you  may  become  like  God ;  that  is,  that 
pou  may  become  the  children  of  your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven." 

And  in  order  that  he  may  not  be  misunderstood,  he  says,  "This 
»  what  God  is  doing.  He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on 
the  good  [in  his  career  over  the  world,  the  sun  sees  many  more  men 
that  do  not  deserve  his  blessing  than  those  that  do,  and  still  he  shines 
on  with  a  bounty  of  light,  and  has  done  so  through  ages] ;  and  he 
■endeth  his  rain,  not  according  to  men's  deserts,  but  on  the  just  and 
on  the  unjust  alike." 

Men  are  accustomed,  when  they  state  their  distinctions,  keeping 
up  their  ideas  of  moral  government,  to  say  that  God  does  send  his 
natural  bounties  on  men  without  any  regard  to  character;  but  that 
he  cannot  be  understood  to  send  his  personal  favors  and  his  spiritual 
frvora  upon  men  without  any  regard  to  character.  But  that  is  not 
the  question  at  all  The  Saviour  is  endeavoring  to  teach  this  point : 
When  you  attempt  to  form  an  ideal  of  manhood  and  true  charac- 
ter, you  must  take  God's  character  as  a  pattern.  You  are  to  love 
that  which  is  hateful  and  that  which  is  oppugnant  to  you.  You  are 
to  Mess  those  that  curse  you,  and  forgive  those  that  hate  you.  Ideally, 
you  must  raise  up  in  your  mind  a  picture  of  what  God's  character  is, 
**<!  you  must  attempt  to  be  perfect  according  to  that  character." 

This  is  not  a  delineation  of  the  divine  moral  government,  but  a 
<*olaration  of  what  the  constituent  elements  of  the  divine  character 
•**  And  that  declaration  is  that  those  elements  are  disinterested 
goodness,  divine  benevolence,  and  kindness  to  the  undeserving.  That 
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is  the  type  of  God's  character — if  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  I 
type  spoken  of  where  there  is  but  one. 

Her?,  then,  we  have,  by  the  hand  of  Christ  himself  an  authorita- 
tive, and  explicit,  and  incontrovertible  declaration,  that  this  is  an 
attribute  of  the  divine  nature,  and  that  it  is  the  very  point  in  the 
divine  nature  which  we  are  to  recognize  as  the  model  for  our  imita- 
tion. God's  nature,  in  other  words,  is  such  that  he  does  good,  not 
because  men  are  good,  and  not  because  they  deserve  that  which  is 
good,  but  simply  because  He  is  good.  And  it  is  this  that  I  want  to 
dwell  upon  at  some  length. 

God  does  not  love  men  because  they  are  amiable.  He  does  not 
confer  gifts  upon  men  because  they  deserve  them,  or  have  earned 
them.  He  confers  them  because  the  fullness  of  his  own  nature  needs 
expression.  It  is  the  outward  pressure  in  himself  of  vast  love  and 
beneficence  that  wants  expression.  And  he  sends  that  love  and 
beneficence  abroad.  He  does  good  to  people  in  heaven  and  on 
earth,  and  will,  to  all  eternity,  because  there  is  such  a  fullness  of  this 
need  in  himself,  working  out  in  the  happiness  and  benefaction  of  his 
creatures. 

Can  we  understand  this  ?  Yes.  We  see  it  in  life.  The  highest 
form  of  any  faculty  is  that  in  which  the  force  of  the  feelings  gives 
it  an  automatic  development.  That  is  a  low  condition  of  faculty 
which  requires  to  be  solicited  and  brought  out  by  something  that  is 
presented  to  it.  And  in  men,  where  any  part  of  their  nature  is  highly 
organized ;  where  they  have,  as  we  say,  eminent  gifts  ;  where  they 
have  (irst-class  endowments,  the  token  of  it  is  that  the  faculty,  or 
power,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  is  in  such  a  condition  that 
it  does  not  need  any  outward  solicitation  to  develop  it — that  it  de- 
velops itself  from  the  nature  that  is  in  it. 

Thus,  for  example,  there  is  in  some  natures  such  a  large  org*0" 
ized  tendency  to  music  that  they  develop  music,  not  because  some 
one  asks  them  to,  not  because  if  they  do  it  may  give  them  fame  or 
reputation  ;  but  because  it  is  there,  and  demands  expression.  It  does 
not  need  outward  solicitation.  They  think  music ;  they  sing.  Why  • 
Because  it  is  in  them  to  do  it.  Because  they  want  to,  in  themselves. 
There  is  many  a  person  who,  if  you  were  to  put  him  on  an  island  in 
the  ocean,  where  there  was  no  soul  but  himself,  would  be  thinking 
choruses  and  symphonies.  He  could  not  help  it.  This  is  something 
that  works  out  from  the  inside.  It  is  inspiration.  It  is  automatic 
It  is  self-moving. 

So  it  is  with  poetry.  There  are  many  men  who  write  poetry,  jasts* 
farmers  raise  corn,  and  send  it  to  market.  Some  think  that  they  will 
make  money  by  it ;  some  think  that  they  will  make  fame  by  it ;  and 
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rj  sweat,  and  tug,  and  make  poetry  by  the  hardest.  There  are 
iere  through  whose  whole  lives  there  is  a  tinge  of  poetic  color  in 
lost  every  thought ;  and  at  times  there  will  be  hours  of  rapture, 
ey  cannot  help  it.  They  see  visions,  and  they  dream  dreams ;  and 
ir  thoughts  flow  musically,  and  almost  in  numbers.  We  call 
m  inspired.  We  say  that  they  are  men  of  genius. 
What  do  you  mean  by  men  of  genius  t  I  mean  this  :  that  where 
tan  has  any  faculty  that  is  carried  above  the  middle  line,  so  that 
s  self-moved,  he  has  genius.  Genius,  and  genius  only,  enables  a 
a  to  be  creative.  If  any  man  has  faculties  that  are  automatic  in 
ir  action,  and  that  develop  themselves,  not  by  outward  solicita- 
1,  but  according  to  some  inward  invitation  or  want,  he  has  in  him 
elements  of  an  inventor.  Many  persons  invent  because  they  are 
ed  to,  or  because  they  are  stirred  up  to.  Others  invent  because 
Hition  is  in  them.  It  is  their  nature  to  be  fruitful  in  that  way. 
Now,  many  men  are  benevolent  because  they  are  provoked  to 
evolence  ;  and  many  others  are  benevolent  because  they  are  so 
of  kindness  and  love  that  these  qualities  flow  from  them  steadily > 
ilver  streams  flow  out  of  the  sides  of  mountains. 
So  on  persons  that  are  called  good-natured,  good  dinners  have  a 
fling  influence.  Good  luck  has  a  very  cheering  influence  on 
n.  Some  rare  stroke  of  fortune  comes  to  them,  and  they  are  cmi- 
tly  good-natured.  And  you  can  tell  the  reason  why.  But  there 
good-natured  men  about  whom  yon  never  think  of  asking  the 
ion  why.  They  are  always  so.  They  cannot  be  any  different, 
i  current  runs  spontaneously  in  that  direction  in  them.  They 
not  help  it. 

Some  men  are  benevolent  at  intervals.  Some  are  benevolent 
in  the  proper  time  comes  round,  and  they  are  never  benevolent  at 
other  times.  But  there  arc  persons  who  are  bathed  in  an  at- 
phere  of  benevolence,  and  are  never  out  of  it.  Benevolence  \* 
hem  by  original  organization  and  tendency. 
Fhis  is  what  we  call  inspiration,  or  genius.  It  is  a  certain  full- 
i  of  nature  that  leads  action  to  be  from  within  outward,  and . 

9  0 

i  the  reason  of  inwardness,  so  full  and  sensitive  that  it  shows 
I  in  outward  action.  It  is  the  highest  conception  among  men. 
re  is  no  faculty  that  men  love  to  praise  more  than  genius.  It 
As  superior  to  all  other  conditions  of  the  faculties.  And  it 
its  to  this  conception  of  the  divine  nature.  It  points  to  the 
e  thing  in  God — a  Being  whose  attributes  are  so  full  and  so  sen- 
's that  they  do  not  need  the  solicitation  of  outward  circumstances. 
divine  Heart  pours  forth  its  bounty  from  reasons  that  arc  :n 
t- from  its  infinite  fullness,  its  infinite  necessity,  and  not  from 
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its  self-love,  as  we  do  in  a  lower  sphere,  and  according  to  the  hurt 
of  that  lower  sphere. 

The  imperfect  moral  conditions  in  us  know  something  of  what  it 
is  to  have  spontaneity  and  overflow  of  life  and  inspiration  ;  and  car- 
rying  that  ideal  up,  and  enlarging  it  to  the  full  measure  of  all  the 
attributes  of  God,  we  perceive  that  he  sits  in  the  heaven,  eternally 
willing,  thinking,  governing,  by  the  outflow  of  a  nature  righteous, 
pure,  holy,  just  and  good,  and  moved,  not  by  argument,  nor  by  per- 
suasion, nor  by  inspection,  but  by  an  infinite  necessity  in  himself  to 
pour  out  the  goodness  and  the  fullness  that  is  in  him. 

Look  at  the  thought  of  the  Apocalypse,  where  the  throne  is  de- 
scribed, and  where  it  is  said  that  out  from  under  it  proceeds  the 
river  of  life,  and  that  on  either  side  of  it  are  trees  whose  leaves  are 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  It  is  as  if  it  had  been  said,  "The 
life  of  God  (for  Throne  means  God)  who  sits  there,  flows  like  a  river/' 

A  river,  according  to  our  way  of  looking  at  it,  is  that  which  has 
in  itself  its  own  motion,  as  it  were.  Its  power  is  not  derived  from 
the  will  of  man.  It  is  not  the  miller  that  coaxes  the  river  to  flow  br 
his  mill :  it  is  the  river  that  coaxes  the  miller  to  set  himself  down  on 
its  bank  with  his  mill.  It  is  its  nature  which  gives  it  automatic  power. 
It  has  its  rise  in  the  mountains,  and  streams  flow  down  to  formit* 
and  it  has  a  power  of  its  own  by  which  it  flows  on  and  pours  out  its 
waters  into  the  ocean  or  the  lake.  In  summer  and  in  winter,  through 
all  time,  it  pursues  its  course  from  a  force  which  is  inherent  in  itsell 
And  so  through  ages  the  old  Amazon  has  poured  its  mighty  flood 
into  the  Atlantic;  and  the  Mississippi  has  emptied  its  vast  volumes 
into  the  Gulf;  and  the  St.  Lawrence  has  flowed  into  the  upper  ocean* 
.nelting  mvriads  of  tons  of  ice.  And  thev  are  forever  flowing.  And 
God  sits  with  an  inexhaustible  stream  of  benevolence  flowing  out 
,';om  under  nis  throne.  All  that  vast  treasure  of  sympathy  and 
iove  ;  all  things  which  go  to  constitute  the  highest  Fatherhood,  are 
..presented  as  coining  forth  from  under  the  throne  of  God.  And 
all  those  things  that  grow  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  life,  and 
whose  leaves  are  said  to  be  for  the  healing  of  the  nations,  are  repi*" 
sented  «°s  issuing  from  beneath  the  throne. 

Or,  take  the  favorite  image  of  our  God  as  a  Sun.  It  is  said  of 
Christ,  "  He  is  the  light  of  the  world.'*  Consider  that  the  sun  isnot 
an  orb  that  shines  because  it  is  solicited.  Consider  that  fire  is  not 
struck  out  of  him  as  men  strike  lire  out  of  a  flint.  We  do  not  get  flame 
from  the  sun  as  men  get  flame  by  rubbing  a  match.  The  sun  is  a 
globe  of  heat  and  tire  that,  in  an  incessant  stream,  pours  out 
and  radiates  from  itself  these  boundless  stores  of  light  and  heat 
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Sod  forever  radiates,  sends  from  himself,  from  the  necessity  of 
ature,  these  boundless  stores  of  beneficence, 
lis  is  the  Being  that  presides  central  throughout  the  whole 
rse.  He  is  not  One  that  is  to  be  conceived  of  according 
e  penurious,  beggarly  notion  of  an  earthly  monarch.  He 
one  who  needs  to  be  approached,  to  be  worshiped,  to  be  so- 
I,  in  order  to  be  kept  good-natured.  He  is  not  one  that  gives 
a  consideration  of  the  desert  of  the  recipient.  The  true  idea 
it  God  is  a  Being  who  sits  in  the  center  of  the  universe,  with 
ire  so  full  of  all  bounty  that  it  has  an  endless  flow,  and  is  like 
r  that,  through  summer  and  winter,  and  through  ages  unum- 
,  moves  steadily  on.  He  is  the  Regent,  the  Center  of  all  things ; 
om  him  all  things  proceed. 

hen,  therefore,  we  are  commanded  to  be  like  God,  it  is  not 
,  that  we  should  be  as  large  as  he  is,  nor  as  wise  as  he  is.  It 
even  meant  that  we  shall  be  symmetrical  as  he  is.  It  is  not 
.  that  we  shall  be  perfect  as  God  is  in  any  artistic  sense.  This 
it  is  meant :  If  you  would  imitate  God  aright,  remember  that 
es  unlovely  beings ;  remember  that  he  forgives  hateful  folks, 

0  not  deserve  forgiveness ;  remember  that  it  is  not  the  bounti- . 
»ne  to  whom  God  gives ;  remember  that  the  stingy  old  miser 
es  the  rain  and  the  sunlight  as  much  as  the  philanthropist, 
bink  everybody  feels,  at  once,  "  Why,  these  do  not  deserve  it !" 
rat  God's  nature  is  such  that  he  outpours  his  own  feelings,  so 
lie  good  and  the  bad  get  his  bounty  ;  so  that  the  just  and  the 

get  it.     And  you  cannot  get  away  from  it.     There  it  is  de- 

by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  the  pattern  which  you  are  to 

a  is  God's  nature  in  this  thing,  that  he  makes  his  sun  to  rise 

good  and  on  the  bad,  and  that  he  sends  his  rain  on  the  just 

1  the  unjust  alike. 

e  doctrine  to  which  I  beg  to  call  your  attention,  is  that  the 
and  noblest  conception  of  moral  quality  is  one  that  has  the 
of  its  being  and  action  in  itself,  and  not  in  that  which  is  out- 
•  it     It  is  disinterested,  in  other  words. 

hall  not  now  risk  the  strength  of  this  subject  by  undertaking 
are  it  by  the  proper  pattern  of  the  schools.  I  shall  not  qualify 
statements  by  saying  that  God  has  a  personal  partiality  which 
ds  on  a  divine  pattern,  in  other  words,  I  shall  not  attempt 
w  that  God,  in  forming  friendships,  in  selecting  his  personal 
nions  from  among  men,  if  I  may  so  say,  does  it  on  the  divine 
>le  of  moral  loveliness.  I  suggest  that  there  is  a  subject  in 
rection,  but  that  ought  to  be  treated  by  itself ;  and  you  might 
have  this  other  side  exaggerated,  than  not  to  have  it  in  your 
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mind  at  all,  or  to  have  it  there  in  a  form  that  is  comparatively  n 
I  remark,  then,  in  view  of  this  explanation . 
1.  This  is  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  God's  nature  which 
thought  of  by  our  Saviour,  which  he  emphasized,  and  which  he 
up  for  us  to  imitate — goodness  from  his  own  love  of  goodness, 
cheat  ourselves  because  our  ideal  of  God  is  erroneous.    We  fall 
endless  mistakes  in  regard  to  human  conduct  because  we  fail  to 
ceive  this  peculiar  feature  of  God's  character — that  he  does  kindne 
that  he  acts  kindly,  because  he  himself  hungers  to  be  kind.    It  if 
efflux  and  proper  expression  of  his  own  nature.    And  this  kindi 
this  goodness,  is  to  be  in  us. 

Compare  this  with  the  notions  which  are  prevalent.  Whs 
goodness  ?  An  ascetic  will  tell  you  that  the  proper  idea  of 
Christian  state  is  to  deny  yourself  in  every  possible  way ;  to  mor 
the  flesh,  and  the  passions  and  appetites  of  it ;  to  circumscribe  j 
enjoyment ;  not  to  be  seduced  by  any  evils ;  to  live  in  a  state 
perpetual  cross-bearing  and  self-denial,  with  tears  and  groans  \ 
anguish,  that  you  may  at  last  be  found  lit  to  enter  into  the  kingd 
of  God.  It  is  false/  It  is  a  lie  !  and  the  worst  kind  of  a  lie, 
•  cause  it  is  against  the  genius  of  the  universe ;  because  it  is  in  of 
6ition  to  the  very  marrow  of  the  Gospel — if  men  are,  in  God's  pn 
dence,  ordained  to  work  out  the  problem.  Our  sins  and  tronl 
are  to  bring  tears  and  sorrows,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  is  not  the  disti 
tive  characteristic  of  Christianity,  that  a  man  is  to  have  an  asct 
love  for  pain  and  sorrow,  as  though  they  were  good  in  themseh 
"  Be  ye  perfect  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect,"  * 
lives  and  administers  by  a  disinterested  kindness,  which  is  the  f 
tern  that  men  are  to  follow. 

There  are  many  who  think  that  being  pious  signifies  a  a 
scrupulosity — an  exact  circumspection.  And  this  idea  is  united 
another  idea,  of  self-culture.  That  men  shall  keep  themselves  i 
spotted  from  the  world  ;  that  they  shall  be  radiant  all  the  til 
growing  brighter  and  brighter;  and  that  they  shall  build  themseh 
up  in  a  certain  symmetrical  and  stately  strength  and  excellence 
that  they  think  is  piety.  It  may  be  one  of  the  things  which  * 
make  piety  stronger  ;  it  may  give  a  man  a  greater  power  in  usi 
himself,  as  undoubtedly  it  does  ;  but  that  which  makes  a  nfl 
Christlike  is  not  the  fact  that  he  is  doing  so  much  for  himself  tl 
he  is  building  himself  up  in  various  right  things,  and  ridding  himsi 
of  various  wrong  things  :  it  is  that  he  is  perfect,  as  his  Father 
heaven  is,  who  makes  His  sun  to  shine  on  the  good  and  on  the  bi 
and  who  sends  His  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  Disinterest 
hue, disinterested  goodness — that  is  the  pattern. 
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There  are  others  whoso  idea  of  piety  is  largely  shaped  by  the 
esthetic  feeling.  Nothing  seems  to  them  to  be  good  that  is  not  sym- 
metrical Nothing  seems  to  be  good  to  them  that  is  not  harmo- 
nious. Taste,  rather  than  benevolence  is  their  divinity  ;  and  every 
fault  disgusts  them.  They  are  apt  to  be  full  of  class-selfishness. 
They  ore  apt  to  separate  themselves  from  men.  They  are  apt  to 
nave  the  Pharisaism  of  the  pew,  and  to  be  satisfied  only  with  walk- 
ing in  the  midst  of  things  that  are  well-ordered  and  beautiful  I 
love  beauty  and  regularity,  too,  where  they  are  under  the  guidance 
and  inspiration  of  a  disinterested  benevolence  ;  but  where  they  are 
substitutes  for  it,  I  abhor  them.  I  would  as.  soon  undertake  to  raise 
my  harvest  by  the  pale  moonbeams  instead  of  the  glory  and  fervor 
of  the  sun,  as  to  undertake  to  raise  anything  like  character,  or  give 
it  anything  like  power  in  the  world,  by  the  esthetic  principle.  As 
an  adjuvant,  as  a  collateral,  wielded  by  the  hand  of  power,  it  is 
good ;  but  of  itself  it  is  not  piety — though  many  make  it  to  be. 
Benevolence  is  the  center  of  true  Christian  character.  Christian 
character  is  an  automatic  state  of  benevolence.  It  is  a  state  of  benev- 
olence so  full  that  it  overflows,  not  upon  consideration  and  measure, 
but  as  a  lamp  sheds  its  light  abroad. 

Do  you  suppose  a  candle,  standing  in  the  window,  says,  "I  will 
look  down  the  road,  and  if  I  see  a  miserable,  lone  fellow  traveling,  I 
will  not  shine  upon  him"  ?  No,  it  says,  u  I  will  treat  all  alike."  The 
first  that  comes  over  the  hill  is  father  Good-heart ;  and  the  candle 
shines  along  the  road  and  lights  him  on  his  way.  And  how  little 
that  candle  wastes  its  light !  It  is  a  guide  to  this  wayfaring  man.  And 
it  does  not  say,  "It  is  for  me  to  be  just,"  but  shines  without  regard 
to  any  such  question  as  that.  Next  comes  a  hard,  stingy  man,  who 
is  traveling  ten  miles  at  a  shilling's  expense  to  collect  a  sixpence 
from  some  poor  widow.  And  the  candle  says,  "  Yes,  that  is  the  road 
Hat  is  the  way.  Travel  on."  Next  comes  a  poor  orphan  boy,  cry- 
ing because  he  is  afraid  that  he  shall  be  belated  at  night :  and  the 
candle  shines  for  him,  to  cheer  him  on  his  way.  Next  comes  a 
robust  shepherd  boy,  whistling  with  joy  ;  and  the  candle  shines  for 
ana.  And  everybody  who  walks  that  road  gets  the  guidance  of 
that  candle  without  discrimination.  They  are  all  human  beings 
needing  guidance.  Not  one  of  them  deserves  it ;  the  best  of  them 
we  forfeited  their  right  to  it ;  but  the  candle  shines  for  them  all. 
And  so  the  sun  sends  its  light  abroad  over  the  world. 

This  is  to  be  the  supreme  ideal  of  a  true  manhood  in  Christ 
•*us.  A  man  that  is  intellectually  perfect,  and  therefore  doc- 
trinally  correct,  and  stands  forever  turning  the  wheel  of  some  eccle- 
Qastical  machine,  grinding  out  dogmas  and  propositions  and  priii- 
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ciplcs  and  truths  for  mankind,  is  not  ministering  to  the  spirituil 
wants  of  the  race.  Men  do  not  feed  on  such  shadows  as  these.  He 
has  Christ  who  is  perfect  as  his  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect  Benevo- 
lence is  the  genius  of  perfection. 

Oh  !  how  far  are  the  surly-browed  and  wrinkled-foreheaded  men 
that  with  fierce  zeal  and  intense  determination  push  the  right 
although  it  goes  like  a  sword,  from  being  God-men,  after  the  pattern 
of  Christ  Jesus ! 

2.  There  is  a  relation  that  this  idea  sustains  to  the  popular 
notions  of  justice  which  require  a  consideration.  There  are  many 
who  are  confounded  on  this  subject.  They  have  a  notion  about 
justice  that  I  think  will  never  be  found  outside  of  the  bounds  of  this 
world,  as  it  is  mechanical  and  physical  As  justice  has  been  ad' 
ministered — and  it  has  been  administered  in  very  imperfect  way^- 
it  has  generally  followed  a  simple  line  of  action  proceeding  upon 
intellectual  perceptions,  in  setting  apart  men,  right  and  left,  as  good 
and  bad.  Justice  to  the  good  requires  that  they  have  prosperity;  and 
justice  to  the  bad  requires  that  they  be  unprosperous.  This  has  been 
the  line  of  demarcation.  This  treating  men  according  to  their  deserts 
has  been  the  supreme  idea  of  justice.  It  has  acted  upon  the  plan  of 
giving  to  good  men  what  they  deserve,  and  of  giving  to  bad  men 
what  they  deserve. 

Now,  I  aver  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  justice  according  to 
this  idea.  You  do  not  know  what  a  good  man  deserves,  if  he  deserves 
anything.  You  cannot  measure  it.  You  do  not  know  what  a  bad 
man  deserves.  You  cannot  measure  it.  You  would  not  have  me 
treat  that  man  other  than  strictly  according  to  his  deserts  ?  But 
can  you  tell  whether  there  is  in  that  man's  state  anything  that  be  has 
inherited  ?  Can  you  tell  what  ancestral  strains  have  come  down 
into  that  man's  nature  ?  Can  you  tell  what  infelicities  there  have 
been  in  that  man's  education,  which  gave  him  warp  and  bias  ?  Can 
you  tell  me  what  experience  has  struck  into#  his  being  and  stained 
him  through  and  through  ?  Can  you  tell  what  are  the  trials  of  that 
man's  heart  ?  Can  you  tell  how  hard  it  is  for  him  to  overcome  the 
passions  and  appetites  and  circumstances  that  tempt  him  to  be  bad? 
Can  you  tell  what  is  the  secret  spring  of  his  action  ?  How  little  do 
you  know  of  his  motive,  and  of  the  operation  of  that  motive  1  And 
yet,  you  talk  of  giving  to  that  man  according  to  his  deserts.  You 
have  not  the  first  element  of  judgment  in  his  case.  You  kno* 
nothing  about  it. 

You  remember  how  Christ  Jesus,  in  contrasting  the  Pharisee* 
who  seemed  to  be  first-rate  people,  were  men  well-to-do  ir  the 
world,  and  were  overgrown  from  excessive  indulgence  in  the  luxu* 
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its  of  life,  but  who  were  exemplary,  and  about  as  deserving  as 

nybody  in  the  community — you  remember  how  Christ  in  contrast- 

ig  them  with  persons  in  the  street,  that  were  steeped  in  vice  and 

rime,  and  that  seemed  ready  to  dissolve  like  ichor  into  the  abyss 

f  hell,  and  deserved   nothing  but    reproach  and    condemnation, 

pparently,  said, 
**  The  publicans  and  the  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before  you.'* 
How  little  can  we  administer  justice  in  one  case  or  another ! 

low  far  are  the  thoughts  of  God  from  our  thoughts ! 

"As  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than 
four  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts.** 

On  the  other  hand,  if  justice  be  kindness  suitably  administered, 
then  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  justice,  and 
rery  little  doubt  as  to  its  benefit.  What  is  justice  but  the  adminis- 
tration of  kindness  in  the  way  that  shall  suit  each  man's  necessity, 
tod  his  necessity  in  his  social  liabilities  and  relationships  ?  That  which 
is  drawing  every  man  with  love,  and  which  is  drawing  him  with  that 
which  love  inspires,  and  which  every  man  needs  in  himself  and  in  the 
relations  which  he  sustains  to  his  fellow-men — that  is  justice.  The 
idministration  of  benevolence  is  justice.  It  is  the  tendency  to  do 
good  to  a  man,  first  from  a  consideration  of  what  he  is,  and  second 
bom  a  consideration  of  the  relationship  in  which  he  stands. 

Although,  oftentimes,  justice  may  take  on  a  pain-giving  form,  it 
is  not  on  that  account  a  malign  feeling.  It  is  necessary,  not  unfre- 
quently  to  give  pain  to  one  that  you  love. 

I  remember  very  well,  when  I  used  to  come  in  from  my  sports, 
Wiled  and  smouched  (for  I  did  not  spare  myself),  and  was  to  be 
brought  into  decent  society,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  sisterly 
hand  to  rub  the  dirt  from  my  face,  I  never  liked  it.  And  I  know 
tost  when  my  hair,  that  went  with  the  winds,  and  played  with  every 
one  of  them,  had  to  be  smoothed  out,  I  never  liked  the  passage  of 
the  comb  through  it — although  they  were  seeking  beauty.  (I  hope 
they  found  it !)  It  was  done  with  the  utmost  kindness.  It  was  done 
frwn  the  best  feeling,  by  the  nurse,  or  the  sister,  or  the  mother ;  but 
to  me  it  was  vexation  and  torment — in  a  small  way.  I  never  liked 
^  When  I  had  committed  any  offense  against  brother  or  sister, 
•nd  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  have  my  moral  sense  awakened 
to  order  that  I  might  see  that  I  had  violated  the  law  of  kindness. 
^  feel  those  mysterious  tinglings,  which  were  eye-openers,  that  I 
uught  see  the  way  of  love  which  I  had  missed,  and  come  back  into 
lt>  these  things  were  not  pleasant  to  me. 

"No  chastening  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous ; 
tttcrthelesf ,  afterward  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness." 

And  all  the  way  through  the  household  there  is  this  infliction  of 
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pain.  There  is  nothing  in  this  world  that  inflicts  to  mtttih  pain,  aai 
saves  so  muoh,  as  lore.  It  is  the  judicious  administration  of  restraint, 
it  is  the  judicious  administration  of  pungency,  H  w  the  judicious  ad- 
ministration of  enforced  duty  and  instruction,  that  educates  tha  cirikL 

The  great-bosomed  mother,  the  great  radiant  face  of  a  lore  watch- 
ing that  pain  shall  not  go  a  bit  too  far,  bat  still  pressing  H,  and  full 
insisting  upon  it,  says,  M  My  dear  child,  I  will  not  tufler  yon  to  grow 
up  so.  I  cannot  live  and  see  you  become  bad.  My  darling,  you 
Ma#  not  be  bad.  By  ail  the  love  that  is  in  me,  and  by  all  the  hope 
that  is  in  me,  and  by  ail  the  prophecy  of  a  mother's  heart,  you  shaft 
not  be  bad.  I  will  cry  with  you,  but  cry  you  shall  i  It  is  neeee- 
a&ry  to  make  you  sweeter  and  better  and  nobler."  Is  not  that  justice? 

There  is  another  way  of  estimating  justice.  "  Who  is  this  t  Fetch 
ham  up.  He  has  been  here  half  a  dozen  tames  before.  Drunk  spin, 
eh?  Here,  officer,  give  him  four  months.  Public  purity  most  be 
preserved.  It  is  time  for  us  to  go  to  dinner.  Send  the  others  tp 
three  months  apiece.  Never  mind,  I  will  hear'  those  cases  after  dh> 
ner."  That  is  justice,  is  it?  Men  say,  *  We  must  keep  up  the  dig- 
nity of  the  law;  we  must  see  that  authority  is  not  trodden  ante 
foot;  we  must  maintain  morality  in  the  oommunity."  I  say  that  it 
is  hideous  injustice.  I  say  that  selfishness  and  indifference  to  hum 
character  and  suffering  are  infernal.  And  nothing  can  change  the 
nature  of  things.  He  that  does  not  care  in  his  heart,  though  he  does 
the  right  thing,  is  unjust.  Where  a  judge  commits  a  criminal;  where 
he  strikes  the  law  down  upon  the  wrongdoer,  and  says,  "He 
ought  to  have  it,  and  I  am  glad  that  he  has  got  it,"  it  is  inferoiL 
It  is  not  justice,  even  though  the  man  may  merit  stripes,  and  though 
it  may  be  best  that  he  should  have  them.  There  is  not,  in  God'* 
universe,  any  man  that  has  a  right  to  put  his  hand  upon  another 
man  except  it  be  the  hand  of  love.  He  that  has  no  love  has  no  right 
to  touch  anybody. 

God,  himself,  in  the  infinite  expansive  government  of  the  universe, 
sits  regent,  as  the  God  of  love,  saying,  "  Be  perfect  as  I  am.  And  1 
tell  all  mankind  what  I  am  by  making  my  sun  to  rise  upon  the  good 
and  the  bad,  and  by  sending  my  rain  upon  the  just  and  upon  the 
unjust.    Be  ye  perfect  in  that  way." 

If  this  be  the  true  notion  of  justice — the  notion  of  love  educating 
men,  of  love  using  whatever  is  needful  for  men's  education,  of  loTe 
seeking  to  administer  for  men  for  their  good,  in  all  their  relations; 
that  is,  with  a  wise  regard  to  all  their  necessities  which  spring  oat 
of  their  social  connections  in  society — if  this  be  the  true  notion  of 
justice,  ought  it  not  to  revolutionize  the  literature,  and  amend  the 
thought  and  procedure  of  almost  all  mankind  ? 
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r,  justice  is  vengeful  Now,  justice  springs  from  blood.  Now, 
fwdoe  helps. that  which  is  animal  in  man.  Now,  justice  is  the  un- 
Mirged,  unoleansed,  unripened,  blind  impulse  of  the  beast  that 
•  yet  in  mankind.  Bat  justice  in  God  is  the  efflux -and  the 
x>wer  and  the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  love,  shaping  men 
rat  of  poverty,  and  out  of  imperfection,  and  out  of  sin ;  molding 
hem ;  and  bringing  them  out  into  the  bright  and  glorious  image  of 
lie  God  of  love.  And  every  man  under  the  divine  administration 
las  a  right  to  that  justice.  He  has  a  right  to  as  much  kindness  and 
;o  as  much  goodness  as  he  can  profit  by  consistently  with  all  the  re- 
ations  which  he  sustains  to  the  mass  of  society. 

The  application  of  this  thought,  which  is  made  by  our  Saviour 
himself  is  one  that  ought  to  be  made  by  us  a  thousand  times  where 
ire  make  it  once — its  application,  I  mean,  to  the  forgiveness  of  men. 
tfhat  is  the  ground  of  forgiveness  ?  It  does  not  lie  in  the  recipient 
it  alL  It  lies  in  the  giver.  We  forgive  simply  because  it  is  the 
nature  of  goodness  to  do  it.  Kindness,  love— this  does  not  take  any 
offense.  It  has  nothing  to  avenge.  It  is  a  spontaneous  outflow  of 
generous  feeling.  Love  seeks  to  remedy  evils.  When  it  sees  a  fault 
i>r  a  mistake  or  a  sin,  it  seeks  to  efface  it.  God  forgives  men.  Why  ? 
Because  he  loves  to  do  it.  He  does  it  for  his  own  sake.  Misinter- 
preting that  expression,  old  theologians  supposed  that  God  forgave 
men  for  his  own  sake  just  as  a  king  put  a  crown  on  his  head  for  his 
»wn  sake.  They  gave  it  a  monarchical  significance.  But  I  believe 
that  God  forgives  for  his  own  sake  in  a  psychological  sense.  A 
generous  man  gives  away  handful  after  handful  of  money,  why  ? 
Because  the  act  bounds  back  with  pleasure  to  him  inwardly.  For- 
giveness is  the  instinctive  action  of  a  true  generosity  in  a  man.  Wtrv 
lo  some  men  speak  with  figures  of  beauty  ?  Because  it  is  their  duty 
to  do  it?  No ;  but  because  they  cannot  help  themselves.  They  see 
riflions  in  the  air,  and  they  paint  pictures  unconsciously.  In  their 
lature  they  do  it  because  their  nature  tends  to  act  in  that  way. 
Why  does  God  forgive?  Because  it  is  his  nature  to  forgive.  And 
le  forgives  perpetually.    He  loves  to  forgive. 

Well,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  all  stand  on  an  equal  footing? 
Wo,  but  the  condition  does  not  lie  in  desert.  Nobody  is  benefited 
fry  being  forgiven  unless  he  takes  the  bounty.  The  mere  ac.  of  kind 
feeling  does  not  do  anybody  any  good. 

After  many  wanderings  I  come  back  to  the  place  of  my  birth.  I 
dave  lost  all  trace  of  my  friends.  My  father  and  mother  were  living 
irhen  I  left  home  and  became  a  sailor  boy ;  but  I  have  lost  commu- 
nication with  them.  They  have  moved  out  of  the  city.  As  near  as 
[  can  learn,  they  are  in  such  a  near  country  town.   And,  foot-bare,  I 
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set  out  and  go  there.  It  is  twilight  when  I  reach  the  town.  And 
weary  and  worn  I  sit  down  on  the  steps  of  a  little  dwelling.  I  can- 
not help  shedding  tears,  I  am  so  miserable.  I  say  to  myelf^  "Ihavj 
come  back  home,  and  I  cannot  find  that  anybody  who  knows  me 
lives ;  and  I  have  no  place  to  go.  I  have  no  father  and  no  mother." 
And  I  lean  my  head  upon  my  hand,  and  against  the  door,  and  can- 
not sleep  for  my  thoughts.  Quite  unknown  to  me  or  them  I  have 
sat  down  right  where  my  father  and  mother  live.  They  are  sitting 
by  the  hearth.  The  mother,  knitting,  and  looking  into  the  fire,  sea 
strange  ships,  and  on  every  one  of  them  is  her  sailor  boy*  And  she 
says,  "  Oh,  that  he  would  come  home !"  And  the  father,  drawing 
out  his  handkerchief,  wipes  tears  from  his  eyes.  They  look  at  each 
other;  and  each  knows  what  the  other  is  thinking  of;  but  they  do 
not  speak.  The  thoughts  and  affections  of  those  old  people  center 
about  me.  They  would  give  all  they  have  in  the  world  if  they  kneir 
my  whereabouts.  And  there  I  sit  on  their  doorstep.  They  fain 
would  minister  to  my  wants ;  but  the  bounty  of  love  which  they 
would  bestow  upon  me  is* inside,  and  does  not  get  outside,  I  do  not 
press  in  to  get  it,  and  so  I  do  not  have  it. 

Now,  suppose  a  man,  going  on  in  a  sinful  course,  wants  to  be 
forgiven?  God  offers  forgiveness  to  him ;  but  it  may  be  that  it  doei 
not  reach  him.  God  does  not  force  forgiveness  upon  men.  It  re- 
quires, in  order  to  be  effectual,  to  be  accepted.  Unless  it  be  a  fact, 
a  reality,  to  a  man,  it  can  do  him  no  good.  And  so,  though  God 
pours  abroad  heart-love  for  all  men,  all  men  do  not  enjoy  its  bless- 
ings. The  sunlight  does  not  guide  blind  folks ;  and  love  does  not 
smile  upon  men,  though  it  be  never  so  bountiful,  if  they  do  not  open 
their  eyes  to  behold  it ;  but  the  moment  they  do  open  their  eyes, 
and  see  it,  they  feel  its  inspiring  power.  And  for  a  man  to  pray  for 
forgiveness  whose  heart  is  in  a  condition  to  receive  forgiveness,  is  like 
a  man's  praying  for  ram  in  an  equinoctial  storm.  The* whole  heaven 
is  full  of  it,  and  the  whole  earth  and  atmosphere  are  saturated  with 
it.  Take  it.  It  never  will  be  anything  to  you  till  you  do  take  it 
Melt  it  into  your  consciousness.  Coin  it  into  your  own  experience. 
Then  it  will  bring  forth  rich  and  blessed  results.  The  trouble  is  that 
you  do  not  take  forgiveness.  Forgiveness  is  not  prepared  for  you  and 
for  the  occasion :  it  pours  forth  its  bounty  ceaselessly  and  endlessly. 
And  shall  father,  shall  mother,  shall  lover  never  forget  to  love,  and 
their  love  never  forget  to  be  gracious,  and  shall  God,  who  is  so  much 
greater,  and  so  much  grander,  and  so  much  better,  sit  with  unextin- 
guished hate  and  revenge  ?  Shall  he  not  love  on  and  forever,  who 
symbolizes  himself  by  the  ever-shining  sun,  which  pours  its  bounty 
on  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  who  sends  his  rain  on  the  just  and  the 
unjust  alike  ? 
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Ton  will  be  very  apt  to  like  this  side  of  the  subject — the  forgive* 
of  God  to  you ;  but  now,  on  the  other  side,  do  you  forgive  m 
bat  way  ?  I  have  noticed  one  thing — that  men  are  always  willing 
o  forgive  after  an  offense  has  been  acknowledged,  and  the  effect  of 
;  has  been  done  away,  and  they  have  been  suitably  worshiped,  and 
tatted,  and  "  set  up."  When  they  have  subdued  the  person,  and 
;ot  an  advantage  over  him,  then  they  are  willing  to  forgive  him. 
liat  is  a  domineering  and  most  hateful  despotism,  instead  of  for- 
[iveness.  It  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  divine  forgiveness. 
x>ve  forgives  without  conditions.  Love  forgives  once  for  all.  Love 
argives  without  regard  to  any  after  consideration.  Love  covers 
[own  the  offense  which  it  has  forgiven. 

God's  love  does  to  the  sinner  what  a  mother's  love  does  to  a  frao- 
ious  child.  The  child  disobeys  her,  and  gives  her  pain,  for  days, 
ud  weeks,  and  months,  and  years ;  and  yet  she  forgives  it.  Do  you 
orgive  men  thus  ? 

Tou  say  men  who  have  committed  an  offense  against  you  do  not 
leserve  forgiveness.  But  the  question  of  forgiveness  is  not  one  of 
lesert.  The  question  of  forgiveness  is  a  question  of  your  resemblance 
o  God.  It  is  a  question  of  your  being  filled  with  this  divine  benefi- 
cence. It  is  a  question  of  your  having  regard  for  the  well-being  of 
>thers,  and  yearning  to  do  them  good,  and  being  willing,  not  only 
a  give  them  amnesty,  but,  as  it  were,  to  give  them  your  own  sel£ 

tt  Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  that  the  moment  a  man  has  done  you  a 
wrong  you  are  to  fly  to  his  neck?"  Oh,  no,  not  necessarily.  It  may  be 
ihat  the  manifestation  of  this  feeling  would  be  the  worst  thing  for  the 
person.  It  may  be  that  the  spirit  of  love  will  inspire  you  to  take  a 
worse  of  discipline.  But  that  which  actuates  you  must  not  be  the 
lardness  of  conscience.  It  certainly  must  not  be  combativeness,  with 
lie  monkey-cap  of  conscience  on  it.  It  must  not  be  hatred.  It 
nust  not  be  revenge.  It  must  not  be  selfishness  making  believe  that 
t  is  conscience.  Nobody  has  a  right  to  chastise  till  he  is  in  a  forgiv- 
Dg  frame  of  mind ;  till  he  is  conscious  that  his  heart  is  full  and  sur- 
charged with  that  same  love  which  made  Christ  die  for  sinners  while 
fet  they  were  his  enemies. 

u  Oh,  but,"  say  men  (how  scriptural  men  become  when  it  is  the 

nalign  passions  that  want  to  justify  themselves !)  "  how  is  it  in  Luke 

cviith,  4th  ?"     Let  us  see  how  it  is. 

*  And  if  he  trespass  against  thee  seven  times  in  a  day,  and  seven  times 
na  day  turn  again  to  thee,  saying,  I  repent ;  thou  shalt  forgive  him." 

People  say,  u  As  soon  as  I  see  evidence  of  repentance,  I  am  will- 
ing to  forgive."    But  is  repentance  here  declared  to  be  a  condition 
iveness  ?  Not  at  alL  There  is  no  idea  conveyed,  that  you  shall 
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not  forgive  a  man  until  he  repents.  The  Saviour  is  supposing  the  * 
ease  of  a  man  who  comes  to  you  to  be  forgiven  of  an  offense.  The 
man  says,  "  I  have  offended  against  you,  and  I  beg  to  be  forgiven." 
Your  clerk  comes  to  you  and  says,  "  I  promise  never  to  drink  again; 
but  last  night  I  was  overcome  by  wine.  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Will  yon 
bear  with  me  ?"  u  Yes,"  you  say,  "  I  will  bear  with  you."  And  y<m 
do  not  say  it  because  the  man  says  that  he  is  sorry,  though  the  man 
does  say  so.  In  the  course  of  a  month  or  two  he  is  overcome  again, 
and  he  comes  back  and  implores  your  forgiveness,  saying,  u  I  have 
the  same  sad  story  to  tell,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  it.  I  am  heart- 
ily sorry  for  it.  Last  night  I  was  carried  away  by  my  associates, 
and  led  to  drink  again.  Are  you  willing  to  bear  with  me  ?"  You  are 
willing ;  and  your  big-heartedness  is  such  that  you  forgive  him,  not 
simply  because  he  said,  "  I  am  sorry,"  not  because  of  any  good  thing 
that  is  in  him ;  but  out  of  regard  to  his  welfare.  Repentance  was 
never  made  by  our  Master  a  condition  of  forgiveness.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Matthew  xviiith,  21st,  it  is,  without  any  qualification,  taught 

that  men  ought  to  be  forgiven  as  often  as  they  offend. 

44  Then  came  Peter  to  him,  and  said,  Lord,  how  oft  shall  my  brother  lift 
against  me,  and  I  forgive  him  ?  till  seven  times  t' 

Here  no  condition  is  stated. 

44  Jesus  said  unto  him  I  say  not  unto  you,  Until  seven  times ;  but,  until 
seventy  times  seven." 

Now  that  is  language  to  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  apply 
any  condition.  It  is  definite  language.  It  means:  Forever  forgive. 
Live  in  a  state  of  mind  in  which  forgiveness  will  come  spontaneously. 
Never  will  a  man  come  to  you  in  such  a  state  that  you  ought  not  to 
be  in  a  forgiving  mood  toward  him. 

But  there  is  this  to  be  said  :  that  in  a  spirit  of  true  love  a  course 
of  discipline  pursued  with  the  person  forgiven  is  oftentimes  good  for 
that  person.  You  must  impose  some  limitation  that  shall  be  whole- 
some. You  may  say  to  your  child,  "  I  shall  not  show  you  kindness 
till  you  have  gone  and  asked  forgiveness  of  your  brother  whom  you 
spit  upon.  I  love  you  dearly.  I  love  you  too  well  to  let  you  go 
unpunished.  I  cannot  take  such  a  naughty  child  into  my  lap.  You 
shall  not  sit  with  me,  and  you  shall  not  sit  at  the  table,  and  you  shall 
not  go  with  your  young  companions,  until  you  have  brought  your- 
self into  a  right  state  of  mind.  I  am  in  a  right  state  of  mind,  and 
you  must  be,  too." 

A  man  stands  by  a  piano,  with  one  hand  on  the  key  and  the  other 
on  the  chord,  and  as  he  tightens  the  chord  it  cries,  "  Don't,  don't, 
don't,  don't,"  until,  at  last,  it  is  tuned  ;  and  no  harm  is  done  to  the 
instrument,  either. 

So  God  does  to  us ;  and  so  we  do  to  others.    It  is  a  musical  ear 
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•eeking  harmony — not  a  hard  hand  seeking  regularity.  So  we  deal 
with  oar  children.  We  do  not  shield  them  from  the  effects  of  the.r 
wrong-doing.  Bat  there  must  be  discrimination  in  this  regard.  There 
most  not  be  a  systematic  laying  down  of  conditions.  You  say,  "  A 
man  that  has  done  wrong  must  take  steps  to  renounce  that  wrong. 
Let  him  show  me  that  he  is  sorry,  and  then  I  will  turn  around  and 
take  steps  to  forgive  him."  Not  a  bit  of  it.  That  is  not  the  idea  at 
alL  You  are  to  be  Father  Greatheart.  You  are  to  be  the  soul  of 
bounty.  Yon  are  to  love  that  man  so  much  that  you  can  be  patient 
with  him.  Yea,  more,  you*  are  to  love  him  so  that  you  can  make  him 
suffer  for  the  sake  of  making  him  better.  But  it  must  be 'unmistak- 
able love,  full  of  sweetness  and  graciousness  and  gentleness,  so  that 
the  sufferer  himself  shall  say,  "  It  is  love  dealing  with  me  for  my 
good."  There  is  to  be  no  acerbity  in  forgiveness ;  there  is  to  be  no 
sternness  in  it ;  there  is  to  be  no  cruelty  in  it.  There  is  to  be  in  for- 
giveness nothing  but  the  deepest  love,  plenary,  ample,  infinite,  as  it 
is  administered  in  the  hands  of  God  forever  and  forever.  And  all 
subterfuges  of  hatred  and  wounded  pride  must  be  exposed. 

There  are  thousands  of  persons  lurking  in  the  devil's  den  who  would 
have  you  believe  that  they  are  spotless  as  lambs.  They  are  not. 
They  are  wolyes'cubs.  They  snap  with  their  teeth,  and  rend  with 
their  claws.  And  yet,  they  claim  to  be  acting  under  the  influence 
of  the  spirit  of  forgiveness.  They  "  stand  on  right  and  truth,  and 
do  not  forgive  until  men  are  prepared  by  repentance  to  be  forgiven." 

4.  In  organizing  the  household,  and  in  organizing  society,  is  it 
not  time  that  we  should  attempt  to  carry  out  to  their  full  force  the 
instruments  of  love  and  benevolence,  in  governing  and  developing 
men,  and  in  promoting  the  well-being  of  society.  We  have  tried 
other  things,  one  after  another.  We  have  had  eras,  we  have  had 
epochs,  of  various  kinds.  And  so  far  as  love  has  been  tried,  it  has 
been  found  to  be  the  most  universal  educator  and  cultivator  of  peace. 

There  is  one  place  where  love  is  more  nearly  .  upreme  than  any- 
where else ;  and  that  is  where  success  has  been  achieved  more  nearly 
than  anywhere  else.  I  refer  to  the  household.  There  the  fountain 
of  love  is  never  sealed.  There  love  is  more  nearly  on  the  pattern 
of  love  in  heaven  than  anywhere  else.  That  is  the  bright  spot  of 
human  history.  While  nations  have  gone  on,  voluminous,  vast, 
dark,  with  desolation  on  every  hand,  groaning  and  travailing  in 
pain  until  now ;  while  there  have  been  outward  conflicts  innumer- 
able ;  while  the  world  has  been  full  of  confusion  and  crying  and 
misery,  there  have  been  in  all  lands  houses  with  families  secluded  in 
them,    And  that  which  the  State  lacked,  and  business  lacked,  and 
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ail  men  outside  of  the  household  lacked,  the  household  has  possessed. 
Equity,  justice,  forgiveness,  has  flourished  in  the  household. 

And  is  it  not  high  time  to  break  away  from  the  popular  notion 
in  regard  to  justice  and  forgiveness,  and  substitute  the  divine  idea 
for  it? 

At  present  I  should  not  abolish  the  ruder  forms  of  government, 
and  attempt  to  govern  simply  on  the  principle  of  benevolence, 
because  men  are  not  disciplined  to  it.  The  government  which  we 
have  is  better  than  nothing.  The  rude  forces  of  law  are  better  than 
nothing.  Tou  cannot  do  away  with  them-  except  by  putting  in  their 
place  something  higher  and  nobler.  But  the  ideal  which  we  are 
to  strive  toward,  and  which  the  school  should  inculcate,  and  which 
the  press  should  urge,  is  a  government  after  the  pattern  of  the 
divine  government.  It  is  time  for  us  to  be  done  working  by  the 
selfish  and  malign  feelings.  We  have  worked  long  enough  by  the 
basilar  faculties.  It  is  time  for  the  pulpit,  and  the  paper,  and  the 
school,  as  well  as  the  household,  to  begin  to  work  by  the  law,  irre- 
pressible, of  love. 

"  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  la  in  heaven  ia  per- 
fect" 

And  how  is  that  ?    Let  me  read  again  the  passage  with  the 

context : 

44  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor,  and 
hate  thine  enemy.  But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curae  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which 
despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you ;  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven ;  for  He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  eril 
and  on  the  good,  and  aendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust." 
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v*e  thank  thee,  O  God  I  for  thy  pity.  How  helpless  are  we,  striving 
Inst  the  mighty  f  oroes  that  are  at  work  around  about  us,  ignorant,  in- 
stant, and  often  overborne!  How  often  in  our  outward  and  bodily  life 
we  need  the  suggestions  of  thy  wisdom  and  the  government  of  thy  care 
.  kindness  I  For  all  thy  mercies  through  providence  we  thank  thee.  And 
rejoice  that  thou  knowest  what  things  we  have  need  of  before  we  ask 
e,  and  that  thou  art  preparing  and  wilt  prepare,  even  when  thou  docst  it 
ough  ourselves,  working  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  the  things  that  are  right, 
rejoice  that  thou  hast  also  the  knowledge  of  that  which  is  within,  and 
t  all  our  hearts'  necessities  are  open  before  thee,  and  that  thou  dost  not 
leverely  judging.  We  rejoioe  that,  knowing  what  is  right  and  what  is 
>ng  to  us,  thou  art  not  sitting  stern  and  ascerb  and  unrelenting,  sharply 
nanding  exact  rectitude  of  all  thy  creatures.  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his 
Idren,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him.  For  he  knoweth  our 
me;  he'remembereth  that  we  are  dust.  Thou  dost  behold  what  might, 
at  power,  in  many  is  working  the  things  that  are  for  the  flesh ;  and  thou 
it  how  they  that  strive  against  the  flesh,  often  strive  in  discouragement 
1  defeat,  frequently  cast  down,  though  not  destroyed.  And  thou  dost 
re  compassion  upon  their  infirmities.  Tea,  and  thou  dost  have  oompas- 
n  upon  their  sins.  Thou  dost  not  wait  to  be  gracious  until  they  have  dis- 
irged  their  souls  of  all  iniquity,  faithful  in  word  and  life.  Thou  art 
forehand  with  kindness,  and  with  mercy,  and  with  gentleness,  and  with 
odiicss.  And  it  is  thy  gentleness,  it  is  thy  sparing  mercy,  it  is  thy  long- 
Bering  kindness,  it  is  thine  infinite  patience  with  us  that  saves  us.  And 
ou  art  ministering,  in  this  strife  within,  to  that  which  is  good.  Thou  art 
idling  us  to  overcome  that  which  is  bad. 

We  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  pity  upon  the  struggles  of  our  souls;  and 
at  all  our  dim  disoernings  of  things  higher  and  better,  which  come  to  tan- 
tixe  us  and  then  to  torment  us,  and  that  all  the  yearnings  which  we  have, 
ft  the  Spirit  striving  in  us,  and  with  us,  with  gioanings  that  cannot  be 
tiered. 

And  so,  though  we  cannot  see  thee  face  to  f aoe,  though  we  know  only  in 
■rftt  snd  look  out  upon  the  brilliant  obscure  of  the  other  life,  thou  art 
tare,  and  art  drawing  us  up  toward  thee.  How  little  the  drops  that  go  up 
7  the  draught  of  the  sun  know  that  they  shall  shine  in  the  rainbow,  and 
low  in  the  cloud !  So  thou  art  drawing  us  upward,  we  know  not  where, 
xeept  that  it  shall  be  to  joy  and  purity  and  dignity  and  glory.  We  do  not 
oulerstand  these  things  yet,  nor  their  meanings ;  but  we  have  faith  to  be- 
tas that  thou  art  sitting  in  an  eternal  Fatherhood  of  love,  and  that  thy 
wtrt  is  full  of  power,  and  that  all  wisdom  comes  forth  from  it.  Thou  art 
towing  all  things  kindly,  gently,  upward  to  the  land  of  blessedness ;  and 
torn  wilt  overcome,  as  with  an  everlasting  victory,  all  opposition ;  and 
kou  wilt  banish  all  things  from  heaven  that  make  offense  and  destroy  with 
ftosgression.  Thou  wilt  utterly  purify  the  universe.  Yet  the  day  shall 
*>nie  when  thou  wilt  have  all  things  put  beneath  thy  power.  And  we  re- 
k*oe,  theugh  the  fullness  of  the  meaning  cannot  be  apprehended,  that  we 
IQdentand  enough  to  All  us  with  hope  and  cheer.  We  shall  be  there ;  we 
**U  »ee  thee;  we  shall  be  like  thee;  we  shall  understand  even  as  now  we 
■*•  understood.  All  uncertainty  will  have  passed  away.  We  shall  begin 
^better  career,  having  left  behind  tormenting  passions—the  body  and  all 
ft*  Infirmities  and  ailments;  and  we  shall  be  as  the  angels  of  God.  In  the 
k°P«  of  this  blessed  consummation  we  live,  and  will  unto  the  end. 
&QW,  draw  near  to  every  one  in  whom  thou  hast  implanted  these  desires; 
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to  crmrj  nun  thnt  hnngnrs  and  thirsts  fhT  rightoonsnnsS!  to  tomli  Hmm  whtrii 
Is  the  Gate  Beautiful.  Teach  them  by  It  to  ester  the  temple  of  God.  And 
baring  entered,  may  they  abide  there*  Teaoh  thou  thine  own  to  oome  bgr 
the  way  of  lore,  In  whioh  te  aU  light,  and  all  strength,  smdaH  hope*  and  all 
trntht  and  all  rectitude,  and  aU  that  Is  divine. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  Interpret  thyself  more  and  inoretothypeopls 
In  the  royalty  of  thy  real  and  innermost  life.  We  pray  for  the  coming  of 
that  kingdom  in  whioh  loreehall  be  supreme.  Let  thy  will  be  done  upon 
earth  at  it  it  In  heaven.  We  pray  for  the  day  when  more  and  motesnsl 
seek  Christ,  subduing  their  pride,  their  selfishness,  and  their  waywardaen, 
and  beooming  gentle,  and  long-suffering,  and  patient,  and  full  of  dhuv 
terested  kindness,  at  thou  art  We  pray  that  thorn  wilt  grant  that  thou 
who  are  thine  may  grow  not  to  much  In  the  fervor  and  visftoa*  and  na- 
tures of  an  imaginatlTe  experience,  at  In  the  reality  of  eelf-dieUinf  aat 
■elf-denial,  and  of  doing  good,  and  of  being  good  that  they  may  do  good. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  increase  the  power  of  the  church  by  mcreav 
lng  the  power  of  the  faith  that  works  by  lore  In  aU  its  members. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  spread  abroad  this  Gospel  of  purity  and  of  reotV 
tnde,by  the  power  of  dirineloTe  In  their  example.  Grant  that  if  thersbt 
any  seeking  to  live  a  new  and  better  life,  they  may  not  hesitate  to  lay  esw 
their  sins.  May  they  have  the  inspiration  and  power  whtoh  comes  fcomus) 
higher  life  in  Christ  Jesus.  May  they  learn  in  him  what  is  disinterested 
kindness  and  love.  And  may  they  seek  this  love  with  all  their  hearts*! 
mind  and  soul  and  strength,  toward  God  and  toward  man.  May  if  bets* 
feeling  of  their  nature.  * 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  patience  to  those  that  are  discounted, 
or  those  that  seek  under  great  difficulties  to  fulfill  the  law  of  God  in  then- 
selves.  Even  if  they  suffer,  may  they  still  persevere,  knowing  that  wbss 
they  have  suffered  awhile  God  will  rescue  them,  or  that  he  will  give  than 
grace  to  bear,  if  he  take  not  the  thorn  from  their  side. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  tby  erring  children  wherever  they  are. 
Grant  that  they  may  be  consoious  that  the  treasure  that  waits  for  then  h 
greater  than  the  treasure  which  they  seek.  How  much  better  Is  the  boo* 
above  than  the  houses  whioh  we  build  below  I  How  much  better  are  the 
friendships  that  bloom  in  immortality  than  those  whose  seeds  we  plant  to 
this  chilly  soil  of  life  I  How  much  better  is  the  glorious  companionship  ssd 
noble  society  of  the  blessed  in  heaven  than  that  whioh  we  seek  among  men  I 
Grant  that  we  may  have  imperishable  riches.  Grant  that  we  may  bste 
friendships  that  never  grow  dim.  Grant  that  we  may  have  aspirations  nxA 
ambitions  that  shall  never  die,  but  that  shall  have  more  realization  beyond 
the  grave  than  they  can  have  here. 

We  pray,  O  Lord!  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  this  day  divine  truth  may 
be  ministered  in  us  by  these  holy  thoughts  and  ardent  yearnings.  Grant 
that  we  may  this  day  feel  ourselves  drawn  up  toward  thee.  How  all  thiugi 
are  looking  up  to-day  toward  the  sun,  for  light  and  for  warmth  1  How  tU 
the  fields  yearn  I  How  all  the  sleeping  tribes,  that  have  lain  long  covered 
down  by  winter,  begin  to  solicit,  and  are  drawn  unsolicited  by  the  bright 
shining  of  the  sunt  For  the  Spring  hath  come,  and  warmth  revives,  sod 
the  singing  of  the  birds  is  heard  again.  Bo,  O  Sun  of  righteousness I  oome 
to  our  winter.  So  oome  to  all  our  dormant  thoughts  and  feelings  in  us,  tost 
they  shall  spring  up  with  new  growth.  Make  our  heart  the  garden  of  tbe 
Lord.  Walk  thou  In  it.  And  may  we  meet  thee  unabashed  and  unashamed. 

We  pray  that  this  thy  church,  and  all  thy  ohurehes,  may  rejoioe  to-dsf* 
May  thy  servants  be  able  to  preach  with  heart,  and  with  soul,  and  wits 
hope  of  suooess.  Wherever  they  are  in  the  circumstances  of  discourage- 
ment, wherever  they  sow  muoh  and  reap  little,  may  they  stDl  have  the  con- 
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dons  presence  of  God,  and  may  their  faith  not  fail,  and  may  they  have  a 
anger  life  in  view  than  that  which  lies  between  these  horizons.  May  they 
Lye  and  labor  as  those  that  expect  to  see  another  and  glorious  life  beyond, 
rhen  resurrection  shall  have  found  them,  and  brought  them  into  the  pres- 
moe  of  God.  And  so  may  they  endure  trials  and  burdens,  not  fainting  by 
he  way,  and  knowing  that  they  will  reap  in  due  season  if  they  faint  not. 

We  pray  for  feeble  churches,  wherever  they  are,  throughout  the  length 
md  breadth  of  our  land.  May  scattered  flocks  be  gathered  together  and 
nay  shepherds  be  found  to  lead  them  by  the  side  of  still  waters. 

And  may  intelligence  prevail.  May  schools,  and  colleges,  and  academies, 
ind  universities,  and  all  seminaries  of  learning,  sacred  and  divine,  have  thy 
presence  and  guidance,  that  the  young  that  are  passing  through  them,  may 
be  sanctified,  and  grow  up  to  be  godly  men. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  We  thank  thee  for  coming  peace.  We  pray  that  all  the  rav- 
ages of  war  may  be  repaired.  We  pray  that  those  that  sigh,  and  that  are 
toereaved.  and  that  sit  in  darkness,  may  find  oonsolation  and  comforters. 
Hay  the  day  come  when  justioe  shall  prevail ;  when  there  shall  be  no  war; 
when  this  mighty  medicine  of  God  shall  no  longer  be  given  to  the  nations 
that  are  siok  so  that  they  must  needs  drink  blood.  We  pray  thee.  O  Lord  1 
that  the  final  glory  may  oome— the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  in  whioh 

dwell  righteousness.    And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and 

Spirit,  evermore.   Amen. 
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Wilt  thou  follow  with  thy  blessing,  Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father, 
the  word  of  truth  and  of  exhortation  whioh  has  been  spoken.  Fill  our 
hesrto  with  supreme  benefloenoe.  May  it  grow  in  us.  And  as  from  the 
ripening  tree  fall,  even  in  the  silenoe  of  the  summer  night,  the  fruits  that 
tre  waiting  for  the  comer,  so  from  our  unconscious  thought  and  our  uncon- 
scious feeling,  may  there  drop  down  perpetually  blossom  and  fruit  of  all 
goodness  and  love.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  we  may  seek  more  and  more 
the  mind  and  will  that  are  in  Christ.  And,  may  that  Spirit  whioh  is  in  the 
ftther,  and  whioh  brought  him  from  the  throne  to  the  bottom  of  human 
He,  and  whioh  led  him  to  love  the  unlovely,  and  to  die  for  his  enemies,  and 
to  return  to  his  glory  above,  and  live  for  the  good  of  men— grant  that  it  may 
be  in  us.  And  may  we  remember  that  if  a  man  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ 
he  is  none  of  his.  And  finally  may  we  be  brought  where  we  shall  need  no 
more  exhortation,  and  shall  be  like  thee,  and  shall  shine  in  the  luminous- 
**»  of  an  endless  life.  And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son, 
nd  Spirit   Amen. 
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propose  to  comment  upon  the  history  contained  in  the  21st 
pter  of  the  Book  of  Acts,  beginning  with  the  15th,  and  ending 

h  the  26th  verse, 

( And  after  those  days  we  took  up  our  carriages,  and  went  to  Jerusalem, 
ire  went  with  us  also  certain  other  disciples  of  Ccesarea,  and  brought 
h  them  one  Mnason  of  Cyprus,  an  old  disciple,  with  whom  we  should 
ge.  And  when  we  were  come  to  Jerusalem,  the  brethren  received  us 
ily.  And  the  day  following  Paul  went  with  us  unto  James ;  and  all  the 
bts  were  presents  And  when  he  had  saluted  them,  he  declared  partcl- 
rly  what  things  God  had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  his  ministry." 
I  can  scarcely  understand  why  the  salutation  should  have  been 
ntioned,  unless  Paul's  habit  was  that  of  an  especially  perfect  gen- 
man.  He  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  received  into  a  company  of 
ominent  Christians;  and  there  must  have  been  something  very 
Sectionate  in  the  mode  of  salutation  which  he  bestowed  on  them, 
he  oould  hardly  have  made  such  an  impression  as  is  indicated  by 

e  record. 

M  When  he  had  saluted  them,  he  declared  particularly  what  things  God 

d  wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  his  ministry." 

This  was  a  conference-meeting  at  which  one  might  well  have 
aired  to  be  present.  Even  for  the  least  disciple  who  has  been 
tive  in  any  good  word  or  work,  there  is  always  a  willing  ear  and 
ready  heart.  But  to  have  heard  Paul — a  man  of  such  universal 
tare  in  spiritual  directions  ;  a  man  who  had  traversed  every  re- 
on,  almost,  of  the  then  civilized  world ;  a  man  who  had  a  breadth 
'experience  such  as,  perhaps,  can  never  fail  to  the  lot  of  any  other 
to— to  have  heard  him  give  some  account  of  his  own  personal  his- 
*y,  was  a  privilege  devoutly  to  be  wished  for. 

I  remember  very  well  to  have  heard  Mr.  Nettleton,  when  he 
*d  to  return  from  his  tours  of  revival  labors  to  the  old  house  of 
J  father  in  Litchfield,  recount  the  scenes  of  the  revivals  which  he 
Ki  gone  through  in  Danbury,  or  Woodbury,  or  wherever  he  had 
*n  working ;  and  certainly,  even  to  me,  a  little  child,  they  were 
riden  hours ;  and  to  my  father  and  to  him  they  were  hours  of 
famph  beyond  the  ordinary  experiences  of  men  in  the  flesh*  But 
tit  were  these  as  compared  with  the  hours  spent  in  an  assembly 
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where  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  presided,  and  where*  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  church  of  Jerusalem  listened  to  the  Apostle 
Paul  recounting  what  he  had  seen,  and  heard,  and  thought*  and  fth, 
and  done,  all  orer  the  Roman  empire  I 

"  And  when  they  heard  it,  they  glorified  the  Lord,  and  said  unto  Mm, 
Thou  seest,  brother,  how  many  thousands  of  Jews  there  are  which  believe; 
and  they  are  all  Jeeldus  of  the  law,  [the  law  of  Moses]." 

The  transition  seems  a  little  singular  here.  After  Paul  had  told 
of  his  revival  labors,  they  broke  out  into  a  triumphant  strain,  sad 
glorified  God ;  and  then  they  said  unto  him, 

"  Thou  seest,  brother,  how  many  thousands  of  Jews  there  an  wkfah 
believe;  and  they  are  all  Jealous  of  the  law:  and  they  are  Informed  of  tbm, 
that  thou  teaohestall  the  Jews  which  are  among  the  Gentiles  to  fotas 
Hoses,  saying  that  they  ought  not  to  circumcise  their  children,  neither  to 
walk  after  the  customs." 

Though  they  were  in  a  rapturous  feeling  of  divine  love,  they  wen 

yet  most  tender-hearted  in  respect  to  the  Mosaic  law  in  Jerusalem. 

And  they  went  on  to  say, 

•*  What  Is  it  therefore?  the  multitude  must  needs  eome  together:  frr 
they  will  hear  that  thou  art  oome," 

So,  then,  you  see  that  Paul  had  his  orthodoxy  suspected  ia  Je- 
rusalem. Would  it  not  seem  strange  to  yon  to  hear  that  Jobs 
Knox  was  suspected  of  being  heretical  in  Edinburgh  ?  or  that 
Jonathan  Edwards  was  suspected  of  being  unsound  in  Norths*?* 
ton?  or  that  John  Calvin  was  suspected  of  being  lenient  and  lax  k 
Geneva  ?  And  does  it  not  seem  strange  that  St.  Paul,  in  Jenw- 
lem,  was  not  regarded  as  having  got  up  to  the  highest  mark  as  i 
religious  man  ?  So  it  was.  It  was  not  openly  charged  that  he  wis 
not  orthodox.  There  were  rumors  to  that  effect,  but  no  charges— 
none  whatever.  The  case  was  probably  this:  that  when  Pad's 
name  was  mentioned  among  the  assemblies  of  Christians  in  Jerntt- 
lem,  they  used  to  say,  u  Yes,  a  very  zealous  man ;  but  I  am  qfraii? 
"What  are  you  afraid  off  "Well,  I  should  not  like  to  say.  I 
would  rather  not  talk  about  these  things,  for  I  hope  it  will  all  torn 
out  right"  At  other  times  his  name  would  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  some  transcendent  work ;  and  they  would  say,  *  0,  y*> 
Paul  is  a  successful  worker.  He  has  the  art  of  stirring  up  com- 
munities.    He  is  very  influential     But  then well,  I  hop*  * 

will  all  turn  out  right !"  And  so,  after  twenty  years  of  earned 
faithful  labor  in  almost  all  the  civilized  world,  Paul  came  to  Jertf*" 
..em  to  find  that  he  was  not  u  orthodox"  according  to  the  views  of 
Christians  there.  He  found  that  they  held  him  in  doubt.  And  th» 
is  all  the  more  extraordinary  considering  that  these  men  w**6 
most  of  them  Christians. 

The  eiders,  by  the  voice  of  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,**0 
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presided— the  oldest  man,  and  doubtless  the  natural  leader  of  the 
brethren  there—said  to  Paul, 

"  Do,  therefore,  this  that  we  say  to  thee :  We  have  four  men  which  have 
a  tow  on  them  [according  to  the  Mosaic  system];  them  take,  and  purify 
thyself  with  them,  and  he  at  obarges  with  them,  that  they  may  shave  their 
heads ;  and  all  may  know  that  those  things  whereof  they  were  informed 
concerning  thee,  are  nothing ;  hut  that  thou  thyself  also  walkest  orderly, 
and  keepest  the  law." 

That  was  as  much  as  to  say,  M  Your  orthodoxy  is  suspected.  Now, 
do  you  go  in  and  subscribe  to  the  entire  Confession  of  Faith,  and  ac- 
ccept  it  whole,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  people  ;  and  then  they  will  say 
that  you  are  orthodox  and  sound."  Says  this  council  in  Jerusalem 
to  the  apostle  Paul,  the  most  successful  and  zealous  man  that  ever 
labored  in  the  Christian  ministry,  u  Go  into  the  temple  as  though 
you  had  never  heard  of  Christ,  and  make  yourself  a  thorough  jew 
in  their  sight.  Here  are  four  men,  Nazarites :  you  go  with  them 
and  pay  their  charges  " — or  pay  charges  with  them.  Some  think  that 
they  were  poor  and  could  not  pay  their  own  charges  and  so  absolve 
themselves  from  their  vow,  and  that  Paul  was  to  pay  their  charges 
for  them :  others  think  that  he  was  simply  to  stand  with  them,  and 
be  recognized  with  them  as  under  a  vow.  When  a  Nazarite  made 
a  vow,  it  required  his  abstenation  from  intoxicating  drinks.  It  for- 
bade him  to  cut  his  hair.  It  forbade  him  to  touch  anything,  under 
any  circumstances,  that  had  died  A  Nazarite  vow,  at  the  time  of 
our  Saviour  and  during  the  times  of  the  apostles,  could  not  last  less 
than  thirty  days.     It  might  lust  longer. 

And  so  here  were  these  men ;  and  the  Apostle  Paul  was  to  join 
them,  and  to  present  himself  with  them  with  three  offerings —  a 
he-lamb,  for  a  sin-offering ;  a  ewe-lamb,  for  a  burnt-offering ;  and  a 
nm,  for  a  thank-offering. 

This  was  what  was  recommended  him  to  do :  To  go  into  the  tem- 
ple, as  though  all  h  s  prejudices  were  orthodox,  and  so  place  him- 
self on  a  footing  with  his  countrymen,  and  to  do  it  on  purpose  to 
produce  the  impression  on  his  fellow-Christians  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
that  he,  like  them,  had  not   abandoned  Moses,  but  that  he  was 

*  orderly" — that  is,  that  he  was  in  the  very  way  of  his  fathers. 

They  said  to  him : 

*  As  touching  the  GentUes  which  believe,  we  have  written  and  concluded 
that  they  observe  no  such  thing,  save  only  that  they  keep  themselves  froir 
tirings  offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  strangled,  and  from  for- 
ticttion." 

That  is,  Jews  must  go  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews ;  but  with 

*  few  exceptions,  for  special  reasons,  Gentiles  are  not  to  be  bur- 
dened with  Jewish  ceremonials.  They  may  go  after  the  manner  of 
the  Gentiles.    That  was  the  declaration  of  the  council. 
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"  Then  Paul  took  the  men,  and  the  next  day  purifying  himself  with  them 
entered  into  the  temple,  to  signify  the  accomplishment  of  the  days  of  purifi- 
cation, until  that  an  offering  should  be  offered  for  erery  one  of  them. 

This  history  of  the  primitive  church  in  Jerusalem  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary,  I  think,  in  the  New  Testament,  when  all  its  hid- 
den significance  is  brought  out. 

1.  It  strikes  us  as  very  strange  indeed,  that  Paul  himself  should 
not  have  sufficiently  vindicated  his  adhesion  to  the  national  faith, 
and  that  he  should  have  been  laid  under  suspicion.  It  does  not  fol- 
low, however,  that  all  men  who  are  suspected  are  like  Paul  It  does 
not  follow  that  a  man  may  not  be  justly  suspected.  But  it  does 
show  that  when,  in  any  nation,  or  at  any  period,  a  man  undertakes 
to  develop  a  higher  obligation  out  of  a  lower  one,  a  religious  life  out 
of  a  dead  form,  a  vital  spirit  from  a  dogma,  or  the  full  truth  from 
its  seed,  he  renders  himself  liable  to  misapprehension,  as  one  that  is 
'abandoning  the  faith.  That  which  people  love  to  hear,  is  what  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  hear — only  they  like  to  hear  it  in  an 
original  form.  They  like  to  see  the  same  truths,  but  they  like  to 
see  them  dressed  differently.  The  ideas  that  men  have  been  edu- 
cated in;  the  views  that  men  have  held  from  time  immemorial, 
become,  in  some  sense,  parts  of  their  selfhess.  They  identify  them- 
selves with  those  views.  And  when  men  preach  them  again,  with 
vivacity,  and  with  glowing  illustration,  and  with  power,  it  is  a 
kind  of  subtle  compliment  to  their  believing  them  already.  Men 
like  old  things  in  new  clothes.  And  in  Paul's  time  they  liked  to 
hear  the  Apostles  preach  just  what  they  had  always  believed,  only 
making  it  more  plain.  Self-love  says,  "  We  knew  that  we  were 
right ;  and  now  we  see  how  gloriously  right  we  have  been." 

When  one  undertakes  to  develop  out  of  an  imperfect  morality  a 
higher  morality,  just  in  proportion  as  he  goes  from  leaf  to  blossom, 
or  from  blossom  to  cluster,  he  renders  himself  liable  to  be  appre- 
hended for  having  abandoned  the  faith.  The  Christian  Jews  had 
accepted  Christ.  They  had  believed  in  him.  They  had  adhered  to 
him  by  the  power  of  faith.  And  yet  they  could  not  bear  to  break 
away  from  the  temple,  nor  from  the  routine  regularity  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  So,  when  they  heard  that  Paul  had  no  objection  to  circum- 
cision, but  did  not  care  for  circumcision ;  that  he  had  no  objection 
to  sacrifice,  but  that  he  did  not  consider  sacrifice  as  necessary,  they 
said,  "  This  Paul  is  an  invader  of  settled  opinions ;  this  Paul  is  a 
dangerous  man.  He  may  be  right ;  but  you  cannot  tell  where  all 
this  will  end.  Probably  he  will  go  to  Hellenic  views,  and  become  a 
teacher  of  false  philosophies" — and  that,  because  he  held  the  whole 
economy  of  Moses  in  a  higher  sense,  and  with  a  n6bler  purpose,  than 
they  did  who  suspected  him! 
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The  question  should  be  always  this,  in  regard  to  new  views  or 
ideas  that  are  presented :  Do  the  new  doctrines  tend  to  loosen  moral 
obligation  ?  Do  they  tend  to  give  larger  liberty  to  the  under  man 
than  to  the  upper  man  ?  Do  they  tend  to  produce  spirituality,  or 
its  lack?  Are  they  lowering  the  moral  standard,  or  are  they  raising 
it  ?    For,  whatever  brings  new  motives  to  the  higher  spiritual  life ; 

'whatever  tends  to  carry  men  up  toward  faith,  and  love,  and  disin- 
terested activity,  cannot  be  far  wrong. 

"  2.  This  scene  reveals  the  fact  that  some  thirty  years  after  Christ's 
death  (some  chronologists  say  twenty-eight,  and  some  thirty),  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  were  in  full  communion  with  the  Jewish 
temple.  After  our  Saviour  had  been  gone  from  the  earth  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty  years,  the  whole  assembly  of  Christians,  with  James, 
the  brother  of  our  Lord,  at  their  head,  the  whole  central,  mother 
Church,  in  Jerusalem,  were  in  full  communion  with  the  temple.  We 
have  the  most  explicit  testimony  of  this. 

•*  When  they  heard  it,  they  glorified  the  Lord,  and  said  unto  him,  Thou 
teest,  brother,  how  many  thousands  of  Jews  there  are  whloh  believe;  and 
they  are  all  jealous  of  the  law." 

They  all  yet  believed  in  Moses.  They  all  believed  in  the  cere- 
monies and  ways  of  the  temple.  Well,  what  of  that  ?  A  good  deal 
of  that,  if  you  will  only  consider  its  meaning. 

Where,  then,  is  the  claim  that  Jesus  delivered  to  his  apostles,  or 
that  he  in  any  wise  shaped  out,  a  Christian  Church,  or  a  Christian 
polity  ?  Here,  thirty  years  after  Christ's  ascension,  but  a  few  steps 
from  the  very  place  where  he  offered  himself  as  a  sacrifice,  was  the 
Mother  Church  still  making  offerings  and  sacrifices  in  the  old  Jewish 
temple !  Nay,  so  tenacious  were  they  that  the  temple-worship  should 
be  observed,  that,  by  the  authority  of  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord, 
and  by  the  consent  of  the  whole  Church,  the  chief  apostle  of  the  New 
Dispensation  was  made  ostentatiously  to  go  through  a  portion  of  the 
distinctively  Mosaic  ceremonial,  in  order  to  approve  himself  to  the 
Church  in  Jerusalem.  And  yet,  how  many  ten  thousand  times,  in 
ten  thousand  books,  has  it  been  said  that  our  Lord  told  the  apostles 
just  how  the  Church  was  to  be  fixed ;  just  how  its  frame  was  to  be 
laid  down;  just  what  were  to  be  its  ordinances  and  policy  and  wor- 
ship, while  here  we  find  that  thirty  years  afterward  those  very  men 
yet  served  God  in  the  temple ! 

Where,  then,  is  your  prescribed  polity  ?  Where  are  your  priestly 
orders,  your  authoritatively  ordained  ceremonies  ?  Where  is  your 
exact,  systematic  worship  ?  Where  are  your  High  and  Low  schools  f 
The  fact  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  had  no 
Idea  of  a  church  organisation  thirty  years  after  Christ's  ascension. 
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The  inference  is  irresistible.  Why,  do  yon  suppose  that  if  our  Lord 
had  said  to  the  disciples,  or  to  the  apostles,  "Such  is  to  be  the  pit- 
tern  of  Church  service,"  they  would  have  forgotten  it  so  soon?  Had 
he  ordained  any  system  of  worship,  and  told  his  followers  that  that 
was  the  pattern  of  his  future  Church,  would  they  not  have  remem- 
bered it,  and  acted  accordingly  ?  And  yet,  there  was  nothing 
which  indicated  that  they  had  received  any  such  instructions  from 
the  Master. 

You  cannot  find  one  word  that  was  uttered  by  Christ  which  can 
be  construed  into  an  indication  of  an  outward  form  for  his  Chunk. 
Nor  can  you  find  in  the  primitive  teachings  of  the  apostles  them- 
selves the  claim  that  there  was  any  form  whatever  prescribed  for 
the  Church.  And  all  that  which  has  passed  into  the  faith  of  modem 
times  in  respect  to  the  external  form  of  the  Church,  is  absolutely  of 
human  invention.  It  is  none  the  worse  for  that ;  but  the  divine  and 
binding  authority  of  the  external  forms,  and  ordinances,  and  cere- 
monies connected  with  church  life,  is  gone,  if  it  is  pretended  that 
such  authority  is  derived  mainly  from  the  apostles,  or  still  higher, 
from  Christ.     For  they  gave  no  such  authority. 

The  Christian  scheme  was  not  a  philosophy.  It  was  not  a  capit- 
ulary of  great  truths.  It  was  still  less  an  organization.  The  Chria* 
tian  scheme  was  something  far  transcending  a  philosophy.  It  wai 
something  far  nobler  than  an  organization.  It  was  an  inspiration. 
It  was  a  divine  afflatus.  It  was  a  power  introduced  into  the  world 
by  which  the  best  impulses  of  men  should  be  led  up  toward  ideal 
life.  The  central  peculiarity  of  Christianity  was  this :  It  prescribed 
a  life  transcending  all  ordinary  attainments,  and  then  brought  a 
moral  pressure  to  bear  upon  men,  to  carry  them  up  to  that  life.  It 
neither  taught,  nor  was  designed  to  teach,  a  philosophy.  It  Mid 
neither,  "These  things  are  true,"  nor,  "These  things  are  nottrue.w 
It  left  men  to  find  out  for  themselves  whether  they  were  true  or  not 
And  from  the  time  of  Christ  to  our  day,  Christian  theology  has  been 
growing  according  to  the  analogy  of  any  other  system.  It  has  had 
to  pass  through  precisely  the  same  experience  that  any  other  form 
of  philosophy  passes  through.  And  church  organizations  were  not 
ordained  to  be  just  so,  and  just  so  many.  They  have  gone  on  in- 
creasing until  the  number  of  them  is  very  large;  and  we  shall  still 
have  more  of  them.  But  it  itf  not  of  these  that  I  designed  to  speak. 
I  will  now  merely  speak  of  the  Church  in  the  sense  of  its  hating 
one  external  form. 

In  our  Master's  teachings,  and  in  the  teachings  of  the  apostles    / 
and  disciples,  there  is  no  hint  that  there  was  to  be  a  single  outward 
organization  after  a  given  pattern.     The  disciples  were  to  assemble, 
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hey  were  to  organize,  they  were  to  worship, — but,  the  spirit  being 
ight  the  method  in  all  cases  was  to  be  determined  by  experience. 
tad  if  there  was  to  be  a  different  external  form  of  organization,  the 
Jhurch  at  Jerusalem,  the  mother  Church  of  all,  did  not  know  it,  and 
fas  still  in  the  temple,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  make  Paul  go  there, 
ind  offer  up  sacrifices,  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ.  Thirty 
fears  before,  one  great  Sacrifice  for  all  had  been  offered  up.  Thirty 
feare  before,  the  outward  altar  had  been  really  smitten ;  but  it  had 
lot  yet  been  set  aside.  And  they  had  not  found  it  out,  and  were 
tttempting  to  carry  on  both  the  inward  spirit  of  Christ  and  the  ex- 
ternal economy  of  the  Jews. 

&  It  is  also  shown,  here,  that  the  apostles  put  the  Jews  and  the 
Sentiles  upon  a  different  footing  in  regard  to  ethical  duties ;  that 
khe  things  which  were  binding  on  the  Jews  were  not  binding  on  the 
Sentiles ;  and  vice  versa*  In  other  words,  the  apostles  did  not  set 
out  with  one  definite  economy  for  all  nations.  Holiness  of  life  was 
to  be  universal.  But  all  externals  of  worship  and  government  were 
bo  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  differing  nations.  When  among 
one  class,  early  Christians  insisted  upon  the  law  of  Moses — circum- 
oision  and  sacrifices ;  and  when  they  were  among  another  class,  they 
waived  these  things.  They  said  to  the  Gentiles  outside  of  Jerusa- 
lem, "This  yoke  is  not  to  be  laid  on  you.  You  are  not  to  be  circum- 
cised nor  to  offer  sacrifices.9'  But  in  Jerusalem  men  were  not  to  evade 
the  service  of  the  Temple.  And  how  is  this  consistent  with  one  uni- 
form administration — one  uniform  ritual — one  system  of  universal 
ordinances  ? 

They  said  to  Paul,  "  You  being  a  Jew,  go  and  perform  the  duties 
of  a  Jew,  and  show  that  you  are  sound,  and  that  you  do  believe  in 
Moses,  and  in  sacrifices,  and  in  the  temple.  But,9'  said  they,  "  we 
have  told  those  people  in  yonder  city  that  all  they  need  to  do  is,  not 
touch  blood,  or  things  offered  to  idols,  and  to  keep  themselves  from 
fornication." 

Does  not  this  show  that  different  men,  under  different  circmn- 
itances,  are  to  be  treated  differently  ?  Does  it  not  show  that  men 
most  be  educated  to  a  certain  point  before  you  can  successfully  at- 
tempt to  take  them  from  the  animal  up  to  the  spiritual  life  ? 

In  the  sight  of  the  apostles,  men's  prejudices  and  ignorance  were 
realities,  and  were  not  treated  with  rude  assault,  but  were  taken  in- 
to tender  consideration. 

Suppose  a  surgeon  should  go  into  a  household  where  a  man  had 
a  vast  wen  on  his  neck,  and,  while  he  shook  hands  with  him  very 
gently  with  one  hand,  should  hit  the  wen  a  terrible  blow  with  the 
other  t  and  suppose,  when  the  man  complained  that  that  was  rude 
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treatment,  the  surgeon  should  say,  "  Oh,  that  is  nothing  but  a  wen. 
It  is  no  part  of  you.  I  have  no  idea  of  respecting  your  wen,  I 
respect  you;  but  that  wen  has  nothing  to  do  with  yon  ?"  Sochi 
surgeon  would  be  like  many  reformers,  who,  because  they  are  men 
of  truth,  and  perceiving  that  other  men  have  many  prejudices  sad 
superstitions,  strike  them  with  their  fists,  as  if  they  were  wens,  jus- 
tifying themselves  by  saying,  "  They  are  superstitions ;  they  are  prej- 
udices :  am  I  bound  to  respect  these  ?"  No,  perhaps  not ;  but  you 
are  bound  to  respect  the  palpitating  heart  that  lies  behind  them 
You  are  bound  to  respect  the  soul  whose  superstition  or  prejudice 
you  assaiL 

See  how  gentle  the  apostles  were.  See  how  they  said  to  the 
Gentile  converts,  "  You  may  act  according  to  this  simple  rule;"  and 
see  how  they  turned  to  Paul,  and  said,  "  The  brethren  in  Jerusalem 
will  not  understand  it  if  you  take  your  higher  view  of  spiritual  life 
and  act  according  to  that.  By  so  doing  you  will  tread  on  their  edu- 
cated notions.  You  will  grieve  and  wound  them.  You  will  make 
yourself  a  hinderance  in  their  way.    You  will  be  suspected  of 

infidelity.    Now  put  yourself  in  line  with  them."    And  Paul  did. 

**  To  them  that  are  under  the  law,  as  under  the  law ;"  **to  them  that  an 
without  law,  as  without  law9  (being  not  without  law  to  God,  but  under  the 
law  to  Christ)." 

It  is  as  if  he  had  said,  "  I  did  not  give  up  principle.  I  was  held 
by  a  principle  ;  but  it  was  a  higher  one." 

Now  is  not  this  liberality  a  genuine  thing  ?  Is  it  not  conform- 
able to  the  wisdom  of  love  ?  Is  it  not  conformable  to  the  indis- 
pensable necessities  of  the  human  family  ? 

Men  are  blamed  because  they  are  breaking  away  from  this  or 
that  system.  They  are  called  heretics  because  they  do  not  walk 
more  according  to  the  customs  of  their  fathers.  A  man  should  do 
both  things,  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  promote  charity :  he  should 
reach  toward  a  higher  spirituality,  in  order  to  lead  men  up  still 
farther ;  and  he  has  at  the  same  time  the  liberty  of  conforming  or 
non-conforming  to  the  regular  customs  of  the  community  in  which 
he  dwells.  And  in  both  instances  he  is  so  to  do  it  as  not  to  offend. 
It  is  to  be  done  as  a  work  of  true  spirituality ;  as  a  means  of 
developing  a  higher  life. 

According  to  this  action  of  the  apostle,  principles  were  pro- 
claimed, and  then  the  adaptations  of  them  were  left  to  circum- 
stances. The  spirit  first,  and  then  the  form.  If  the  spirit  be  right, 
the  principle  may  safely  be  left  to  shape  itself,  And  this  is  the  sob- 
stance  of  the  testimony  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  Jerusalem. 

4.  What  shall  we  say  to  Paul's  remarkable  conduct  under  this 
advice  ?    Having  been  a  Pharisee,  it  is  not  at  all  remarkable  ih*t 
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y  rebound  his  ideas  of  Christian  liberty  should  have  become  the 
irgest,  and  that  he  should  have  become  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 
ran  more  eminently  than  Peter  himself  was.  Nowhere  is  personal 
iberty  more  insisted  upon  than  in  the  writings  of  the  apostle  Paul 
Nowhere  shall  you  find  such  a  noble  tribute  paid  to  the  authority, 
md  the  sole  authority  of  the  conscience,  the  moral  sense  of  man,  as 
tontrasted  with  the  authority  of  law  or  of  ceremony,  as  in  his  let- 
en.  He  declares  that  a  man  who  is  truly  in  Christ  Jesus ;  who  is 
earned  in  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  in  other  words,  that  a  man  who  has 
prawn  into  this  higher  spirituality,  with  its  intuitions,  and  its  inspira- 
ions,  will  have  that  which  will  stand  him  in  stead  of  all  rules  and 
rf  all  ordinances,  and  of  services  of  every  description ;  that  he  will 
le  a  law  unto  himself.  He  resented  any  intrusion  on  his  personal 
iberty ;  and  he  was  jealous  for  the  personal  liberty  of  other  men. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  he  had  been  preaching  this  grand  doo- 
rine  of  individual  liberty  in  Christ.  He  had  tested  the  sufficiency 
if  the  Mosaic  economy,  and  had  declared  that  it  had  failed,  through 
jhe  weakness  of  the  flesh,  to  bring  to  pass  the  thing  for  which  it 
ras  ordained.  Nay,  he  had  declared  that  if  men  went  back  to  it, 
ihey  abandoned  Christ. 

And  yet,  after  having  preached  so  long,  that  Christ  was  a  suffi- 
oent  sacrifice,  and  that  faith  in  Christ  was  a  substitute  and  perfect 
fulfillment  of  the  whole  law,  the  moment  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem, 
ind  found  that  he  could  relieve  the  consciences  of  men  in  the  church 
there  by  conforming  to  the  law  of  Moses,  he  did  it.  He  again 
iflfared  sacrifices  I 

Was  not  that  insincere  ?  Well,  it  would  have  been  insincere 
mder  certain  circumstances.  If  he  had  believed  that  abstinence  from 
these  ceremonies  was  obligatory,  then  he  would  have  been  insincere. 
Ef  he  had  believed,  as  the  Friends  or  Quakers  do,  that  outward  forms 
Bust  not  be  used,  because  they  were  forbidden  by  the  revelation  of 
the  higher  life  in  the  Spirit,  then  he  would  have  been  insincere.  If 
be  had  believed,  as  do  the  high  church  party  in  any  denomination 
[for  every  denomination  has  its  high-church  party)  that  there  was  an 
iiact  plan  and  system  ordained  of  God,  and  that  those  who  con- 
formed to  that  system  were  right,  and  that  those  who  did  not  were 
srong,  then  he  would  have  been  insincere.  But  he  believed  that 
\n  Christ  Jems,  neither  circumcision  availed  anything,  nor  uncir- 
mmcUton,  but  a  new  creature. 

This  is  it :  When  a  man  has  risen  from  his  lower  nature,  so  that 
he  sees  God  face  to  face ;  when  by  invisible  truths  he  learns  to  love 
Bod  and  man,  he  is  in  a  state  in  which  many  things  are  indifferent  to 
which  would  be  important  under  a  lower  condition.    There  is  an 
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antinomianism  which  is  spiritually  true ;  and  there  is  an  antinomfan* 
ism  which  is  immoral  and  debauching ;  but  when  one  has  risen  to  such 
a  state  of  moral  feeling  that  he  can  see  God  and  commune  with 
it  makes  no  difference  to  him  whether  he  observes  this  and  that 
torn  or  ordinance  or  not.  He  is  not  affected  by  baptism  one  way  er 
the  other.  He  may  take  it,  or  he  may  neglect  it.  He  may  partake 
of  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  he  may  go  without  it 
These  things  are  helps  ;  but  if  a  man  has  risen  to  that  state  in  which 
he  already  possesses  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  is  a  new  creature  inChrut 
Jesus,  he  is  no  longer  beholden  to  them.  But  they  are  not  forbidden 
to  him.  He  may,  therefore,  sit  down  in  the  temple  and  take  meat  that 
is  offered  to  an  idol,  and  it  will  make  no  difference.  It  will  make 
no  difference  whether  or  not  he  eats  herbs  or  meat  The  thing 
for  which  all  ordinances  and  governments  are  appointed,  is  to 
instruct  men,  to  exalt  them  from  animal  conditions,  and  to  bring 
them  into  a  higher  spiritual  nature.  And  when  one  is  brought  up 
there,  he  may  abide  there  if  he  can  without  any  external  ordinances: 
or,  if  he  please,  he  may  observe  such  ordinances.  They  are  not 
masters,  but  instruments. 

And  so,  though  Paul  had  preached  that  men  were  not  to  be  cir- 
cumcised, when  he  went  into  Jerusalem,  and  found  that  a  good  end 
would  be  served  by  it,  he  permitted  it.  When,  before  he  went  to 
Jerusalem,  he  saw  that  it  would  be  a  yoke  upon  the  Gentile  converts 
to  be  held  by  the  Mosaic  economy,  he  told  them  that  they  were  not 
bound  by  it ;  but  when  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  found  that  the 
Jewish  Christians  would  suppose  that  he  had  departed  from  the 
faith  of  the  Fathers,  and  that  it  would  overthrow  their  confidence 
in  him,  because  he  did  not  believe  in  the  Mosaic  economy,  then  he 
conformed. 

I  know  how  insincere  this  will  seem  to  you.  But  it  is  because 
you  are  under  the  bondage  of  external  form.  It  is  because  you  do  not 
yet  understand  the  masterhood  of  the  Spirit.  Christ's  Kingdom  ii 
within  us.  To  Him  belongs  all  that  is  spiritual  All  the  externil 
church  is  human. 

Now,  in  regard  to  all  outside  things  pertaining  to  religion,  and 
to  churches,  and  to  the  whole  economy  of  ordinances  and  doctrines, 
you  may  have  them  if  you  can  make  anything  out  of  them ;  and  if 
you  do  not  want  them,  you  may  go  without  them.  Though,  when 
you  go  among  men  that  hold  them,  you  will  sometimes,  for  their 
sake,  observe  them.  You  will  be  to  them  that  are  under  the  law,  of 
under  the  law. 

I  should  not  hesitate,  if  I  went  into  a  Roman  Catholic  church, 
and  all  that  went  with  me  believed  that  perhaps  I  was  a  Christian, 
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and  dipped  their  finger  in  the  holy  water  and  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  to  dip  my  finger  in  the  holy  water  and  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  I  have  as  mnoh  right  to  the  cross  as  they  have;  and  as  to  the 
holy  water,  if  it  did  not  do  me  any  good,  it  certainly  would  not  do 
me  any  hurt 

"Yes,  bat  do  not  you  give  encouragement  to  their  wrong  belief* 
and  superstitions  ?"  No  more  than  Paul  did  to  the  wrong  beliefs  and 
superstitions  of  the  men  that  stood  around  about  the  altar  in  the 
temple. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  having 
sympathy  with  a  heart  that  is  bound  by  superstition  ?  Is  it  the 
best  way  to  cure  superstition  to  treat  it  rudely  ?  Would  not  treat- 
ing it  tenderly,  in  such  a*  way  as  to  give  a  man  confidence  in 
your  desire  to  benefit  him,  be  more  likely  to  effect  <a  cure  ?  Is  it 
not  wiser  to  show  a  man  by  your  gentleness  that  you  regard  hid 
feelings,  than  rudely  to  tread  them  under  foot  ?  Some  things  are 
sacred  to  one  man  which  are  not  sacred  to  another ;  and  each  should 
respect  the  things  which  are  sacred  to  the  other.  Your  sacred  things 
ought  to  be  respected  by  me,  and  my  sacred  things  ought  to  bo 
respected  by  you.  But  I  am  not  bound  to  conform  to  all  that  you 
regard  as  imperative ;  and  you  are  not  bound  to  conform  to  all  that 
I  regard  as  imperative.  Love  gives  universal  liberty  in  these  things. 
The  spirit  of  love  and  faith  sets  me  free  from  the  bondage  of  cere- 
mony, ordinances,  and  services,  and  says  to  me,  "  Use  them  if  you 
need  them,  and  use  any  of  them  that  you  need"  ;  and  it  says  to  me, 
*  If  you  do  not  need  them,  you  are  not  bound  to  use  them." 

I  do  not  keep  Sunday  because  I  think  it  is  obligatory  in  the  sense 
that  the  love  of  God  is  obligatory.  I  keep  Sunday  because  I  like  to 
keep  it ;  because  it  is  a  day  of  sweetness  to  my  souL  It  is  my  heart's 
delight ;  it  is  honorable  to  me ;  and  therefore  I  keep  it.  I  am  not 
bound  by  days.  I  am  not  bound  by  services  or  ceremonies.  I  feel  at 
liberty  oil  the  Sabbath  day  to  seek  my  sanctuary  in  the  forest  Men 
say  to  me,  "  May  I  worship  God  in  the  field  ?"  I  say  to  them,  "  It 
you  are  called  to  worship  God  in  the  field,  yes."  I  may  pass  a  criti- 
cism on  the  sincerity  of  your  claim  if  I  see  that  you  do  not  want 
to  worship  at  all,  and  that  you  make  this  a  pretext;  but  if  I  see  that 
you  have  a  conscience,  or  spiritual  sense,  and  that  the  sounding  sea, 
or  the  leafy  forest,  or  the  open  fields,  with  the  chanting  insects  and 
choiring  birds,  are  instruments  of  God's  grace  to  you,  I  say,  "  In 
God's  name  go,  dear  souL"  If  you  are  a  child  of  God,  you  have  a 
right  to  seek  your  Father's  presence  wherever  you  can  find  him  in 
the  broad  universe,  as  the  bird  flies  where  it  will  in  the  pathless  air. 
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The  soul  that  is  found  out  of  Christ ;  the  soul  that  is  awakened 
by  the  fire  of  divine  love ;  the  soul  that  is  learning  to  speak  the 
language  of  Zion ;  the  soul  that  is  hearing  and  seeing  and  feeling  ac- 
cording as  it  is  taught  of  God — that  soul  is  its  own  legislator.  And 
it  may  go  through  the  tranquility  of  the  unspeaking  Quaker  Church; 
it  may  go  through  the  zealous  joyfulness  of  the  Methodist  Church; 
it  may  go  through  the  polished  coldness  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
or  the  didactic  Congregational  Church ;  it  may  go  through  the 
stately  and  complex  services  of  the  all-proper  Episcopal  Church ; 
it  may  go  by  the  Bishop,  or  with  him,  or  through  him,  or  over  him, 
or  under  him ;  it  may  go  in  one  way  or  another ;  it  may  go  as  it 
pleases — only  let  it  go,  go,  go  ! 

And  for  all  these  heresies  (they  are  shocking  heresies  I  know,  in 
these  modern  times),  I  plead  the  example  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem, 
that  worshiped  -  by  making  sacrifices  at  the  altar,  in  the  temple, 
thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ.  I  plead  the  example  of  the 
apostles,  which  is  two  thousand  years  old — and  the  age  of  a  thing, 
from  wine  up  to  creeds,  is  generally  a  test  of  its  excellence ! 

We  are  prepared,  now,  to  consider  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  consciences  of  men.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
pute among  good  and  conscientious  men  as  to  the  doctrine  of  social 
responsibility  ;  as  to  the  liability  of  men  in  regard  to  the  faith  of 
those  whom  they  countenance.  It  has  come  to  pass  that  in  a  certain 
organization  designed  to  work  for  the  spread  of  morality,  where  those 
of  whom  it  is  composed  are  well-taught  orthodox  young  men,  if 
those  who  are  invited  to  corporate  are  sadly  taught  Unitarian  youths, 
at  first  there  is  great  hesitation  ;  and  secondly,  there  is  more  than 
hesitation — there  is  great  conscientiousness — on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  orthodox.  And  they  «ay,  "  We  cannot  associate  with  men 
who  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them.  If  we  do  we  shall  become 
partakers  of  their  sins.  We  shall  be  lending  our  countenance  to  an 
erroneous  belief."  But  we  have  before  us  the  example  of  the 
Apostle,  who  lent  his  countenance  to  an  effete  and  dead  system 
— that  system  which  was  found  in  the  temple,  and  which  Chris- 
tianity was  to  supersede.  To  that  system  Paul  lent  his  counte- 
nance when  he  did  not  believe  in  it.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  altar 
It  was  a  void,  an  empty  thing  to  him.  But  other  people  believed  in 
it,  and  therefore  he  permitted  it  to  do  its  work  for  him.  He  put 
himself  by  the  side  of  men  who  were  less  instructed  than  he  was; 
who  were  wrapped  in  prejudices ;  he  went  with  them ;  yea,  and  for 
their  sake,  he  conformed  to  things  externally  that  to  him  were  noth- 
ing. Why  did  he  do  it  ?  On  the  same  principle  on  which  he  made 
himself  "  all  things  to  all  men  " — "  that  he  might  loin  some." 
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man  conforms  to  superstitions  because  he  does  not  care  for 
lat  is  wicked ;  but  if  a  man  has  a  zeal  of  God,  which  is 
%  xeai  of  love,  and  for  the  sake  of  winning  men  to  a  higher 
forms  to  things  which  he  Has  outgrown,  but  which  others 
I— that  is  to  say,  acts  by  the  side  of  men  without  coming 
accessary  jar  and  conflict  with  their  educated  beliefs — he 
ht. 

a  narrow  orthodoxy  that  cannot  work  with  anything  but 
God,  that  spreads  the  sun  everywhere  over  the  world,  works 
nrything— -even  with  devils.  And  they  that  are  of  God  feel 
i  omnipresence  of  charity.  And  they  can  include  in  their 
teal  of  love,  every  human  creature,  high  or  low ;  and  yet 
endorsing  their  specific  beliefs  because  they  work  with  them. 
i,  during  the  terrible  disaster  at  New  Hamburg,  men  were 
in  crowds  to  rescue  from  the  wrecked  cars  those  that  were 
or  to  drag  from  the  water  those  that  had  been  thrown  into 
>u  suppose  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  stop  and  say,  "  Are 
Republican?  or  are  you  a  Democrat?  Because  I  am  not 
)  be  seen  working  alongside  of  a  man  not  of  my  political 
cid  have  people  suppose  that  I  endorse  all  his  abominable' 
doctrines  ?"  Would  not  that  have  been  monstrous  ?  And 
Brooklyn,  within  my  time,  for  years  and  years,  the  Sunday 
of 'the  Unitarian  churches  were  not  allowed  to  walk  in  pro- 
irith  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  orthodox  churches,  on  anni- 
days ;  and  the  Unitarian  churches  had  to  draw  off  their 
&nd  form  processions  on  other  days ;  because  it  was  feared 
little  orthodox  children  would  catch  some  heresy  from  the 
ntarian  children,  if  they  were  allowed  to  walk  with  them  in 
its  1    Over  that  scene,  Christ  was  sad,  and  the  devil  was 

r,  if  you  have  the  power  of  Christ  with  you ;  if  you  are 
honest,  genuine  in  your  love  of  Christ,  and  if,  above  all 
ings,  you  have  the  gift  of  God,  there  is  not  a  human  being 
l  that  worships,  that  you  cannot  go  and  worship  with  him. 
:  he  is  not  worthy  ?  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
,nd  or  fall  to  your  own  Master.  But  the  zeal  of  love  makes 
iher  to  him.  I  could  sit  and  worship  in  many  a  Unitarian 
in  many  a  Universalist  church ;  in  many  a  Swedenborgian 
f.  I  could  sit  and  worship  to  edification  in  many  an  old 
mrch  of  Rome,  and  in  many  a  High  Episcopal  charch.  I 
t  and  worship  with  my  Methodist  brethren,  or  with  my 
brethren.  I  eould  go  through  the  water,  if  there  were  any 
id  to  be  secured  by  iU    I  would  not  hesitate  to  be  immersed, 
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as  I  immerse  others,  if  so  I  oould  gain  other*  What  la  liiiamika 
or  sprinkling  to  me  f  These  things  are  aa  nothing.  They  are  hat 
the  straw.  Straw  may  be  very  neoeasary  to  hear  np  the  wheat;  bat 
when  the  wheat  has  been  borne  np  till  it  has  ripened,  then  I  wnt 
the  wheat,  and  not  the  straw,  Bnt  ehnrohea  often  save  the  stow 
and  chafl^  and  let  the  wheat  go  where  it  will  I 

Bat  many  feel  bound  to  be  witnesses  for  the  true  religion.  Nov, 
I  can  understand  that  in  corrupt  periods,  in  time*  of  darkness,  sad 
as  a  transient  device  by  which  to  produce  a  moral  impression,  man- 
ters  and  churches  may  hold  themselves  exclusive.  I  can  undents*! 
that,  where  a  churoh  has  corrupted  the  notions  of  the  community, 
a  handful  may  separate  themselves  from  it,  and  refuse  to  commas 
with  it,  without  necessarily  violating  the  spirit  of  love,  because  they 
are  trying  to  make  an  impression  in  favor  of  a  higher  spirituality. 
For  a  limited  period,  and  for  a  specific  purpose,  that  may  be  right; 
but  ordinarily  such  exclusiveness  would  not  be  right. 

There  be  many  persons  who  will  not  commune  at  the  Loidfr 
table  in  their  own  church.  Why  1  Because  there  is  a  wicked 
family  going  to  sit  down  there,  and  their  conscience  will  not  pennit 
them  to  sit  down  at  the  Lord's  Table  with  a  family  that  is  so  no- 
toriously wicked.  It  may  be  that  they  have  taken  the  wickedest 
advantage  of  you ;  it  may  be  that  they  have  robbed  yon  of  year 
property  or  your  good  name ;  but  they  shall  give  .account  of  their 
conduct  to  God,  as  you  shall  of  yours.  You  go  to  the  Lord's 
Table  to  commune  with  your  Lord.  And  you  might  just  as  well  isy 
that  you  would  not  live  in  the  same  town  with  these  people,  or  thst 
you  would  not  obey  the  same  laws  that  they  obey,  or  that  you  woaM 
not  drink  water  out  of  the  same  river  that  they  do,  or  that  yoe 
would  not  take  the  same  sunshine  that  they  take,  or  receive  the 
same  showers  that  they  receive,  as  to  say  that  you  will  not  go  to  # 
the  same  church  that  they  go  to,  or  sit  at  the  same  table  that  they 
sit  at  To  your  own  Master  you  stand  or  falL  You  might  nt  St 
the  Lord's  Table  with  a  pirate  on  one  side  oi  you,  and  a  murderer 
on  the  other,  and  it  would  be  no  testimony  that  you  believed  k> 
piracy  or  murder.  It  would  simply  be  a  testimony  that  you  sought 
Christ  for  yourself.  The  Church  of  England  has  been  thrown  into 
a  nine  days9  horror  because  a  Socinian  scholar  was  allowed  to  at  at 
the  communion  table  with  orthodox  scholars !  It  was  not  the  Bishop's 
tabla  They  were  not  Lords,  giving  entertainments  to  their  Peers. 
They  were  themselves  but  miserable  sinners  asking  God's  grace 
among  other  sinners  equally  miserable. 

Nay,  more  than  that,  if  I  thought  that  by  going  into  an  assembly 
of  heretics  I  oould  leaven  heresy  with  orthodoxy,  or  substitute  orthe* 
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>xy  for  heresy,  and  replace  lies  by  truth,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  go 
nong  them.  I  will  associate  with  those  that  are  out  of  the  way  if 
can  do  good  thereby.  The  whole  theory  of  the  Gospel,  the  whole 
pint  of  Christ,  is  opposed  to  that  rigidity,  to  that  fear  of  compro- 
lising  orthodoxy,  which  has  prevailed  in  the  Christian  Church. 

u  Well,  but,  is  there  not  to  be  a  distinction  between  truth  and 
rror,  and  between  good  men  and  bad  men  ?"  Oh,  yes,  righteous- 
less  is  to  be  the  distinction.  A  better  spirit  is  to  be  the  distinction. 
i  truer,  deeper  love  is  to  be  the  distinction.  More  disinterested  zeal  is 
o  be  the  distinction.  A  purer  spirituality  is  to  be  the  distinction, 
[lie  distinction  between  a  man  and  his  fellow-men  is  not  to  be  in 
he  shape  of  his  hat,  nor  in  the  cut  of  his  coat,  nor  in  the  color  of  his 
rannenta.  The  marks  of  distinction  are  not  necessarily  to  be  exter- 
laL  You  are  to  be  more  disinterested  than  they  are.  You  are  to  be 
nore  free  from  pride  and  anger  than  they  are.  You  are  to  be  more 
ichly  bountiful,  more  nobly  generous,  more  truly  liberal,  than  they 
lie.    Such  is  to  be  the  distinction  between  you  and  the  world. 

Here  is  a  miserable  old  cinnamon  rose,  that  does  not  bear  blos- 
soms to  amount  to  anything ;  but  it  is  very  proud  because  it  stands 
n  rich,  yellow  loam.  And  it  has  great  contempt  for  that  dan> 
tsk  rose,  which  stands  in  gravel  and  naturally  poor  soil,  although  it 
s  covered  with  fine  blossoms.  The  blossoms  on  the  cinnamon  rose 
ire  wretchedly  poor ;  they  look  like  an  old  bachelor's  niggardly  kiss, 
ill  shriveled  and  shrunk  up ;  but  the  blossoms  on  the  damask  rose  are 
arge  and  beautiful  and  fragrant ;  and  yet,  the  cinnamon  rose  will 
lot  commune  with  the  damask  rose.  Why  ?  Because  it  stands  in 
acred  yellow  loam !  It  makes  no  account  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
>oorer  leaves  and  poorer  blossoms,  and  is  poorer  every  way,  than  the 
rther  rose. 

And  bo  it  is  with  Christians.  You  shall  see  poor,  starveling 
Christians  in  fair  pots,  and  rich,  plump,  blossoming  Christians  in 
xx>r  pots.  Here  is  a  miserable,  leafless,  blossomless  Christian ;  but 
le  has  got  into  a  High-Church  pot ;  and  he  will  not  speak  to  one 
>f  those  great  blossom-bearing  Methodist  people  in  that  vulgar  tub ! 

Is  it  not  time,  now  that  Christianity  has  traveled  down  as  far  as 
iO  our  day,  that  at#last  wc  should  learn  that  in  Christ  Jesus  all  are 
me,  and  that  the  point  of  unity  does  not  lie  in  creeds,  nor  in  Church 
arms,  nor  in  Church  ceremonies,  nor  in  Church  governments,  nor 
n  Church  polity.  The  unity  which  Christ  came  to  bring  into  the 
rorld,  is  that  which  comes  from  that  higher  state  of  mind  which  is 
die  spirit  of  universal  love.     There  we  are  to  stand  together. 

Lastly,  this  history  will  throw  a  light  upon  the  spirit  of  modern 
reformation.    There  are  many  men  who  think  you  are  not  sincere  if 
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you  do  not  tell  all  yon  know,  and  just  as  soon  as  it  dawns  oil  yoo. 
And  so,  what  they  got  yesterday,  they  empty  themselves  of  to-day; 
and  what  they  get  to-day  they  will  empty  themselves  of  to-morrow. 
There  are  many  who  think  the  trnth  must  not  be  withheld,  and  that 
they  must  be  forever  gushing,  gushing,  gushing.  There  are  many 
who  suppose  that  if  a  man  thinks  anything,  he  must  of  necessity  say 
it ;  and  that  to  withhold  it  is  suppression ;  and  that  to  adapt  it  to  the 
growing  necessities  of  the  community  is  inconsistent  with  sincerity. 

Now,  that  a  man  may  have  interested  reasons  for  withholding 
the  truth,  is  certain  ;  but  if  a  man  is  to  let  out  all  he  knows  and 
thinks  on  all  occasions,  then  there  are  no  such  hypocrites  as  school- 
masters— unless  it  be  mothers.  A  mother  does  not  tell  her  dear 
little  daughter  everything  that  she  knows — not  when  she  is  five 
years  old.  When  she  is  five  years  old,  she  tells  her  what  she  needs 
to  know  at  five  years  of  age.  And  when  she  is  ten  years  old,  she 
tells  her  a  great  deal  more.  And  when  she  is  fifteen  years  old  she 
tells  her  a  great  many  more  things.  The  mother  adapts  her  telling 
to  the  need  and  capacity  of  the  child.  For  love  rules.  And  the  ob- 
ject of  truth  is  not  to  make  a  man  stand  as  a  light-house  and  shine 
out  his  own  glory.  Truth  is  food  that  we  feed  to  the  soul ;  and  we 
are  to  adapt  it  to  the  soul,  as  we  adapt  food  to  children.  It  is 
medicine  ;  and  we  must  use  it  as  medicine.  If^  therefore,  withhold- 
ing works  best  for  the  cause  of  truth,  withhold ;  and  if  speaking 
works  best  for  the  cause  of  truth,  speak.  We  are  not  half  so  much 
under  obligation  to  speak  all  the  truth  as  we  are  to  keep  the  unity 
of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  perfectness.  We  owe  more  allegiance  to 
love  than  to  anything  else, 

The  heart  is  my  master.  It  is  the  heart  that  God  crowns.  With 
the  heart  man  believes  unto  salvation.  We  are  to  strive,  therefore, 
to  keep  our  hearts  right.  And  in  working  for  others,  our  object 
should  be  to  make  the  right  impression  on  their  hearts.  I  mean  to 
make  men  better ;  and  sometimes  I  do  it  by  silence,  and  sometimes 
by  oral  instruction.  And  I  have  a  right  to  exercise  my  judgment  as 
to  the  method  which  it  is  best  for  me  to  pursue. 

I  do  not  preach  here  everything  that  I  think.  Why  do  I  not? 
Because  I  do  not  know  that  I  believe  it  yet.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  world  that  requires  such  long  seasoning  and  ripening  as  new 
thoughts.  Men  seem  to  think  that  the  pulpit  ought  to  be  like  an 
apple-press  where  greedy  boys  run,  and  each  sticks  his  straw  into 
the  vat,  and  sucks  the  uniermented  juice.  The  farmer  would  say  to 
the  boys,  u  No,  let  the  juice  stand,  and  let  the  impurities  be  worked 
off;  and  then,  in  six  or  eight  months,  you  will  see  the  real,  true  cider, 
or  wine  of  the  apples.'1     And  so  it  is  with  truth.     It  takes  longer  for 
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he  truth  to  work  itself  free  from  imparities  than  any  other  thing. 
knd  only  after  it  has  some  age  do  you  know  the  real  quality  of 
rath.  And  who  am  I  that  I  should  undertake  to  explore  the  illimit- 
iMe  fields  of  truth !  The  truth  requires  ages  and  the  concurrent 
houghta  of  myriads  of  men  to  give  it  confirmation.  God  does  not 
eveal  the  truth  through  single  heads,  but  by  multitudes  and  through 
he  ages. 

Therefore,  for  a  man  who  has  a  brilliant  idea  to  rush  at  once 
ofco  publicity  with  it,  is  not  acting  in  the  spirit  of  true  charity,  nor 
ooording  to  the  dictates  of  sound  philosophy.  It  is  not  the  duty 
£  investigators  to  make  known  their  discoveries,  or  fancied  disoov- 
riea,  instantly.  I  would  say  to  every  young  preacher  or  teacher, 
foa  are  not  bound  to  say  things  just  because  you  have  thought  of 
hem,  or  because  they  seem  to  you  to  be  true.  You  have  a  higher 
aission.  You  are  sent  into  the  world  to  lead  men  to  God  and  heaven. 
knd  it  is  your  business,  as  far  as  you  can,  to  do  it  by  old  truths. 
tat  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  have  newer  truths,  if  you 
an  find  them,  use  them.  I  am  bound  to  take  care  of  God's  children, 
hat  are  so  dear  to  him.  My  children,  the  babes  that  blossomed  in 
ly  household,  were  dear  to  me  as  myself,  and  were  a  part  of  myself; 
od  into  what  paroxysms  of  indignation  would  I  have  been  thrown 
:  any  nurse  had  played  experiments  on  those  babes !  And  God 
K>ks  with  indignation  upon  men  who  are  playing  fantastic  tricks 
ith  his  children,  by  their  crude  philosophies  and  half-fledged  notions 
f  theology,  no  matter  under  what  names  they  are  doing  it 

Your  allegiance  is  to  God,  and  to  the  souls  of  your  fellow-men ; 
ad  these  other  things  are  subsidiary  and  instrumental.  The  great 
id  to  be  sought  is  the  elevation,  the  ennobling,  and  the  salvation 
!  men.  Do  not  lose  sight  of  that,  whatever  means  your  judgment 
my  lead  you  to  employ  in  bringing  it  about.  And  remember  that 
ley  who  turn  many  from  their  sins,  shall  themselves  at  last  shine 
.  stars  in  heaven. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SEEMOK > 


Aau^,blennd0avlow,  thou  lies*  bMte 
have  oome  unto  thee.  Thou  hsrtosiled  them.  *hou  hast  taken  them,  at  it 
were.  In  thine  arms,  and  laid  thine  hand*  upon  them*  and  beamed  them 
Bleat  them  from  day  to  day.  And  grant  that  the  phasing  of  lore  and  wfc» 
domln  their  parent!  may  be  to  them  at  a  crown  of  glertnsm  sin  the  days  ef 
their  life.  Oh,  how  many  weary  steps  most  their  little  feet  tread!  Oh,  how 
many  unknown  ways  must  they  pursue!  What  storms  shall  beat  upon 
them!  No  lore  can  shelter  them  from  pain,  and  sorrow,  and  temptation, 
and  stn,  and  repentance,  and  sin  again.  They  must  take  up  their  marshal 
the  long  and  weary  procession  whieh  has  been  snoring  throngh  the  would 
stnoe  the  race  began. 

Godot  oar  fathers,  and  our  God,  whose  mercy  has  been  upon  us,  and  fa 
whose  strength  we  hare  been  able  to  walk,  and  whose  lore-has  watuhuduwi 
us,  and  whose  spirit  has  been  breathed  into  us,  vouchsafe  tkat  same  laerey 
hi  these  little  ones  that  has  been  vouchsafed  to  us.  And  grant  that  their 
sfres  may  be  preserved.  Or,  if  taiey  are  ordamed  to  go  early,  spvnt  that  tselr 
parents  may  be  oomf orted,  and  that  they  may  be  purified  by  seal  for  me 
inheritanoe  of  life. 

We  pray  that  in  all  the  families  of  this  Oburoh  the  truth  may  abide,  n 
In  a  temple.  And  wl  fl  >  parents  have  their  ehildren  with  them,  may  they 
guide  them;  and  may  they  not  forget,  from  day  to  day,  to  ghre  thanks  to 
God  for  all  the  mercy  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  them  through  their  ett- 
dren.  Fur  the  Joy  which  they  hare  had,  tor  the  instruction  whieh  the? 
hare received  while  instructing  their  ohlldreu, tor aUths&ttiey  terete 
of  Christlike  ways,  for  all  that  they  hare  learned  of  self-sacrifice,  by  girt* 
their  Utcs  for  the  Utcs  of  others,  may  they  give  thee  thanks. 

And  we  pray  that  wherever  thy  Spirit  dwells  in  any  household,  it  may  be 
rich  and  strong.  And  hi  any  household  where  the  light  of  thy  lore  is  not, 
let  it  be  kindled.  Let  there  be  no  family  io  our  midst  which  has  not  an  alter 
of  Devotion.  Let  no  parent  who  is  attempting  to  rear  a  household  of  chil- 
dren, be  ignorant  of  God  from  whom  all  their  mercies  come.  We  pray  that 
parents  may  be  a  blessing  to  their  children,  and  that  children  may  be  ablat- 
ing to  their  parents.  And  may  they  both  live  in  the  purest  joy  which  h 
possible  to  this  hither  Ufa  Grant  that  they  may  live  with  something  of  im- 
mortality in  that  life. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  God !  that  thou  wilt  grant  to  this  whole 
Church  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  May  the  young  that  are  in  our  midst  come  up 
continually  in  memory  before  us.  May  we  pray  for  them,  in  the  sanotusrj 
and  in  the  household.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  the 
prayers  of  parents  that  can  no  longer  be  heard  on  earth,  for  their  children, 
may  at  last  be  effectual ;  and  may  many  be  brought  back  by  the  memory  of 
the  petitions  of  their  father  and  mother  in  their  behalf.  And  may  the  teach- 
ings of  their  parents  at  last  take  effect,  and  they  be  held  by  a  secret  anchor 
amidst  the  currents  and  storms  of  life. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  that  labor  for  the  young,  In  Sabbath- 
schools  and  Bible-classes.  We  pray  for  thy  blessing  upon  teachers  that  in 
schools  are  from  day  to  day  seeking  to  instill  knowledge,  and  especially  that 
knowledge  whioh  is  the  foundation  of  a  virtuous  character,  into  the  minds 
of  those  that  are  under  their  charge.  May  they  more  and  more  feel  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  and  be  sustained  by  the  comforting  hope  of  immortality. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  remember  those  who  have  none  to  care  for 
them ;  whose  parents  are  their  worst  foes.  .  Raise  up  friends  for  those  who 

•  Immnrtlatal y  following  the  beptlim  of  children. 
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are  outcasts.  May  they  be  rescued  from  temptations  that  are  carrying  them 
away  aa  a  flood. 

And  may  this  whole  community  be  cleansed  of  immorality  and  of  ani- 
malism. And  more  and  more  may  men  believe  in  morality  and  virtue  and 
true  piety.  May  men  learn  the  things  that  pertain  to  a  true  oharity.  We 
pray  that  thou  wilt  cleanse  the  hearts  of  men  from  all  bitterness,  and  all 
evil  and  malign  passions,  and  all  things  that  are  unholy.  And  we  pray  that 
the  whole  community  among  whom  we  dwell  may  be  shaped  more  and  more 
to  the  true  forms  whioh  religion  inspires. 

Blew  thy  Churches  that  are  laboring  for  thy  cause.  May  they  have  relig- 
ion from  on  high.  And  through  their  instrumentality  may  thy  people  be 
brought  more  and  more  unto  thee.  We  pray  for  the  spread  of  thy  Gospel 
throughout  our  land.  We  pray  for  its  establishment  where  it  has  not  yet 
gained  a  footing.  We  pray  for  its  perfect  work  where  it  is  but  imperfectly 
developed.  We  pray  for  its  power  to  reform  laws  and  magistracies  where- 
over  they  need  the  touch  of  the  Gospel  light. 

And  we  pray  that  thy  kingdom  may  come,  not  only  in  our  land,  but  in 
all  lands  throughout  the  earth.  Pity  the  conditions  of  men.  Make  haste, 
thou  that  bast  given  thy  Son  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  that  in 
love  wilt  make  that  sacrifice  effectual— make  haste.  Let  not  the  years  long 
delay,  but  bring  to  pass  the  glory  of  thy  perfeot  state— the  latter-day  glory. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit— Amen. 


PRATER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bring  us  baok  again  into  the  Spirit 
of  our  Master,  and  into  the  spirit  of  the  Apostles.  May  we  be  ashamed  of 
our  childish  faiths  in  things  external.  May  we  take  them  or  reject  them  as 
we  take  or  reject  garments  of  colors.  May  we  seek  oharity  out  of  a  pure 
heart  and  a  good  conscience.  May  we  seek  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  true  love. 
And  bring  us  at  last  to  that  haven  where  we  shall  see  thee,  and  all  shadows 
a^ii  depart,  and  truth  shall  become  to  us  as  the  breath  of  our  life.  And 
to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise  forever  more.— Amen. 
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LOYE-SERVICE. 


"For,  brethren,  ye  have  been  called  unto  liberty ;  only  use  not  liberty 
>  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  but  by  love  serve  one  another.  For  all  the  law 
fulfilled  in  one  word,  even  in  this ;  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  at 
yself."— Gal.  t.  13,  H. 


There  is  almost  universal  approbation  given  to  the  doctrine  of 
snevolence.  This  is  the  point  in  which  almost  all  sects  of  religion 
roverge  and  agree  ;  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  church  and  the 
orld  seem  more  likely  to  come  to  an  agreement  than  anywhere 
se.  For  I  hear  men  of  every  sort  speaking  about  the  beauty  of 
lrbt's  loving  character.  I  hear  men  inveighing  against  clear 
ilosophical  statements  as  being  not  the  food  of  the  Gospel,  which 

love.  And  when  wickedness  is  rebuked,  it  is  the  meek  and 
*ly  Jesus  that  men  say  that  they  want  to  hear  about,  and  not 
b  acerb  and  authoritative  commander  of  virtue.  Men  boast 
sixiselves  that  "they  have  not  much  religion;  but  then,  they 
ve  a  great  deal  of  kindness."  They  are  very  kind  at  home.  They 
*  very  kind  in  their  neighborhood.  They  will  sometimes  tell  you 
*t  they  do  not  know  how  to  sing  as  many  hymns,  perhaps,  as 
sir  neighbors ;  but  that  they  give  away  more  to  the  poor.  And 
.  while  one  plumes  himself  upon  piety,  another  offsets  that,  in  his 
ru  case,  with  charity.  And  you  will  hear  men  talking  among 
-Hi selves  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  common  consent,  and  almost 

universal  acceptance,  that  religion  requires  true  benevolence. 
*t,  whenever  true  benevolence  in  the  Scriptural  and  in  the  best 
*8e  of  the  term  is  fairly  opened  to  men,  not  only  is  there  nothing 
&t  they  are  so  loth  to  accept,  but  they  positively  deny  its  exist- 
c«,  and  the  possibility  of  its  existence.  And  there  ib  no  other  one 
H  that  is  so  searching,  so  penetrating,  so  sin-convicting,  so  despair- 
spiring,  as  this  simple  test — good-will — disinterested  benev- 
ence. 

Now,  the  passage  that  we  read  contains  inconspicuously  in  it  the 
fry  criterion,  in  one  single  word : 

Bobday  Morning,  Mar.  26, 1871.  Lesson:  Era.  HL  Hymns  (Plymouth  Ooneo. 
Ott):  Hoe.  81,  431, 1260. 
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u  Brethren,  me  not  liberty  for  mi  occasion  to  the  flesh,  tat  liy  kmmm 
one  another." 

The  translated  word,  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  any  that  we  ban, 
because  it  is  not  English  to  say,  "  Slave  one  another ;"  but  that  is 
the  original  The  verb  has  the  same  root  as  the  substantive ;  and 
it  signifies,  to  qerve  as  the  stove  serve*  the  master.  We  are,  there- 
fore, in  the  service  of  love,  to  fulfill  to  each  other  the  duties  of  Idyi 
aa  the  faithful  slave  fulfills  his  duties  to  the  man  that  owns  him. 

And  what,  in  the  most  general  aspect,  is  the  peculiarity  of  the 
service  of  a  slave  ?  It  is  this  :  that  he  takes  the  forces  of  his  owi 
nature  for  another's  benefit,  and  not  for  his  own.  That  is  the  ideal 
A  true  and  willing  and  faithful  slave  thinks  for  the  master;  worb 
for  the  master  ;  feels  for  the  master  ;  puts  himself  in  the  master1! 
place;  and  uses  all  the  power  he  has,  not  for  his  own  individual 
good,  but  for  the  good  of  the  master.  Therefore  says  the  apostle, 
r*  We  are  so  to  live  that  we  shall  stove  it  for  each  other."  It  is  the 
crucial  test,  it  is  the  innermost  nature,  it  is  the  real  characteristic 
of  a  true  love,  to  be  willing  to  serve  another.  Benevolence  is 
well-wishing,  doubtless ;  and  it  often  flows  from  men  without  re* 
quiring  sacrifice  ;  but  when  there  is  need,  all  true  love  has  in  it  the 
capacity  and  necessity  of  suffering  for  another.  And  when  the  time 
comes,  any  love  that  fails  there,  shows  that  it  had  no  root,  no 
reality  ;  that  it  was  a  superficial  quality  ;  that  it  was  an  imitation, 
and  not  a  genuine  article.  For  that  which  makes  the  difference  be* 
tween  a  true  love  and  a  merely  imitative  love,  is  this  :  that  a  true 
love  always  carries  m  it  a  power  of  self-negation,  and  of  self-sacrifice, 
and  of  suffering  for  another. 

Consider  whether  this  is  so  in  life.  Look  at  that  form  of  affec- 
tion which  passes  by  the  general  name  of  friendship.  We  may 
make  a  distinction  between  an  acquaintance  and  a  friend.  Although 
in  the  most  ordinary  conversation  we  speak  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances as  almost  the  same,  yet  every  one  knows  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence— that  there  are  some  friends  that  we  clasp  to  ourselves  as 
we  do  not  those  that  are  merely  our  ordinary  and  pleasant  ac- 
quaintances. 

Now,  when  you  have  analyzed  it  to  the  root,  that  which  makes 
the  difference  between  these  and  common  friends,  is,  that  there  is  an 
element  of  disinterestedness  in  a  true  and  in  a  model  friendship.  It 
is  giving  to  a  friend  that  which  the  spirit  of  friendship  requires 
that  we  should  give,  not  only  without  return,  but  without  a  thought 
of  return.  It  often  is  the  glory  of  a  gift  that  it  is  so  given  that 
there  can  be  no  return — that  there  is  no  commercial  element  in  it 
It  is  helping  one  at  our  own  expense,  when  it  is  needful,  that  marks 
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iendslrip.  It  is  assuming  another's  life,  as  it  were,  and  making  it 
lr  own.  It  is  fidelity  in  the  presence  of  suffering.  It  is  taking  the 
ire,  and  sorrow,  and  loss,  and  trouble,  of  another  as  if  it  were  our 
wn.  It  is  putting  our  souls  under  another  man's  soul,  and  bearing 
im,  as  it  were.     It  is  carrying  one  another's  burdens. 

Hence,  there  are  very  few  friendships.  There  are  many  pleasant 
cqaaintances,  and  there  are  many  acquaintances  that  are  gilded 
rith  friendship  ;  but  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  you  find,  where 
wo  come  together,  and  love  each  other,  that  one  stands  everywhere 
yr  the  other,  in  good  and  in  ill,  in  prosperity  and  in  adversity,  so 
hat  one  goes  up  and  goes  down  with  the  other.  There  are  few 
riendships  of  that  kind.  In  other  words,  there  are  few  friendships 
rhich  carry  in  them  the  root  of  the  matter,  which  is  disinterested- 
iep&.  The  power  and  the  willingness  to  serve  and  to  suffer — that  does 
not  inhere  in  the  ordinary  swarms  and  droves  of  worldly  friendships. 
Ordinarily,  friendships  are  mere  commercial  arrangements.  They 
are  bargains  between  the  easy  affections,  one  saying  to  another, 
u  You  make  me  happy,  and  I  will  make  you  happy  ;  and  as  long  as 
you  make  me  happy,  you  are  my  friend  ;  but  when  you  cannot  do  it 
any  longer,  then  we  go  apart."  That  is  the  way  of  the  world.  What 
is  generally  called  friendship,  is  an  exchange  of  commodities  of 
happiness.  For  the  most  part,  hearts  are  shopped,  friendship  is  a 
bargain,  and  friends  are  traffickers.  But  there  are  friendships  that 
are  higher ;  and  there  are  friends  that  are  so  bound  together  that  if 
one  is  sick  the  other  is  by  his  side ;  and  the  sickness  of  the  one  is 
almost  as  if  it  were  in  the  body  of  the  other.  The  weal  or  the  woe 
is  common  to  them.  There  are  men  who  clasp  men.  There  are 
friendships  between  woman  and  woman  that  are  as  pure  and  as  deep 
as  it  is  possible  to  be  ;  and  they  have  the  peculiar  quality  of  serving 
in  them  to  such  a  degree  that  each  is  the  slave  of  the  other.  Each 
knows  how  to  give  everything  for  the  other. 

You  cannot  have  a  great  many  such  friendships.  They  are  too 
costly.  There  is  not  time  to  cultivate  many  of  them.  One  or  two 
are  about  as  many  as  a  man  can  attend  to  in  this  world.  You  can 
have  kindly  feelings  toward  multitudes  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
matter  of  serving,  and  when  your  conscience  is  another  man's  con- 
science, and  when  your  heart,  like  a  bell,  is  struck  every  time  he  is 
in  trouble,  it  is  about  as  much  as  you  can  find  time  to  do  to  take 
care  of  that  one  man.  But,  in  general,  there  is  an  inaptitude  to  this. 
Nature  has  not  learned  this  higher  lesson  with  much  facility. 

There  is  a  state,  however,  beyond  this.  This  friendship  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking,  is  a  friendship  in  which  there  is  no  passion  ; 
but  where  friendship  ripens  into  what  we  call  love,  it  is  something 
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beyond  common  friendship,  excluding  from  it  the  ordinary  concom- 
itants of  passion,  which  in  the  order  of  nature  attend  it,  but  which 
are  casual,  and  relative  to  a  transient  state  of  existence,  cleansing  it 
from  these  mere  terrene  elements,  and  coming  to  that  which  is  true 
love — which  is  characteristic  of  it — which  is  the  root  of  it.  In  love, 
more  even  than  in  friendship,  is  the  power  to  serve  another  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  power  to  put  one's  being,  all  aflame  with  intensity 
of  unselfishness,  into  another's  atmosphere.  It  is  the  power  of  one 
soul  to  so  identify  itself  with  another  that  they  scarcely,  for  the 
time  being,  are  distinguishable — and  that,  not  from  passion,  nor  from 
sentiment,  nor  from  necessity,  but  simply  from  a  true,  deep  affection 
Men  do  not  think  of  love  so,  because  there  are  so  very  few  who 
rise  to  that  experience  of  a  true  affection.  And  they  give  their 
heart  grudgingly.  Most  of  what  is  called  love  in  this  world  hue 
stolen  a  precious  name  to  cover  a  vile  surface  of  the  passions.  Bat 
when  men  do  truly  love,  there  is  an  enthusiasm  in  it ;  there  is  a  self- 
renunciation  in  it ;  there  is  an  intense  desire  to  make  another  happy; 
there  is  almost  the  forgetting  of  one's  own  existence ;  there  is  a  ' 
carelessness  about  one's  own  happiness ;  there  is  a  sense  of  the 
honor  of  another ;  there  is  a  wish  for  that  other's  growth ;  there 
is  a  power  and  an  energy  put  forth  in  developing  the  life  of  the  loved 
one,  as  if  your  life  lay  in  it. 

Men  have  a  glimpse  of  this  in  the  earlier  stages  of  that  which 
terminates  in  wedded  love.  Every  ingenuous  young  man  and  maiden, 
when  they  come  together  with  a  sincere  and  honorable  affection, 
know  some  hours  in  which  each  is  quite  forgetful  of  self,    Their 
thought  of  life  is  to  honor  each   other,  and  to  lift  each  other  up, 
and  to  glorify  each  other.     And  that  is  the  nearest  to  the  angelic 
experience  that  these   persons   ever  come.     Alas !    that  such  love 
should  be  like  the  hyacinth.     It  throws  its  blossom  up  early  in  the 
Spring;  and  it  is  quickly  gone,  sweet  as  it  is.     Before  ever  May  is 
half  passed  the  blossom  is  withered,  a  few  brown  leaves  lie  with- 
ering on  the  ground,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  summer  nothing  but 
the  bulb  lies  in  the  dirt.     And  so  unworthy,  so  poor,  so  mean,  is  the 
termination  of  too  many,  too  many,  of  those  attachments  which  be- 
gan in  honor,  which  went  on   in   beauty,  and  which  showed  some 
touches  of  genuine  love,  in  that  there  were  hours,  or  days,  in  which 
true  hearts  loved  with  a  desire  to  serve,  and  not  to  be  served. 

Hut  there  is  no  friendship,  and  there  is  no  love,  like  that  oi  the 
parent  to  the  child — that  is,  the  typical  parent;  for  there  are  all 
grades  of  development  in  parentage.  When  there  is  great  strength 
of  nature,  great  breadth  of  understanding,  great  richness  of  moral 
nature,  and  great  affection ;  when  all  these  cohere  symmetrically 
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and  -wisely,  then  the  love  of  the  parent  to  the  child  comes  nearer,  I 
suppose,  to  divinity,  than  anything  else  that  we  can  find  in  this 
*worl<L  There  is  nothing  else  on  earth  that  comes  more  near  to  it. 
The  parent's  love  is  not  one  that  exercises  itself  in  exigencies 
only.  The  whole  drift  of  thought,  in  the  voluntary  and  unconscious 
love  of  every  parent,  surrounds  the  household  and  the  children. 

A  boy  is  born.     The  parents  are  poor.     On  a  penurious  farm  they 
mre  rearing  their  children — five,  six,  seven,  eight — for  God  pays 
poverty  with  better  coin  than  gold  and  silver.    There  is  one  boy  set 
apart  for  an  education.     He  will  be  the  glory  of  the  house.     Not 
only  do  the  father  and  the  mother  think  it,  but  with  almost  super- 
natural ingenuity  they  work  to  accomplish  it.     Why,  that  old  farm 
is  vexed,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  it,  by  the  love  of  those  par- 
ents, that  they  may  make  it  wring  out  a  little  more,  that  there  may  be 
something  saved ;  for  that  boy  must  be  sent  to  college.  And  early,  long 
before  the  birds  are  stirring,  they  are  up ;  and  late,  when  the  chil- 
dren are  far  along  in  their  dreams,  father  and  mother  are  still  toiling. 
Brown  is  their  skin,  like  parchment ;  but  oh !  what  lore  there  is  in 
such  parchment !     "What  stories  such  brown  laces  tell  1     They  toil 
through  ten,  through  fifteen  years ;  and  they  are  able,  at  la*t,  to 
send  their  darling  boy  away.     What  bone  could  do,  what  muscle 
could  do,  what  nerve  could  do,  what  courage  could  do,  what  patience 
could  do,  what  perseverence  could  do,  day  and  night,  through  years 
and  years,  they  did ;    they  denied  themselves  necessary  food,  they 
Went  scantily  clad,  mortifying  their  pride,  and  carrying  themselves 
in  apparel  among  their  fellow-men  more  mean  than  any  others  ;  and 
all  that  they  might  husband  and  hoard  a  little  pittance  that  should 
educate  their  darling  boy.     And  he  may  be  said  to  light,  by  the 
marrow  of  father  and  mother,  the  candle  by  which  he  gains  his  edu- 
cation.     And  so,  for  years  they  are  on  the  treadmill  of  inexorable 
industry.      And  at  last — oh,  woesome  day — no  such  eclipse  ever 
happens  in  the  heaven,  when  the  sun  ceases  to  shine,  as  come  to  that 
lather's  and  that  mother's  heart ! — the  boy  has  disgraced  himself, 
and  is  expelled  !     Oh,  sun  !  forget  to  shine.     Oh,  moon  !  let  night 
cover  thee  with  darkness.     What  tears !     What  anguish  !     What 
heartaches,  that   will  not  groan,  and  cannot  groan !     What   dead 
people  they  are,  that  grope  at  noonday,  and  know  not  whither  to 
go  I     Yes,  the  boy  is  disgraced,  and  is  cast  out !     For  him  they  had 
given  everything.     Where  shall  he  go  ?    What  shall  he  do  ?    He 
shall  go  home.     There  are  father  and  mother ;  and  then*  are  not  on 
earth  any  others  that  will  take  him  so  kindly,  that  will  listen  to 
every  word  that  he  says  so  patiently,  that  will  soothe  his  shame, 
that  will  build  him  up  again,  and  that  will  go  on  another  term  of 
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service  to  put  him  forward,  like  father  and  mother,  when  they  love 
with  a  love  that  knows  how  to  serve. 

Is  not  that  the  genuine  article  ?  Is  not  that  the  typical  idea  T  Ii 
not  that  the  love  from  which  you  ought  to  take  your  idea  of  what 
benevolent  love  is  in  life  ?  Serving  one  another — is  there  no  such 
thing  as  that  in  this  world  ?  I  tell  you,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
gold  that  is  not  generally  recognized.  And  there  are  a  great  many 
mines  of  treasure,  if  people  would  only  search  for  them. 

I  have  gone  through  these  familiar  instances  to  show  you  what 
I  mean  by  a  true  love,  in  distinction  from  a  selfish  or  commercial 
one.  It  is  a  love  that  gives  everything,  and  does  not  ask  nor  take. 
It  is  a  love  that  serves.  "  Serve  one  another  in  love,"  says  the 
apostle. 

Is  this  that  which  is  meant  in  the  Scripture  ?  Is  this  that  beneT- 
olence  which  the  Bible  speaks  of,  and  means  to  inculcate  as  the  law 
of  a  God  of  love,  as  the  law  of  the  universal  realm,  as  the  eternal 
law  ?     Yes,  this  is  it.     Of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

First,  let  us  see  whether  our  Saviour  taught  that,  when  he  said 
what  he  did  to  his  disciples,  on  one  of  the  most  memorable  occasion* 

in  his  life : 

II  He  [Jesus]  riseth  from  supper,  [this  was  just  preceding  his  passion  and 
cruoiflxiou],  and  laid  aside  his  garments :  and  took  a  towel,  and  girded  him- 
self [this  was  the  way  that  slaves  usually  did.    He  laid  aside  his  garments, 
and  put  on  service-garments].     After  that  he  poureth  water  into  a  basin, 
au5  began  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet,  and  to  wipe  them  with  the  towel 
wherewith  he  was  girded.  Then  cometh  he  to  Simon  Peter ;  and  Peter  saith 
unto  him,  Lord,  dost  thou  wash  my  feet?    Jesus  answered  and  said  unto 
him,  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now;  but  thou  shalt  k now  hereafter. 
Peter  saith  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  never  wash  my  feet.    Jesus  answered  him, 
If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  me.  Simon  Peter  saith  unto  him. 
Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  head.    Jesus  saith  to 
him,  He  that  is  washed  needoth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet,  but  is  clean  every 
whit;  and  ye  are  clean,  but  not  all.    For  he  knew  who  should  betray  him; 
therefore  said  he,  Ye  are  not  all  olean.    So  after  he  had  washed  their  feet, 
and  had  taken  his  garments,  and  was  set  down  again,  he  said  unto  them,  [they 
were  all  full  of  amazement,  unquestionably :  they  did  not  know  what  it 
oould  mean,  that  he  should  be  seized  with  such  a  sudden  start,  and  get  up 
from  the  table,  and  go  round  and  wash  their  feet,  and  then  put  on  his  gar- 
ments, and  come  back  to  the  table  and  sit  down.    They  oould  not  make  it 
out.  And  so  he  explains  it.]    Know  ye  what  I  have  done  to  you  ?  Ye  call  me 
Master  and  Lord :  and  ye  say  well;  for  so  I  am.    If  I,  then,  your  Lord  and 
Master,  have  washed  your  feet;  ye  ought  also  to  wash  one  another's  feet 
For  I  have  given  you  an  example,  [an  ordinance— a  symbolical  act],  that 
ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you.   Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  The  ser- 
vant is  not  greater  than  his  lord  ;  neither  he  that  is  sent  greater  than  he  that 
sent  him." 

u  Here,  then,"  says  Christ,  "  is  the  law  of  your  life.  Wash  one 
another's  feet,  as  the  symbolic  image  of  that  service  of  true  love 
and  benevolence  which  is  the  essential  element  of  the  divine  law." 
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Ixxric,  now,  at  the  expansions  of  this  idea,  as  they  are  given  in  the 

letters   of   PauL      Take,  for  instance,  the  second  of  Philippians, 

beginning  with  the  fifth  verse  : 

"  Iiet  this  mind  be  in  you,  wbioh  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus:  who,  being  in 
the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equa.  with  God ;  but  made 
himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was 
made  in  the  likeness  of  men  ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  lie  hum- 
bled himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross. 
~  "Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which 
4  is  above  every  name :  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of 
things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth.'* 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  meaning  of  Christ's  sacrifice.  These 
declarations  of  the  Saviour  himself,  and  these  expository  utter- 
ances of  the  apostles,  show  what  was  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  And 
this  sacrifice  is  the  most  magnificent  exemplification  of  that  inher- 
ent sacrifice  which  goes  with  all  true  love.  There  is  in  it,  there  is 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  there  is  as  its  fundamental  quality,  and  its  dis- 
criminating element,  that  power  of  suffering  and  serving.  How 
much  you  love  anything  can  be  easily  measured  by  how  much  you 
vill  suffer  for  it — by  how  much  you  will  serve  for  it.  If  you  will 
serve  none,  then  you  love  none.  If  you  will  serve  but  little, 
then  you  love  but  little.  If  you  will  serve  a  great  deal,  then  you 
love  a  great  deal.  And  it  you  will  6erve  utterly,  you  thoroughly 
love.  What  was  the  meaning  of  this  sacrifice,  what  its  relations 
were  on  the  side  of  God,  only  God  knows ;  but  in  so  far  as  as  we 
are  concerned,  the  suffering  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  the  sub- 
lime and  universal  exhibition  of  divine  love,  and  of  the  peculiar 
quality  of  all  true  love.  The  power  and  willingness  to  suffer  and  to 
serve — that  is  the  core  of  divinity.  It  is  not  thinking  power,  it  is 
not  creative  power,  it  is  love  power,  that  is  the  essential  test  of 
divinity. 

Men  want  to  know  whether  Christ  is  divine,  and  they  test  him 
as  a  chemist  would  test  the  quality  of  any  substance.  They,  aa  it 
were,  take  a  pair  of  scales,  and  throw  one  text  on  this  side,  and  one 
in  that  side ;  and  then  they  throw  another  on  this  side,  and  another 
in  that  side;  and  then  they  say,  "If  I  had  one  more  text  for 
this  side,  I  think  divinity  would  weigh  down  the  other  side."  And 
they  hunt  for  another  text.  And  so  they  weigh  the  divinity  of 
Christ  as  though  it  were  a  ponderable  element  But  it  is  not  mag- 
nitude that  is  divinity.  That  which  is  distinctive,  that  which  crowns 
universal  sovereignty,  is  the  crown  of  love.  And  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes love  from  every  other  quality,  is,  that  it  is  a  well-wishing 
or  benevolent  impulse,  that  carries  itself  out,  if  need  be,  in  infinite 
service,  and  service  that  carries  with  it,  also,  infinite  love.     If  the 
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world  is  straggling  upward  toward  a  higher  development  of  true 
manhood,  God,  the  Almighty,  stands  by,  helping  men's  throw 
toward  universal  elevation  by  that  love  which  thinks,  which  cares, 
which  bears,  which  suffers.  That  which  we  see  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  specialized  for  the  wants  of  this  world,  was  not  that  which 
made  him  different  from  the  Father,  but  was  simply  a  manifestation 
of  the  Father — a  section,  an  hour,  as  it  were,  let  down, — one 
single  transaction,  as  an  exposition  of  what  is  going  on  in  heaven 
from  eternity  to  eternity,  by  a  love  which  legislates,  and  works,  and 
serves. 

There  is  no  other  Servant  like  God.  There  is  no  other  Being 
that  labors  with  so  much  assiduity,  and  that  so  humbles  himself  and 
so  bows  down  under  weakness,  and  so  lifts  up  with  his  strength,  and 
so  wastes  the  unwasteable  existence  of  the  infinite,  as  God,  in  the 
plenary  service  of  love. 

Not  only  is  this  that  which  constitutes  divinity,  but  it  is  the  life 
and  the  joy  of  God— doing  good,  not  easily,  not  pleasingly,  not  re- 
ciprocally, but  to  the  just  and  to  the  unjust,  to  the  good  and  to  the 
bad  alike.     And  it  is  the  nature  of  love  to  serve. 

How  far  tli  is  is  from  the  old  monarchical  view  of  God  !  How 
far  it  is  from  that  view  of  a  jealous,  and  self-praising,  self-glorifying 
God,  that  has  been  so  much  preached  in  the  world  !  I  have  read 
scores  of  volumes,  and  I  can  take  from  mv  shelves  a  hundred  vol- 
umes,  that  represent  God  as  a  Being  that  requires  all  the  universe  to 
be  parasites  ;  and  that  surrounds  himself,  as  a  weak  ruler  in  a  cor- 
rupt court  surrounds  himself,  'with  creatures  that  only  bow  the  sup- 
ple knee,  and  study  phrases  of  praise,  and  do  everything  that  is  ab- 
ject, he  himself  sitting  up  and  drinking  in  power,  and  honor,  and 
glory,  for  his  own  selfish  sake ;  and,  what  is  more  monstrous,  still 
sweeping  the  lines  of  creation  further  and  further  out,  to  augment 
the  store  of  flattery  that  comes  in,  almost  fathomless,  toward  him. 

Now,  is  selfishness  any  better  for  being  almighty  ?  Are  self- 
praise  and  self-laudation  any  better  for  being  infinite?  If  they  be 
mean  in  the  small,  and  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  how  much 
meaner  are  they  extended  into  infinity  !  There  is  no  being  in  the 
universe  that,  being  sovereign,  and  working  for  others,  is  so  self- 
abnegating,  and  pours  the  store  of  his  divine  thought  and  feeling 
and  nature  out  for  those  that  are  in  need,  as  God  does.  He  seeks 
others  that  he  may  do  them  good.  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive,  is  the  definition  of  the  thought  of  God. 

Tin*  is  the  secret,  too,  of  heavenly  joy.  It  indicates  the  prepa- 
ration that  we  require  before  we  are  prepared  to  go  up  and  enter 
upon  the  future  state  of  bliss. 
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If  this  exposition  be  true,  we  are  prepared  for  a  few  points  of 
personal  application. 

First,  I  may  remark  upon  the  spuriousness  of  much  of  that 
friendship  existing  in  the  world,  which  is  mere  barter  and  sale — 
which  is  a  commerce  between  hearts  in  which  they  buy  and  sell  each 
other's  service,  and  each  other's  good  will.  I  merely  mention  that. 
I  may  also  say  that  this  is  a  test  of  what  is  called  good  nature. 
There  be  many  persons  who  suppose  that  good  nature  is  kindness. 
It  has  not  one  attribute  of  it,  necessarily.  Half  the  time  good  nature 
is  good  digestion — that  is  all.  Half  the  time  good  nature  is  nerves 
well  sheathed  in  adipose  matter.  Many  men  do  not  feel,  and  are 
not  irritated ;  and  why  should  they  not  be  kind  and  easy-going  ? 
Why,  I  can  show  you  hundreds  of  blessed,  sweet-cheeked,  sunny- 
faced,  plump-bodied  men,  who  go  through  the  world  kindly.  I  do  not 
undervalue  them.  They  lubricate  the  ways  of  life ;  but  they  ought 
not  to  call  themselves  by  false  names.  Good  nature  is  a  good  thing ; 
but,  after  all,  it  is  a  very  superficial  thing.  It  is  far  more  physical 
than  mental.  And  it  is  not  active ;  it  does  not  put  forth  effort ;  it 
does  not  energize  anything ;  it  does  not  suffer  for  the  sake  of  doing 
good  to  other  people.  There  are  many  acerb  men ;  there  are  many 
hard-faced  men ;  there  are  many  rough,  severe  men,  who,  though 
they  will  hew  you  with  their  tongue,  will  put  forth  ten  times  as 
much  true  serving  love  for  you  as  these  waxy-cheeked,  good-natured, 
abdominal  men. 

While,  therefore,  good-nature  makes  the  intercourse  of  society 
pleasanter,  by  greasing  the  wheels  of  life  so  that  they  go  with  less 
friction  and  less  squeaking,  do  not  let  men  suppose  that  this  is  the 
equivalent  for  the  benevolence  of  the  Gospel.  Many  men  think  that 
they  are  benevolent  because  they  are  not  malign.  But  if  virtue 
consisted  in  nots,  how  virtuous  the  world  might  be  !  The  less  there 
was  of  a  man,  the  more  virtuous  he  would  be !  If  it  is  virtue  in  a 
man  that  he  does  not  steal,  and  that  he  does  not  swear,  and  that  he 
does  not  break  the  Sabbath,  and  that  he  does  not  knock  donvn  everv- 
body  that  he  meets,  and  that  he  does  not  murder,  and  that  he  does 
not  get  drunk,  and  that  he  does  not  get  angry, — then  there  are  many 
virtuous  men.  A  man  might  abstain  from  all  that,  and  be  no  more 
virtuous  than  a  mullein-stalk;  for  a  mullein-stalk  stands,  and  grows, 
and  does  not  do  anything  that  is  wrong.  Virtue  is  not  a  negative 
quality.  But  take  a  man  and  give  him  power,  and  give  him  volume, 
and  put  him  out  in  life,  and  give  him  something  to  do,  and  let  him 
transact  business  among  his  fellow-men,  and  then  see  whether  he  will 
maintain  the  Christian  virtues  or  not.  If  a  mau  has  force,  by  which 
he  is  able  to  produce  positive  effects,  and  he  produces  those  effects  in 
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the  direction  of  well- wishing;  if  a  man.  baa  vohnae,  and  fixe* 4 
being,  and  he  makes  that  greatness  and  that  strength  subordinate* 
the  welfare  of  others,  not  forgetting  his  own  welfare  and  die  wel- 
fare of  those  that  are  dependent  npon  him,  but  In  love  senag 
others  as  well  as  himself  and  those  that  are  dear  to  him,  then  hth 
truly  virtuous. 

But  easy,  honest  good-nature — what  is  that?  Two-thirds  rf 
people's  generosity  spills  over.  A  man's  cup  is  full,  and  it  na 
over,  and  others  get  the  drippings;  and  then  he  says,  "  I  do  net 
think  God  will  judge  me  very  harshly.  I  am  a  generous  Allow.  I 
give  away  a  great  deal  more  than  you  think."  That  is,  he  spib 
over  a  good  deal,  arid  the  dogs  oome  and  liok  it  up,  and  he  thiab 
that  he  is  bountiful  But  do  you  suppose  these  accidents,  do  yea 
suppose  these  mere  alternations  mount  up  to  the  stature  of  positive- 
ness,  and  grandeur,  and  dignity  of  divinely  inspired  virtues? 

I  may  also  say  that  this  view  of  love,  as  serving,  ought  to  go  si 
a  fire  into  many  and  many  a  heart  in  the  household.  It  is  a  test  that 
very  few  of  us  can  bear.  There  are  hundreds  and  thousands,  I 
think,  who  under  that  test  would  say,  "I  do  believe  that  I  lore; 
but  oh,  how  imperfectly!"  Though  we  have  this  ideal,  how  1Mb 
do  we  carry  it  out !  If  there  were  such  a  love  as  this  in  the  hoof* 
hold,  what  a  revolution  it  would  produce  1  The  parents  serve  the 
children;  and  the  children  serve  one  another;  and  the  Utile  child, 
when  the  impulse  is  on  it,  will  throw  its  arm  about  the  mother's  and 
father's  neck ;  brothers  and  sisters  will  kiss  each  other,  and  make  up 
their  differences ;  and  these  things  are  very  well — there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  them ;  but  how  much  will  parents  and  children  give  up  for 
one  another  ?  And  how  continually  will  they  give  up,  each  for  the 
others  ?  In  the  family,  happiness  is  in  the  ratio  in  which  each  is 
serving  the  others,  putting  the  whole  force  of  his  being  at  the  service 
of  those  others.  Happiness  in  the  family  consists  in  its  members 
seeking  each  other's  good,  and  bearing  each  other's  burdens.  It  is 
the  presertce  or  absence  of  this  self-sacrificing  love  that  determines 
the  happiness  or  unhappiness  of  the  household.  And  yet,  how  few 
there  are  who  think  themselves  good  brothers  and  sisters  that  can 
say  that  they  have  and  exercise  that  love  ?  How  many  young  men 
there  are  that  have  just  turned  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  that 
are  beginning  to  go  out  into  society,  who  would  be  fighting  mad,  if 
you  were  to  say  to  them,  "  You  have  no  special  love  for  your  sis- 
ters 1"  And  when  they  go  out  they  are  generous  fellows,  full  of 
friendship  and  affection.  And  yet,  they  will  take  some  maiden  out 
of  the  family,  and  bestow  all  their  attention  upon  her,  and  their 
poor  sisters  can  go  without  a  beau.      There  is  many  a  brother 
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uu  willing  to  servo;  and  yet  he  resents  the  idea  that  he  does  not  love 

his  water.     You  may  love  your  sister,  but  you  do  not  love  her  so 

well  as  you  do  yourselt     You  will  form  a  friendship  where  you  get 

back  as  much  as  you  give.     You  make  acquaintances,  saying,  "  You 

please  me,  and  I  will  please  you ;  you  make  me  happy,  and  I  will 

make  you  happy,"  and  that  is  what  you  call  forming  friendships. 

But  where  there  is  to  be  nothing  but  making  another  happy,  because 

love  in  you  longs  to  serve  another,  and  to  promote  happiness  in  that 

other,  you  are  found  wanting.     How  many  there  are  in  the  family 

who  think  they  love,  but  who  do  not  love ;  or  who,  if  they  do  love, 

only  love  with  an  affection  that,  compared  with  a  true  disinterested 

love,  is  as  copper  compared  with  gold.- 

If  this  be  the  true  exposition  of  that  love  which  the  Gospel 
requires,  how  superficial  are  the  ordinary  and  popular  notions  of 
benevolence !  How  superficial  are  the  world's  ideas  of  giving !  How 
superficial  are  the  current  notions  in  regard  to  public  spirit !  How 
superficial  are  the  ideas  of  men  on  the  subject  of  being  willing  to  do 
for  persons  whom  they  never  saw,  and  never  will  see !  How  imper- 
fect is  the  popular  conception  of  the  higher  manly  graces,  if  this 
service  of  true  love,  the  voluntary  slavery  of  the  soul  for  another's 
sake,  is  the  true  standard ! 

One  r  ia<on  why  there  is  so  little  power  in  the  Church,  is  the 
adulterated  nature  of  Church  love.  There  is  very  little  of  the  heav- 
enly affection  among  men.  There  is  very  much  of  the  affection  of 
the  mart.  There  is  interchange,  there  is  traffic,  there  is  sectarian 
affection,  which  is  nothing  but  pride  and  selfishness  interchanged. 
There  is  very  little  love  in  Churches.  But  if  there  were  in  Churches 
tens,  and  scores,  and  hundreds  of  souls  that  had  been  trained  to 
this  higher  development,  and  if  they  ignited  together,  and  brought 
the  whole  power  of  their  souls  to  bear  upon  the  community,  is  there 
any  community  that  could  stand  the  light  and  heat  of  such  churches  ? 
Men  often  wonder  that  they  are  so  little  blessed  in  their  labor 
among  their  fellow  men.  "Why,"  they  say,  "I  have  prayed,  and  I 
have  prayed,  and  I  have  prayed,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no 
no  such  thing  as  a  prayer  of  faith  being  answered.  I  have  prayed 
long  and  earnestly  for  men,  and  it  seems  as  though  God  never  would 
hear  my  prayer."     Did  you  ever  serve  anybody  in  love  ? 

There  is  a  figure  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Galatians,  that  I  will 
read,  with  your  permission. 

**l£y  little  children,  of  whom  I  travail  in  birth  again  until  Christ  be 
formed  in  you.*' 

ttThat  is  a  bold  figure,  but  a  very  grand  one.  Do  you  believe 
that  it  is  in  your  power  to  take  another  person  in  your  soul,  and 
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carry  him  as  a  mother  carries  her  unborn  child,  day  and  night,  art 
an  hour  unconscious,  in  travail,  until  Christ  be  formed  in  him— do 
you  believe  you  can  minister  to  a  soul  in  thia  way,  and  have  <bsft 
soul  escape  you?  I  do  not.  And  if  you  are  so  little  useful,  its 
because  you  have  so  little  disinterestedness.  It  is  because  you  dt 
not  know  how  to  serve. 

Once  more,  we  see  why  it  is  that  the  higher  Christian  graces  we 
so  seldom  developed.  We  go  after  Christian  graces  as  the  womsi 
of  Samaria  went  to  Christ,  when  he  sat  by  the  well,  and  discouned 
to  her  of  the  quality  of  that  water  which  he  would  give  her,  she  all 
the  time  interpreting  it  as  the  water  of  the  well  that  was  bete 
them.  She  said,  M  Sir,  give  me  of  this  water,  that  I  come  not  hews 
to  draw."  The  idea  with  her  was  that  it  would  be  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  have  water  that  welled  up  perpetually,  so  that  nobody  shook! 
thirst  again.  She  did  not  want  to  take  the  trouble  to  go  and  dim* 
water  to  quench  daily  thirst. 

We  go  to  God  and  say,  "  Lord,  give  me  humility;  and  we  wodd 
be  glad  if  God  would  drop  it  right  down  into  us.  We  ask  him  for 
faith ;  we  ask  him  for  patience ;  we  ask  him  for  spiritual  insight; 
we  ask  him  for  joy;  we  ask  him  to  live  or  to  die;  we  ask  him  for 
various  higher  developments.  But,  my  friends,  these  are  tropioal 
plants,  and  they  never  grow  in  any  climate  but  a  climate  as  hot  « 
love.  Tou  must  have  this  fundamental  quality,  and  carry  it  to  s 
certain  degree  of  development,  before  it  is  possible  for  you  to  have 
these  Christian  graces.4  Suppose  a  person  were  to  plant  orange  and 
lemon  trees  in  Canada,  and  pray  God  to  give  him  big  crops  1  People 
would  say  that  the  climate  of  Canada  was  not  calculated  to  produce 
oranges  and  lemons.  If  a  man  will  go  to  the  southern  part  at 
Florida,  he  need  not  pray  much  to  get  large  crops  of  oranges  snd 
lemons ;  but  if  he  goes  to  Kamtschatka,  he  cannot  get  them  by  any 
amount  of  praying.  And  we  must  have  right  conditions,  or  we  can- 
not have  right  virtues. 

Here  arc  selfish,  worldly  men,  full  of  the  bartering  spirfcfall  of 
trafficking  affections;  here  are  men  that  live  in  a  low  and  chilly 
state,  and  yet  they  are  praying  for  these  higher  graces,  thinking 
that  if  they  could  get  them  they  would  rise  into  a  warmer  state; 
but  they  must  get  into  a  warmer  state  where  these  graces  will  grow, 
before  they  can  have  them.  Change  the  climate  of  the  soul,  and 
they  will  become  spontaneous  and  fruitful.  For,  as  selfishness  is 
the  bane  and  the  curse  of  life,  so  this  love  that  is  disinterested,  and 
that  serves,  is  the  bounty  and  divinity  of  life, 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  we  bless  thee  that  there  is  rest  in  thee ;  that  the  disturba .  op, 
» care,  and  the  burden  of  life  have  pauses ;  and  that  in  them,  above  the 
Ise  and  above  the  groans  of  life,  we  hear  thee  speaking  peace.  Not  as  the 
rid  giveth  dost  thou  give ;  but  that  perfect  peace  whioh  dispels  doubt, 
i  fear,  and  gives  rest  to  every  souL  We  rejoice  that  we  may  trust  thee 
avenly  Father,  for  all  daily  wants.  Thou  wilt  not  forget  the  sun,  that  it 
ill  not  know  its  shining ;  thou  wilt  not  forget  the  conditions  which  form 
i  clouds,  that  they  shall  not  drop  down  both  dew  and  rain ;  and  thou  wilt 
t  forget  thy  creatures,  who  look  to  thee  for  supply,  mutely ;  nor  wilt  thou 
get  us,  that  are  better  than  the  birds  or  the  beasts.  And  thou  knowest 
things  we  are  in  need  of.  Thou  art  evermore  providing  for  us,  yet 
ing,  **  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness." 

0  Liord  our  God !  siuce  the  day  that  thou  didst  reveal  to  us  the  secret  of 
rnal  life;  since  we  knew  where  our  manhood  was ;  since  we  sought  to 
up  the  measure  of  strength  in  our  higher  life,  we  have  felt  more  the  need 
ipiritual  bread  than  of  the  daily  bread  which  is  for  the  body.  These  na- 
■es  can  labor,  and  the  measure  of  reason  with  which  we  are  endowed  can 
ect  our  industry  to  skill,  and  we  can  feed  and  clothe  ourselves;  but,  alas 

the  poverty  of  the  soul  I  How  to  wrestle,  how  to  overcome  selfishness 
every  side,  how  to  build  strong  against  the  passions,  how  to  say  to  the 
tless  pulse  of  the  great  sea  that  rolls  within,  Peace,  be  still,  we  know  not. 
*  know  as  little  now  as  when  we  first  began.  How  full  are  we  all  the 
truing  of  resolutions  of  good !  Strait  shall  be  our  path,  we  say.  And  yet, 
[light,  how  crooked  has  it  been  I  And  we  hardly  know  where  we  began 
bend,  or  what  carried  us— what  weight— what  easily  besetting  sin.  But 
it  very  night  we  bury  the  good  purpose  of  the  morning.  And  then  come 
fB  of  discouragement,  wheu  we  give  up  the  battle,  as  if  we  were  not  worthy 
fighting  where  are  so  many  wounds,  so  muoh  disaster,  such  captivity,  and 
few  victories.  But  thou  oallest  us  again.  And  we  cannot  give  up  the 
ife  for  something  better  than  this  life.  Do  not  we  see  how  poor  and  per- 
able  it  is  at  best  ?  Do  we  not  see  how  joys  turn  to  sorrows,  almost  in  the 
or  when  they  are  lighted  ?  Do  we  not  see  how  fast  sorrows  take  hold  upon 
r*f  and  how  they  are  their  constant  companions  ?  Where  is  there  stability  7 
here  can  we  invest  our  hearts  ?  Turn  whither  we  may,  we  are  disoon  ten  ted. 
we  pursue  the  road  to  holiness,  we  are  weary  in  well-doing;  or,  if  we 
if  t  with  selfishness,  we  still  become  bent  and  weary.  The  world  was  not 
ide  for  our  living.  Here  is  no  abiding  city.  We  dwell  not  here.  We  are 
grims  and  strangers,  and  are  traveling  across  this  earthly  sphere.  Blessed 
thy  name,  there  is  a  h'gher  thought  than  ours,  and  a  better  wisdom  than 
n,  and  a  better  purpose  that  directs  our  inward  life  than  ours ;  and  by  the 
revealed  ministration  of  sorrow  and  joy,  of  burden  and  release,  of  im- 
tsonment  and  freedom,  thou  art  carrying  forward  the  work  in  us  little  by 
tie.  The  years  serve  thee,  and  time  serves  thee ;  and  thou  art  helping  us 
that  as  the  hours  draw  near  we  disoern,  with  more  and  more  clearness, 
»  better  life,  and  our  aspiration  rises  still  higher.  And  we  strive  with  even 
>re  alacrity,  as  the  days  go  on,  to  live  above  the  flesh,  above  the  sight  of 
»eye,  and  above  our  desires  and  passions,  and  to  live  in  the  communion  of 
d,  and  in  the  hope  of  aalvation,  through  love  and  grace. 
Oh  I  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  help  all  those  who  are  discouraged ; 
d  all  those  who  see  in  themselves  the  spark  that  is  struck,  yea,  the  light 
&t  is  kindled,  but  see  it,  alas  I  as  the  light  that  quivers  on  the  point  of  the 
ok.  Thou  wilt  not  quenoh  the  smoking  flax  until  thou  bring  forth  judg- 
*ot  unto  victory.    And  thou  wilt  not  break  the  bruised  reed.    Those  that 

1  maimed;  those  that  have  often  been  overblown,  and  have  in  themselves 
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no  strength,— thou  hast  compassion  upon  thorn,  and  tuoawftthdldi 
so  that  the  wind  shall  not  overturn  thorn. 

Blessed  bo  thy  name,  O  thou  Father  of  the  Bool  I  forallthy  goodawtl 
«,  and  for  the  manifestation  of  it  through  Jem  Christ  our  Lord. 

And  now,  wo  beseech  of  thee  that  wo  may  take  courage,  not  became  m 
are  wise,  or  strong,  or  patient,  or  persevering,  or  anciooiifuly  hut  beoausgOel 
!■  faithful,  who  haa  prom  teed.  May  all  oar  hope  bom  him.  And  atti 
groat  bounty  of  thy  lore,  may  we  have  the  annranoe  of  our  miration. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  thla  morning,  in  behalf  of  all  that  are  gathered  to- 
gether here.  How  many  are  the  wants,  how  many  are  the  desires— haw 
many  that  are  expressed  silently  to  thee,  and  how  very  many  unrecogousa 
— heave  within  the  soul,  and  toss  it,  for  whioh  there  are  no  words!  w» 
thou  look  upon  the  inward  life  of  erery  one*  Help  frose  that  arestragsjttsx 
against  their  ill-willed  passions;  those  that  would  subdue  vanity ;  those  tftat 
would  temper  pride;  those  that  strive  against  avarice ;  those  that  seek  toss 
less  worldly-minded ;  those  that  desire  more  and  more  to  ho  quickened  last 
a  disinterestedness  of  kindness. 

Bless,  we  pray  thee,  all  those  that  are  endeavoring  to  stand  In  the  phot 
of  God  to  their  little  children ;  who  know  their  own  weakness ;  who  perortn 
their  own  daily  infirmities ;  who  desire  to  do  the  beat  thing*  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  who  oftentimes  are  In  the  shadow  of  doubt,  lest  they  should  ms> 
lead  them,  and  lest  they  should  pervert  them  In  their  tender  years.  Lord, 
hear  the  cry  of  parents'  hearts  for  themselves  and  for  their  children. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  all  those  who,  within  the  household,  are  seeks* 
more  and  more  to  refine  their  life,  and  more  and  mora  to  lot  it  be  a  ltfedsJOv 
outflowing  with  all  kindness  and  all  beneficence,  may  have  a  realisation  of 
their  desire.  Hear  their  prayer  this  morning,  and  strengthen  them  In  ever/ 
good  purpose.  And  may  thy  Spirit,  Father  of  all  grace  and  love,  owe!  fci 
them,  and  work  mightily. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  hear,  this  morning,  those  that  come  with  hsndi 
scarcely  washed  from  the  soil  of  tbe  earth;  those  that  have  lost  themselves  fa 
the  week,  and  have  found  themselves  following  the  Bright  and  Morning  8ttr 
this  day.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  as  they  look  back  upon  the  way  in  which 
the  outward  man  hath  striven,  and  the  inward  man  hath  beensmotheredsad 
strangled ;  grant  that  as  they  repine  and  mourn  over  the  follies  of  the  week, 
they  may  have  not  only  a  feeling  of  repentance  before  God,  but  an  intimation 
of  thy  Spirit  with  them.  And  may  they  be  so  strengthened  that  as  their 
days,  so  their  strength  shall  be.  And  may  they  carry  into  their  own  indus- 
try a  higher  motive  than  mere  gain,  or  their  own  honor  or  strength.  May 
they  seek  to  fill  the  vrins  of  society  witu  better  blood.  May  they  seek  to 
serve  Christ  in  their  dally  calling.  May  they  bear  Christ's  spirit  with  them, 
and  preach  to  men,  not  so  much  by  the  word  of  their  mouth,  as  by  the  spirit 
that  they  shall  manifest,  standing  humble  amidst  the  proud,  loving  amongst 
the  selfish,  and  self-sacrificing  among  those  that  would  cause  others  to  suffer 
for  the!  -  good.  We  pray  that  they  may  be  bright  examples  of  true  living 
in  this  untoward  generation.  And  we  pray,  O  God!  that  if  they  to-day  re- 
pent of  their  sins,  registering  against  themselves  their  own  transgression, 
they  may  have  an  Intimation  of  thy  peace,  and  of  thy  grace  and  mercy  to 
their  souls.  May  they  not  be  afraid  to  go  to  God  with  a  confession  of  their 
world lineas  and  sin. 

And  if  there  are  those  who  are  in  perplexity  by  reason  of  their  fears,  snd 
know  not  whioh  way  to  turn,  grant  that  to-day  they  may  havea  hearing  con* 
sciou  sly  with  thee.  And  may  tbey  feel  that  Providence  is  real,  and  that  thou 
thinkest  of  them.  And  may  they  be  able  to  commit  themselves  and  their 
fears  to  thee.  And  mpy  tbey  evermore  seek  that  guidance  and  wisdom 
from  on  high  whioh  thou  bast  promised  to  give  liberally,  upbraiding  not 
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If  there  are  those,  desolate  and  discouraged,  who,  often  beginning,  or 
wking  again  and  again  the  right  path,  have  lost  It ;  if  there  are  those  who 
re  struggling  and  striving  almost  without  hope,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt 
old  them  steadfast  in  their  divine  nature.  Say  unto  them,  that  a  mau*s 
fe  oonsisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth.  And 
'  they  have  not  peace  among  men,  nor  in  human  things,  may  they  have 
ease  with  God,— that  peace  which  pasaeth  all  understanding. 

And  if  there  be  those  that  this  morning  look  upon  their  life  and  them- 
?lves  with  great  sorrow  and  horror;  if  there  be  those  that  seek  earnestly 
etter  things ,  if  there  be  those  that  are  half-discouraged  in  this  very  seek- 
ig;  if  there  be  those  that  are  as  a  sailor,  seeking  the  shore  from  the  ship- 
Tecked  vessel,  but  oast  book  by  the  refluent  wave  as  oft  as  he  touches  the 
round,  and  well-nigh  whelmed— if  there  be  such,  we  pray,  O  Lord!  that 
ley  may  strive  for  the  better  land,  and  not  give  up  till  death.  May  their 
nils  ory  out  mightily  for  help  to  Him  whose  ear  never  slumbers.  Hear 
letrory. 

And,  O  God  I  if  there  be  those  who  sit  in  affliction  this  morning,  ponder- 
ig  the  strange  way  of  God  with  them,  in  that  they  have  buried  their  dead, 
re  pray  thee  to  give  resurrection  in  their  souls  to  better  thoughts,  that  they 
lay  not  think  that  any  are  ever  buried.  May  they  remember  that  while 
lie  dust  goes  to  dust,  the  spirit  goes  to  God  who  gave  it.  And  may  all  that 
re  bereaved  seek  their  beloved  ones  in  the  other  life,  and  above  their  head, 
nd  above  the  storm,  and  above  the  trouble  of  this  world.  And  if  any  are 
ondering  the  peculiar  trial  of  their  bereavmeuts  In  those  that  are  gone, 
rhom  they  cannot  see  again,  and  with  whom  no  last  words  were  exchanged ; 
\  any  are  mourning  over  tidings  brought  from  afar,  of  death  in  distant  lands ; 
I  any  are  sitting  with  their  dead  before  them ;  if  any  are  in  the  maze  and 
tupor  of  grief,  will  the  Lord  have  compassion  upon  them  oil,  and  deliver 
hem  from  the  thrall  of  their  sorrow,  aud  say  to  them,  gently,  For  the  pres- 
nt  it  is  not  joyous  but  grievous  ;  but  afterward  it  shall  work  out  the  peace- 
ble  fruit  of  righteousness. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  follow  the  thoughts  of  those  that  are  here, 
nd  bless  all  whom  the  heart  yearns  to  bless.  Sanctify  their  friendships. 
toepen  and  purify  their  loves.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that,  walking  together 
i  life,  with  so  much  to  oppose,  and  so  little  to  help,  men  may  cling  more 
aithf ully  to  each  other,  and  not  seek  to  crowd  one  another  from  the  way  of 
tfe,  and  not  put  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  one  another.  And  grant 
hat  we  may  bear  one  another's  burdens,  in  honor  preferring  one  another; 
md  in  all  things  seek  to  follow  the  example  of  llim  who,  though  rich,  for 
iur  sakes  became  poor,  that  we,  through  his  poverty  might  become  rich. 

We  pray  that  thy  blessing  may  rest  upon  all  churches  and  all  ministers, 
rvery  where,  this  day.  May  the  Gospel  be  preached  with  purity  and  power. 
Jevive  thy  work  in  all  thy  churches.  Purify  this  land.  And  grant  thut  all 
he  nations  on  this  earth  may  at  last  see  the  dawn  of  that  better  day  of  pence 
md  purity  and  Intelligence,  when  superstition  and  ignorance  shall  he  driven 
from  off  the  globe,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  fill  the  earth  as  the 
iraters  fill  the  sea. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise.  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  evermore. 
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PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  we  pray  that  thy  blessing  may  rest  upon  the  word  sp. 
Deliver  us,  we  pray  thou,  from  ourselves.  Deliver  us  from  the  devil  tl 
bora  Id  us,  and  that  id  down-bearing  with  everlasting  gravitation  of  w 
ness,  tbatcarries  113  buck  again  toward  the  earth  from  which  we  sp 
Touch  us  with  thy  nature.  Breathe  that  spirit  into  us  tint  brought 
blessed  Saviour,  from  heaven,  that  we  might  uuderstaud  thy  life.  Ohl 
we  might  see  in  the  moaning  of  thy  great  su  Bering,  mul  lljy  ti !..->.  .1  i 
out  of  which  the  world  has  had  lifo  hroueht  to  it.  And  may  we  lea 
love  with  requital,  liny  we  learn  to  serve  in  love.  Muy  wo  more  and 
test  ourselves  by  those  higher  standards.  May  we  repent  of  the  past 
we  rise  by  vision  of  the  future,  and  of  thy  divine  love,  until  we  art.'  fltti 
that  higher  life,  and  thuttnorc  blessed  society,  of  thebeavenlv  land, 
take  us  homo.  And  to  thy  name,  .Father,  Sou  and  Spirit,  shall  be  the  p 
forever.   Amen. 
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afore,  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow- 
le  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God.  And  are  built  upon 
of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the 
one;  in  whom  all  the  building  fitly  framed  together,  grow* 
f  temple  in  the  Lord :  in  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together 
q  of  God  through  the  Spirit.— Eph.  ii.,  19-22. 


i  very  interesting  progress  of  thought  in  this  passage. 

is  substantially  an  affirmative. 

>  more  strangers." 

lg  it  in  a  civil  aspect,  there  was  nothing  that,  to  the 

Greek,  or  to  the  Roman,  could  seem  more  unfortunate* 
ave  been  born  a  Jew,  or  a  Greek,  or  a  Roman.  They 
considerable  extent  as  we  do,  who  feel  that  to  be  born? 
is  the  best  birth  that  one  can  have — for  the  first,  time, 
i  other  words,  an  intensity  of  national  thought  and 
we  can  now  scarcely  recognize. 

accustomed  himself  to  divide  the  whole  world  into  two 
first  class,  and  the  only  one  worth  anything,  was  com- 
rs ;  and  all  the  rest  were  Gentiles.  They  were  the 
>le  part  of  mankind,  that  were  not  born  Jews. 
£8  felt  the  same  way,  except  that,  being  more  intellect- 
aesthetic,  they  had  a  daintiness  in  their  scorn.  They 
he  world  into  two  classes — the  fortunate  people  who 
and  the  millions  and  millions  of  unfortunate  people 
-barians. 

lomans,  afterwards,  regarded  Roman  citizenship  as  the 
arthly  privilege ;  and  all  the  rest — the  great  outside 
?m,  likewise,  were  barbarians.  To  be  a  Roman  citizen 
ly  an  honor :  it  was  a  prerogative  ;  it  was  a  protection ; 
jr. 

i  reference  to  the  intensity  of  this  feeling  recorded  in 
icond  chapter  of  Acts, 
chief  captain  came,  and  said  unto  him  [Paul],  Tell  me,  art 
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How  did  he  come  to  ask  that  question  f  Paul  had  been  seised, 
and,  without  any  trial,  had  been  thrown  into  prison;  and  in  order 
to  extort  testimony  from  him,  they  made  ready  to  soovnge  bin. 
And  when  they  had  bound  him,  and  were  about  toN  lay  on  At 
scourge,  he  turned  to  the  officer,  and  said, 

MIs  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  man  that  Is  a  **""»■»,  and  udoob- 
demnedf" 

M  Now,  to  scourge  a  man  would  not  hare  been  a  great  sin— man- 
hood went  for  nothing ;  but  that  they  were  about  to  scourge  a  Bo- 
man,  withheld  the  lash  instantly. 

M  When  theoenturlon  heard  that,  he  went  and  told  the  chief  eaptrisi 
saying,  Take  heed  what  thou  doest:  forfhlsmaaliaBosaan." 

Everybody,  in  the  whole  civilized  world,  then  stood  in  awe  of 
that  name. 

"  Then  t  le  chief  captain  came  and  said  unto  him.  Tell  me*  art  thou  s 
Roma"  1  He  said.  Yea.  And  the  captain  answered,  With  a  great  sum  ob- 
tained I  this  freedom.    And  Paul  said.  But  I  was  free  Horn." 

No  one  scene  that  I  know  of  in  Scripture,  will  show  what  vsloe 
and  what  dignity  were  put  upon  citizenship,  more  than  this  little 

incident    When,  therefore,  the  apostle  said, 

44  Ye  are  no  more  foreigners  and  strangers, M 
it  carried  with  it  a  thrill  of  meaning— although  it  waa  so  spiritoil- 
ized  that  we  can  scarcely  appreciate  it 

M  Ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  hot  fellow-citizens.'* 

They  were  brought  up  higher ;  they  were  ennobled ;  they  were 
dignified.  And  this  is  the  figure  by  which  the  apostle  represents 
the  true  elevation  which  takes  place  when  men  have  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  religious  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  are  associated  to- 
gether. They  form  a  new  citizenship.  They  are  formed  on  a  higher 
plane.     They  enter  upon  a  nobler  life. 

Then  the  thought  progresses : 

"  Now,  therefore,  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow- 
citizens  with  the  saiuts,  and  of  the  household  of  God.*' 

After  thinking  of  them  as  citizens,  the  next  thought  naturally 
was  that  citizenship  was  broken  up  into  families ;  and  the  thought 
of  the  household  was  even  more  precious  than  that  of  the  statfe 
And  then  came  the  thought  of  a  household  with  God  as  the  Father 
—the  household  of  God. 

Then,  from  this  thought  he  naturally  progresses  to  that  which 
the  household  represents.  And  the  world  over,  the  household  repie* 
gents  the  greatest  amount  of  heart-privilege  and  of  refinement  And 
the  enjoyment  of  any  age  may  be  gauged  by  the  quality  of  its  home- 
life.  It  has  always  been  so.  It  will  always  be  so.  The  family  i* 
the  institution  which  stands  next  to  God — next  to  the  divine  pulsa- 
tion.   Here  is  love-equality.     Here  is  privilege  without  supers** 
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ion.  Here  is  less  of  the  artificial  and  more  of  the  natural  than 
inywhere  else.  We  come  nearer  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  the 
oul  without  imposing  ceremonies,  and  without  conventional  institu- 
tions, and  yet  with  fullness,  and  reality,  and  power,  in  home-life  than 
n  any  other  combination.  Nowhere  else  is  there  so  much  of  every 
arson's  life  acting  so  freely,  so  strongly,  so  directly,  and  so  usefully, 
is  in  the  family. 

Therefore,  when  the  Apostle  spoke  of  Christians  gathering,  to- 
gether in  church  fellowship,  and  said,  "They  are  redeemed  from  the 
condition  of  barbarians  or  Gentiles,  as  it  were,  and  brought  into 
ntizenship,"  that  meant  a  great  deal.  And  when  he  said,  u  They 
3elong  to  the  household  of  God ;  they  have  all  the  amenities  and 
}rivileges  and  preciousness  of  the  intercourse  that  belongs  to  the 
lousehold,"  he  said  still  more. 

In  speaking  of  the  household,  he  naturally  thought  of  the 
louse.    And  instantly  the  figure  changed  into  an  architectural  one. 

•*  And  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone.'* 

That  is,  you  are  built,  not  on  the  apostles,  and  on  the  prophets. 
is  if  they  were  the  foundation ;  but  you  are  built  up  with  them, 
\o  that  you  stand  on  the  same  foundation  that  they  do.  Both  you 
md  they  stand  on  the  divine  foundation. 

*  And  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles,  and  prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone ;  in  whom  all  the  building  fitly 
tamed  together,  growcth  unto  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord." 

Nothing  was  so  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  antiquity  as  a  temple,  be- 
Mtnse  private  houses  were  so  squalid,  relath  ely.  When  Athens  was 
foe  glory  of  the  world,  when  her  marble  shone  almost  like  the  rays 
>f  the  sun  to  one  that  approached  the  city,  her  streets  were  narrow, 
ler  dwellings  were  small,  and  all  their  appointments  were  mean. 
knd  when  the  apostle  would  speak  of  a  building  that  had  some  cir- 
jumstance  and  dignity,  he  naturally  took  as  an  example  that  which 
wss  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  antiquity — the  temple  in  Jerusalem,  the 
Acropolis  in  Athens,  or  the  many  temples  in  Rome.  The  temple  was 
lie  embodiment  of  beauty,  and  of  sanctity  as  well   And  the  apostle 

■1G, 

**  Ye  are  of  the  household  of  God." 

And  then,  in  speaking  of  the  building,  he  cited  the  temple,  be- 
maae  that  gave  the  conception  of  a  glorious  structure. 
And  next  he  said, 

*  In  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together  for  a  habitation  of  God  through 
he  Spirit." 

For  the  temple  then,  in  his  thoughts,  was  commuted  into  a 
Iwelling.  It  was  the  habitation  of  God ;  it  was  the  house ;  it  waa 
lie  household ;  it  waa  citizenship. 
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I  do  not  consider  this  mixing  figures;  I  consider  it  a  prognfr 
sion  of  figures,  not  by  any  law  of  outward  similarity  or  suggestion, 
but  by  the  more  subtle  evolution  of  interior  thought. 

All  this  refers  to  the  associated  life  of  Christian  people,  that  sit 
become  Christ's,  that  are  God's,  and  that  are  united  together.  The 
apostle  does  not  here  so  muoh  declare  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  united.  He  rather  plays  upon  the  thought  of  the  dignity,  the 
power,  and  the  glory  which  rested  upon  men  in  their  religious  asso- 
ciation. At  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  even  since,  Christians  drew  together  for  the  purposes  of  mutml 
support  The  Gospel  had  its  first  disciples  among  the  poor  and  ig- 
norant, as  we  all  know ;  and'  they  really  needed  to  cling  to  each 
other.  They  needed  it,  not  simply  (or  instruction,  but  preeminently 
to  keep  up  each  other's  courage  in  the  life  that  they  were  following. 
For  certain  exigencies,  and  during  brief  periods,  it  was  necessity 
that  there  should  be  a  community  of  goods.  It  would  not  have  bees 
needful  if  the  earliest  followers  of  Christ  had  been  in  circumstances 
of  wealth ;  but  where  they  were  all  poor,  and  where  the  least  change 
in  their  condition  was  liable  to  throw  whole  families  out  of  their 
daily  bread,  there  was  reason  why  they  should  put  their  joint- 
stock  at  the  command  of  each  other.  But  this  never  was  laid  dowi 
broadly  as  a  general  order  of  the  church.  Nor  was  it  perpetuated. 
It  was  only  an  occasional  experience.  They  met,  first,  in  part,  for 
the  most  economic  reasons  v  but  they  also  associated  themselves  to- 
gether because  there  was  no  other  way  of  encouraging,  helping,  and 
comforting  each  other  in  the  religious  life,  so  well  as  on  the  social 
principle.  It  was  the  social  element  that  first  obtained  in  the  Chris- 
tian  church.  We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Christian  church 
never  separated  itself  from  the  old  Jewish  church  until  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  Up  to  that  time  the  temple  was  sacred  alike 
to  those  that  were  Jews  of  the  strictest  sort,  and  to  those  that  were 
Christian  Jews. 

We  have  almost  an  exact  analogy  of  this  in  modern  history. 
When  Wesley  undertook  to  reform  the  Church  of  England,  he  did 
not  separate  his  disciples  from  the  established  church :  and  to  the 
day  of  his  death  they  did  not  leave  it.  They  remained  in  it,  and 
observed  its  ordinances  and  rules,  at  the  same  time  holding  separate 
meetings  of  their  own,  over  and  above  those  of  the  church.  And 
the  early  Christians  still  adhered  to  the  temple-service,  though  they 
had  their  social  gatherings  besides,  until  the  city  was  destroyed, 
and  the  temple  with  it,  and  they  were  driven  from  it.  Then  they 
were  obliged  to  frame  some  other  organizations ;  and  they  took 
the  synagogue  for  their  pattern,  or  copied  largely  from  it  And  the 
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circumstances  of  these  organizations  varied  almost  infinitely.  There 
was  no  prescribed  outward  form  for  the  church.  While  they  still 
maintained  the  established  canons  and  modes  of  worship  of  the 
Jewish  church,  they  met  together  as  Christians  aside  from  the 
temple-service,  because  in  this  way  they  could  kindle  in  themselves 
a  higher  fervor. 

It  is  difficult  for  single  individuals,  unless  they  be  very  highly 
endowed,  to  create  in  themselves  fervor  when  alone.  Now  and  then 
there  is  a  nature  that  can  generate  its  own  fire ;  but  ordinarily  you 
must  put  stick  upon  stick,  and  spark  to  spark,  and  flame  to  flame,  in 
order  to  make  fervor.  And  it  is  the  association  of  feeling,  it  is  feeling 
in  the  multitude,  whose  thought  kindles  in  each  individual  the  high- 
est forms  of  emotion.  There  are  very  few  who  have  the  power  of 
solitary  zeal ;  and  there  are  very  few  who  have  not  the  power  of 
associated  zeal  The  Christian  religion  depended  at  the  first,  and 
has  ever  since  depended,  and  will  to  the  end  depend,  very  largely 
on  worldly  conditions.  For  a  religion  whose  element  is  love,  and 
not  awe ;  a  religion  whoso  very  life  is  sweet  and  pure  emotion,  must 
thrive  by  the  social  principle.  It  never  was  meant  that  Christians 
should  be  solitary.  It  never  was  meant  that  they  should  feed  them- 
selves. It  was  meant  that  they  should  thrive  in  their  combined 
and  associated  capacities. 

In  church  association,  also,  the  feeble  and  ignorant  get  from  the 
gifts  of  all  an  education  which  is  not  possible  in  any  other  way.  A 
church  that  has  a  real  Christian  life  in  it,  is  one  of  the  best  schools 
to  which  men  can  go.  If,  when  the  disciples  had  professed  the 
name  of  Christ,  each  one  had  made  his  own  house  the  centre,  and  his 
own  relatives  exclusive  companions,  there  would  have  been  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  in  the  course  of  time  who  would  have  been 
almost  without  instruction.  But  by  the  gathering  together  of  the 
humble  and  lowly  with  those  of  culture  and  refinement  in  intimate 
association,  the  under  classes  gained,  and  the  upper  classes  lost 
nothing.  As  soon  as  the  idea  of  brotherhood  was  once  introduced  ; 
as  soon  as  men  felt  that  God  was  their  Father,  and  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  their  elder  brother,  and  that  they  were  all  brethren,  and  they 
began  to  come  together  with  that  feeling  in  their  hearts,  instantly 
there  took  place  a  process  of  evolution  and  of  education  which  nevor 
can  be  measured,  and  which  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

There  is  an  education  of  the  books,  and  there  is  an  education  of 
the  higher  forms  in  schools  ;  but  the  general  education  which  the 
community  receive  depends  largely  upon  the  association  of  men  with 
men.     It  is  the  uneonscious  and  general  action  of  the  higher  natures 
upon  the  intermediate  or  lower,  that  is  perpetually  working  in 
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society ;  therefore,  a  church  that  gathers  together  its  members,  tai 
has  not  circulation  in  it,  and  has  not  automatic  life  in  it,  and  has  not 
the  voluntary  principle  in  it,  has  but  little  influence ;  while  a -church 
whose  members  really  live,  is  a  powerful  moral  education  to  all  that 
belong  to  it. 

It  is  this  that  marks  ,the  church  of  the  peculiar  organization  to 
which  we  belong.  It  is  a  brotherhood.  And  in  one  sense — in  the 
sense  of  rank — all  that  are  in  it  are  equal  There  are  no  priesti 
with  us.  There  are  no  privileged  orders  in  our  church  association. 
We  are  one  family,  of  which  God  is  the  head.  The  church  is  itself 
a  household,  and  all  its  members  are  brethren.  In  that  sense  they 
all  stand  on  an  equal  footing.  And  of  ail  organizations,  this  is  the 
best  if  it  is  wisely  used,  while  it  is  the  poorest  if  it  is  unwisely  used 

If  there  be  a  true  life  in  the  church,  if  there  be  a  true  democratic 
feeling  among  the  members,  if  there  be  a  good  degree  of  zeal,  if 
there  be  a  proper  familiarity,  if  there  be  a  sweet  and  blessed  affec- 
tion, flowing  through  the  church,  then  the  best  lives  in  the  church 
become  instructors,  and  all  the  poorest  lives — the  lives  of  the  whole 
spiritual  household — are  pervaded  by  a  common  public  sentiment 
the  gifts  of  all  belong  to  each  ;  and  the  gifts  of  each  belong  to  alL 

For  general  instruction,  then,  and  for  the  development  of  emothre 
life,  it  is  wise  for  those  that  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  gather 
themselves  together.  It  is  best  that  they  should  instruct  by  more 
than  their  ordinary  thought — though  that  ought  to  be  availed  of 
more  than  it  is.  There  are  many  churches  in  which  the  pew  is  a  thou- 
sand times  stronger  than  the  pulpit;  and  it  is  a  very  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance that  it  is  so,  provided  that  it  is  used.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  often  more  than  half  of  the  real  power  of  the  church  is 
lost  because  it  is  not  developed  and  used.  Where,  as  in  many  of 
the  churches  of  the  adjacent  city,  there  are  scores  of  men  of  the 
highest  culture,  and  of  the  widest  experience,  who  are  fitted  by  their 
very  professional  life  for  speaking  and  bearing  witness  to  eminent 
moral  truths,  it  would  seem  almost  impertinent  that  the  only  utter- 
ances in  the  church  should  be  from  one  man — the  pastor.  Not  that 
I  would  undervalue  the  stated  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  but  I  would 
add  to  the  power  of  church-life  the  influence  of  all  those  who  are  tit- 
ted  to  bear  testimony  and  witness  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  I  do  not 
exaggerate  when  I  say  that  not  half  the  power  which  there  is  in  the 
church  is  brought  to  bear  as  it  should  be.  But  where  it  is  brought 
to  bv  ar  to  any  considerable  degree,  the  effect  is  wonderful.  And  it 
is  often  the  case  that  in  what  arc  called  social  meeting*,  there  is  * 
better  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  and  spiritual  truths  are  more  com- 
prehensively set  forth,  and  there  is  more  emotive  power  manifested, 
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ind  there  is  more  profound  testimony  borne,  than  can  possibly  be 
the  case  where  there  is  but  one  man  officiating.  With  all  its  im- 
perfections, what  an  extraordinary  wealth  there  is  in  the  pulpit,  the 
world  over !  Consider  what,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  has  been 
the  amount  of  truth  thrown  out  upon  the  world — and  almost  in  one 
direction — by  the  Christian  pulpit.  In  antiquity  there  was  nothing 
like  it.  When  you  consider  that  every  Sabbath  Day  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  places  are  opened,  where  men,  equipped  and  skilled  by 
long  use  for  preaching  the  Gospel,  are  pouring  streams  of  moral 
light  and  truth  upon  the  community,  where  is  there  the  parallel  of 
this  great  work  ?  And  if  besides  this  immense  power,  there  were 
brought  to  bear  all  the  power  which  inheres  in  the  laity  of  the 
church — its  membership — there  would,  I  think,  be  a  pentecostal 
force  added,  to  exalt  the  spiritual  life  of  the  people. 

There  is  in  the  association  of  Christians,  also,  an  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  those  emotions  and  those  enjoyments  which 
spring  from  the  service  of  song,  such  as  there  could  not  be  if  Chris- 
tians were  scattered,  and  lived  solitarily.  The  nature  of  religion  must 
be  a  nature  of  emotion.  For,  although  religion  employs  the  reason, 
it  bears  to  it  the  same  relation  that  a  pair  of  spectacles  bears  to  tike 
eyes.  It  is  not  the  eyes.  It  is  merely  a  help  to  the  eyes.  And 
religion  is  the  heart,  and  not  the  understanding.  Technically,  it  is  rev- 
erential, filial  love.  And  religion,  although  it  helps,  is  but  a  help. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  theology  that  is  religion.  It  is  the  higher  form  of 
heart-emotion  that  constitutes  religion. 

Now,  this  can  nowhere  else  have  expression  so  well  as  in  lyrical 
poetry.  There  is  no  other  creed  that  is  like  the  hymn-book.  There 
never  can  be  such  a  bond  of  union  as  the  hymn-book.  And  the  songs 
of  the  church,  and  its  regular  service,  often  supplement  the  church, 
and  sustain  it  through  periods  of  emergency.  Sometimes  where  the 
pulpit  is  weak  they  are  strong,  and  hold  the  church  on  in  spite  of  the 
weakness  of  tne  instruction  of  the  pulpit.  They  give  utterance  to 
thoughts  that  otherwise  could  never  be  spoken.  Many  can  chant 
what  they  cannot  speak.  Many  and  many  a  one  can  sing  (with  tears 
dropping,  and,  as  it  were,  beating  time)  joys  or  aspirations  which  no 
language  other  could  frame.  I  like  to  think  of  love  as  the  center  of 
religion,  and  of  song  as  its  best  utterance. 

The  mother  singing  over  the  cradle — is  there  any  other  saintli- 
liess  more  beautiful  to  be  thought  of  than  that  ?  The  old  bird  sits 
on  the  tree,  and  coaxes  the  young  bird  to  fly  to  her.  She  sings 
to  it,  and  teaches  it  to  sing.  And  the  mother  sits  at  the  cradler 
as  it  were,  to  call  the  little  children  up  to  the  Christian  life.  The 
children  sing  in  the  family,  and  in  the  utterance  of  song  they  are 
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all  one.  There  ia  bat  one  sound,  but  one  hymn,  and,  to  a*  kigi 
extent,  so  far  as  there  ia  feeling  at  all,  it  ia  one  feeling.  And  perm 
ace  never  brought  into  such  communion  aa  when  they  are  gathered 
together,  and  their  feelings  express  themselves  in  song.  It  b  the 
hymns  that  persons  sing  together  that  unite  them.  I  think  I  Ion 
those  that  I  have  sung  with  better  than  any  others.  And  when  we 
oome  into  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus— into  the  lecture-room  sad 
tn.e  church  proper — and  all  join  in  singing,  is  there  any  other  min- 
istration in  the  sanctuary  that  opens  the  gate  of  heaven  so  quickly, 
and  makes  the  battlements  shine  so  brightly  f  Is  there  any  other 
service  that  so  brings  to  our  thought  the  radiant  inhabitants  of  the 
other  side  ?  Is  there  any  other  service  that  seems  to  bow  and  bend 
the  heavens  so  near  to  us,  and  that  awakens  thoughts  of  dear  ones 
that  have  gone  away  from  us  so  quickly,  aa  songs  of  Zion  f  Is  there 
anything  which  so  makes  doctrines  seem  no  longer  cant,  by  clothing 
them  with  life  and  beauty ;  which  so  makes  theology  like  an  orchard, 
in  which  stands  the  tree  of  life  dropping  down  Christian  fruit?  Since 

.the  church  was  organised,  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songi, 
have  been  among  the  peculiar  experiences  of  the  church ;  but  I  think 

•that  we  have  not  fully  entered  upon  those  experiences  yet.  The  mil- 
lennial service  of  song  will  put  all  that  we  have  had  in  the  back- 

.ground.  The  time  will  come  when  whole  congregations  will  chant 
the  Psalms  of  David,  and  when  they  will  thus  be  touched  with  the 
profoundest  and  divinest  mysteries,  almost  as  spontaneously  as  birds 
warble  their  Spring  songs.  The  time  has  not  come  yet,  but  the  time 
will  come.     At  present,  song  is  in  bondage— sometimes  to  singing- 

.  masters,  sometimes  to  classic  music,  sometimes  to  pedantic  instru- 
ments, sometimes  to  one  thing,  and  sometimes  to  another.  Just 
now,  it  is  in  danger  of  going  into  bondage  to  taste.  We  all  most 
have  things  exquisite.  Everything  must  be  carried  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  refinement.     Nothing  will  do  which  has  not  the  signet  and 

<  sign  of  the  utmost  culture.    I  like  culture  so  long  as  it  is  humble, 

.  so  long  as  it  regards  itself  as  the  servant  of  the  truth.  But  I  love  the 
heart ;  and  I  would  rather  hear  an  old  cracked  voice,  feeble,  with 

< many  gaps,  singing  honestly  with  tears  the  songs  of  Zion,  than  hear 
the  finest  cantatrice  that  ever  enraptured  the  most  cultivated  con- 
gregation. And  although  there  is  to  be  taste  and  beauty  in.  song,  # 
possible,  yet,  if  anything  is  to  be  sacrificed,  it  is  taste  and  beauty. 
The  inside,  the  world  over,  against  the  outside !  The  soul  against  the 

:  body  !    The  external  goes  down  to  let  the  internal  out. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  undervaluing  taste  and  beauty  ia 
song,  as  you  know  I  do  not,  by  the  history  of  this  church,  where 
there  has  been  so  much  done  to  promote  growth  and  admirablenees 
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f  song ;  but  that  is  always  to  be  subordinate  to  the  soul.  The  mo- 
lent  you  begin  to  sing  for  concert  effects,  and  to  feel  that  nothing 
rill  do  but  the  most  exquisite  style  of  music,  that  moment  song  goes 
ito  Babylon.  That  moment  it  is  in  bondage.  For  it  is  the  minis- 
er  of  joy  to  the  heart  It  is  the  minister  of  peace.  It  is  that  which 
;ives  voice  to  rapture  and  hope.  It  is  love.  It  is  fellowship.  It  is 
riumph  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Song  is  the  wing  by  which  we 
ise  higher,  with  easier  beats,  than  by  auy  other  ministration  of  the 
anctnary.  And  where  can  you  get  it  as  you  find  it  in  Christian 
louseholds  ?  Where  can  you  get  it  as  you  find  it  in  Christian  assem- 
blies ?  What  has  given  song  to  the  world  more  than  anything  else, 
%  not  bacchanalian  debauch,  is  not  wild  and  sparkling  gatherings 
>f  men  for  pleasure:  it  is  the  soul  that  sings  of  immortality.  It  is 
he  soul  that  sings  of  love  and  gratitude.  That  has  given  the  world 
nore  inspiration  of  music  than  all  other  things  put  together.  And 
acred  song  is  yet  to  rule — as  it  ought  to.  And  if  song  is  to  rule? 
we  must  remember  that  it  must  be  the  heart  that  sings,  and  not  the 
roice  nor  taste  alone.     Taste,  voice,  everything ;  but  the  heart  first. 

So,  too,  associated  Christian  life  gives  opportunity  to  help  those 
that  need  help.  If  one  has  the  good  fortune  of  education,  and  of 
original  balance  and  endowment,  and  is  able  to  govern  himself,  he 
may  not  need  any  exterior  help;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
acorn  those  that  do  need  it  If  one  is  surrounded,  in  business,  and 
at  home,  by  all  the  restraints  that  he  needs,  that  is  no  reason  why 
be  should  not  associate  himself  with  those  who  do  need  other  re- 
straints than  those  which  belong  to  their  private  spheres  in  life.  And 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  church  is  to  take  care  of  its  members.  It 
does  do  it  to  a  certain  degree ;  but  it  is  yet  in  the  wilderness.  It  is 
imperfectly  doing  its  work ;  and  the  ideal  church  puts  to  shame  the 
*eal  church.  There  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  the  church,  by 
stimulation  and  restraint,  holds  back  men,  and  helps  them  to  be  more 
religious ;  and  yet  it  fails  short  in  this  respect 

These  were  some  of  the  reasons  that  acted  to  gather  the  church 
together;  and  they  are  reasons  that  exist  still,  and  will  exist  to  the 
^tod  of  time.  The  church  is  founded,  therefore,  not  upon  any  exter- 
nal command ;  and  not  upon  any  arbitrary  principle  of  obedience  are 
We  to  maintain  church  life.  The  reasons  for  it  are  inherent  in  hu- 
***an  nature.  The  desirableness  of  the  church  does  not  lie  in  its  sanc- 
tions, or  in  its  ordinances,  or  in  its  historical  elements,  but  in  the  life 
Which  is  developed  in  it. 

Because  I  resent  the  oppression  of  the  external  church,  I  would 
**ot  be  understood  as  not  believing  in  the  reality  of  a  true  spiritual 
interior  church.    Because  I  say  that  no  man  shall  impose  upon  me, 
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as  by  divine  authority,  ordinances  that  I  know  arc  not  imperative; 
because  I  avrr  that  no  man  shall  presume  to  say  to  me,  u  You  are 
not  in  the  church,"  when  I  do  not  happen  to  be  in  the  fold  which 
he  likes  best ;  because  I  will  not,  for  one  single  moment,  wink  at 
the  despotism  of  any  ecclesiastical  organization;  because  I  say  that 
the  outside  matters  pertaining  to  tin*  church  are  all  of  them  of 
human  invention,  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  any  suppose  that  I  deny 
the  existence  of  the  church  itself.  That  is  not  of  hitman  invention. 
The  coming  together  of  those  that  arc  rich  in  the  direction  of  a 
common  love,  and  their  acting  under  the  inspiration  of  a  common 
spiritual  feeling;  the  coming  together  of  those  that  are  making  fight 
for  the  same  life,  under  the  same  banner,  and  witb  the  same  hopes 
and  fears — the  coming  together  of  such  persons  in  a  real  household, 
is  natural  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  It  springs  from  neces- 
sities that  are  organic  in  man ;  that  are  created  in  him ;  that  are 
natural  to  him. 

It  is  not  because  the  word  went  out  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
Forsake  not  the  assembling  of  yourselves  together,  that  I  desire  to  he 
united  with  others  in  Christian  life.  It  is  because  my  heart  calls 
out  for  other  hearts  that  are  congenial  to  it.  It  is  because  every  one 
who  has  learned  to  love  Christ  truly,  loves  his  brother,  and  longs  for 
fellowship  with  his  brother.  I  see  in  myself,  and  in  you  ;  I  see  in 
that  which  is  the  best  part  of  me,  and  the  best  part  of  you ;  I  see 
in  our  joy,  in  our  faith,  in  our  holy  sympathy  one  with  another;  I 
see  in  our  common  labors  among  man — I  see  in  all  these  things,  the 
foundations  of  church-life.  And  I  believe  in  the  church,  not  because 
the  apostles  started  it,  but  because  God  made  men  so  that  they  can- 
not  live  in  any  other  way  than  in  fellowship.  That  is  a  foundation 
that  is  deeper  than  any  other  ;  and  it  is  a  foundation  on  which  the 
church  exerts  a  more  potent  influence  than  it  could  if  it  were  on 
any  other  foundation. 

I  do  not  set  myself  against  ecclesiastical  establishments  for  those 
that  want  them.  If  a  man  wants  to  go  into  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  wants  to  observe  days,  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  wauts  to 
adopt  its  whole  ritual,  I  have  no  objection.  I  respect  that  church.  I 
have  a  thousand  reasons  for  doing  so.  And  though  I  do  not  need 
it  myself,  I  would  not  say  a  word,  nor  make  a  gesture,  to  offend  any 
one  to  whom  it  is  sacred.  It  is  only  when  the  stately  bishop  comes 
to  the  door  of  that  church  and  says,  "  We  are  the  people,  and  wis- 
dom shall  die  with  us — pass  on,  outsider,"  that  I  have  any  fault  to 
find.  But  then  I  raise  my  protest ;  and  I  say  to  him,  tt  I  respect 
your  liberty  to  worship  Christ  in  your  own  way,  but  you  never  had 
delegated  to  you  the  power  to  cast  me  out    It  was  God,  and  not 
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that  called  me  ;  and  God  keeps  me  ;  and  I  am  his  disciple  jist 
ich  as  you  are.  And  where  two  or  three  of  us  are  gathered 
her,  there  is  Christ  in  the  midst  of  us — and  I  do  not  care  if 

is  not  a  bishop,  if  Christ  will  come." 

do  not  undertake  to  say  that  you  shall  not  have  orders  in  the 
itry,  if  you  want  them.     You  may  have  a  deacon  ;  you  may 

a  priest ;  you  may  have  a  bishop  ;  you  may  have  a  cardinal ; 
may  have  a  pope.  I  accord  that  liberty  to  all.  If  they  choose 
-gamize  themselves  so,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  It  is  not  that 
do  it  for  themselves  that  I  complain  of,  but  that  they  arrogate 
riority  over  every  body  else,  and  over  everything  else,  and  that 

profess  to  have  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  whole  of  it  in 
lselves  ;  nay,  that  they  claim  to  have  certain  golden  channels 
run  clear  back  to  the  river  of  life,  and  that  there  is  not  a  drop 
ng  out  from  under  the  throne  of  God  that  does  not  run  through 
r  channels.  %  It  is  when  men  make  these  extravagant  pretensions, 

set  up  these  preposterous  claims,  in  regard  to  the  external 
•ch — the  poorest  part  of  the  Church  (for  much  of  it  is  nothing 
bark,  and  not  living  bark  at  that) — it  is  then  that  I  set  myself 
nst  it,  and  declare  the  liberty  of  the  spirit  as  against  the  bond- 
of  forms. 

lien  sometimes  think  that  I  disown  baptism.  I  do  not.  I  put 
1  the  divine  ground.  I  use  it,  not  because  it  is  commanded,  but 
kuse  of  the  value  which  I  see  in  it.  I  use  it,  not  because  of  any 
Lority  which  makes  it  binding,  but  because  I  think  that  it  is  a 
•  to  men  in  their  religious  life. 
.  say  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  obligatory  in  the  same  sense 

the  High  Church  people  think  it  is.  The  principle  on  which  I 
it  is  deeper  and  stronger  than  that  which  they  urge.  I  use  it 
rose  there  is  a  living  principle  in  human  nature  which  demands 
The  crying  out  of  the  soul  for  it  is  more  than  the  imposition  of 
j  a  stiff  and  hard  law. 

i£en  say,  "  We  must  have  something  fixed."  You  have  some- 
g  fixed.  God  is  fixed.  The  soul  is  fixed.  Its  strifes  upward 
ixed.  These  things  are  more  fixed  than  any  dogmas  or  ordinances 
le  church  can  be.  Men  seem  to  think  that  we  are  all  at  sea  and 
it ,  but  there  is  no  such  stability  as  belongs  to  life  itself.  I  put 
soul-life  against  the  external  bodily  life.  I  put  the  interior 
t  against  these  externalities.     I  oppose  myself  to  the  bishop 

when  he  is  arrogant  and  encroaches  upon  my  liberty.  I  set 
elf  against  the  pope  only  when  he  attempts  to  be  my  pope.  I 
ot  want  him.  I  am  pope  enough  for  myself !  I  set  myself 
nst  neither  bishop  nor  pope,  when  they  are  my  brethren.    I  can 
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take  the  bread  from  that  dearly  beloved  man,  Bishop  Huntfagtoi, 
or  from  that  venerable  and  excellent  man,  Bishop  Potter,  with  tii 
utmost  delight — nay,  with  reverence. 

Do  I  see  men  that  have  spent  themselves  for  Christ,  sod  b 
not  you  suppose  that  I  know  their  worth,  and  love  them  f  I  love  to 
look  up  to  people.  I  wish  there  were  more  that  I  could  look  uptol 
I  have  no  repugnance  in  that  directioa  It  is  only  when  men  asm 
authority  that  I  draw  back  from  them.  There  is  the  point  1ft 
are  all  Christlike,  in  my  view,  if  we  love  each  other.  If  you  tie  wj 
brother,  love  me. ,  If  you  are  my  brother,  we  are  knit  together  I 
will  follow  as  long  as  it  is  love' that  leads ;  but  the  moment  that 
any  man  begins  to  be  the  monarch,  giving  law  with  authority,  tint 
moment,  with  all  the  allegiance  which  I  bear  to  Christ,  I  defy  bis, 
'  saying,  u  I  am  a  Christian  man,  and  a  man  in  Christ  Jesus  is  free." 

And  yet,  the  imagination  of  men  has  been  stained  through  ml 
through  with  these  claims.  I  do  not  wonder  atdt  But  we  will 
get  it  out  of  the  world  before  long.  There  is  the  notion,  that 
to  be  of  any  account  a  thing  must  have  a  certain  straight,  rigid  or- 
der, a  certain  succession.  Well,  is  it  so  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
dearest,  the  most  influential,  and  the  most  permanent  things  sn 
those  which  have  no  such  fixity  and  necessity  of  external  order? 

Here  is  a  group  gathered  together  in  the  family ;  but  they  never 
heard  father  nor  mother  say,  a  My  son,  have  you  ever  considered 
that  it  was  your  duty  to  fall  in  love  ?  I  enjoin  you,  by  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  fidelity,  to  go  somewhere  and  fall  in  love  with  somebody" 
Does  not  the  spontaneous  need  of  the  heart  take  care  of  that,  without 
any  parental  exhortation  ?  When  two  natures  are  fitted  to  each 
other  (though  they  are  not  always  so  well  fitted)  does  not  the  nature 
in  them  interpret  all  that  is  necessary  ?  Not  even  language  is 
needful.  The  ten  thousandth  part  of  a  look  speaks  louder  than 
trumpets.  And  when  the  life  of  true  love  kindles,  do  they  need  to 
say  to  each  other,  "  Now  we  ought  to  go  before  a  magistrate  and 
tell  him  it  is  begun  ?"  Do  we  need  such  external  relationships  in 
matters  of  this  kind  ?  Does  not  the  heart  brood  ?  Are  not  silence 
and  secretiveness  a  part  of  the  original  nature  of  a  delicate  and 
true  beginning  of  love  ?  And,  at  last,  the  promise  and  the  pledge 
are  interchanged  and  fulfilled,  and  the  household  is  founded,  and 
the  life  thrives,  and  burdens  are  ail  winged,  moving  so  easily  that 
even  sorrows  begin  to  have  shining  plumes  about  their  neck ;  then 
all  the  life  is  singing  through  the  household,  though  there  is  per* 
erty,  it  is  blessed  poverty,  and  there  are  content  and  joy  with  it 
And  as,  little  by  little,  the  population  of  the  household  increases,  and 
the  father  grows  proud,  and  the  mother  grows  justly  proud,  iB  then 
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y  other  pride  so  noble  as  theirs  ?  Is  there  any  pride  to  be  corn- 
red  with  that  of  loving  parents,  in  each  other  and  in  their  chil* 
•en  ?  Is  there  any  other  gratitude  so  deep  as  that  of  parents1 
sarts  which  they  give  for  healthy  and  virtuous  children,  and  chil- 
ren  that  are  brought  up,  at  last,  safe  ?  If  there  is  anything  else  so 
eep  as  that,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Well,  life  flows  on.  The  hair  of  the  parents  is  turning  gray, 
liere  have  been  some  little  imperfections ;  there  have  been  here  and 
here  cloudy  days  of  experience ;  yet  in  the  main  the  life  has  gone 
hrough  happily.  The  children  have  settled  down  in  spheres  of 
•aefalnesa.  And  at  last  they  follow  the  mother  to  the  grave.  And  as 
bey  return  to  their  house  they  are  met  at  the  door  by  one  who  draws 

contrast  between  their  condition  and  his.     "  I  live,9'  he  says,  "  in 

house  that  has  been  in  our  family  three  hundred  years.  You  have 
een  living  in  a  house  that  has  no  antiquity,  nothing  to  it.  I  am 
lie  son  of  Timothy,  and  he  was  the  son  of  Jacob,  and  he  was  the 
>n  of  Peter ;  and  I  can  trace  my  lineage  back  to  the  flood.  And  my 
ife  if  of  that  other  old  family  ;  and  you  can  trace  her  relationship 
1  the  way  np.  And  we  have  lived  in  the  greatest  consideration  of 
1  the  historic  circumstances  of  our  descent.  We  have  had  every- 
ling  in  our  house  fixed  and  right.9'  Do  you  not  suppose  that  the 
ose  sympathy  and  loving  heart-life  of  the  humbler  family  is  worth 
I  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  mere  antiquity  of  family  ? 

Now,  far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  if  a  man  has  love  and  vir- 
e,  and  the  power  of  joy,  it  is  not  a  good  thing  for  him  to  have, 
$o,  honorable  connections,  running  away  back  on  the  father's  and 
other's  side.  And  far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  where  one  is  cul- 
red,  and  has  the  facility  for  enjoying  such  things,  it  is  not  a  good 
ing  to  have  a  mansion,  in  a  park,  with  all  delightful  circumstances. 
you  can  have  them  both,  it  is  better  than  to  have  either  alone ; 
it  if  you  are  going  to  separate  them,  which  is  regent,  which  is  to 
ke  the  precedence,  heart-life  without  external  circumstances,  or 
ternal  circumstances  without  heart-life  ? 

Now,  I  hold  that  in  church-life  men  may  justly  feel  proud  if  they 
n  trace  back  their  church-forms.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  trace 
urch-forms  back  to  the  apostles  just  as  we  have  them  here  in  Plym- 
th  Church ;  and  I  think  that  by  exercising  a  little  ingenuity  I  could 
ice  back  a  great  many  things  a  good  ways.  I  think  we  have  al- 
Mt  everything  the  apostles  had.  In  the  apostolic  church  they  had 
an  that  were  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  Christ,  and  so  have  we  in 
t  church.  They  had  men  that  were  stingy,  and  so  have  wa  They 
id  many  ignorant  people,  and  so  have  we.  They  had  fault-finders, 
id  so  have  we.    We  have  many  of  the  apostolic  seals*    I  see  it 
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as  plainly  as  can  be,  though  I  am  not,  perhaps,  as  proud  of  it  as  I 
might  be. 

The  ]ieculiarity  of  tracing  back  the  congregational  church,  is  that 
it  has  no  form.  It  is  the  gathering  together,  without  external  form 
(or  with  as  little  external  form  as  possible)  of  those  that  are  brought, 
by  elective  affinity,  into  association  with  each  other,  in  one  place, 
where  they  worship  together  in  one  way.  And  I  have  no  objection 
to  any  Episcopal  communion  tracing  itself  back  as  far  as  England. 
There  is  no  harm  in  taking  an  old  house  to  pieces  and  building  a  new 
house*  out  of  the  materials  of  the  old.  And  if  our  Episcopal  Church 
is  formed  from  the  elements  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  no 
worse  for  that.  And  it  would  be  a  matter  of  some  antiquarian  pleas- 
ure to  trace  it  back  to  England,  and,  similarly,  for  the  Church  of 
England  to  find  its  source  in  the  older  Roman  hierarchy.  I  do  not 
object  to  persons  having  a  love  for  such  things.  All  I  say  is,  that 
they  are  incidental  and  collateral. 

I  like  to  see  swallows  build  nests  under  the  roof  of  my  house  in 
the  country — and  they  do ;  but  if  there  were  not  a  swallow  on  the 
premises,  my  home  would  be  about  the  same  interiorly  as  it  is  now. 

I  like  to  see  the  clematis  climb  about  the  doors  of  my  house— 
and  it  does.  I  like  to  plant  vines  and  bushes  about  my  dwelling. 
They  make  it  sweeter  and  more  delightful.  I  never  open  my  win- 
dow in  summer,  that  a  hundred  flowers  do  not  send  in  their  airy  I 
thanks  to  me.  But  give  me  my  inside  life  ;  give  me  my  companions 
in  the  household,  and  if  there  were  not  a  flower  on  all  the  lawn,  nor 
a  vine  on  all  the  building,  it  would  be  home  to  me  still. 

lam  not  iconoclastic.  I  do  not  set  my  face  against  any  sect.  I 
do  not  complain  of  the  Quaker  for  his  barrenness,  nor  of  the  Epis- 
copalian for  his  florid noss,  nor  of  the  Presbyterian  for  his  rigidity 
and  authority.  I  stand  and  sav  :  "  I  accord  the  utmost  liberty  to 
you,  but  you  shall  not  attempt  to  compress  me  into  your  forms.  1 
will  be  free  ;  and  I  affirm  that  my  freedom  is  as  legitimate  as  yours." 
If  there  is  a  way  in  which  you  are  satisfied  that  you  thrive  best, 
thrive  in  that  way  ;  and  as  this  is  the  way  in  which  we  thrive  best 
we  will  thrive  in  this  way.  But  you  shall  not  say  that  I  ignore  the 
church,  or  destroy  the  foundations  of  church  life,  because  I  say  that 
the  foundations  of  the  church  are  in  the  heart,  and  not  outside,  in 
buildings,  or  ordinances,  or  government,  or  theological  dogmas. 

The  reasons,  then,  why  I  call  men  into  church  association  are 
reasons  that  are  far  more  powerful,  I  think,  than  those  which  operate 
in  the  hierarchial  churches,  if  I  may  call  them  so.  But  to  say  to  a 
man,  "  You  shall  join  the  church  because  it  is  the  command  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  presenting  the  idea  of  authority  in  the  most 
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barren,  and  to  me  the  most  offensive  way.  The  command  of  Christ 
I  find  in  you,  and  not  in  history.  I  can  find  no  explicit  command 
of  this  kind  in  the  whole  of  the  four  Gospels.  I  can  find  in  the 
apostolic  writings  an  implication  of  already  existing  principles  of 
association ;  I  can  find  incidental  allusions  to  gatherings  of  Chris- 
tians as  being  already  established ;  but  nowhere  can  I  find  a  specific 
command  to  organize  a  church ;  nor  any  command  as  to  how  it  is  to 
be  organized ;  nor  one  single  hint  that  there  is  an  external  or  legal 
obligation  on  that  subject.  Where  is  the  obligation  ?  If  anywhere, 
insida     If  not  there,  nowhere. 

Men  and  brethren,  have  we  come  to  such  a  miserable  condition 
that  we  cannot  understand  that  a  thing  may  be  obligatory  upon  us, 
though  it  is  not  a  matter  of  fixed  law  ?  Is  there  anything  known  in 
the  statute  of  the  land  which  requires,  when  I  meet  a  lady,  that  I 
shall  take  off  my  hat  ?  And  yet,  would  I  meet  a  lady,  if  I  were  in 
my  senses,  without  paying  some  respect  to  her  ?  And  is  there  any 
law  that  could  make  me  do  it  as  quick  as  I  would  do  it  without  a 
law? 

If  you  know  that  your  neighbor  is  sick,  do  you  need  a  law  to 
tell  you  to  go  and  minister  to  his  wants  ?  Is  there  not  that  in  you 
which  makes  you  feel  that  it  is  your  duty  to  do  it  ?  Do  not  the  in- 
stincts of  manhood  move  you  quicker  than  any  human  enactment  ? 
Laws  for  those  that  need  laws ;  but  the  moment  that  a  man  is  so 
quick  and  sensitive  that  he  follows  spiritual  necessity  and  influence 
promptly  and  truly,  that  moment  he  can  do  without  the  law  what 
other  people  have  to  do  by  the  law.  And  when  a  man  does  right 
without  being  goaded  to  it,  he  does  it  better  than  he  would  if  he  had 
to  be  goaded  to  it.  When  a  man  is  a  law  to  himself,  he  stands  on 
a  higher  plane  than  when  he  needs  to  be  rest  rained  by  humanly 
enacted  laws.  I  do  not  mean  that  a  man  is  to  be  a  law  unto  himselt 
in  the  sense  of  throwing  off  external  law.     The  apostle  says, 

**  Brethren,  ye  have  been  called  unto  liberty ;  only  use  not  liberty  as  an 
occasion  to  the  flesh." 

You  arc  called  to  liberty ;  but  it  is  a  liberty  to  go  higher  and 
not  lower.  It  is  a  liberty  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  higher  life, 
and  not  a  license  to  enter  upon  all  sorts  of  indulgences. 

The  ground,  then,  on  which  I  ask  persons  to  join  the  church,  is 
primarily  this :  that  they  are  to  be  united  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
I  appeal  to  the  highest  form  of  reason,  and  to  the  highest  form  of 
moral  sense,  and  ask,  Is  there  any  man  that  lives  who  can  possibly, 
for  one  single  moment,  standing  out  of  the  bewilderment  of  contro- 
versy, deny  that  he  is  under  obligation  to  be  faithful,  if  not  to  any 
other  creature  in  the  universe,  at  least  to  Him  that  loved  him,  and 
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gave  himself  for  him  T  I  say  that  the  dearest  nam*  en  earth,  toy*, 
ought  to  be  the  name  that  your  father  loved,  the  name  that  yov 
mother  worshipped,  and  the  name  that  filled  your  childhood  wHfc 
wholesome  awe  and  reverence.  And  because  it  is  unnatural  for  jn 
not  to  be  united  in  faith,  and  hope,  and  love,  and  obedience,  to  yov 
God,  I  call  upon  every  man  to  enter  upon  a  Christian  life— that  i^ 
upon  a  personal  union  with  Christ*  I  call  upon  you  to  open  your  soil 
so  that  the  divine  influence  shall  find  entrance  to  you,  and  give  701 
inspiration,  and  a  spiritual  perception  of  what  is  seemly,  and  just,  sad 
of  good  report  I  call  upon  every  man  to  enter  upon  a  Christian 
life  from  the  highest  considerations— those  of  fidelity;  those  oft 
fealty ;  those  of  love  and  gratitude  to  GocL 

And  when  you  have  begun  to  live  a  Christian  life,  your  soul  will 
tell  you  why  you  ought  to  come  into  church  association.  You  mil 
find  Christian  life  easier  then.  You  will  find  sympathy.  And  others 
who  have  had  doubts  will  be  helped  by  your  experience.  Oftet- 
times  the  experience  of  one  man  clears  the  path  of  another  man. 

I  call  you  into  church  fellowship,  then,  not  because  there  is  in 
external  law  that  says  you  must  go  into  the  church,  but  because  is 
church-fellowship  you  will  live  happier,  more  easily,  and  upon  s 
higher  level;  because  the  public  sentiment  that  surrounds  you  will 
be  a  mighty  tide  that  will  buoy  you  up.  I  call  you  to  chureh-U- 
lowship  for  reasons  that  inhere  in  your  own  experience,  and  is 
your  own  profit.  Do  you  love  Christ?  Then  you  should  love 
Christ's  children.  Do  you  love  your  father  and  mother?  and  do 
you  hate  your  brother  and  sister  ? 

"  Well  but,"  says  one,  "  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  worthy."  If  yon 
mean  by  that  that  you  are  conscious  that  you  are  living  in  the  com- 
mission, secretly  or  openly,  of  practices  that  are  disallowed  by  mor- 
ality, and  that  are  abhorrent  to  religion,  then  my  reply  to  your 
objection  is,  Forsake  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well,  and  still  press  for- 
ward in  a  Christian  life,  and  with  the  Christian  church.  But  if  you 
mean  that  you  have  not  attained  to  that  condition  of  spiritual  ex* 
cellence  of  which  you  have  a  conception,  my  reply  is,  that  you  are 
like  a  school-boy  who  hangs  about  the  school-house  door,  saying,  aI 
am  afraid  to  go  in.  I  do  not  think  1  know  enough  to  go  to  schooL" 
What  is  a  school  for?  Is  it  for  knowing  boy3,  or  for  ignorant  boys? 

The  church  is  a  curative  institution.  It  is  an  educating  institu- 
tion. Like  every  household,  it  has  something  of  everything  in  it 
And  because  you  are  not  worthy  is  one  reason  why  you  should  be  in 
the  church. 

"  O  well,"  many  say, "  I  fear  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  maintain 
all  the  duties  and  obligations  that  rest  on  a  Christian."  There  is  not 
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a  duty  nor  an  obligation  that  rests  on  a  Christian,  that  docs  not  vest 
on  you.  There  is  not  a  single  duty  that  will  be  incumbent  upon 
you  when  you  go  into  the  church,  that  is  not  incumbent  upon  you 
now.  Is  there  any  obligation  greater  than  this :  Thou  sfialt  love 
the  Lord  thy  Chd  with  all  thy  heart,  ami  mind,  and  soul,  and 
strength,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself?  Aud  does  that  rest  on  you 
when  you  go  into  the  church  any  more  than  it  did  before?  From 
the  day  that  you  were  born,  almost ;  from  the  time  that  you  were 
old  enough  to  discern  your  right  hand  from  your  left,  that  obliga- 
tion has  rested  upon  you.  And  that  is  the  great  obligation,  tran- 
scending all  others,  which  will  rest  upon  you  when  you  go  into  the 
church.  It  rests  upon  you  whether  you  are  in  the  church  or  out  of  it 

It  is  a  shame  for  you  to  be  a  sinning  man  ;  it  is  a  shame  for  you 
to  be  an  un-God-fearing  man ;  it  is  a  shame  for  you  to  fritter  away 
your  time ;  it  is  a  shame  for  you  to  refuse  allegiance  to  God.  You 
treat  him  with  dishonor.  You  treat  him  as  you  would  not  treat 
vour  neighbor.  You  would  be  ashamed  to  do  bv  a  fellow-man  what 
you  are  not  ashamed  to  do  by  your  God.  And  I  appeal  to  you,  by 
all  that  is  honorable  and  all  that  is  right-minded  in  you,  to  begin  a 
higher  life,  and  to  begin  it  in  association  with  others  that  are  at- 
tempting to  do  the  same  thing. 

If  you  think  you  will  fail,  I  think  you  will  fail.  I  never  knew  a 
man  that  did  not  fail.  Yet  the  motto  is,  u  Cast  down  but  not  de- 
stroyed." If  you  stumble  and  fall,  get  up  again.  You  are  like  men 
journeying,  part  of  the  time  through  a  morass,  and  part  of  the  time 
up  rugged  hills,  and  part  of  the  time  in  thickets  that  tear  them.  And 
it  is  not  for  you  to  insist  that  you  will  not  walk  a  Christian  life  un- 
less you  can  be  in  the  king's  highway,  and  unless  you  can  keep 
yourself  intact.  And  I  call  you  into  the  church  that  you  may  be 
more  profited  in  it  than  you  can  be  out  of  it.  I  call  you  to  a  church 
life  because  you  need  it 

Do  von  sav,  a  I  have  all  the  restraints  that  I  need  " ;  or,  "  I  do 

■?  •    9  7  7 

not  need  this  inspiration  "  ?  Do  you  say,  "  My  house  is  better  than 
any  other  place."  I  can  sit  at  home  on  Sunday ;  I  can  read  sermons ; 
I  can  look  out  on  the  bay  ;  I  can  wander  in  the  forests  ;  I  can  make 
a  better  use  of  my  time  than  by  going  to  that  miserable  little  vil- 
lage church,  and  hearing  a  humdrum  sermon  which  does  not  do 
me  any  good"?  That  is  the  way  you  have  begun  to  live  a  life  of 
love,  is  it  ? 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  an  income  of  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  and 
he  is  living  in  a  village  where  there  is  not  a  man  who  gets  more 
than  a  dollar  a  day.  There  is  trouble  and  poverty  and  sickness 
all  about  him;  but  he  stays  at  home  and  says,  "  I  find  more  comfort 
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in  my  boose  than  in  going  to  these  squalid  cottages.  I  haTeto|» 
and  take  supper  with  these  poor  people,  and  mumble  their  miaerslb 
crusts ;  and  I  do  not  like  it'9 

What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  benevolent  man,  who  stays  si 
home  because  it  is  pleasanter  there  ?  He  is  so  favored  and  fortunate 
that  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  be  selfish !  There  is  many  a  man  whs 
is  so  dainty  that  he  says,  "  I  am  not  going  to  mix  with  oommon 
church-people."  There  is  fellowship  for  you  1  Yon  are  so  weD 
cultured,  you  are  so  far  developed  in  the  spiritual  life,  that  yon  sis 
able  to  minister  to  yourself;  and  so  you  say,  tt  I  am  not  going  into 
fellowship  with  those  that  are  below  me."  There  are  thousands  of 
men  who  need  what  you  can  give  them— your  example  and  your 
sympathy.  They  need  to  be  made  to  feel  that  men  who  are  higher 
in  life  than  they,  do  not  feel  above  them.  But  if  men  like  you  wen 
obedient  to  the  Scripture  injunction,  Condescend  to  menofUmmtak) 
their  fellow-men  all  through  the  community  would  be  greatly  com- 
forted, and  lifted  far  up  toward  heavea  If  you  know  you  can  get 
along  yourself,  do  not  forget  that  there  are  others  who  need  modi 
assistance  in  getting  along. 

If  you  were  a  prince,  and  were  riding  in  a  gilded  carriage,  tod 
you  saw  a  peasant's  brat  suffering  by  the  road-side,  it  would  be  be- 
coming in  you  to  stop  and  take  the  miserable  creature  in,  and  lei  it 
ride ;  and  if  the  mother  were  there  faint  and  weary,  it  would  be  be- 
coming in  you  to  take  her  in  also.  It  might  soil  your  coach,  and  it 
might  disgust  your  servants ;  but  was  ever  a  kingly  coach  put  to  i 
better  use  than  that  of  carrying  God's  poor  ?  If  you  are  as  much 
better  as  you  think,  humility  would  make  you  better  yet ;  and  sym- 
pathy would  make  you  still  better.  And  you  who  do  not  think  that 
you  need  the  church,  remember  that  there  are  dying  men  who  need 
you. 

Besides,  there  is  another  thing.  I  do  not  think  one  ought  to 
sail  under  false  colors.  You  are  a  moral  man,  and  a  kind  man ; 
and  wherever  you  are  known  in  all  your  neighborhood,  the  im- 
pression is  that  you  will  not  go  into  the  church.  And  men,  com- 
paring you  with  persons  in  the  church  who  are  not  as  good  as  you 
are,  come  to  think  that  morality  makes  better  men  than  the  church 
does.  So  you  are  bearing  false  witness.  They  say,  u  There  is  a 
man  who  has  not  religion,"  and  yet,  you  secretly  have  religioa 
For  you  go  to  the  same  throne  of  grace  that  I  do.  .You  read 
from  the  same  Bible  that  I  do.  You  have  the  same  belief  and 
hope  that  I  have.  It  is  from  God  that  you  get  the  oil  which  makes 
your  lamp  burn ;  and  men  do  not  glorify  God,  but  they  glorify 
you.    Pointing  to  you,  and  to  others,  they  say,  "  That  man  has 
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lorality,  and  these  men  have  spirituality  and  are  chureh  members, 
ut  he  lives  a  more  exemplary  life  than  they  do."  There  may  be  a 
iiradred  reasons  for  this  discrepancy  which  they  do  not  know,  and 
rhieh  you  do  not  know.  The  ignorance  of  those  men,  their  tempta- 
ions,  and  the  troubles  and  trials  of  their  business,  may  all  conspire 
o  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  be  consistent  Christians.  And  it 
raght  not  to  be  supposed  that  their  imperfections  are  the  fault  of 
he  church  or  of  religion.  And  I  hold  that  if  a  man  is  living  by  the 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  ought  somehow  and  somewhere 
a>  let  it  be  known.  He  ought  to  confess  the  source  of  his  insp  ration, 
[f  you  are  enabled  to  resist  temptation,  and  Christ  enables  you  to 
lo  it,  you  ought  to  confess  it  before  the  world  somehow  or  other. 
[f  you  are  living  a  noble  and  pure  life,  and  it  is  Christ  that  enables 
you  to  live  such  a  life,  you  ou^ht  to  acknowledge  it  among  men.  If 
beaven  is  the  source  from  which  you  are  deriving  your  life  and 
strength,  oh  1  let  men  know  where  you  get  medicine,  and  where  you 
dig  gold,  that  they,  too,  may  have  the  same  recourse.  Do  not  bear 
false  witness.  Do  not  leave  men  to  think  that  you  owe  to  morality 
what  you  are  secretly  receiving  from  God. 

I  shaped  this  sermon  for  two  reasons :  partly  because,  having  had 
occasion,  in  some  sermons  lately,  to  speak  of  the  bondage  of  exter- 
nalities at  the  expense  of  the  interior  life,  I  do  not  want  to  have  it 
thought  that  I  undervalue  church-life  and  church-fellowship  ;  and 
partly  because  there  are  many  in  this  congregation  who  ought  to 
make  a  public  profession  of  their  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
There  are  many  of  you  who  are  living  lives  of  prayer  ;  there  are 
many  of  you  who  are  redeemed  from  death  by  the  power  of  faith  ; 
there  are  many  of  you  who  only  need  to  take  the  step  of  entering 
upon  a  declared  Christian  life.  And  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
for  you  to  do  it.  Many  of  you  ought  to  say  to  your  children,  "  I 
am  a  Christian  man."  There  are  many  of  you  whose  children  need 
to  hear  you  say  it.  There  are  many  of  you  that  have  neighbors  who 
would  be  greatly  edified  and  strengthened  if  you  were  to  array  your- 
self with  God's  people.  If  you  were  to  take  that  step,  you  do  not 
know  bow  many  you  would  draw  after  you.  If  a  river- boom  breaks 
away,  trunk  after  trunk,  branch  after  branch,  refuse  of  every 
description,  that  has  been  collecting  for  weeks,  and  months,  and 
perhaps  years — the  whole  raft  goes  after  it.  And  there  are  men 
who  stand  like  a  boom  in  the  community.  One  man  backs  up 
against  another,  and  there  they  remain  until  the  obstruction  is  re- 
moved. And  there  are  men  in  this  congregation  who,  if  they  would 
honestly  and  openly  avouch  the  name  of  Jesus  Christy  and  publicly 
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bear  witness  to  their  faith  in  him,  by  uniting  With  the  brethren  ho% 
would  bring  in  scores  and  scores  with  them. 

The  first  Sabbath  in  May  is  coming.  It  is  always  a  Sabbath  cel- 
ebrated as  memorable  among  us ;  it  is  a  flower-day  There  is  not 
another  Sunday  of  the  year  that  is  such  a  Sunday  of  ingathering  ai 
that  It  is  very  precious  to  many  famines.  Some  of  you  have  sainti 
in  heaven  that  come  into  this  church  on  the  first  Sunday  of  May; 
the  memory  is  sweet  to  you ;  and  you  would  like  to  have  all  your 
other  children  come  in  on  that  Sunday,  because  it  brings  the  living 
and  the  departed  so  nearly  together.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  crystaline 
day  in  this  church.  It  is  going,  this  year,  to  be  a  crowded  Sabbath; 
and  many  of  you  ought  to  come  in.  Your  objections  are  not  worthy 
of  longer  delay.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  impulses,  so  long  sup- 
pressed, ought  to  bear  you  forward,  that  your  sense  of  duty  ought 
to  be  fulfilled,  that  you  ought  to  join  your  strength  to  the  strength 
of  your  brethren,  and  in  the  presence  of  them  all  avouch  the  Lord 
Jehovah  to  be  your  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  to  be  your  Saviour,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  your  Sanctifier. 

The  time  is  short.  We  are  admonished  by  one  and  another  tint 
are  taken.  One  peg  after  another,  and  one  cord  aftei  another,  of 
the  tent,  is  snapped,  or  is  drawn  out  of  the  sand,  and  very  soon  tail 
tabernacle  shall  be  taken  down,  and  we  shall  all  give  place  to  othem 
Another  generation  is  crowding  us ;  and  what  you  do  you  must  do 
quickly.  If  among  you  there  are  any  who  have  neglected  their 
opportunities  for  many  years,  let  them  bear  in  mind  that  if  they 
serve  Christ,  they  must  begin  at  once  for  they  have  but  a  little 
time  left. 

Fathers,  for  your  children's  sake,  for  your  own  sake,  and  for 
Christ's  sake,  I  pray  you,  come  into  the  fellowship  of  Christ  and  the 
brotherhood.  Mothers,  of  all  in  the  world,  ought  not  to  set  such  aa 
example  to  their  children  as  will  shipwreck  them.  I  pray  you,  bring 
the  sweet  offering  of  a  grateful  and  regenerate  heart,  and  lay  it  on 
the  altar  of  the  Lord.  Young  men,  maidens,  all  that  hope  for  salva- 
tion through  Jesus  Christ,  for  a  victorious  death  and  a  triumphant 
resurrection,  I  invoke  you  to  gather  yourselves  together  into  the  fel- 
lowship of  love,  into  the  brotherhood  of  saints,  into  the  household 
of  God. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Thou  that  dost  guide  our  thoughts,  and  inspire  our  feelings,  grant  unto 
n  now  that  inward  light  and  inspiration  by  which  we  shall  pray  for  tbe 
hings  which  we  need,  as  we  ought.  We  thank  thee  that  we  are  supplied ; 
that  from  thine  open  haud  our  outward  life  is  maintained ;  that  we  are 
given  sufficient  strength  and  skill  to  maintain  from  day  to  day  all  our  out- 
ward relations,  and  to  supply  our  wants.  We  thank  thee  that  thou  hast 
put  within  the  reach  of  our  own  powers  the  fruit  of  affection,  and  that  we 
gather  from  all  the  amenities  and  associations  of  the  household  the  blessings 
of  love.  We  rejoice  that  there  is  something  better  than  food  for  the  body. 
or  even  for  the  ordinary  affections,  and  that  we  may  rise  together  into  a 
realm  yet  higher,  to  meet  thee,  to  find  ourselves  the  citizens  of  a  better 
country,  members  of  a  nobler  household— even  the  household  of  God. 

Oh!  how  little  do  we  know  of  this  upper  life  and  realm  1  How  little  do 
we  know  of  the  things  that  are  within  our  reach  1  How  little  do  we  know 
of  the  things  which  are  beyond  our  ordinary  grasp  I  It  is  thy  Spirit  that 
maketh  intercession  through  us  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered. 

We  pray  lor  the  mediation  and  the  help  of  the  divine  Spirit  in  us,  so  that 
we  may  not  only  ask  the  things  which  we  consciously  need,  but  may  learn 
to  ask  the  unknown  things  which  we  need  mere  than  the  known.  We  pray 
that  thou  wilt  grant  unto  us  intimacy,  fellowship,  life,  day  by  day— life 
hidden  in  thine,  that  all  the  sources  of  our  life  may  be  iu  God,  in  whom  we 
live  and  have  our  being.  We  pray  for  the  forgivenes3  of  our  sins.  We  pray 
for  a  heart  set  free  from  a  life  of  sin.  We  pray  that  we  may  have  evidence 
in  us  that  by  thy  blessed  help  we  are  from  day  to  day  overcoming  easily  be- 
setting sins;  that  we  are  strong  against  evil;  that  we  are  powerful  to  resist 
temptation,  and  to  subdue  it. 

And  we  beseech  of  taee,  O  Lord  1  that  thou  wilt  grant  unto  us  more  and 
more  to  grow  into  the  image  of  God;  that  we  may  find  in  ourselves  the 
likeness  of  our  Father  more  and  more  clearly  coming  out.  We  pray  that 
we  may  be  strengthened  in  all  tbat  is  good,  and  that  goodness  in  us  may 
take  on  higher  and  higher  forms  from  day  to  day.  And  as  the  time  is  draw- 
ing near  when  we  must  lay  aside  these  mortal  bodies;  as  all  things  which 
minister  to  them  are  growing  less  and  less  of  account  to  us,  grant  that  we 
may  have  evidence  tbat  we  have  a  life  with  God,  and  that  we  are  preparing 
for  the  fellowship  of  the  higher  life  in  heaven.  More  and  more  may  invis- 
ible treasure  begin  to  have  value  with  us.  More  and  more  may  we  live  by 
fcitu.  May  we  be  blessed  by  hope.  May  we  have  a  holy  fear,  looking  unto 
things  which  are  reserved,— unto  that  rest  which  remaineth  unto  the  people 
of  God.  And  while  we  are  not  to  ask  that  we  may  be  set  free  from  these 
mortal  bodies,  and  the  duties  that  are  now  incumbent  upon  us,  yet  may  we 
have  a  gladness  of  heart ;  may  we  anticipate  with  holy  joy  the  time  when 
we  shall  be  free  from  the  body,  and  from  its  temptations,  and  from  its  bur- 
dens, and  from  its  sorrows,  and  from  its  sufferings,  and  shall  rise  and  be  as 
the  angels  of  God.  We  pray  tbat  unto  this  communion,  unto  these  holy 
hopes  and  aspirations,  all  they  may  be  brought  who  are  dear  to  U9.  May  all 
our  households  become  households  of  faith.  May  all  those  whom  we  are 
associated  with  in  daily  business,  have  in  them  the  beginnings  of  this  higher 
life.  Grant  that  everywhere  we  may  be  able  to  carry  out  the  fruit  of  a  true 
piety,  in  all  gentleness,  in  all  humility,  in  all  honor  and  fidelity,  so  that  men, 
seeing  our  good  works,  may  glorify  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

We  pray  for  all  that  are  in  trouble.  Whatever  it  may  be,  we  commend 
them  to  thy  succor,  and  to  thy  comforting  spirit.    We  pray  for  all  that  are 
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burdened  and  vexed  with  worldly  things.  And  we  beeceoh  of  thee  that* 
their  day  la,  thetr  strength  may  be  also.  And  may  they  not  belt  d  by  teas- 
tation,  nor  by  any  pressure,  out  of  the  straight  and  narrow  way. 

We  pray  tor  all  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  build  up  thy  cause  and  thy 
kingdom.  May  they  have  graoe  given  them  to  do  it  wisely.  And  notoalr 
grant  that  they  may  be  able  to  speak  the  words  of  truth,  but  grant  that 
they  may  be  able,  in  their  daily  life  and  conversation,  to  bear  out  the  testi- 
mony of  Christ  more  perfectly  than  by  word  or  by  doolrine. 

We  pray  for  the  poor,  for  the  outcast,  for  the  neglected,  for  the  vtofoos, 
for  the  criminal,  for  all  that  are  in  jails  and  in  prisons,  for  all  that  are  is 
hospitals,  for  all  that  are  In  asylums,  for  all  that  are  not  gathered,  but  that 
wander  In  the  ways.of  wiokedness  and  license.  We  bcsoooh  of  thee  mat 
thou  wilt  grant  that  there  may  be  more  and  more  effort  for  the  ingather- 
ing of  the  wandering  sheep.  Bring  them  back  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bkhop 
of  their  souls. 

We  pray,  to-day,  that  all  who  are  gathered  together  in  thy  name  may 
find  thee  in  the  midst  of  them.  Fulfill  thy  most  gracious  promises  to  then 
alL'  Grant  that  there  may  be  more  and  more  strength  given  to  feeble 
Churches.  More  and  more  may  their  wants  be  supplied  by  able  men,  aua- 
tstering  in  thy  name.  Spread  abroad  the  light  of  truth ;  spread  abroad  the 
hope  of  the  Gospel;  spread  abroad  the  salvation  that  is  in  Qirist  Jesus,  uaul 
all  nations  shall  know  thee,  and  thy  name  shall  be  honored  in  all  the  carta, 
and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away,  and  righteousness  shall  abide  for- 
ever.  And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit*  Amm> 
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Command  thy  blessing,  our  heavenly  Father,  upon  the  word  spokes. 
Grant  that  it  may  go  forth  with  a  sacred  leaven  from  on  high,  and  that  it 
may  work  in  tbe  thoughts  and  feelings  of  every  one  of  thy  creatures.  8ano- 
tif y  to  us  the  privileges  of  our  earthly  estate.  We  rejoioe  in  thy  Churoh. 
We  rejoioe  in  this  great  spiritual,  invisible,  glorious  communion  with  thj 
saints.  We  rejoioe  that  from  our  childhood  we  knew  of  it,  and  felt  its 
power.  We  thank  thee  for  the  preciousness  of  its  associations,  and  for  toe 
preciousneas  of  the  experience  which  we  have  had  in  connection  with  it 
Where  is  there  such  love  as  that  whioh  we  have  formed  in  thy  Churoh  1 
We  rejoice  In  it,  and  pray  that  it  may  carry  with  it 'more  divine  power. 
And  may  the  earth  at  last  feel  its  influence,  and  be  filled  with  thy  gtary. 
We  ask  it  for  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 
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Jems  saith  unto  him,  Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  me  thou  hast 
sved  :  blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed."— 
28. 


We  shall  not  immediately  comment  upon  this  passage,  although 
i  the  axis  upon  which  the  thoughts  of  the  discourse  will  turn. 

>  shall  come  to  it  in  the  regular  sequence  of  the  history  of  the 
nts  which  took  place  upon  the  morning  of  the  resurrection.  The 
ole  scene  which  followed  the  resurrection,  and  which  is  sketched 
he  Gospel,  is  one  not  simply  of  transcendent  beauty — one  which 
icates  great  dramatic  power,  without  a  parallel ;  but  it  is  one 
ich,  the  more  it  be  studied,  the  more  familiar  we  become  with  it, 

more  admirable  it  seems.  In  what  one  of  the  Greek  dramas, 
what  one  of  Shakespeare's  dramas,  are  there  such  elements  ? 
lere,  in  dramatic  writings,  is  there  such  a  whirl  of  all  human 
sions   and  events,  as  those  that  shook  tumultuous  Jerusalem, 

day  before,  and  during  the  trial  of  the  Saviour  ?  Such  a 
ne,  on  such  a  background  as  the  crucifixion,  and  such  a  scene 
owing,  transcend,  inconceivably,  the  boldest  thing  that  ever  was 
amed  o£  The  attempt  to  represent  so  tremendous  a  period  as 
i  three  days  preceding  and  including  the  crucifixion  of  our 
riour,  and  his  resurrection,  is  without  an  equal.  There  have  been 
ions  floating  in  the  world  of  incarnations  ;  but  they  were  mostly 
nstrous  and  grotesque,  and  they  were  without  moral  aim  or  pur- 
■t  largely,  for  the  worst  of  reasons — passional,  degrading,  corrupt- 
;.  But  when  and  where  before  was  there  a  conception  of  the 
^rnity  of  God  ?  When  and  where  before  was  there  a  conception 
God,  out  of  the  fullness  of  time,  at  last  dawning  through  the 
•kness  of  this  world  and  coming  into  it,  to  be  a  Brother,  and  a 
iend,  and  a  Guide,  and  a  Saviour,  and  God  manifest  in  the  flesh, 

the  whole  race  ? 

That  is  the  phenomenon,  and  that  is  the  drama,  that  is  to  be 
icted — how  such  a  being  should  live  ;  how  he  should  approach 

>  hour   of  death  ;    how   he   should  deport   himself  in  the   trial 

Raster)  Sunday  Morning,  April  9, 1871.  Lesson  :  Isa.  LX.  Hymns  (Plymouth 
taction):  Nob. &H, 255, «58. 
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through  which  he  went ;  how  he  should  oome  forth  from  th 
sepulchre.  Aud  in  reading  this  sublime  drama  of  history,  one! 
struck  with  the  unconscious  and  exquisite  skill  with  which  tk 
terrible  scenes  of  which  it  is  made  up  are  relieved. 

It  was  a  canon  of  Greek  art,  never  to  represent  pain  and  horror 
with  such  prominence  as,  on  the  whole,  to  overcome  the  sense  of 
pleasure  produced  by  the  drama,  picture  or  sculpture.  It  is  t 
sound  rule  of  art.  And  although  the  recorders  of  these  scenes 
had  no  ideal  of  a  drama  before  their  mind,  and  were  recording 
simply  a  history,  if  they  had  oeen  instructed  m  Athens,  they  could 
not  more  skillfully  have  brought  in  the  points  of  light  and  relief  over 
against  what  otherwise  would  have  been  unredeemed  horror. 

Such  little  touches  as  those  which  were  given  after  the  Savienr 
had  gone  forth  upon  the  way — as,  for  instance,  the  outburst  sad 
tender  greeting  of  the  women — not  only  threw  a  light  on  his  feelings, 
but  also  relieved  our  feelings,  which  would  otherwise  have  ben 
wrought  to  too  great  a  tension.  When  he  is  crucified,  no  details  are 
given.  The  most  shocking  details  of  the  crucifixion  have  been  given 
in  history,  and  have  been  given  in  sermons ;  but  the  inspired  pea- 
men  merely  speak  of  the  events,  and  go  into  no  particulars.  Then 
is  no  casting  of  him  down.  There  is  no  stretching  out  of  the  hands. 
There  is  no  piercing  of  the  feet  with  the  nails.  There  is  no  sound 
of  hammers.  There  are  none  of  these  circumstances  which  a  spnriots 
history  has  doubtless  magnified.  The  record  says,  w  They  crucified 
him" — that  is  all.  And  it  is  sublime  in  its  nakedness  and  simplicity, 
as  well  as  beautiful  in  the  exquisiteness  of  its  art. 

Connected  with  his  crucfixion,  there  has  always  been  a  relief  to 
me  in  the  self-possession  which  was  indicated.  They  put  a  sponge 
upon  a  reed,  with  vinegar,  mixed  with  myrrh.  That  is,  wine  and 
mvrrh  were  mixed,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  an  anaesthetic,  to 
deaden  sensibility.  It  was  something  that  was  given  as  we  give 
chloroform.  He  tasted  it,  but  would  not  take  it.  He  smiled  it 
away.  He  preferred  to  go  through  his  sufferings  in  the  possession 
of  his  unobstructed  faculties.  That  calm  superiority  in  the  hour  of 
extreme  anguish,  always  diffused  a  light  and  relief  over  my  mind. 

And  then,  there  was  the  scene  of  that  touching  conversation  be- 
tween the  Saviour  and  the  thie£  Who  else  would  have  dreamed  of 
such  a  scene  as  that  ?  Who  would  have  dared  to  attempt  it?  Who 
that  attempted  it  could  ever  have  accomplished  it  ?  And  yet,  as  it 
st  and*,  it  is  full  of  relief,  and  full  of  beauty — of  beauty  where  you 
least  would  have  expected  it,  in  the  anguish  of  crucifixion. 

Then,  look  at  the  tender  farewell  which  he  addressed  to  his  moth- 
er.    Most  simple,  most  natural,  and  most  unostentatious,  was  it;  and 
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yet,  there  it  stand*,  an  exquisite  flower,  blossoming  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross. 

Look,  also,  at  the  self-control,  the  love  and  the  divinity,  with 
which  he  breathed  a  prayer  of  sympathy  and  forgiveness  on  those 
that  were  murdering  him.  Nor  is  there  wanting  a  certain  relief  to 
the  tragic  nature  of  the  scene,  in  the  groups  that  surrounded  the 
cross.  On  the  one  side  was  the  group  of  women,  whose  courage  in 
that  hour  was  a  courage  of  love  and  sympathy,  which  rose  superior 
to  the  zeal  and  courage  of  manhood.  For  the  men  shrunk  away,  and 
held  themselves  at  a  safe  distance — with  one  exception :  that  of  the 
feminine  disciple,  John.  He  stood  faithful.  Over  against  the  women 
were  groups  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  gambling  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross.  They  had  done  their  work,  and  while  waiting  they  were 
dividing  the  Saviour's  garments.  They  threw  dice  to  see  who  should 
have  the  whole  one ;  and  the  others  they  separated.  And  it  is  said 
that  they  sat  down  and  watched  him.  Here  were  these  contrasting 
groups — the  women  on  the  one  side,  and  the  hoary  gamblers  on  the 
other,  the  one  watching  with  tender  eyes  of  love,  and  the  other  with 
hard  eyes  of  cruelty. 

And  so,  while  the  central  Figure  is  never  lost,  while  we  never  for 
one  moment  waver  in  our  interest  in  him,  all.  these  unconscious  and 
unintended  touches  relieve  the  stress  of  feeling ;  and  we  read  again, 
and  again,  and  again,  aud  never  are  tired  of  reading,  this  matchless 
scene  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 

I  suppose  the  finer  our  natures  become,  and  the  more  delicate 
are  the  rules  of  criticism  which  we  bring  to  bear  upon  this  history 
of  the  last  hours  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  the  better  it  will  stand 
the  test  of  criticism,  and  the  more  surely  it  will  come  out  evidently 
inspired. 

Where  else,  in  any  drama,  is  there  an  attempt  to  depict  a  God 
coming  from  the  grave  as  a  human  suggestion  ?  It  is  simply  auda- 
cious. Yet,  if  you  will  look  at  this,  you  will,  I  think,  be  struck  with 
the  skill  (not  purposed  skill),  with  the  rare  art,  in  the  best  and  high- 
est use  of  that  term,  that  is  manifested  in  the  conduct  of  this  part  of 
the  history.  It  is  not  a  slight  circumstance,  in  my  judgment,  that 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  not  painted  at  all ;  that  there  is  no  at- 
tempt made  to  paint  it.  The  Saviour  is  presented  to  us  as  lying 
calm  as  marble.  Nor  is  there  a  description  of  the  first  stirrings  or 
ever  he  came  forth  at  the  angel-touch.  There  is  no  depicting  of  these 
things.  All  that  we  know  is  that  when  the  morning  dawned,  and 
they  went  into  the  sepulchre  to  find  him,  he  was  not  there. 

And  it  is  a  beautiful  transition  to  our  conception,  that  angels  are 
introduced  into  the  tomb.    The  management  of  spirits  has  always 
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been  the  test  of  genius;  bat  where  dan  you  find  such 
of  spirits  as  here  ?  Where  can  you  find  angelio  appearmnoes  softt 
Where  can  you  find  demeanor  so  admirable  ?  Where  can  yon  M 
words  so  noble  ?  For,  while  angels  are  represented  as  singing  tf 
the  advent  of  the  Saviour,  they  are  represented  as  sitting  start  n 
the  sepulchre.  Two,  there  were ;  and  we  may  imagine  one  the  tigi 
of  Hope,  and  the  other  the  angel  of  Memory ;  at  if  the  angel  st  lb 
feet  were  tracing  the  history  of  Christ  aa  a  a  man  of  sorrow  mi 
acquainted  with  grief^"  while  the  angel  at  the  head  was  looking  fa 
the  joy  that  was  before  him,  and  into  which  he  was  about  to  enter! 
Where  can  you  find  so  fit  an  appearance  of  angels?  Therein* 
machinery  ;  there  is  no  ostentation ;  there  is  no  undue  prominatt 
given  to  this  feature  of  the  scene.  It  was  just  sketched  in  with  a 
single  stroke. 

And  then,  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour  is  not  represented  m 
much  by  describing  Atm,  as  by  describing  the  effect  which  was  pro- 
duced upon  the  minds  of  those  who  were  cognizant  of  his  resanefr 
tion. 

This  is  rare  art,  and  it  would  take  the  finest  skill  to  carry  it  oat, 
were  it  left  to  skilL  We  shall  not  find,  in  all  this  history,  a  single 
mis-stroke.  The  most<stupenduous  thing  to  be  done,  is  done  fredj, 
and  strongly,  and  perfectly ;  and  yet  it  is  done  Without  a  mistake. 
Not  a  line  could  be  obliterated.  There  is  not  one  misadjustment  It 
agrees  entirely  with  all  that  we  know.  The  more  critical  we  ire, 
the  better.  All  we  know  of  human  nature  is  met,  and  we  are  more 
than  pleased — we  are  surprised — at  every  step. 

Take  the  picture,  for  instance,  of  serenity.  I  do  not  know  where 
I  get  that  feeling ;  but  as  I  read  this  connected  history,  it  seems  to 
me  as  though  the  crucifixion  was  like  one  of  those  summer  thunder 
storms  that  we  have,  in  which  all  the  heavens  appear  to  be  full  of 
darkness,  and  conflict,  and  turmoil.  The  terrible  thunder-cracks  that 
roll  through  the  darkness ;  the  great  striving  winds  that  now  tog 
at  the  trees  which  groan  under  their  hands,  and  that  now  beat  on 
the  house ;  the  hissing  rain ;  all  the  wild  commotion  of  the  elements 
— these  fill  the  soul  full  of  imaginations  and  strange  terrors.  And 
yet,  we  sleep  (I  used  to,  as  a  child),  and  wake,  and  sleep;  and  when 
the  morning  comes,  there  is  not  a  cloud  in  the  air.  It  is  as  if  the 
heavens  were  one  vast  bowl,  or  goblet,  filled  with  the  wine  of  life. 
And  the  sun  seems  steeping  the  very  heavens.  Not  a  leaf  moves 
except  when  a  drop  of  water  falls  from  it  and  changes  its  equipoise, 
And  all  the  birds  sing,  and  all  voices  seem  jubilant,  and  all  the 
earth  seems  refreshed  and  more  beautiful.  And  so  it  affects  me 
when  I  read  of  the  tumult  of  the  crucifixion  on  Calvary,  and  the 
after  quiet. 
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"For  then,  there  are  the  scenes  of  the  garden — the  ministration 
angels ;  the  sweet  surprise  of  the  different  groups  that  came  to 
a  sepulchre.  It  is  all  tranquil  It  is  all  joyful  Previous  to  that 
ent  there  had  been  tumult,  from  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance 
1  the  earth ;  but  when  once  he  has  passed  the  portals  of  the  tomb ; 
hen  once  he  has  come  forth  from  the  sepulchre,  it  is  all  serene ;  it 
i  all  sweet.  It  is  as  it  should  be.  Now  we  can  see  it.  The  Saviour 
as  risen ;  and  all  the  signs  and  tokens  of  his  presence  are  gladness 
knd  radiance  and  peace. 

There  is  an  utter  absence,  I  have  said,  of  any  stage  effect.  The 
mpression  which  Jesus  makes  is  that  of  one  who  is  hovering  between 
Jus  life  and  the  life  to  come.  He  is  of  the  earth,  manifestly ;  he 
wears  a  body ;  he  has  the  appetites ;  he  eats,  he  drinks,  and  he 
ralks;  he  has  flesh  and  bones,  the  genuineness  of  which  he  ex- 
wessly  told  his  disciples  to  ascertain  for  themselves  ;  and  yet  there 
a  in  air  of  distance  about  him.  He  is  not  as  familiar  to  us  as  before 
fiis  crucifixion.  He  seems  to  touch  nothing  with  that  same  human 
lense  of  feeling  that  he  once  did.  There  is  a  sort  of  sacreducss 
ibout  him,  as  though  he  were  on  the  way  up  to  his  spiritual  con- 
Ihioa.  There  is  a  certain  ethereality  which  works  strangeness,  not 
expressed  by  any  formal  statement,  but  coming  upon  us  uncon- 
sciously from  the  artless  narrative. 

He  first  meets  the  group  of  women  who  are  on  their  way  to 
Jerusalem,  and  says,  "  All  hail !"  Then  he  meets  Mary,  who  is 
bewildered  in  the  garden,  and  brings  her  to  a  consciousness  of  his 
presence.  Next,  he  overtakes  certain  disciples  walking  to  Emmaus, 
and  discourses  to  them  in  a  manner  that  seems  to  them  very  strange 
— -weird,  even.  Afterward,  he  makes  himself  known  to  them  at  the 
breaking  of  bread  in  the  house,  and  then  disappears.  And  they, 
hurrying,  rush  back  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  gather  the  disciples  to- 
gether in  a  chamber  apart,  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  and  he  is  present 
"With  them,  and  makes  himself  known  to  them. 

Then,  there  is  that  strange  scene  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of 
Galilee,  where  he  calls  in  the  fishermen  that  have  returned  from 
their  toil,  and  speaks  with  them.  There  is  also  the  mountain  scene, 
"•here  some  five  hundred  gather  together  and  believe  on  him — 
u hat  some  doubted." 

The  account  of  the  ascension  is  matchless  in  grandeur  and  sim- 
plicity; and  it  would  have  been  hazardous  for  Shakespeare  to  at- 
tempt to  depict  such  a  scene.     He  would  have  been  left  far  behind. 

Look  at  the  fact  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  Christ  to  his  dis- 
ciples after  his  crucifixion.  There  was  not  one  of  them  who  doubted 
that  he  had  been  slain.     About  that  there  was  no  question.     In 
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general,  you  will  find  that  there  was  an  interne  bei 

salting  from  alternating  emotion*    Yet,  there  waa  no 

in  the  conduct  of  any  of  them.     There  was  nothing  artiidd  *: 

strange  in  their  demeanor.  If  this  had  been  a  made-ap  history,  virf| 

efforts  would  men  have  made  to  depict  the  effect  produced  oponttt] 

different  temperaments  and  the  different  constitutional  peculisritai; 

of  these  disciples  i    And ' yet,  there  is  no  effort  of  this  kind.   Hunk 

no  artificial  limning.    We  see  just  what  we  might  hare  expected  to 

see,  and  what  we  ought  to  have  expected  to  see. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  historic  management  of  the  scene  in  th 

tomb.  I  have  alluded  to  the  meeting  of  the  disciples  with  thesngek 

But  see  how,  at  the  meeting  of  the  disciples  with  the  Saviour,  tk 

different  avenues  of  conviction  were  opened  in  them  severally.  Tksft 

peculiar  experience  is  described  in  which  there  is  a  violent  strife,  sal 

an  unbelief,  by  reason  of  the  alternations  of  joy  and  of  fear,   ikai 

this  is  graphically  set  forth  in  a  few  words : 

"  And  the j  departed  quickly  from  the  sepulohre  [having  beard  wast  to 
angels  said],  with  fear  and  great  joy ;  [for  they  trembled  and  wen  aatsai 
Neither  said  they  anything  to  any  man.  They  wcreunoonaolonaofanybafr 
around  them,  so  intense  was  their  inward  feeling;  for  they  were  afnUja^ 
did  run  to  bring  his  disciples  word;  and  as  they  want  to  tall  his  Adal* 
behold,  Jesus  met  them,  saying,  All  hail." 

And  in  the  instant  this  wild  excitement,  this  tnmnlt  of  hops  sal 
of  joy  and  of  fear,  culminated  in  conviction.  And  they  fell  downos 
the  ground  before  him. 

••  They  came  and  held  bim  by  the  feet,  and  worshiped  hlra." 

And  yet,  they  were  trembling  all  over,  full  of  awe ;  and  Jem 
saw  it. 

44  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them.  Be  not  afraid:  go  tell  my  brethren  tact 
they  go  into  Galilee,  and  there  shall  they  see  me." 

Then  see  what  a  beautiful  touch  there  is  of  human  nature,  and 
one  that  no  man  ever  would  have  thought  of  who  was  making  up 
this  history.  I  mean  that  little  characteristic  scene  between  John 
and  Peter.  They  heard,  you  know,  some  tidings  about  Christ's  difr 
appearance  from  the  sepulchre,  and  they  started  and  ran  to  the  gar- 
den. They  had  a  race ;  and  John  beat  Peter.  John  could  not  dis- 
guise his  joy :  he  had  to  put  it  in  his  own  narrative  that  be  best 
Peter.  Now,  I  do  not  think  anybody  making  up  a  history  of  this 
event  would  have  put  in  that  circumstance.  And  yet,  I  am  glad  it  if 
in  this  narrative.     On  the  whole,  I  am  glad  that  John  beat  Peter. 

"  Poter  therefore  went  forth,  and  that  other  disciple  [as  John  slwtyi 
called  himself],  and  came  to  the  sepulchre.  So  they  ran  both  together  [net* 
and  neck,  for  awhile] ;  and  the  other  disciple  did  outran  Peter,  and  cum 
first  to  the  sepu  lchre.  And,  he  stooping  down,  and  looking  In,  saw  the  Hm* 
clothes  lying;  yei  went  he  not  in.  Then  cometli  Simon  Peter  foUowisg 
him,  and  went  into  the  sepulchre,  and  seeth  the  linen  olothes  lie*  and  tt* 
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tttpkin,  that  was  about  his  head,  not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes,  but 
Mapped  together  lu  a  place  by  itself." 

I  never  could  imagine  why  there  should  have  been  all  that  par- 
tttnlarity  of  telling  where  the  grave-clothes  lay.  I  never  could  make 
It  teem  that  there  was  any  object  in  it  It  was  the  habit  of  men,  in 
telling  a  thing  which  they  had  seen,  to  tell  it  just  as  they  saw  it  If 
they  were  making  up  a  history  of  the  event,  they  would  not,  per- 
haps, stop  to  put  in  all  these  little  circumstances;  but  if  they  were 
describing  the  scene  as  they  saw  it,  they  would  put  them  in,  and  let 
folks  make  out  of  them  what  they  could. 

There  is  another  scene  in  connection  with  the  first  appearing  of 
Christ  after  his  resurrection,  where  there  is  a  remarkable  manifesta- 
tion of  grief  and  of  love,  which  seems  to  me  in  many  respects  the 
most  exquisite  scene  in  literature.  It  is  that  which  is  narrated  of 
Mary  in  the  garden.  There  is  the  unbelief  of  sorrow,  and  there  is 
the  believing  of  love : 

"Now  when  Jesus  was  risen  early  the  first  day  of  the  week,  he  appeared 
fart  to  Mary  Magdalen."  "Mary  stood  without  at  the  sepulchre  weeping:  and 
M  the  wept,  she  stooped  down,  and  looked  into  the  sepulchre,  and  seeth  two 
mgeJfl  In  white  sitting,  the  one  at  tbe  head,  and  the  other  at  the  feet,  where 
she  body  of  Jesus  had  lain.*9 

Blessed  are  they  who  weep,  and  who  in  their  grief  look  into  the 

lepulchre,  and  who  are  wise  and  inspired  to  see  angels,  even  in  the 

-omb. 

•*  And  they  say  unto  her.  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ?  She  saith  unto 
ihetn.  Because  they  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they 
lave  laid  him.  And  when  she  had  thus  said,  she  turned  herself  back,  and 
aw  Jesus  standing,  and  knew  not  that  it  was  Jesus.  Jesus  saith  to  her, 
Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ?  Whom  seekest  thou  ?  She,  supposing  him  to 
m  the  gardener,  saith  unto  him,  Sir,  if  thou  have  borne  him  hence,  tell  me 
irhere  thou  hast  laid  him,  and  1  will  take  him  away." 

Even  his  death  was  more  precious  to  her  than  the  life  of  any 
>ther  creature. 

*  Jesus  [throwing  all  the  old-time  love  into  his  voice]  saith  unto  her, 
tfary.  She  turned  herself,  and  said  unto  him,  Rabboni ;  which  is  to  say, 
Caster." 

She  did  not  see  his  hand,  nor  his  side ;  but  ah  !  that  tone — she 
i&d  heard  it  before,  and  it  struck  the  old  chord  of  love ;  and  no 
nusic  could  compare  with  that  There  was  just  this  one  breathing 
»f  her  name,  and  love  knew  him,  and  sprang  to  life  and  to  joy. 

There  is  another  scene,  where  we  see  the  conflict  of  fear.  It  is 
me  that  took  place  after  the  disciples  had  walked  with  the  Saviour 
o  Emmaua.  They  had  seen  him ;  and  they  went  back  to  Jerusalem 
Ad  revealed  their  experience  to  the  disciples  that  were  gathered 
ogether  there.  The  doors  were  shut  where  the  disciples  were  as- 
ambled,  for  fear  of  the  Jews.     So  we  see  them  huddled  together  in 
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a  secret  place,  in  the  utmost  obscurity,  doubtless  whispering  rather 
than  talking. 

41  And  as  they  sat  at  meat,  they  [these  disciples  from  Emmaus]  toldvtal 
things  were  done  in  the  way,  and  how  be  was  known  of  them  in  breakiof 
of  bread.  And  as  they  thus  spake,  Jesus  himself  stood  In  the  midst  of  tbm, 
and  upbraided  them  with  their  uu  belief  and  hardness  of  heart,  beciiiisetbcy 
believed  not  them  whioh  had  seen  him  after  he  was  risen;  and  hesaith  onto 
them,  Peace  be  unto  you.  But  they  were  terrified  and  affrighted,  and  n^ 
posed  that  they  had  seen  a  spirit.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Why  are  ye 
troubled?  and  why  do  thoughts  arise  in  your  hearts?  Behold  my  handi 
and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself:  handle  me,  and  see;  for  a  spirit  hath  not 
ilesh  and  l>oiies,  as  ye  see  me  have." 

He  comforts  thorn,  just  'is  a  moiher  comforts  an  affrighted  child, 

soothing  its  fear,  and  bringing  it  to  the  object  which  it  dreads,  and 

making  it  look  at  it  and  handle  it. 

"  Then  were  the  disciples  glad,  when  they  saw  the  Lord." 
Of  course  they  were.     What  simplicity  to  put  that  in!  and  yet, 

how  beautiful  it  is,  being  put  in ! 

"  And  while  they  yet  believed  not  for  joy,  and  wondered,  he  said  mito 
them.  Have  ye  here  any  meat  ?" 

First,  they  would  not  believe  from  fear ;  and  yet  they  did  believe. 

They  believed,  and  yet  they  could  not  believe,  because  it  was  w 

joyful. 

Have  you  never  had  this  experience  yourself?  Have  you  never 
said,  "  This  is  too  good  to  be  true"  ?  Have  you  never  been  so  happy 
that  you  pinched  yourself  to  see  whether  you  were  not  asleep?  Have 
you  never  wished  to  test  the  realitv  of  what  von  believed*'' 

How  continually  has  it  struck  me,  and  how  it  strikes  mc  vet, 
what  simplicity  of  instruments  and  means  there  is  in  this  narrative, 
and  how  little  expenditure  there  is  of  machinery  !  Indeed,  there  is 
no  machinery  in  it.  It  is  desultory,  almost.  It  certainly  is  un- 
studied and  unconscious. 

Then*  is  one  more  instance  which  is  of  interest  in  connection  with 
this  event — that  which  relates  to  Thomas,  with  a  portion  of  whose 
history  I  opened  this  discourse.  After  this  scene  of  the  disciples  in 
the  secret  room  in  Jerusalem,  where  it  is  said  that  Thomas  was  not 
present,  other  disciples  said  unto  him, "  We  have  seen  the  Lord."  No 
man  can  tell  the  exultation  which  must  have  irone  with  the  utterance 
of  that  simple  declaration,  u  We  have  seen  the  Lord." 

Now,  Thomas  was  a  man  of  reason ;  he  was  a  philosopher.  lie 
had  no  objection  whatever  to  believinsr ;  but  he  wanted  proof;  an<l 
he  wanted  the  proof  to  be  of  a  particular  kind.  And  when  all  the 
disciples  were  ajjlow,  he  was  unmoved.  He  knew  them ;  he  knew 
their  nature;  he  knew  their  veracity;  he  could  not  but  have  known 
that  their  testimony  was  sufficient,  at  least,  to  create  a  joyful  pre- 
sumption. But  with  a  sort  of  conceit  and  loftiness,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "They  may  be  imposed  upon,  but  I  cannot  be,"  he  said, 
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"  Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my  finger 
nto.the  priut  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not  be- 
iere." 

It  is  as  if  he  had  said,  "  I  must  be  present  when  I  am  convinced ; 

ind  it   must  be  according  to  my  mind  and  my  nature,  and  not  by 

sympathy,  that  the  evidence  shall  come." 

44  And  after  eight  days  again  hi)  disciples  were  within,  and  Thomas  with 
them :  then  cam©  Jesus,  the  doors  being  shut,  and  stood  in  the  midst,  and 
laid.  Peace  he  unto  you." 

How  singularly  full  of  peace  Christ  was,  both  in  the  last  hours 
preceding  his  crucifixion,  and  afterward,  every  time  that  he  met  his 

disciples ! 

44  Then  saith  he  to  Thomas,  Reach  hither  thy  finger,  and  behold  my  hands ; 
ind  reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my  side ;  and  be  not  faithless, 
but  believing." 

"  It  was  too  much  for  poor  Thomas.    He  cried  out, 

44 My  Lord  and  my  God !" 

Well,  Thomas  was  a  good  fellow,  after  all.     He  did  not  mean 

any  harm.     He  had  a  heart  in  him.     lie  only  had  a  touch  of  vanity. 

He  was  not  going  to  believe  because  others  did.    Jesus  came  to  him 

with  that  sweetness,  and   tenderness,  and   beautifulness :   and  the 

moment  he  saw  Jesus,  he  could  not  resist  another  instant,  and  he 

cried  out, 

44  My  Lord  and  my  God." 

Thank  Thomas  for  that. 

u  Jesu*  saith  unto  him,  Thoinas,  because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  host  be- 
lieved :  blessed  are  they  that  huvr  not  seen  me,  and  yet  have  believed." 

This  is  not  a  rebuke  of  the  desire  to  have  physical  evidence  of 
physical  farts,  at  all ;  nor  is  it  a  rebuke  of  Thomas  for  desiring  to 
identify  the  Saviour  past  all  mistake ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
was  an  inward  feeling  which  inspired  that  rebuke  of  Christ.  It  is 
is  if  he  had  said,  "  After  living  so  many  years  with  me ;  after  ex- 
periencing the  intimacy  and  the  enduring  love  that  you  have ;  after 
knowing  all  that  you  have  known,  was  there  nothing  in  your  hope, 
was  there  nothing  in  your  love,  was  there  nothing  in  the  probabili- 
:ies  of  the  history  of  my  bearing  toward  the  other  disciples,  was  there 
lothing  in  you  that  was  touched  by  their  testimony?"  It  was  a 
•eproach  to  the  love  of  Thomas.  Christ  as  much  as  said,  "If  ye  had 
oved  me,  Thomas,  as  I  have  loved  you,  you  would  have  needed  no 
>ther  evidence.  The  intuition  of  love  would  have  made  you  sure, 
»*hen  you  heard  one  and  another  and  another  bear  testimony  that 
[,  your  Lord  and  Master,  had  risen." 

The  scene,  looked  at  in  this  light,  is  inexpressibly  beautiful  to 
ne,  I  am  touched  by  this  appeal  of  the  Saviour  for  belief  to  the 
leepest  part  of  our  nature,  and  not  to  the  eyes  nor  the  hands. 
LTiough  these  are  proper  instruments  to  be  employed  in  ascertain- 
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tag  the  truth,  yet,  a*  between  Mends,  the  heart  ought  to  inteiynt 
As  between  friends,  testimony  ought  to  be  received,  and  oold  proofc 
of  a  physical  nature  ought  not  to  be  insisted  upon. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  go  into  all  the  details  of  this  ^fituhMit 
part  of  the  history,  covering  the  first  few  days  after  the  resurrectks 
of  Christ;  but  I  ask  you  whether,  if  yon  look  at  it  oloaely,  you  ess 
conceive  of  anything  more  transcendent?  Can  you  conceive  of  As 
revelation  of  a  risen  Christ  to  his  disciples,  under  oiroumstSDCCi 
more  fit,  and  in  ways  that  would  touch  more  perfectly  your  sense  of 
poetry,  your  sense  of  affection,  your  sense  of  dignity,  or  your  seme 
of  fidelity  Xo  duty  ?  Is  it  not  rare  in  limning,  and  exquisite  in  color- 
ing ;  and  chiefly,  is  it  not  striking  for  simplicity  ?  And  how  much  of 
effect  is  brought  out  with  how  little  eflbri  1  For,  one  might  mi 
over  all  this  history  of  the  few  days  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
in  certain  moods,  and  be  little  affected  by  it;  one  might  go  through 
the  whole  of  it, 'in  an  external  state,  and  not  have  a  single  point 
strike  him ;  but  the  moment  that  a  man  comes  into  a  state  of  red 
susceptibility,  the  moment  that  his  higher  feelings  are  developed,  it  m 
is  full  of  meaning,  and  its  contents  are  not  less  than  marvelous  to 
him. 

Well,  then,  is  this  a  fictitious  history  ?  Is  it  a  myth  1  One  of 
the  recent  theories  by  which  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels  is  sought 
to  be  done  away  with,  is  that  there  were  certain  occurrences,  that 
these  occurrences  were  magnified  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  that  they 
were  recorded  thus  magnified,  and  that  they  were  handed  down  to  a 
later  period  as  real  facts  of  history ;  whereas,  they  were  only  a  bun- 
dle of  myths.  But  where  before  was  there  ever  a  mythical  history 
that  so  far  outran  the  best  things  which  philosophy  or  art  could  do! 
Where  before  was  there  ever  a  history  born,  as  it  is  said,  by  the 
brooding  of  superstition  or  ignorance  among  the  common  people, 
which  was  able  to  unfold  such  a  transcendent  vision  of  the  Divine 
Being,  under  circumstances  so  critical,  and  where,  to  follow  nature, 
would  so  mark  the  highest  efforts  of  genius,  if  it  were  the  work  of 
genius  alone? 

But  if  this  be  simply  the  recital  of  facts,  then  what  must  those 
facts  have  been?  If  the  narrative,  in  its  almost  raggedy  art  lesgnesa, 
with  the  various  elements  thrown  together  without  any  attempt  to 
produce  a  scenic  or  tragic  effect  is  so  transcendently  beautiful,  what 
must  the  scenes  themselves  have  been !  And  what  an  unanswerable 
argument  is  here,  to  those  that  can  appreciate  it,  of  the  authenticity 
of  this  part  of  the  history  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour ! 

Now,  for  ourselves,  there  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  historical  ai^ 
gument  for  Christ,  which  is  good,  and  to  be  studied.    It  is  neither 
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to  be  undervalued  nor  to  be  made  too  much  of.  It  is  the  appeal  of 
exterior  facts  to  the  interior  reason.  It  is  the  same  argument  with 
which  we  ply  the  documents  that  remain  of  the  history  of  Rome,  or 
of  the  history  of  Greece,  or  of  the  history  of  the  Oriental  Empire. 
All  the  Gospels  submit  themselves  to  the  same  historic  tests.  Nor 
ought  we  to  fear.  For  there  is  that  in  these  narratives  which  will 
defy  destruction.  So  much  that  is  beautiful,  so  much  that  yet  trans- 
cends our  power  to  conceive  by  the  imagination,  so  much  that  is  in 
the  highest  degree  superhuman,  is  there,  that  it  is  incredible,  utterly, 
that  it  should  not  have  happened.  Historic  tests  and  processes 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  may  for  a  time 
cloud  it,  may  for  a  time  disturb  the  regularity  of  men's  belief  in  it, 
but  in  the  end  they  cannot  but  confirm  this  history  of  a  supernatural 
event. 

I  would  not,  then,  undervalue  your  reading  of  historical  argu- 
ments for  proof  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  life,  and  of  the  events  con- 
nected with  it,  and  recorded  of  it ;  but  there  is  to  be  found  here 
evidence  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  without  this  external  historical 
argument.  There  is  that  to  which  the  Saviour  himself  alludes,  in 
his  appeal  to  Thomas,  to  whom  he  said,  as  it  were,  "You  believe  be- 
cause you  have  seen  me.  You  have  had  sensuous  evidence  [the 
equivalent  of  historical  evidence] ;  you  have  believed  according  to 
ordinary  rules  of  belief,  by  which  men  judge  of  lower  truths — 
truths  of  fact,  and  truths  of  science.  Blessed  are  they  that  believe, 
not  having  seen.  Blessed  are  they  that  have  had  such  a  recognition 
of  the  divine  element,  that  they  believed,  not  simply  by  physical  or 
historical  proof,  but  by  their  own  moral  intuition  and  inward  per- 
ception." The  evidence  which  rises  above  all  others,  is  that  of  per- 
sonal experience.  The  highest  faculties  are  concerned  in  it — and  in 
their  holiest  hours.  It  is  the  testimony  of  our  very  best  manhood 
in  its  ripest  conditions.  Not  when  we  are  turmoiled  in  the  world, 
not  when  pride  is  striving,  not  when  our  lower  nature  is  in  the 
ascendancy,  do  we  ever  show  sensibility  to  evidence  in  respect  to 
the  divinity  of  Christ.  It  is  impossible,  in  a  war  of  words,  in  a  con- 
flict of  arguments,  in  the  jealousies  and  hatreds  which  come  up  be- 
tween men,  to  reach  the  highest  evidence  of  Christ's  divinity.  But 
when  once  life  has,  as  it  were,  not  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  but  for  fear 
of  evil,  shrunk  back  into  a  room  by  itself ;  when  we  are  gathered, 
as  the  disciples  were,  where  Christ  is  accustomed  to  meet  us — then 
it  ib  that  he  comes  and  says  personally  to  us,  "  Peace  be  unto 
you."  It  is  in  those  hours  when  we  have  the  advantage  of  our 
best  nature  in  the  best  circumstances,  that  Christ  manifests  himself 
to  us.     That  Lb  the  time  when  the  best  part  of  our  nature  rises  up, 
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and  pleads  that  it  may  be  true  that  Christ  is  a  reality,  and  that  all 
the  aspirations  and  yearnings  of  the  soul,  and  all  its  joys  in  antici- 
pation, may  not  be  as  a  baseless  vision. 

This  is  a  true  evidence.  Though  it  is  as  possible  to  pervert  H  » 
any  other  evidence ;  though  a  heated  imagination  may  suppose  itself 
to  know  in  whom  it  has  trusted,  and  be  mistaken ;  yet  all  things  of 
this  kind  do  not  work  any  diminution  in  the  force  of  the  reality. 
Where  one  is  in  the  upper  moods,  in  the  deepest  moods,  in  the  best 
moods  ;  where  the  soul  is  most  aroused  in  its  noblest  parts  ;  where 
Christ  appears  to  us,  and  says  individually  to  us,  "  Peace  be  unto 
you ;"  or  where  he  speaks  other  words  of  love,  and  all  things  re- 
spond to  the  divine  touch — there  is  evidence  which  no  man  can 
gainsay,  who  wishes  to  know  himself.  It  may  not  be  evidence  to  yon 
that  another  believes  it,  but  that  should  be  the  best  evidence  to 
you  which  you  have  in  yourself! 

The  highest  evidence  of  Christ  and  his  divinity  can  only  be 
given  to  one  person  at  a  time.  It  is  gathered  out  of  each  per- 
son's  own  heart-life  and  heart-experience.  I  think  I  may  say  fear- 
lessly and  joyfully  that  hundreds  and  thousands — hundreds  within 
the  scope  of  your  knowledge — have  lived  with  this  inward  testi- 
mony of  a  risen  Christ  in  their  own  moral  experience,  and  have  lived 
above  the  world,  you  being  witnesses.  You  know  that  that  noble 
woman,  your  mother,  lived  by  the  sight  of  something  which  yon 
did  not  see.  There  was  a  vision  to  her.  You  remember  it.  What 
strange  serenity  she  manifested  in  darkness  and  trouble!  What 
wondrous  sweetness  of  patience  she  exhibited  under  untold  exaspera- 
tions !  What  singular  fidelity  was  shown  by  her  when  all  motives 
to  fidelity  seemed  gone,  and  every  motive  to  the  reverse  conduct 
seemed  regent !  You  remember  that  mother,  that  wife,  that  sister, 
who  seem  hanging  in  your  memory  almost  like  sainted  spirits,  who 
did  not  touch  the  earth  so  much  as  to  soil  the  foot.  You  believe 
that  their  life  was  hid  in  Christ,  and  that  they  lived  by  a  faith  that 
worked  by  love.     And  would  you  dispossess  yourself  of  that  belief 

if  you  could  ?     Would  vou  take  out  from   yourself  the  recollection 

.  »  • 

that  those  who  are  dearest  to  you  believed  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  their  very  God,  and  lived  and  died  in  the  strength  of  that  faith? 
Would  you  wipe  out  that  fact  if  you  could  ? 

Have?  you  not  seen  persons  that  were  not  nearly  connected  with 
you  ;  persons  that  were  in  poverty  ;  persons  that  were  in  sickness; 
persons  that  were  in  all  manner  of  misfortunes ;  persons  that  were 
in  obscurity  ;  persons  that  were  eminent  in  suffering ;  persons  that 
walked  in  the  world  almost  without  any  of  its  fruitions  and  fruits— 
have  you  not  seen  such  persons  who  yet  walked  victoriously  and 
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Bongfully  ?  The  wretches  and  the  outcasts  are  often  happier  than 
the  most  favored  sons  of  fortune.  It  is  the  harp,  or  the  viol,  or  the 
lute,  that  makes  music  in  mansions  of  pleasure  and  saloons  of  wealth ; 
but,  after  all,  there  is  no  such  wondrous  spiritual  joy  as  you  find  in 
the  hut  and  the  hovel ;  and  the  dying  pauper  in  the  poor  house  may 
have  more  music  in  his  soul  than  the  richest  son  of  pleasure  has  ever 
known  in  the  resplendent  mansions  of  his  wealth. 

Such  arguments  are  but  poor  in  statement,  I  know ;  but  they  are 
great  in  experience.  I  do  not  believe  a  sensitive,  yearning  moral 
nature  can  stand  in  the  presence  of  one  who  knows  in  whom  he  has 
trusted,  and  who  is  full  of  this  unconquered  and  unconquerable  faith 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  be  himself  infected  with  a  holv 
sympathy  with  that  same  faith  and  that  same  belief 

Why  should  men  want  to  cast  away  this  belief?  Do  men  desire 
to  cast  off  their  raiment  in  winter,  when  ugly  storms  howl  and  rage  ? 
Do  men  wish  to  break  down  the  door  of  the  protecting  house  and 
let  all  the  severity  of  the  weather  in  ?  When  hunger  gnaws,  do 
men,  on  a  voyage,  desire  to  hurl  into  the  sea  the  food  that  attracts 
their  appetite  ?  When  men  are  suffering  the  pangs  of  sickness,  and 
all  the  throes  of  fever  are  upon  them,  do  they  desire  to  press  away 
the  physician's  hand  that  bears  the  relieving  medicine  ?  Men  covet 
these  things.  And  what,  in  the  round  earth,  is  there  that  a  man 
needs  which  Jesus  has  not  offered  in  himself,  who  comes  to  us,  not 
to  condemn  but  to  save,  not  to  judge  us  but  to  love  us  into  purity ; 
who  comes  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost ;  who  speaks  with  matchless 
wisdom  to  those  that  will  listen  to  his  voice  ;  who  walks  with  all  the 
grandeur  of  a  God  ;  who,  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  mother's  love, 
goes  through  the  scenes  of  earthly  suffering ;  who,  more  and  more 
marvelous  to  the  very  good,  dawns  again  from  the  grave,  brighter 
than  a  morning  star,  and  sheds  the  beams  of  peace  around  about 
him;  who  fills  all  his  disciples  with  overpowering  joy;  and  who 
goes  among  men  blessing  those  that  believe  in  him  though  they  have 
not  seen  him,  relieving  sickness,  redeeming  men  from  the  power  of 
misfortune,  lifting  them  above  temptation,  crowning  them  with  a 
holy  courage,  helping  them  to  live  lives  of  faith,  and  enabling 
them  in  their  last  hours  to  rejoice,  the  heart  singing  while  the  body 
perishes — the  inward  man  being  renewed  while  the  outward  man  is 
decaying  ? 

Who  does  not  desire  such  a  faith,  such  a  holy  strength,  such 
nourishment  of  all  that  is  best  in  him  ?  Let  them  seek  to  hew  down 
this  shadowy  truth  of  life  who  will ;  as  for  me,  I  stand  under  the 
branches  of  that  holy  hope  of  the  Son  of  God,  my  Lord  and  my 
Saviour.     If  this  he  idolatry,  I  will  face  the  universe  with  my  Idol, 
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and  will  perish,  if  need  be,  in  the  proclamation  off  my  confident*  ■ 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Joy  and  Strength  of  life, 

**  Whom  hare  I  in  heaven  but  thee?  and  there  if  none  upon  earth  (hakl 
desire  besides  thee." 

Do  not  be  afraid,  then,  to  trust  utterly;  and  if  you  waver,  2 
you  permit  your  heart  to  be  discouraged  and  despondent!  if  yti 
fall  down  low,  and  lower,  to  mere  physical  evidence!  if  yon  abandoa 
this  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  God*  striving  with  your  spirit,  this 
moral  sensibility  to  Jesus  Christ,  remember  that  your  Master,  ysl 
one  day,  may  say  to  you  as  he  said  to  Thomas, 

M  Blessed  are  they  that  hare  not  seen,  and  jet  hare  bettered." 
On  this  very  joyful  day — a  day  that  I  love  because  it  is  joyfal— 
let  us  fill  our  houses  full  of  gladness.  Let  us  to-day  speak  to  oar 
children  of  the  beauty  of  Christ  and  the  joyfulness  of  Christ  Let 
us  banish  every  ray  of  darkness.  Let  us  keep  out  every  alternative 
thought.  Let  us  look  up.  We  are  the  children  of  light,  on  tins 
blessed  day.  Our  Lord  is  risen ;  he  has  ascended ;  he  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  us.  Let  us  keep  that  bright  side,  that  blos- 
soming beauty  and  glory  of  Christ,  filling  our  own  hearts  and  oar 
own  habitations,  to-day,  full  of  gladness;  may  we  say  one  to  so- 
other, "  Our  Lord  is  risen."  And  may  it  be  in  our  own  hearts  that 
he  shall  have  risen — risen  never  again  to  go  down,  but  to  give  » 
light  in  life,  in  death,  and  in  immortality. 


«•» 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Grant  unto  us,  this  morning,  our  heavenly  Father,  that  invitation  of  is* 
Spirit,  that  welcome,  by  which  we  shall  know  that  we  are  remembered.  we 
cannot  bridge  the  distance  between  us  and  thee,  ourselves.  Nor  hare  we 
strength  to  fly  through  all  the  space.  We  cannot  lift  ourselves  into  the  con- 
ception of  thy  glory,  nor  of  the  estate  of  the  blessed.  Condescend  unto  m. 
thou  that  dost  seek  and  save  the  lost.  Come  to  us,  and  bring  us  the  sufr 
gestion  of  thy  life,  of  thy  love,  of  tbine  holy  habitation,  and  of  the  rait 
which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.  Illumine  our  hearts,  to-day,  thtt 
we  may  not  be  discouraged  in  our  pilgrimage ;  that  we  may  not  ootmt  the 
truth,  by  which  we  have  thus  far  been  sustained,  as  a  cunningly  devised 
fable ;  that  it  may  not  elude  our  thought,  nor  escape  the  grasp  of  our  nature 
day  by  day.  For  we  need  to  have  a  perpetual  resurrection  in  ourselves  of 
faith  and  hope  and  love.  And  we  rejoice  to  come  to  thee  this  morning— the 
morning  that  brings  to  us,  tenderly  and  afresh,  the  concourse  of  thoughts 
and  prayers  and  joys  of  all  thy  people  throughout  the  earth*  We  desire  to 
come  to  thee  this  morning,  when  before  our  minds  rises  clearly  the  thought 
of  tby  triumph,  of  thy  blessed  resurrection,  of  thy  supreme  and  ssrene  joy, 
and  of  the  bewildering  fear  and  gladness  and  struggle  of  all  thy  disciple* 
who  lost  thee,  and  found  thee,  und  knew  it  not.  We  desire  to  come  to  thee 
this  morning,  O,  cur  ascended  Saviour  I  Thou  that  hast  said  that  thy  Jfcther 
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our  Father,  and  that  thy  God  was  our  God ;  thou  that  hast  bound  us  unto 
thee  by  tbe  ties  of  love  and  promise;  thou  that  hast  witnessed  to  us  a  thous- 
and times,  in  thought  and  in  feeling ;  thou  that  hast  twined  thyself  around 
•bout  the  experiences,  most  sacred,  of  our  inward  life;  thou  that  hast  sus- 
tained ufl  in  outward  conflict  and  in  trouble ;  thou  that  hast  helped  us  to  seek 
our  household,  as  we  do  our  joy,  with  the  heavenly  light;  thou  that  hast  sent 
in  stars  to  shine  in  the  hours  of  our  darkness ;  thou  that  hast  taught  us  to 
love,  and  all  the  meaning  of  loving,  and  its  everlasting  course— we  draw  near 
to  thee  to  rejoice,  and  offer  thanksgiving;  to  make  known  all  our  gladness, 
not  in  words  (for  no  language  can  speak  that  which  our  hearts  can  experi- 
ence) but  by  laying  our  souls  open  to  thy  sight.  We  draw  near  to  thee,  'this 
morning,  as  our  Brothtr,  our  Exemplar,  our  Friend  above  all  friends,  our- 
Leader,  our  Forerunner,  our  Mediator,  our  Saviour,  our  God.  And  we 
give  to  thee  all  that  we  can  give  to  any.  When  we  have  cast  before  thee 
our  thought  of  reverence,  and  of  worship,  and  of  fidelity,  and  our  innermost 
affection,  there  is  nothing  left— nothing  stronger,  nor  purer,  nor  higher— 
that  we  can  offer  to  any  other  one.  It  is  to  thee,  and  yet  to  the  Father.  It 
to  to  thee,  and  yet  to  tbe  Spirit.  We  do  not  uuder»taud  the  mystery  of  the 
God-head.  We  know  that  when  our  hearts  are  lifted  up  to  worship  thee, 
there  is  no  jealousy  between  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  and  that  all 
the  little  we  can  do,  is  accepted  with  in  Unite  grace.  For  as  a  father  pitieth 
his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him.  And  thou  dost  pity  our 
ignorance,  and  our  want  of  scope  in  understanding.  Though  we  are 
entangled  in  many  thoughts,  and  find  the  places  that  are  void  and  that  are 
dark  to  be  vast  in  comparison  with  the  points  of  light  in  true  knowledge, 
we  know  enough  to  love ;  and  there  is  everlasting  ground.  We  love  thee. 
O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  thou  hast  taught  us  to  love.  We  are  as  branches  of 
the  vine.  We  take  from  thee  our  nutriment.  We  bring  forth  fruit  by  rea- 
son of  that  which  thou  dost  give  unto  us.  We  are  saved  by  thee,  and  yet  by 
ourselves  also.  For  thou  dost  work  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  thy  good 
pleasure. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  thou  wilt  grant,  this  morn- 
ing, that  every  one  in  thy  presence  may  have  fresh  occasion  to  bless  thee. 
We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  every  one,  this  morning,  may  be  able  to 
consecrate  himself  afresh  in  love  to  Him  that  loved  him  even  unto  death, 
and  has  now  risen,  and  is  on  high  a  pleading  Saviour.  Grant,  we  pray  thee, 
that  every  one  this  morning  may  be  able  to  overcome  fear  and  easily  beset- 
ting sin,  and  to  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  renounce  every  form  of  sin 
whatsoever,  and  to  draw  near  with  humble  boldness  unto  thee,  to  receive 
thy  blessing,  and  to  rejoice  in  thee. 

And  may  we  again,  this  morning,  begin  with  fresh  zeal,  with  a  new  and 
holler  hope,  with  more  radiant  aspiration,  and  with  a  purer  faith,  to  serve 
thee.  We  commend  ourselves  to  thee,  thou  All-seeing  Love,  by  reason  of 
our  weakness.  Thou  knowest  it  altogether.  Better  than  we  know,  thou 
knowest  all  these  things,  and  all  other  things  that  relate  to  our  welfare. 
And  we  commend  ourselves  to  thee  by  reason  of  our  infirmities.  Thou 
knowest  them.  And  we  commend  ourselves  to  thee  by  reason  of  our  sins. 
Thou  knowest  transgression.  Thou  dost  perfectly  understand  where  weak- 
ness ends,  and  where  transgression  begins.  Thou  seost  what  things  have 
been  treasured  up,  and  what  sin  upon  sin  bos  been  committed.  We  do  not 
attempt  to  hide  ourselves.  It  is  in  the  searching  of  thine  eye  that  we  have 
help.  We  cannot  live  except  under  thy  forgiveness,  and  in  thy  great  grace. 
And  we  plead,  this  morning,  not  what  thou  bast  done,  but  what  thou  art. 
We  plead,  not  thy  history  upon  earth,  but  thy  heart  in  heaven.  We  plead, 
not  thine  atoning  work,  but  the  love  which  led  thee  to  atone,  which  <  ver 
lives,  and  which  is  a  living  power. '  We  plead  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  reconcil- 
ing the  world  unto  himself. 
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And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  It  may  not  be  In  our  own  strength,  fore* 
■ingle  moment,  that  we  shell  fancy  that  we  stand*  but  altogether  la  the  toft 
and  tenderness,  in  the  pity  and  fidelity,  in  the  great  grace,  of  theliord  Jem 
Christ,  our  Saviour.  And  who  shall  harm  us  If  we  stand  thus  encircled  tf 
thloe  arm.  Who  need  fear  to  lire,  who  need  fear  to  die,  who  need  fear  to 
appear  before  the  judgment  seat,  that  has  thy  protection?  If  we  are  la  lata, 
what  can  harm  us?  Nothing  can  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Ood  which » 
in  Christ  Jesus. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  quicken  those  that  tore  thee,  to  love  mom 
Comfort  those  who  are  beginning  to  experience  affection.  Though  it  bt 
little,  may  it  be  as  the  morning  star.  And  we  pray  that  they  may  bar* 
day  by  day,  renewed  and  increasing  experience  of  the  goodness  of  Chrtotto 
them. 

If  there  are  those,  this  morning,  who  feel  that  they  hare  fallen  back  sat 
enwrapped  themselves  with  carnal  and  secular  influences,  and  who  desire, 
to-day,  to  oast  off  all  earthly  incumbrances,  and  renew  their  oonseorsttos, 
ohl  as  they  stretch  out  their  hands  in  desire  and  prayer,  hear  thou  then, 
and  bring  them  in  with  great  grace  and  lenity,  rery  near  to  thyself.  And 
may  they  hear  thee  vail  them  by  name.  And  may  they  honor  thee.  And 
may  they  rejoice  in  thee  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ  those  who  ere 
without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world.  Why,  at  this  blessed  tins, 
irradiated  with  so  much  hope  and  joy,  should  any  be  without  their  portion' 

Oh !  deliver  those  that  are  bound,  and  those  that  are  ensnared,  and  these 
that  are  out  of  the  way,  and  bring  them  again  to  the  Shepherd  and  Btohop 
of  their  souls.  And  unite  us  together,  not  outwardly,  but  In  the  inward  set 
spiritual  communion  which  thou  dost  grant  unto  thy  children.  Enooursgei 
by  the  same  hope,  actus  ted  by  the  same  purposes,  tried  by  the  same  tenipto- 
tions,  falling  under  the  dominion  of  the  same  sins,  and  redeemed  from  the* 
thrall  by  the  same  precious  love  and  faithfulness,  may  we  all  walk  together 
in  uuity,  more  and  more  uuited  by  charity,  as  we  draw  near  to  the  golden 
gate.  And  by  and  by,  when  we  sball,  one  by  one,  step  out  from  this  eerthlj 
life,  may  we  bear  the  sounds  of  heaven ;  and  may  they  be  as  music  to  w; 
and  may  all  our  darkness  disappear ;  and  may  the  light  that  shall  know  no 
dimness,  dawn  upon  us,  and  extend  from  horizon  to  horizon. 

And  in  thy  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  those  whom  we  hare  tort, 
but  shall  be  found  again ;  with  the  general  assembly,  and  with  the  Chares 
of  the  first-born ;  with  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect— in  this  company  of 
the  redeemed,  ourselves  redeemed,  we  will  give  the  praise' of  oursafrsttos 
to  the  Father,  the  Son,  aud  the  Holy  Spirit,  evermore,    Amen* 
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M  But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness ;  and  all 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you."— Matt,  vi.,  83. 


What  things  ?  They  are  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  context, 
d  may  be  briefly  summed  up  by  saying  that  ail  secular  necessities 
d  wants  will  be  provided,  for — food,  raiment,  shelter — in  general, 
b  means  of  livelihood.  It  is  declared  that  the  true  way  to  gain  a 
tnfortable  livelihood  in  this  world,  is  not  to  seek  our  lowest  wants 
th  our  highest  feeling,  and  with  our  best  time,  and  with  greatest 
xiety,  but  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness  first ; 
d  that  all  these  other  things  will  be  drawn  on  in  the  train  of 

At. 

In  this  remarkable  passage  of  our  Saviour's  teaching  there  is  the 
»ar  annunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  aud  special  providence, 
tere  is  the  declaration  of  God's  personal  care  for  us  creatures  of 
a  human  family — of  the  whole  great  family  of  man 

L  It  is  not  the  doctrine,  here,  that  men  should  imitate  birds,  or 
it  they  should  leave  themselves,  as  flowers  do,  to  the  ministration 
natural  law.  In  other  words,  the  indolence  of  patient  waiting  is 
t  inculcated,  as  it  might  seem  to  some,  reading  hastily,  that  it  was. 
ie  economy  of  this  world  is  such,  under  the  divine  government, 
it  the  very  smallest  and  the  least  powerful  things  are  sufficiently 
red  for  and  supplied,  each  in  its  sphere  ;  each  within  the  reach  of 
3  appropriate  instruments  that  are  stored  up  in  it. 

The  worm  is  organized  so  that  it  has  in  its  nature  the  moans  of 
cing  care  of*  itself  The  higher  insects  are  organized  so  that  they, 
o,  are  able  to  take  care  of  their  necessary  wants.  And  the  bird  is 
^anized  so  that  it  takes  care  of  itself  by  the  appropriate  use  of  its 
n  organs.  And  the  very  vegetable  kingdom  is  orgauized  in  such 
gray  that  it  feeds,  and  thrives,  and  develops,  and  shoots  forth  all 
beauty. 

Now,  in  that  economy  by  which  God  has  arranged  the  universe 
that  each  thing  in  its  own  sphere  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself, 
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and  is  eared  for;  in  that  economy  by  which  the  lowest  and  the  lent 
are  amply  provided  for,  shall  God  forget  to  take  care  of  the  highest 
and  the  best  ?  That  is  the  argument  It  is  an  appeal  to  men's  ob- 
servation. 

It  is  not  an  appeal  of  this  kind:  "Do  not  work,  and  do  not 
plan  ;  stand  still  and  wait,  and  you  shall  be  fed.  The  birds  in 
cared  for,  and  the  lilies  are  cared  for,  and  you  shall  be  cared  for" 
How  is  the  bird  cared  for  ?  He  gets  up  early  in  the  morning, 
and  goes  a-hunting,  and  looks  after  seeds  and  insects.  He  is  csred 
for  so  that  he  has  in  his  own  sphere,  in  himself^  the  preparation  for 
supplying  his  wants.  How  is  the  lily  cared  for  ?  It  pushes  its  roots 
down  deeper  and  deeper,  and  pushes  its  stem  up  further  and  further, 
and  draws  its  nourishment  from  earth  and  air.  In  its  own  blind  way 
it  enterprises.  Such  is  the  structure  of  the  world,  sUch  is  the 
divine  wisdom  manifested  in  the  creation  of  things,  that  everything, 
from  sphere  to  sphere,  down  to  the  lowest,  is  provided  with  means  for 
self-care.  And  the  Master  says,  "Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they! 
And  has  God  forgotten  to-jwrovide  for  you  ?  Has  he  not  clothed  yot 
with  proper  power  ?  Has  he  not  given  you  equal  opportunity?  Hss 
he  not  constructed  the  laws  of  the  universe  in  such  a  way  that  if  yon 
put  forth  your  power  you  will  succeed  as  well  as  all  creatures  below 
you  ?  Are  you  not  as  wise  as  a  worm  ?  And  shall  a  worm  do  better 
than  you  ?  Are  you  not  equal  to  a  bird  ?  And  shall  a  bird  surpass 
you  ?  Are  your  reason  and  your  skill  therein  all  for  nothing?"  No. 
By  as  much  as  you  are  more  highly  organized,  by  so  much  your 
chances  multiply.  By  as  much  as  the  lowest  and  least  thing  in  creation 
umkT  God's  administration  is  able  to  maintain  itself  in  comfort,  by  bo 
much  shall  the  highest  organization  in  his  government  be  amply  able 
to  take  care  of  itself.  Therefore  do  not  fret.  It  does  not  say,  nor  is  it 
intimated,  that  you  shall  not  work  nor  plan.  "  Take  no  thought'  — 
that  was  translated  at  a  time  when  the  word  thought  siguified 
tmxioHS  thought.  Do  not  therefore  be  uneasy  and  disturbed,  taking 
that  kind  of  hot  thought  which,  rolling  round  and  round,  bums 
wherever  it  touches,  and  by  which  men  brood  over  their  troubles- 
over  those  things  that  are  not  troubles,  but  that  they  fear  will  be ; 
fbr  two-thirds  of  all  our  suffering  and  friction  in  life  lies  in  the 
imagination — in  the  things  which  we  create  for  the  morrow  and  the 
next  day.  In  the  present,  everybody  is  able  to  stand  up  and  bear 
what  comes  to  him.  It  is  the  things  that  we  anticipate  which  we 
cannot  bear.  And  it  is  against  this  dread  of  things  in  the  future 
that  the  Saviour  utters  the  words,  "Take  no  thought"— no 
anxiety,  no  fret,  no  worry. 

It  is  a  declaration,  then,  of  a  providence  which  has  personal  su- 
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ision,  which  cares  for  the  least  things,  and  much  more  cares  for 
rery  highest ;  and  which  not  only  cares  for  them,  but  has  pro- 
1  means,  and  will  maintain  the  provision,  by  which  everything 
s  order  and  place  shall  live  and  be  happy. 
L  It  does  preclude  two  things :  First,  absorption  in  the  lower 

of  life  ;  and,  second,  wear  and  tear  of  mind  in  the  performance 
orldly  functions.  We  are  forbidden  to  seek  first  our  food  and 
.ent,  and  our  bodily  comforts — that  is,  "first"  as  being  transcendent 
aportance  in  our  estimation.  Secular  prosperity  ought  not  to  be 
idered  the  chief  thing  for  us.  We  are  forbidden  to  turn  all  the 
is  of  our  natures  downward.  Inspired  of  God,  continually  di- 
al by  Providence,  we  are  to  seek  something  better  than  the  per- 
ble.  We  are  not  forbidden  to  seek  that :  for  it  must,  in  one 
ect,  precede  everything  else  in  the  order  of  time.  That  is,  a  man 
t  eat,  or  he  will  not  live  to  be  a  man.  He  must  be  clothed,  or 
er  will  overtake  him  and  destroy  him.  He  must  have  slicker, 
le  storm  will  bring  with  it  suffering  and  disaster  and  death.     So 

in  the  mere  matter  of  time  we  must  first  see  to  it  that  we  have 
ly  life  and  bodily  health.  But  first  in  emphasis,  in  priority  of 
>rtance,  is  not  the  body  or  its  wants,  but  that  which  the  body 
ies.  The  soul,  the  character,  the  manhood — that  is  first.  In 
ing  all  our  lower  wants  we  are  to  do  it,  not  with  anxiety. 
■Lnd  here  is  an  incidental  testimony  of  the  real  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
which  many  have  supposed  to  be  a  pain-bearing  message — a 
em  of  religion  in  which  the  ascetic  principle  was  wholesome. 

according  to  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  we  are  to  steer  away 
i  it  We  are  not  to  fret  ourselves  with  anxieties.  We  are  not 
ear  pains  if  we  can  legitimately  get  away  from  them.  The  fruit 
be  Spirit  is  joy,  peace,  long-suffering.  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is 
pain. 

H.  The  declaration  of  our  Saviour  here  does  not  seem  to  imply  a 
)le  indiscriminating  divine  providence  in  which,  or  under  which, 
wise  and  the  unwise,  the  good  and  the  bad,  all  are  treated  alike. 

true  that  the  sun  rises  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust ;  but  it 
i  not  treat  them  exactly  alike.  It  is  true  that  the  rain  falls  on 
good  and  on  the  bad  just  alike;  but  it  does  not  do  the  same 
g  to  both.  The  rain  falls  on  sand,  and  leaves  saud ;  and  the  rain 
i  on  soil,  and  leaves  a  large  crop  behind  it.  And  God's  sun  rises 
ndustrious  men  to  equip  them,  and  on  lazy  men  to  shame  them. 
ieds  its  light  and  warmth  upon  everything  alike ;  but  what  it 
a,  depends  upon  what  receives  it.  And  there  is  a  special  divine 
ridence  which  comes  to  all  men ;  but  it  does  not  affect  them  alike, 
those  that  are  working  in  one  way,  and  in  a  lower  way,  it  still  is 
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and  is  cared  for;  in  that  economy  by  which  the  lowest  and  the  lent 
are  amply  provided  for,  shall  God  forget  to  take  care  of  the  highest 
and  the  best  ?  That  is  the  argument  It  is  an  appeal  to  men's  ob- 
servation. 

It  is  not  an  appeal  of  this  kind :  "  Do  not  work,  and  do  not 
plan  ;  stand  still  and  wait,  and  yon  shall  be  fed.  The  birds  are 
cared  for,  and  the  lilies  are  cared  for,  and  yon  shall  be  cared  for.* 
How  is  the  bird  cared  for  ?  He  gets  up  early  in  the  morning, 
and  goes  a-hunting,  and  looks  after  seeds  and  insects.  He  is  cared 
for  so  that  he  has  in  his  own  sphere,  in  himself  the  preparation  for 
supplying  his  wants.  How  is  the  lily  cared  for  ?  It  pushes  its  roots 
down  deeper  and  deeper,  and  pushes  its  stem  up  further  and  further, 
and  draws  its  nourishment  from  earth  and  air.  In  its  own  blind  way 
it  enterprise*.  Such  is  the  structure  of  the  world,  such  is  the 
divine  wisdom  manifested  in  the  creation  of  things,  that  everything, 
from  sphere  to  sphere,  down  to  the  lowest,  is  provided  with  means  for 
self-care.  And  the  Master  says,  "Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they  f 
And  has  God  forgotten  to-provide  for  you  ?  Has  he  not  clothed  you 
with  proper  power  ?  Has  he  not  given  you  equal  opportunity?  Has 
he  not  constructed  the  laws  of  the  universe  in  such  a  way  that  if  you 
put  forth  your  power  you  will  succeed  as  well  as  all  creatures  below 
you  ?  Are  you  not  as  wise  as  a  worm  ?  And  shall  a  worm  do  better 
than  you  ?  Are  you  not  equal  to  a  bird  ?  And  shall  a  bird  surpass 
you  ?  Are  your  reason  and  your  skill  therein  all  for  nothing?"  No. 
By  as  much  as  you  are  more  highly  organized,  by  so  much  your 
chances  multiply.  By  as  much  as  the  lowest  and  least  thing  in  creation 
under  God's  administration  is  able  to  maintain  itself  in  comfort,  by  so 
much  shall  the  highest  organization  in  his  government  be  amply  able 
to  take  care  of  it  sell  Therefore  do  not /ret  It  does  not  say,  nor  is  it 
intimated,  that  you  shall  not  work  nor  plan.  "  Take  no  thought " — 
that  was  translated  at  a  time  when  the  word  thought  signified 
anxious  thought.  Do  not  therefore  be  uneasy  and  disturbed,  taking 
that  kind  of  hot  thought  which,  rolling  round  and  round,  burns 
wherever  it  touches,  and  by  which  men  brood  over  their  troubles — 
over  those  things  that  are  not  troubles,  but  that  they  fear  will  be  ; 
for  two-thirds  of  all  our  suffering  and  friction  in  life  lies  in  the 
imagination — in  the  things  which  we  create  for  the  morrow  and  the 
next  day.  In  the  present,  everybody  is  able  to  stand  up  and  bear 
what  comes  to  him.  It  is  the  things  that  we  anticipate  which  we 
cannot  bear.  And  it  is  against  this  dread  of  things  in  the  future 
that  the  Saviour  utters  the  words,  "  Take  no  thought " — no 
anxiety,  no  i'ret,  no  worry. 

It  is  a  declaration,  then,  of  a  providence  which  has  personal  su- 
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pervision,  which  cares  for  the  least  things,  and  much  more  cares  for 
the  very  highest;  and  which  not  only  cares  for  them,  but  has  pro- 
vided means,  and  will  maintain  the  provision,  by  which  everything 
in  its  order  and  place  shall  live  and  be  happy. 

IL  It  doea  preclude  two  tilings :  First,  absorption  in  the  lower 
ends  of  life ;  and,  second,  wear  and  tear  of  mind  in  the  performance 
of  worldly  functions.  We  are  forbidden  to  seek  first  our  food  and 
raiment,  and  our  bodily  comforts — that  is,  "first"  as  being  transcendent 
in  importance  in  our  estimation.  Secular  prosperity  ought  not  to  be 
considered  the  chief  thing  for  us.  We  are  forbidden  to  turn  all  the 
forces  of  our  natures  downward.  Inspired  of  God,  continually  di- 
rected by  Providence,  we  are  to  seek  something  better  than  the  per- 
ishable. We  are  not  forbidden  to  seek  that :  for  it  must,  in  one 
respect,  precede  everything  else  in  the  order  of  time.  That  is,  a  man 
must  eat,  or  he  will  not  live  to  be  a  man.  lie  must  be  clothed,  or 
winter  will  overtake  him  and  destroy  him.  He  must  have  shelter, 
or  the  storm  will  bring  with  it  suffering  and  disaster  and  death.  So 
that  in  the  mere  matter  of  time  we  must  first  see  to  it  that  we  have 
bodily  life  and  bodily  health.  But  first  in  emphasis,  in  priority  of 
importance,  is  not  the  body  or  its  wants,  but  that  which  the  body 
carries.  The  soul,  the  character,  the  manhood — that  is  first.  In 
fceking  all  our  lower  wants  we  are  to  do  it,  not  with  anxiety. 

And  here  is  an  incidental  testimony  of  the  real  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel, which  many  have  supposed  to  be  a  pain-bearing  message — a 
system  of  religion  in  which  the  ascetic  principle  was  wholesome. 
But  according  to  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  we  are  to  steer  away 
from  it.  We  are  not  to  fret  ourselves  with  anxieties.  We  are  not 
to  bear  pains  if  we  can  legitimately  get  away  from  them.  The  fruit 
of  the  Spirit  is  joy,  peace,  long-suffering.  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is 
not  pain. 

IEL  The  declaration  of  our  Saviour  here  does  not  seem  to  imply  a 
simple  indiscriminating  divine  providence  in  which,  or  under  which, 
the  wise  and  the  unwise,  the  good  and  the  bad,  all  are  treated  alike. 
It  is  true  that  the  sun  rises  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust ;  but  it 
docs  not  treat  them  exactly  alike.  It  is  true  that  the  rain  falls  on 
the  good  and  on  the  bad  just  alike;  but  it  does  not  do  the  same 
thing  to  both.  The  rain  falls  on  sand,  and  leaves  sand  ;  and  the  rain 
falls  on  soil,  and  leaves  a  large  crop  behind  it.  And  God's  sun  rises 
on  industrious  men  to  equip  them,  and  on  lazy  men  to  shame  them. 
It  sheds  its  light  and  warmth  upon  everything  alike;  but  what  it 
does,  depends  upon  what  receives  it.  And  there  is  a  special  divine 
providence  which  comes  to  all  men ;  but  it  does  not  affect  them  alike. 
To  those  that  are  working  in  one  way,  and  in  a  lower  way,  it  still  is 
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a  providence-;  but  they  do  not  make  oat  of  it,  and  it  does  not  mab 
out  of  them,  what  a  providence  does  that  comet  to  men  who  are  nm, 
and- wise  morally. 

The  declaration  is  a  twofold  one.  It  is  a  declaration  of  a  super- 
intending providence,  but  of  a  providence  ooupled  on  our  part  with 
obedience  to  law. 

Our  Saviour  annunciated  in  various  ways,  and  by  various  illus- 
trations, this  law  of  God's  provident  care  and  government  If  you 
want  to  be  under  this  providence,  and  avail  yourselves  of  it,  then 
seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  so,  or 
then,  or  thus,  all  things  will  be  added  to  you.  He  does  not  Bay  to 
men,  "Stand  in  your  places  trusting  in  God,  and  he  will  take  care 
of  the  lame  and  the  lazy."  That  is  man's  wiftTiin.  The  divine  maxim 
is :  Stand  in  the  proper  sphere,  and  put  all  your  power  in  the  noblest 
service,  and  then,  so  acting,  God's  providence  will  bless  you  in  every- 
thing else.  It  is  not  an  unconditional  promise,  or  an  indismmintt- 
ing  providence  that  will  release  men  from  all  care,  and  all  Borrow, 
and  all  want.  It  is  the  declaration,  by  implication,  of  the  truths  of 
God's  providence,  and  of  the  fact  that  it  works  with  those  that  sim 
toward  the  best  things.  It  is,  in  other  words,  identifying  providence 
and  natural  law.  Providence  is  but  another  name  for  natural  law. 
Natural  law  itself  would  go  out  in  a  minute  if-  it  were  not  for  the 
divine  thought  that  is  behind  it  All  laws  would  fell  imbecile,  and 
would  perish,  if  it  were  not  for  the  energizing  will  of  the  divine  mind 
behind  them.  Laws  are  but  instruments  by  which  God's  purposes 
are  being  worked  out  in  the  world. 

Now,  the  implication  of  our  Master  is  this:  that  those  who 
work  for  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness— that  is,  as  1 
understand  it,  those  who  take  their  reason  and  highest  moral  facul- 
ties, and  aim  with  them  for  the  best  purposes  of  life — not  only  will 
be  sure  to  succeed  in  the  thing  itself,  but  will  draw  after  it  all  that 
lies  below  or  behind.  The  greater  includes  the  less ;  so  that  if  a  man 
desires  honor,  integrity  precedes  honor ;  if  a  man  desires  wealth, 
benevolence  leads  to  wealth ;  if  a  man  desires  physical  pleasure, 
virtue  is  the  road  to  physical  pleasure.  By  the  highest  we  find  the 
gateway  to  the  lowest.  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,"  and  ail  those  things  which  the  body  wants,  or  the 
lower  nature  wants,  shall  be  added — and  in  innocuous  forms;  be- 
cause they  come  under  the  regulating  influences  of  the  moral  sense 
and  the  experienced  life. 

The  sum  of  the  teaching,  then,  is  this :  Let  every  one  make  hw 
superior  moral  duties  paramount.  Then  let  him  not  fret  concerning 
his  bodily  necessities  and  wants,     God's  providence  is  such  that  the 
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greater  duty  will  include,  when  performed  in  its  fruition,  all  that  is 
subordinate.  And  upon  this  foundation  I  proceed  to  make  some 
points  of  application. 

1.   There  is  a  divine  government  that  regards  the  welfare  of  in- 
dividual men.     This  is  implied  in  the  belief  of  a  God  that  sustains 
the  order  of  nature.     I  suppose  no  man  willfully  rejects  the  belief 
of  a  special,  present  providence,  taking  care  of  every  particular  of 
our  lives.     No  man,  certainly,  objects  to  that  on  account  of  its  dis- 
agreeabieness.     I  apprehend  that  those  who  reflectively  reject  it,  do 
so  with  regret     It  certainly  is  something  which  one  should  wish  to 
believe.     It  is  a  thing  to  be  desired.     No  person,  in  his  hours  of 
conscious  weakness,  when  he  realizes  the  great  sphere  in  which  he 
is  acting,  and  the  mighty  forces  that  are  wheeling  around  about 
him ;  no  man,  when  he  feels  his  own  insignificance,  can  help  yearn- 
ing, it  seems  to  me,  to  have  it  so.     A  man  is  baffled  when  he  looks 
into  the  future,  and  sees  how  poor  his  perceptions  are,  and  considers 
how  imperfect  his  business  vaticinations  are.     And  he  has  the  feeling 
that  it  would  be  transcendent  I  y  blessed  to  be  under  the  care  of  a 
God  who  thinks  for  us  ;  who  takes  the  thread  of  our  life  and  spins 
it  out  to  the  long  length  necessary  for  our  welfare  ;  who  takes  the 
blossoms  of  our  life,  and  fructifies  them,  and  brings  them  to  fruit. 

But  men  say,  "  It  does  not  stand  to  reason,  and  it  is  not  conso- 
nant with  observation — with  what  we  actually  see  in  life.  For  we 
perceive  that  everything  comes  by  law ;  and  that  if  a  man  fulfills 
law  he  is  blessed,  while  if  he  does  not  fulfill  law  he  is  not  blessed. 
Therefore,  to  preach  the  doctrine  that  there  is  a  special  providence 
that  intei  feres  with  and  interrupts  law,  and  makes  it  something  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is,  in  the  stated  order  of  things,  destroys  the 
foundation  of  men's  experience  and  the  results  of  their  observation." 
They  say,  "  It  is  true  that  God  governs  the  world  by  laws ;  and 
these  laws  are  constant  and  immutable ;  and  if  men  obey  they  reap 
the  fruit  of  obedience,  while  if  they  disobey,  they  reap  that  other 
fruit.  And  as  to  God's  substituting  in  their  place  a  government  of 
favoritism,  or  a  specialty  of  direct  divine  volition,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  this.     All  the  presumptions  are  against  it" 

We  do  not  say  that.  We  do  not  say  or  think  that  the  spe- 
cial providence  of  God  is  one  that  supersedes  law,  or  that  it  im- 
pletes  it,  and  makes  it  what  it  was  not  in  its  plan  and  economy. 
We  do  not  say,  either,  that  there  is  interjected  between  laws  a 
divine  fructifying  power.  We  do  not  undertake  to  say  what  the 
divine  providence  is.  But  we  do  undertake  to  say  that  the  Scripture 
teaches  that  the  divine  providence  acts  by  law,  and  through  law,  and 
not  under  it  nor  over  it,  nor  existing  by  the  destruction  of  it.     It  is 
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simply  a  provision  by  which  they  who  obey  to  the  measure  of  their 
strength  in  their  respective  spheres,  and  take  the  laws,  and  hold 
the  closest  to  them,  will  find  that  they  are  most  brought  under  the 
benefits  of  divine  providence.  There  is  a  sustaining  power  that 
blesses  obedience. 

Look,  how  men  reason  on  this  subject.  They  say,  "Natural 
laws  are  all  that  we  know — great  natural  laws."  What  do  you 
mean  by  great  natural  laws  ?  "  Well,  the  natural  laws  by  which 
the  globe  coheres ;  by  which  it  moves ;  by  which  the  seasons  come; 
natural  laws  as  they  are  interpreted  through  chemistry,  as  they  are 
interpreted  in  physics ;  all  the  laws  that  are  interpreted  on  the 
globe."  But  is  that  the  only  thing  that  the  Lord  made — this  great 
globe,  which  is  his  footstool  ?  Is  not  man  a  part  of  this  globe?  Is 
there  not  more  of  nature  inside  of  man  than  there  is  outside  of  him? 
What  is  there  that  is  worth  anything  in  this  world  outside  of  man? 
Everything  else  is  shucks,  husks.  Man  is  the  fruit  that  everything 
has  at  last  culminated  in.  All  the  process  of  evolution  and  develop- 
ment, from  what  theories  soever  you  study  it,  culminates  in  man. 
And  if  you  want  to  study  nature,  study  human  nature.  Study  man- 
kind ;  and  what  you  find  of  the  divine  economy  there,  is  the  economy 
of  God's  natural  law.  Not  brute  matter,  not  the  great  law  of  physi- 
cal force,  is  the  richest  field  for  investigation ;  but  human  nature,  with 
endless  variations  and  combinations. 

The  divine  providence  is  a  providence  that  conforms  to  the  laws  of 
nature  which  it  has  made;  and  it  conforms  to  the  laws  of  the  human 
family  which  are  its  children.  What  is  the  law  then?  Is  it  that  one 
cannot  help  another  ?  Is  that  the  result  of  experience  and  of  philoso- 
phy in  interpreting  the  laws  of  nature  ?  Cannot  human  nature  do  any- 
thing ?  Does  every  person  stand  still  and  say — the  mother  to  the  babe, 
and  the  father  to  the  child,  and  the  school-teacher  to  the  scholar,  and 
the  master-artist  to  the  artist-pupil — u  I  am  unable  to  do  anything  for 
you"  ?  Does  the  world  go  upon  the  theory  that  everything  is  fixed? 
Do  men  say  to  each  other,  "  There  are  great  natural  laws :  obey  them, 
and  vou  will  he  able"  to  take  care  of  yourself.  Do  not  come  to  me"? 
Does  the  master  mechanic,  when  the  apprentice  comes  to  him  and 
says,  "I  want  to  learn  this  trade,"  say,  "This  trade  consists  of  the 
application  of  natural  laws  :  now  apply  natural  laws,  and  you  will 
learn  it.  Do  it  yourself"?  Cannot  the  master  help  the  apprentice? 
Cannot  one  man  teach  another  how  to  make  a  barrel,  or  a  hat,  or  a 
house,  or  a  ship,  or  a  picture,  or  a  statue?  Is  it  so  that  you  cannot 
use  natural  laws?  Is  it  so  that  we  are  walking  powerless  in  the 
midst  of  these  great  agencies  of  matter,  and  that  no  man  can  make 
any  variation  in  his  life  and   experience?     Docs  not  the  history  of 
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he  race  show  that  men  have  the  power  of  using  natural  laws — some 
to  that  they  die  in  the  poorhouse,  and  others  so  that  they  die  in  a 
iome — some  alone  amid  the  squalor  of  vice,  and  others  amidst 
ingels  from  above  and  from  below,  angels  of  the  family  and 
ingels  of  heaven  ?  Is  there  not  evidence  on  every  hand  that  they 
who  use  natural  laws  in  right  ways  will  be  blessed  thereby? 
]&  it  not  demonstrated  to  us  continually,  that  there  is  a  system  of 
latural  laws  which  adapts  itself  to  your  nature  and  my  nature ;  to 
jrour  will  and  my  will ;  to  your  reason  and  my  reason ;  to  your  power 
>f  combination  and  my  power  of  combination  ?  All  the  heaven  and 
ill  the  earth  are  a  part  of  the  one  great  natural  law.  And  the  ex- 
perience of  human  life  is  this :  that  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  whether  natural  laws  are  used  by  rational,  intelligent  beings, 
free  to  choose  or  to  refuse,  or  whether  they  are  not  used  at  all. 

More  than  that,  because  I  cannot  make  one  hair  of  my  child 
white  or  black,  because  I  cannot,  by  crying  or  teaching,  add  one 
cubit  to  his  stature,  cannot  I  make  any  difference  in  the  fate  of  that 
child  ?  Does  not  my  example  and  experience  change  his  circum- 
stances ?  and  cannot  I  guide  him  ?  Steering  amidst  natural  laws 
on  every  side,  does  it  make  no  differenae  what  I  do  to  my  children  ? 
While  I  do  not  destroy  natural  law,  I  stand  by  them,  and  first 
train  them,  and  afterwards  advise  them,  and  then  influence  them ; 
and  it  is  my  vitality  that  makes  natural  laws  in  the  case  of  my  chil- 
iren  minister  to  their  prosperity  all  the  way  down.  And  yet,  with 
this  in  every  household,  with  this  in  every  store,  with  this  in  every 
shop,  with  this  on  every  ship,  with  this  in  every  phase  of  national 
life,  men  are  standing  up,  white-faced,  apparently  without  a  drop  of 
blood  in  their  veins,  or  a  particle  of  sympathy  with  actual  life  in 
iheir  souls,  saying,  "  Oh  !  first  find  out  natural  laws,  and  obey  them. 
Hiat  is  the  best  way.  You  can  get  at  nothing  else !"  With  this 
picture ;  with  life  for  a  perpetual  parable ;  with  that  which  you  see 
n  your  own  experience,  and  in  the  experience  of  others,  do  not  you 
lee  that  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  whether  natural 
aws  have  a  palpitating  heart  behind  them,  and  a  guiding  intelli- 
gence over  them?  Do  not  you  see  that  natural  laws  are  barren  and 
ruitless  till  they  are  taken  hold  of  by  human  volition  ?  And  yet, 
nen  still  reason  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  special  providence. 
rhey  say,  "  It  is  absurd  to  teach  that  the  divine  will  does  anything. 
Natural  law  does  everything."  It  is  a  lie !  Every  wise  household 
pronounces  it  false.     Every  organized  business  pronounces  k  false. 

Well,  since  man  is  so  strong  that  he  can  make  all  natural  laws 
erve  him,  he  saddles  them,  and  rides  them.  They  are  his  bow,  by 
virion  he  projects  the  golden  arrow  of  success.     Natural  laws  are 
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means ;  they  are  servants ;  and  what  they  do  depends  upon  Iff] 
they  are  used  The  elements  essential  to  a  successful  life  are 
law,  human  volition;  and  intelligence.  Yon  cannot  separate 
A  man  is  made  mighty,  and  is  carried  through  civilisation  by  tWr 
use.  And  will  you  come  in  and  tell  me  that  the  most  helpless  beag 
in  the  universe— -more  helpless  than  the  mother  or  the  father; 
helpless  than  the  statesman;  more  helpless  than  a  general;  mow 
helpless  than  a  bird,  even,  is  God?  Does  he  say,  "  I  made  the  worii, 
and  set  it  in  motion,  and  forgot  to  keep  hold  of  it,  and  it  has  go* 
out  of  my  hand,  and  all  I  can  do  is  to  wind  it  up  and  keep  it  a-gon& 
I  wish  I  had  the  power  to  control  it  I  see  that  father  down  that 
using  all  these  wonderful  agencies  that  I  put  into  this  world;  ail 
the  laws  which  I  ordained  obey  him ;  and  he,  through  these  instru- 
mentalities, is  able  to  bless  his  family.  I  wish  I  could  bless  my 
children  on  earth,  too "?  Away  with  any  such  idea  as  that  God 
stands  behind  laws,  and  must  not  touch  them  ;  as  that  he  is  outside 
of  his  world,  and  must  not  meddle  with  it  There  is  nothing  in  tfck 
world  so  imbeoiU  as  such  a  God  as  that,  except  the  fool  who  made 
the  conception  of  it  All  this  show  of  science,  all  this  pretention 
modernism,  all  the  wonderful  revelations  of  natural  law,  and  whit 
not,  which  undertake  to  exclude  God  from  the  globe,  are  unphflo- 
sophical,  are  unscientific,  and  are  perpetually  answered  by  the  living 
experiences  of  mankind.  And  we  have  only  this  to  say :  that  if  God 
is  comparable  to  the  average  of  ordinary  men  and  women,  he  can 
meddle  with  natural  laws ;  and  he  does,  for  your  benefit  and  for 
mine.  And  it  does  not  destroy  the  economy  of  the  globe  that  he 
does  do  it. 

Do  you  suppose,  when  wool  is  put  on  the  wheel  of  the  old  house- 
wife (some  of  you  may  remember  the  days  when  such  a  thing  wis 
known),  and  she  spins  it  out  in  long  threads,  that  it  is  a  violation  of 
natural  law,  because  the  wool  was  made  to  grow  on  a  sheep's  back? 
It  was  made  to  grow  on  a  sheep's  back  at  first,  for  him ;  but  after- 
wards it  was  designed  to  serve  you.  And  is  it  a  violation  of  natural 
law  that  the  shuttle  carries  the  thread  backward  and  forward  to 
make  cloth  for  you  ?  No.  Natural  law  is  a  weaver.  God  meant 
that  it  should  be.  And  all  through  the  world  natural  laws  are  not 
like  wax  candles,  standing  up  and  burning  at  one  end,  unable  to 
stir  or  do  a  thing.  They  are  subtle.  They  split  into  endless  appli- 
cations. They  may  be  used  in  numberless  ways.  They  take  on 
human  thought,  and  they  take  in  human  feeling.  They  serve  those 
that  know  how  to  persuade  them.  The  most  subtle,  and  the  most 
used  of  all  agencies  are  these  natural  laws,  by  which  men  build  up 
and  take  down;  by  which  they  bring  within  their  reach  all  that  the 
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land  can  do,  and  all  that  the  eye  can  discover.  And  what  is  it  but 
lie  control  of  the  human  spirit  over  natural  law  ?  And  is  God  less 
ban  a  man  ?    Is  he  not  even  as  big  as  a  philosopher  ? 

If^  then,  any  of  you  have  been  shaken  from  your  confidence  in 
special  providence  by  the  scientific  sciolism  of  the  day,  I  beseech  of 
fou  to  think  again. 

2.  While  there  is  a  divine  special  providence,  it  does  not  set 
wide  any  natural  law.  It  proceeds  according  to  natural  laws,  and 
works  by  them.  It  is  in  fulfillment  of  our  highest  duties  to  moral 
aw  that  God's  providence  meets  us.  In  other  words,  we  arc  not 
&  trust  to  divine  providence  until  after  we  have  exhausted  the  re- 
KHirces  of  our  own  knowledge.  And  in  general,  divine  providence 
will  work  from  the  law  which  you  accept,  and  to  which  you  arc 
nost  obedient.  The  best  way  for  a  man  to  be  rid  of  sickness,  is 
jo  ao  observe  natural  laws  as  not  to  get  sick.  God's  special  provi- 
lence  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  temperate.  If  you  would  nave 
ieliverance  in  any  emergency,  study  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions in  which  you  are.  Avail  yourself  to  the  uttermost  of  every 
resource.  The  more  you  exert  your  own  power,  the  more  you  study, 
ind  the  more  nearly  you  obey  all  natural  laws,  the  nearer  will  you 
rome  to  God.  It  is  out  of  those  very  laws  that  operate  in  the  spheres 
where  you  are  working  that  God  will  show  his  face.  It  is  out  ot 
those  laws  that  he  will  reach  forth  his  hands;  and  he  will  employ,' not 
simply  the  laws  that  surround  you,  but  the  laws  that  are  in  you. 
And  your  will  is  to  be  operative.  God  will  work  in  you  to  will  and 
to  do  of  his  good  pleasure ;  and  that  will  give  you  deliverance. 

So,  then,  the  doctrine  of  divine  special  providence  does  not  set 
aside  natural  laws.  Neither  does  it  set  aside  human  volitions.  It 
does  not  say  to  men,  "  Stand  and  see  the  will  of  God  performed  for 
you."  If  God's  special  providence  succors  you,  it  succors  you 
through  yourself,  It  awakens  the  reason.  It  directs  the  will.  It 
inspires  industry.  And  he  is  helped  of  God  who  has  learned  to  help 
himself.  The  doctrine  of  special  providence  does  not  protect  indo- 
lence. On  the  contrary,  as  its  conditions  imply  the  use  of  one's 
own  faculties,  in  the  belief  that  God  watehes,  and  that  God  sym- 
i*athizes,  and  that  God  helps  those  that  help  themselves,  it  tends  to 
enterprise,  to  fidelity,  and  to  unremitting  endeavor. 

3.  The  whole  experience  .of  the  world,  even  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  corroborates  and  illustrates  the  declaration  of  our 
Saviour — namely,  that  law  and  providence  are  on  the  side  of  the 
highest  moral  qualities.  In  other  words,  the  man  that  aims  at  the 
noblest  manhood  will  secure  the  most  of  all  the  things  that  lie  be- 
low manhood. 
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'*  Seek  ye  firet  the  kingdom  of  God  and  hfi  righteousness,  and  all  thai  W^1 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  ■  ■»  j : 

If  you  get  tli em,  you  get  them  with  a  great  deal  more.  Anil  ltt. 
say  that  while  there  is  a  vague  acceptance  of  this,  there  is  apt  ti  1^ 
be  a  skepticism  about  it.  Men,  just  at  the  point  where  they  in 
obliged  to  choose  between  integrity  and  purity  of  character  aoi  Ui:-* 
success,  are  apt  to  fall  from  the  higher,  and  seek  success  first,  ud  Jn  i 
say,  u  Afterwards  we  will  whip  round  and  get  character  and  integ- 
rity." But  the  experience  of  the  world  is  that  they  who  seekjW 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  draw  the  largest  tnin 
of  common  worldly  blessings  with  them. 

A  contrary  idea  arises  from  those  epochs  of  controversy  and  of 
conflict  which  have  originated  from  irregularities  in  life,    There  ire 
times  when  men  are  thrown  out  of  their  normal  conditions— times 
of  war,  times  of  revolution,  times  of  persecution — when  nothing  seems 
acting   in   the  sphere  of  law,  uninterruptedly,  and  all.  connection 
between   cause  and  effect   appears   at   fault.     Under  such  circum- 
stances a  man  may  dwell  in  his  highest  manhood,  and  yet  dwell  in 
the  wilderness.     And  even  in  regard  to  what  are  the  more  excep- 
tional cases,  if  you  measure  human  life  by  the  happiness  which  men 
enjoy  in  it  (and  that  is  the  popular  measure),  I  aver  that  the  out- 
casts and  those  that  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake,  not  only 
obey  the  command  to  rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad,  but  are  gladder 
than  men  who  are  in  worldly  prosperity.     Take  a  man  who  is  living 
for  the  exaltation  of  moral  principle  ;  take  a  man  who  is  giving  him- 
self for  a  noble  cause,  whatever  it  mav  be.     One  man  gives  himself 
to  temperance  ;  he  seeks  to  deliver  his  fellows  from  the  thrall  of  vio- 
lent passions  ;  and  he  neither  amasses  wealth  nor  seeks  to  exalt  him- 
self in   life,     lie   lives  poorly.     By  and  by  his    frugality  becomes 
poverty.     Another  man  has  lived  prosperously,  luxuriously,  royally. 
He  seeks  physical  pleasure,  and   he  gets  it.     And   if  you   take  the 
gauge  of  those  two  men's  hearts,  <»od  knows,  and  you  know,  that 
the   man   who  has  lived   for   a  great  moral  end,  sacrificing  every 
earthly  hope,  has  had  more  hours  irradiated  with  happiness  than  the 
man  who  has  lived  for  the  gratification  of  his  lower  nature.    He  may 
have  been  a  poor  man  ;  but  he  has  reaped  more  real  enjoyment  in  the 
world  than  the  self-indulgent  man  who  seemed  to  have  evervthing 
his  own  way.     For  the  power,  of  being  happy  does  not  consist  in 

what  vou  have. 

"  A  man's  life  consistoth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he 
possesseth." 

It  depends  upon  how  many  chords  there  are  in  a  man's  heart 
which  vibrate  to  the  touch  of  joy ;  and  a  man  who  is  obese  in  a 
lower  prosperous  life  is  all  the  time  covering  up  those  noblest  chords 
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3rom  which  the  highest  happiness  resounds ;  while  a  man  who  lives 
For  a  noble  end  by  noble  motives,  and  keeps  his  conscience  clear  and 
clean,  has  touched  in  him,  by  airy  hands,  chords  that  give  forth 
music  such  as  is  never  known  to  the  lower  nature. 

Take  a  man  who  has  run  through  the  whole  career  of  influence 
and  power  in  politics,  and  in  the  better  kinds  of  them — those  that 
.mix  a  certain  sort  of  integrity  and  patriotism  with  the  service  of 
of  the  State ;  take  a  man  who  has  been  advanced,  step  by  step,  and 
has  gone  through  the  Legislature,  and  has  got  to  Congress,  and  has 
risen  from  the  House  to  the  Senate,  and  has  at  last  come  to  the  Vice- 
presidency  (that  is  usually  fatal  to  any  man),  and  has  perhaps 
touched  the  Presidency ;  take  a  man  who  gives  his  whole  life  to  am- 
hitions  which  lead  him  into  circumstances  where  he  is  continually 
stirred  up  with  malign  feelings — take  such  a  man,  and  review  his 
history.  Look  at  the  elements  of  his  experience— all  the  care,  all 
the  fear,  all  the  collisions,  all  the  weariness,  all  the  disappointments, 
all  the  suspicions,  all  the  envies,  all  the  jealousies,  all  the  bitter  ha- 
treds, all  the  fiery  turmoils,  all  the  emergencies,  which  he  has  gone 
through,  and  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  fortify  himself,  and  fight  in- 
numerable adversaries,  some  attacking  him  from  beneath,  some 
pouring  hot  shells  on  his  head  from  above,  some  on  one  side,  and 
ome  on  another,  giving  him  battle.  Trace  the  life  of  such  a  man, 
f  living  in   his  lower  nature,  and   he  is  all  his  life  long  going 

0  be  happy,  going  to  be  happy,  and  going  to  be  happy,  and  you 
ill  find  that  the  happiness  to  which  he  attains  is  not  to  be  compared 
ith  the  happiness  of  the  humble  man  who  devotes  his  life  to  some 
mevolent  object.  I  do  not  believe  that  of  the  men  who  rise  to  the 
ghest  places  in  public  life,  one  in  a  hundred  is  to  be  envied,  if  hap- 
ness  is  to  be  the  test  It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  to  be  pitied, 
ther.  But  Garrison,  who  was  regarded  as  a  poor  wretch,  who  was 
tied  by  other  men,  who  was  accommodated  with  eggs  that  nobody 
inted,  who  was  all  his  life  a  foot-fall  under  fools9  feet,  and  who  was 
mted  up  and  down — I  venture  to  say  that  he  had  more  happiness, 
>re  exhilaration  (more  during  his  persecution,  to  say  nothing  of 
e  joys  of  his  old  age)  that  made  him  say,  u  I  would  give  more  for 
e  such  hour  as  this  than  for  a  round  year  of  common  enjoyments — " 
renture  to  say  that  he  had  more  such  happiness  than  the  most  success- 

1  man  in  political'  life.  The  fact  is  simple :  If  you  play  on  the 
ords  in  the  top  of  a  man's  head,  you  get  music  the  sweetest  and 
e  longest  prolonged ;  and  if  you  play  on  basilar  chords,  they  are 
11,  and  snap  heavily,  and  the  music  is  poor  in  quality  anyhow.  If 
u  take  the  exceptional  cases  of  men  that  are,  for  the  sake  of  in- 
frity  and  principle,  persecuted  and  cast  out,  there  is  more  joy  in  a 
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prison  than  in  the  palace  that  is  over  it  There  was  more  Joy  oil 
cross  than  among  the  barbarous  soldiers  that  had  the  power  to  «■ 
cify  the  Holy  One.  There  is  often  more  joy  in  men  that  are  poor  tba 
among  the  rich.  There  is  more  joy  in  those  that  give  their  lift  nl 
their  everything  than  in  those  that  are  rich  because  they  gift 
nothing.  • 

"Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  thai 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you  [by  and  by]. 

I  never  knew  a  man  yet  who  had  not  the  means  of  paying  fcr 
his  keeping  in  one  hotel— Greenwood.  Everybody  will  reach  that 
And  until  you  get  there  you  need  not  be  a  bit  afraid.  Ton  will 
always  have  strength  to  get  to  the  grave.  Men  act  aa  though  thej 
feared  they  would  not.  They  fret,  and  fuss,  and  do  not  know  whit 
will  become  of  them.  The  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  you  a 
not  dying.  That  is  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  you.  Its 
the  end  of  all  care.  You  need  not  be  troubled.  There  is  a  hot 
that  is  shooting  yon,  and  that  will  certainly  carry  you  to  thatmui 
You  will  never  stumble  nor  fall  so  but  that  you  can  get  to  the 
grave.  The  grave  is  the  gate  of  heaven.  It  is  the  dawn  of  a  better 
day.  It  is  the  beginning  of  an  unobstructed  life  in  which  all  thing* 
shall  be  added  to  you.  You  will  always  have  enough  given  to  you 
of  food  and  clothes  to  get  you  to  the  end  of  life.  And  the  netrer 
it  cornea,  the  better  for  you — often.  Many  aud  many  a  man  lives  too 
long,  by  half. 

But  then,  while  these  things  are  true  on  that  side,  there  is 
another  view — namely,  the  general  declaration  that  spiritual  moral- 
ity produces  temporal  benefit.  Is  not  that  borne  out  by  the  inspec- 
tion of  society,  and  life  itself  ?  What  have  been  the  facts  of  civili- 
zation  ?  We  all  admit  that  civilization  is  a  term  affecting  the  en- 
nobling of  human  life  in  the  individual  collectively.  It  is  a  term  of 
prosperity  as  applied  to  ages  or  nations. 

]Sow,  has  civilization  depended  upon  the  predominance  of 
material  force,  or  lias  civilization  followed  the  line  of  moral  sense, 
and  the  line  of  the  aesthetic,  and  the -line  of  the  good,  the  true  and 
the  beautiful? — for  these  have  been  the  three  angels  that  have  led 
men  up,  step  by  step,  in  power,  in  abundance,  and  in  happiness. 

Or,  looking  at  it  in  another  point  of  view,  what  classes  are  they 
in  the  community  that  are  prospering  most  ?  Single  men  there  seem 
to  be  who  rush  along  the  road  of  prosperity,  and  succeed,  not  hy 
moral  law,  but  in  spite  of  moral  law.  I  shall  not  discuss  their  cases. 
Their  end  is  to  be  the  judge.  But,  taking  classes,  what  class  in  the 
community  is  it  that  is  the  most  prosperous  !  Are  the  men  who 
sacrifice  everything  to   their  appetites  and  passions  as  a  general 
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thing  the  most  prosperous  men  ?  The  men  that  lie  ;  the  men  that 
forswear  themselves  ;  the  men  that  are  niggard  of  benevolence  ;  the 
men  that  live  for  themselves  ;  the  men  of  the  coldest  hearts  and  the 
least  benefactions ;  the  men  that  are  the  most  purely  selfish — are 
these  the  men  that  prosper,  as  classes,  best  ?  Is  it  not  the  public 
opinion  of  every  village,  that  the  virtuous,  the  industrious,  the 
frugal,  the  true,  are  the  ones  that  thrive  ? 

"Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness*  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 

It  is  not  the  kingdom  of  this  world.  Follow  the  development  of 
classes,  and  notice  the  higher  morality  in  a  man.  There  is  not  a 
man  who  has  a  thousand  lots  on  the  edge  of  Brooklyn  who  would 
not  build  a  church  and  a  school-house  on  them.  He  says,  "  I  do 
not  care  for  religion  ;  I  do  not  care  whether  the  church  is  Episco- 
palian or  Presbyterian  or  Methodist ;  I  do  not  care  who  runs  it  ;'but 
I  want  the  church."  Why  do  you  want  it  ?  "  Because  it  will  en- 
hance the  value  of  my  property."  Even  dirt  goes  up  in  value 
under  such  circumstances. 

I  suppose  that  there  is  no  class  among  us  that  more  exemplify  a 
certain  principle  of  the  words  of  the  Gospel  than  the  Quakers.  Their 
houses  and  their  lands  are  proverbial ;  and  they  themselves,  as  a 
general  rule,  have  the  look  of  the  meek.  They  look  as  though  thoy 
had  possessed  the  earth  ;  and  a  very  fat  earth,  too.  They  are 
generally  persons  who  thrive,  who  live  at  peace,  who  are  univer- 
sally respected ;  and  they  do  extract  as  much  honey  from  this  great 
world-flower  as  any  other  class  of  people  in  the  whole  community. 
And  is  it  not  irresistibly  evident  that  their  prosperity  is  the  natural 
effect  of  a  cause — the  moral  ideas  that  they  are  living  on  ?  And 
does  not  the  one  flow  in  the  train  of  the  other  ? 

Take  those  sects  that  are  most  rigid.  Take,  for  instance,  tike 
Calvinists  of  New  England.  Persons  rail  at  them ;  but  they  were 
men  that  believed  in  their  doctrines.  They  put  God  first,  the  com- 
monwealth next,  and  the  citizen  next ;  and  they  lived  accordingly. 
And  where  do  you  find  prosperity  that  averages  as  it  does  in 
Switzerland  and  Scotland  and  New  Englaud  ?  Men  may  rail  as  much 
as  they  please  ;  but  there  are  the  facts.  There  is  the  old  New  En- 
gland territory,  so  naturally  thin  and  cold  and  sterile  that  ordinary 
men  would  have  starved  on  it;  and  it  took  the  Calvinists  to  cultivate 
it  There  was  that  in  them  which  put  steel  on  the  edge  of  their  every 
instrument,  and  made  it  cut.  They  brought  to  bear  industry,  and 
the  sternness  of  the  doctrines  of  God,  and  the  stimulus  of  the  divine 
impulse,  on  all  the  purposes  of  their  life  ;  and  they  redeemed  the 
wilderness,  and  built  a  structure  of  government  such  as  never  was 
built  anywhere  else,    Thorough-blooded  were  they  ;  and  the  blood 
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of  the  Yankee  has  been  the  salvation  of  the  continent.  Ton  do  Mt 
like  to  believe  that.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  joi 
do  or  not,  there  is  the  fact.  If  you  go  to  the  extremest  borders  of 
oar  country,  even  on  the  northwest,  the  west,  or  southwest* 
and  find  a  man  that  takes  the  lead  in  education,  lie  is  ft 
Yankee— or  his  wife  is.  If  you  find  a  man  that  managst 
a  bank,  he  is  a  Yankee.  If  you  find  a  man  that  is  an  engi- 
neer or  a  manager  on  a  railroad,  he  is  a  Yankee.  If  you  find  a 
man  in  a  position  that  requires  foresight  and  calculation,  he  n  a 
Yankee.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  others  in  suck 
positions ;  but  the  fact  is  so  general  that  there  is  a  philosophy 
deducible  from  it  You  will  find  that  everywhere  the  calculating 
methodical  Yankee  brain  is  developing  and  systematizing  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  making  it  strong  and  rich,  Yon  miy 
damn  the  Yankee  as  much  as  you  please,  but  it  has  been  that 
Calvinistically  bred  Yankee  brain  that  has  made  the  foundations  of 
this  government  firm  and  secure.  It  was  the  Yankee  conscience  that 
smote  the  devil  of  slavery  and  destroyed  it ;  and  it  is  the  Yankee 
heart  that  will  build  school-houses  all  over  the  land,  and  defend  the 
poor  and  weak,  and  make  justice  the  stability  of  our  times.  And 
righteousness  will  rain  down  on  future  generations  in  this  land,  not 
because  these  men  were  Yankees,  but  simply  because  they  obeyed 
the  divine  injunction, 

"  8eek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  then 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 

A  nation  that  has  faith  in  that,  and  that  puts  moral  principle 
higher  than  anything  else,  will  suffer  for  it,  and  will  have  dark  times, 
and  revolutions,  it  may  be ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  a  fact  which  is  corrob- 
orated by  history,  that  they  who  seek  God's  kingdom  and  righteous- 
ness, shall  have  everything  else  in  over-measure. 

There  is  a  lesson  in  this  to  every  young  man.  There  is  a  lesson 
in  it  to  those  who  are  preparing  to  launch  their  bark  on  the  sea  of 
life.  There  is  a  lesson  in  it  to  those  who  look  upon  the  ill-gotten 
success  and  temporary  prosperity  that  will  fall  rotten  to  the  ground. 
If  you  do  not  believe  in  the  Word  of  God,  then  take  your  interpre- 
tation from  history,  and  you  will  find  that  on  an  average,  through 
multitudes,  and  from  age  to  age,  he  who  use's  his  reason  most  clearly, 
and  his  moral  sense  most  fruitfully,  and  his  conscience  most  persist- 
ently, will  have  ail  lower  blessings  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

Once  more,  we  shall  see  the  compass  by  which  men  steer  in 
trouble.  When  the  prosperity  of  a  man  is  interrupted,  then  the 
devil  comes  behind  him  and  whispers,  "  Save  yoursell  A  little  ob- 
liquity, a  little  yielding  to  custom,  will  save  you."  When  integrity 
is  beckoning  him,  and  the  world  on  the  other  aide  is  making  fair 
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promises,  then  the  devil  says,  "  This  is  the  way  to  prosperity — to  go 
down  ;  to  sacrifice  to  the  flesh,  to  the  pocket,  to  lust,  and  to  dishon- 
or." "  No,"  says  the  voice  of  God,  "  if  there  is  any  time  when  a  man 
must  stand  for  himself  and  for  his  manhood,  and  keep  his  hands 
clean,  and  his  heart  pure,  it  is  when  things  are  going  against  him. 
They  will  only  go  that  way  a  little  while.  In  the  end  everything 
will  serve  an  honest  man."  Such  is  God's  decree.  Ail  the  universe 
is  helping  a  man  to  be  manly  who  will  only  help  himself.  And  at 
these  very  times  when  you  are  tempted  to  give  up  principle  for  the 
sake  of  worldly  things,  the  voice  of  God  comes  to  you,  saying,  "  Seek 
first  my  kingdom  and  its  righteousness.  Be  an  honest  man,  a  true 
man,  a  bold  and  strong  man.  Stand  up,  and  hold  yourself  back  from 
destruction,  if  you  do  not  your  property.  Keep  yourself  floating, 
and  everything  else  will  come  by  and  by."  A  man  that  has  lost 
himself,  and  saved  his  property,  has  saved  nothing ;  but  a  man  who 
has  saved  himself,  though  he  has  lost  his  property,  has  saved  every- 
thing that  is  worth  saving.  It  is  that  which  is  inside  of  a  man,  and 
not  that  which  is  outside  of  him,  that  determines  value. 

How  long  shall  it  be  before  the  world  will  learn  these  simple 
truths  ?  How  strange  it  is  to  hear  them  announced  by  the  Peasant 
of  Galilee — by  this  Mechanic — laboring  among  the  working  men  of 
his  time  !  Jesus,  standing  and  looking  on  the  toilers  of  the  sea  (of 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaret),  and  surrounded  by  the  crowds  of  working 
people,  in  this  matchless  discourse,  announced  principle  after  princi- 
ple, with  all  the  brevity  of  an  axiom,  and  in  parabolic  forms,  which 
for  two  thousand  years  the  world  has  been  slowly  finding  out  to  be 
true.  Whence  came  this  wisdom  that  anteceded  experience  ?  Whence 
came  this  regency  of  mind  that  overlooked  the  lives  of  men  and  the 
courses  of  time  ?  To  me  he  was  not  a  peasant,  but  it  was  only  a 
peasant  form  that  he  wore.  To  me  he  was  not  a  genius  of  moral 
,  ideas,  but  the  Author  of  them — the  Father  of  thought,  and  the  Fa- 
ther of  history,  clothed  with  the  flesh,  that  he  might  know  his  own 
household,  or  that  they  might  learn  to  know  him.  He  stood  there — 
he  that  from  his  glorious  estate  in  heaven  had  bowed  himself  down 
to  dwell  among  men,  that  he  might  save  them;  and  from  his  lips 
how  fitly  fall  these  maxims  that  have  created  the  world  and  its  pros- 
perity, and  that  will  yet  bring  the  world  to  its  millennial  glory  I 

Men  and  brethren,  let  us  take  heed  to  these  teachings  of  God's 
providence,  to  these  teachings  of  God's  word,  and  to  our  own  expe- 
rience in  them.  Whatever  else  we  give  up,  let  us  hold  steadfastly 
to  oar  faith  in  that  providential  government  which  supervises  all  our 
ways;  to  our  faith  that  the  laws  on  our  side  are  those  that  will 
lead  as  highest  and  nearest  to  God;  to  our  faith  l\\&t  V£  wtiu  *mv&. 
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first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,"  we  ■hall  be  in  4s 
Kne  of  that  providence  which  makes  up  the  deficiencies  of  ourmoitd 
reason,  which  guides  our  weak  will,  which  guards  us*  and  which  il 
finally  save  us. 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  adore  thee,  thou  that  art  highest  and  best  our  God  and  our  Irttar 
We  adore  thee  for  what  thou  hast  manifested  thyself  to  be— for  all  tteftay 
which  thou  hast  shed  abroad  upon  the  earth;  for  all  the  mercy  widen  this 
hast  vouchsafed  to  man;  for  the  revelation  of  thyself  In  our  Lord  sat 
Bevlour,  Jesus  Christ;  for  all  the  truth  which  has  come  from  mm,  and  by 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  been  brought  home  to  us.  We  rejoice  in  thy  go*» 
eminent.  Thy  lawi  are  holy,  and  Just,  and  good.  There  Is  peace  m  punn- 
ing the  paths  of  righteousness.  We  rejoice  in  our  experience  of  thy  toot 
ness.  How  much  should  we  rehearse  the  story  of  our  life!  Whatargunaat 
of  trust  and  gratitude  there  is  in  it  I  We  rejoice  that  we  were  reared  uadur 
Christian  auspices,  and  from  our  earliest  life  taught  the  thing*  whkh  per- 
tain to  salvation.  We  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  granted  unto  us  so  anas 
of  the  joys  of  life,  end  that  sorrows  have  been  ministered  unto  us  msraV 
fully,  and  that  thou  hast  made  them  to  be  a  discipline,  and  not  a  dcstno- 
tion.  We  1  hank  thee  that  thou  hast  drawn  us  together  Into  the  fellows*} 
of  the  Gospel,  and  that  we  have  so  man  j  hopes  in  common,  to  much  of  tss 
life  that  now  is,  irradiated  by  the  life  whloh  is  to  come. 

We  rejotoe  in  all  the  mercies  which  thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  us  la  tts 
household— its  sweet  affections,  and  all  its  blessed  light.  And  we  beseere 
of  thee,  O  Lord  our  God  I  that  since  thou  hast  sustained  us  thus  far,  our  cap 
running  oyer,  our  lines  falling  in  pleasant  places,  our  feet  in  green  pasture* 
and  by  the  side  of  still  wateis,  we  may  learn  from  all  the  past,  more  toss 
ever  to  rest  in  thy  word ;  to  lean  wholly  upon  thy  promises,  to  walk  securelj 
and  safely  and  restfully  in  tho  way  of  duty.  Why  should  we  be  disturbed 
with  care,  with  pain,  or  with  burdens?  Why  fhould  we,  over  whose  hesd 
springs  the  arch  of  our  Father's  house,  aot  as  slaves,  and  look  up  affrighted, 
or  bow  down  drudged?  Art  thou  not  our  Lover  and  our  Friend  ?  And  when 
thou  judgest,  is  it  not  love?  And  when  thou  dost  smite,  is  It  not  still  the 
Father's  hand  ?  And  is  not  all  our  life  a  varied  experience  of  the  blessedossj 
of  tby  government  for  our  soul's  good.  Grant  that  we  may  more  and  mora 
treat  thee  as  children,  since  we  ore  treated  by  thee  as  a  Father.  And  we 
pray  more  and  more  that  the  life  that  is  in  us  may  abound  in  thing*  right 
and  true  and  good.    May  we  seek  to  please  thee  above  all  others. 

And  grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  every  one  in  thy  presence  may  be  led  to  s 
knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ.  May  there  be  awakened  in  every 
one  a  spiritual  insight.  May  evory  one  that  has  never  before  known  faith, 
have  the  beginnings  of  that  life  which  comes  by  faith  and  by  love. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  those  who  have  long  walked  in  Chris- 
tian experience,  that  those  who  have  been  soldiers  In  thine  army,  maybe 
true  to  the  end.  It  is  but  a  few  days  for  many.  If  in  patience  they  posse* 
their  souls,  all  their  conflicts  will  be  over  ere  long,  and  then  there  will  he 
no  more  storms  for  them.  Brighter  and  brighter  shines  the  east.  Grant, 
we  pi  ay  thee;  that  they  may  have  strength  to  walk  to  the  end  of  life  in  an 
affectionate  trust  in  that  Redeemer  who  never  has  left  them  no*  forsaken 
thorn. 
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We  pray  that  those  who  are  bearing  the  burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day 
lay  be  strengthened  so  as  that  they  shall  fulfill  all  their  duties  as  becomes 
be  children  of  God.  May  they  remember  their  vocation.  May  they  remem- 
er  the  honor  and  the  dignity  which  thou  hast  put  upon  them.  May  they 
ot  dishonor  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  those  that  are  beginning  the  Christian 
fe,  inexperienced,  full  of  mistakes,  full  of  alternations  of  feeling,  may  know 
be  love  of  Christ  to  their  souls,  which  overcame  their  selfishness ;  which 
ailed  them  when  they  were  afar  off;  which  has  been  beforehand  with 
lem. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  they  may  never  distrust  the  nourishing  love 
f  God.  And  may  they  feel  tbat  they  are  strong,  not  in  themselves,  not  in 
heir  own  will,  not  in  the  means  with  which  they  surround  themselves, 
lit  in  the  Lcrd  that  loved  them  and  redeemed  them,  giving  his  own  pre- 
lous  life  for  tbem.    In  Him  may  they  be  strong. 

We  pray  for  those  who  mourn  over  their  easily  besetting  sins ;  who  fall 
>  often ;  who  come  back  so  slowly ;  to  whom  the  yoke  is  yet  a  yoke ;  and  to 
horn  the  burden  is  very  heavy.  Wilt  thou  deliver  them.  May  they  not 
arley  with  the  things  that  are  behind.  May  they  not  look  back,  even.  May 
ley  press  forward,  forgetting  the  things  whioh  are  behind,  toward  the 
lark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  be  near  to  those  who  long  and  hesitat- 
jgly  have  been  looking  wistfully  toward  the  better  life,  and  have  not  eu- 
sred  upon  it.  Oh !  draw  them.  Bring  them  back  to  the  right  way— to  the 
my  of  holiness;  to  the  way  by  whioh  they  shall  walk  heavenward,  more 
ad  more  dispossessing  sin  and  selfishness.  Grant  that  they  may  enter  upon 
le  royal  way,  and  that  they  too,  may  become  servants  of  the  Lord  and 
sviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

We  pray  for  those  that  are  thralled  in  sin.  We  pray  for  those  that  are 
owed  down  and  are  slaves  of  Satan.  We  pray  for  those  that  are  in  the 
arkness  of  doubt.    W  e  pray  for  all  that  suffer  through  uncertainty. 

We  beseech  of  thee  to  remember  those  that  do  not  remember  thee.  We 
ray  for  the  prayerless.  We  pray  for  those  who  have  no  longer  any  on 
irth  to  pray  for  them.  We  pray  for  those  who  have  forgotten  their  father 
ad  their  mother,  who  are  in  glory,  and  their  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  and 
ho  Is  greater  than  all. 

We  pray  for  the  poor ;  for  the  outcast ;  for  those  that  are  in  vice,  and 
sglected  therein ;  for  all  criminals ;  for  all  that  are  guilty ;  for  those  that 
re  in  prison.  Bless  those  that  carry  to  tbem  the  word  of  truth,  and  oast  a 
after  light  of  consolation  upon  their  path.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  as 
ley  come  in  the  name  of  Christ,  they  may  bear  the  Spirit  and  the  love  of 
hrist.    And  may  many  be  snatched  as  brands  from  the  burning. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  those  who  are  seeking  to  build 
p  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  to  promote  morality  in  those  that  are  oast 
own  by  their  passions.    May  they  be  strong  in  word  and  in  deed. 

We  pray  for  the  reformation  of  morals  throu shout  these  great  cities,  and 
i  all  our  land.  And  revive  thy  work,  we  pray  thee,  in  all  our  churohe*. 
[ay  the  truth  be  more  and  more  powerful.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that 
istice  and  equity  may  everywhere  prevail.  Turn  and  overturn  till  He 
hose  right  it  is  shall  come  and  reign.  Fulfill  those  promises  which  long 
tve  hung  unripening.  At  last,  may  they  begin  to  drop  down  their  fruit. 
Te  pray  for  that  glorious  day  when  men  shall  learn  war  and  violence  no 
tore;  when  they  shall  torment  and  beat  eaoh  other  down  no  more;  when 
Baoe  shall  be  universal ;  and  when  purity  and  truth  and  justice  shall  rule 
i  all  the  earth.    Even  so,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly. 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  praises  everlasting.— 
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Our  heavenly  Rather,  we  thank  thee  for  all  the  monftftona  of  thy  wort 
We  thank  thee  for  all  the  examples  which  It  records.  We  thank  thee  for  a 
the  truth  which  has  through  after  ages  come  forth  to  corroborate  thy  Atrial 
annunciations.  May  we  not  seek  the  flesh.  Hay  we  not  oeek  the  thtnti 
that  perish  in  the  using.  May  we  not  seek  that  specious  and  guttering  pros- 
perity which  is  as  the  frost-pictures  of  winter  which  perish  almost  by  Ike 
breath  of  him  that  looks  upon  them.  May  we  lay  up  our  treasure  In  heaves* 
May  we  send  holy  thoughts  there  for  investment.  May  our  hearts  foQov 
there  those  whom  they  have  loved.  May  we  twine  our  affection  around 
about  them.  O,  Lord  of  our  salvation,  there  may  we  have  more  exptots- 
tlon,  more  hope,  more  desire,  more  that  waits  for  our  coming,  than  say- 
where  else.  And  as  we  are  growing  old,  and  the  years  that  are  before  m 
are  fewer  than  those  which  are  behind  us,  grant  that  we  may  more  earnestly 
take  hold  of  these  great  verities.  And  may  we  live  so  convoyed,  protected, 
comforted,  and  blessed  of  thy  Spirit,  that  when  we  depart  we  shall  pan 
from  glory  to  glory,  and  be  forever  with  the  Lord. 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  shall  be  praise  forever- 
more.   Amen. 


THE  LAW  OF  BENEVOLENCE. 


-••*■ 


■•  As  we  bare  therefore  opportunity,  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men,  es- 
pecially unto  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith."— Gai*  vi.,  10. 


-•••- 


This  is  only  a  special  application  of  the  great  law  of  benevolence 

it  was  interpreted  by  the  Master,  and  which  he  represented  to  be 
the  center  and  substance  of  religion,  its  animating  spirit,  as  devel- 
oped under  the  auspices  of  the  old  dispensation,  and  certainly  the 
inspiring  element  of  religion  as  to  be  developed  still  further  under 
the  auspices  of  his  own  spiritual  kingdom.  Do  good  to  all  men — 
that  is  the  comprehensive  law. 

1.  This  doing  good  is  an  exceedingly  wide  thing.  It  may  be, 
and  in  its  highest  form  it  is,  conferring  spiritual  good, — so  ad- 
dressing yourself  to  men  that  they  become  wiser,  purer,  more  just, 
more  truly  inspired  with  the  whole  spirit  of  Christian  love  and 
kindness.  We  are  to  lose  no  proper  opportunity  to  inspire  men  with 
religious  growth,  distinctively  so  called. 

But  it  includes,  also,  all  other  forms  of  doing  good.  It  includes 
all  activity  in  the  direction  of  material  assistance.  We  are  to  do 
good  to  all  men  in  their  political  relations  as  members  of  the  State. 
We  are  to  do  good  by  public  spirit,  which  is  only  another  inflection 
of  the  general  feeling  of  benevolence  as  applied  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  We  are  to  seek  to  do  good  to  all  men  in  these 
^various  ways. 

As  men  are  largely  dependent  for  their  culture  upon  that 
abundance  out  of  which  grows  leisure  for  higher  inspirations,  so 
doing  good  to  men  in  this  general  formula  includes  all  benefits  con- 
ferred of  a  commercial  and  business-like  character.  And  all  ma- 
terial assistance,  whether  it  be  helpfulness,  whether  it  be  advice, 
whether  it  be  the  actual  lending  of  your  strength,  your  time,  or 
your  means,  is  likewise  included. 

But  there  is  even  a  wider  sphere  of  doing  good  than  this.  It  is, 
in  its  most  comprehensive  form,  such  a  carriage  of  your  whole  life 
and  disposition  and  nature  as  shall  make  men  feel  happier  and  bet- 

8um>AY  Morniho,  April  28,  187L   Lesson:  Rom.  XII.      Hymns  (Plymouth  Col- 
ieetton):  Not.  199, 810, 10M. 
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ter  wherever  you  go.  A  man  is  himself  a  university  of  influence* 
He  has  his  reason,  his  religious  side,  his  social  nature,  his  econonuo 
element,  his  whole  material  and  physical  organisation;  and  the  com- 
mand is  to  so  carry  one's  whole  self  throughout,  that  the  influence 
of  a  man's  living,  and  of  his  whole  presence  shall  be  to  confer  hap- 
piness, prosperity  and  joy  upon  men — not  only  to  make  them  better, 
but  to  make  them /erf  better.  As  it  is  specified  in  another  place,  we 
are  to  pleas*  men  to  edification — that  is,  to  build  them  up.  We 
are  to  please  them  in  such  things  as  will  make  them  better. 

This  does  not  exclude  pain-giving.  It  is  not  to  be  that  kind  of 
goodness  whioh  deals  only  with  lenity  and  with  gentleness ;  because 
goodness  sometimes  requires  sternness  and  justice,  and  even  the  in* 
fliction  of  suffering.  But  it  is  never  vengeful.  It  is  never  to  be 
giving  pain  for  the  sake  of  giving  pain.  It  is  to  be  a  ministration 
of  love,  such  as  a  man  has  at  the  hand  of  a  surgeon,  a  physician,  s 
teacher,  a  parent.  The  malign  disposition,  which  is  one  that  loves 
pain  for  the  sake  of  pain,  is  never  to  be  a  part  of  Christian  nurture 
or  Christian  ethics ;  but  whatever  men  do,  in  the  whole  round  of 
their  life,  is  to  be  done  for  the  sake  of  making  men  better  and  hap- 
pier around  about  them. 

2.  We  are  to  do  this,  the  Apostle  says,  as  we  have  opportunity— 
which  would  seem  to  be  a  caution  against  partitioning  off  a  man's 
time  officially,  and  giving  certain  days  to  doing  good,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  time  to  doing  what  you  have  a  mind  to.  There  are  men 
who  feel  the  obligation  of  doing  good  on  Sunday  ;  there  are  those 
who,  though  they  do  not  think,  in  their  business  relations  or  in  their 
official  relations  that  they  are  particularly  bound  to  do  good  any 
further  than  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  custom  and  law,  yet  feel 
that  when  certain  days  come  round — Christmas-days,  and  Thanks- 
giving-days, and  various  festal  days— :hey  are  bound  to  do  good. 
They  feel  that  on  such  days  as  these,  when  a  decent  public  senti- 
ment requires  that  everybody  should  be  happy  and  should  exchange 
tokens  of  happiness,  they  must  do  something.  But  the  apostle 
says,  as  it  were,  "  Not  only  then,  but  always ;  whenever  you 
have  a  chance;  in  season  and  out  of  season."  That  is  to  say, 
we  are  to  do  good  at  regular  periods  and  in  regular  methods, 
not  only,  but  in  irregular  methods  and  at  irregular  periods.  We 
are  to  do  good  at  unexpected  times.  Whenever  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity— that  is  the  time  for  a  man  to  do  good  to  his  fellow-men. 

Sometimes  men  are  to  make  opportunities ;  but  if  one^  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  right  sensibility,  and  of  a  true  benevolence,  opportunities 
will  be  suggested  by  that  sensibility ;  and  his  desire  to  do  good 
will  break  out  in  such  ways  as  to  find  a  thousand  opportunities 
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which  the  mere  cold  waiter  and  watcher  never  finds.  Only  a  full 
heart  can  always  be  ready  to  fill  up  these  fugitive  opportunities- 
For  if  one  be  happy  himself  only  when  some  unexpected  stroke  of 
good  lack  has  come  to  him,  it  is  but  occasionally  that  he  is  in  a  con- 
dition to  make  others  happy  If,  when  you  are  joyous  by  reason 
of  some  fortunate  occurrence  connected  with  yourself,  you  go  forth 
into  the  street,  how  many  more  words  you  feel  disposed  to  say,  how 
many  more  kind  things  you  feel  disposed  to  do,  how  many  more 
opportunities  for  doing  good  present  themselves  to  you,  than  is  or- 
dinarily the  case !  If  a  man  is  at  peace  with  himself,  and  full  of 
gladness,  how  many  opportunities  he  finds  for  doing  good  !  whereas, 
If  there  come  the  cold  wind  of  trouble  upon  him,  and  he  be  shut  up 
in  the  chilling  consciousness  of  his  own  loss  or  want,  how  little  he 
sees  of  good  that  he  is  impelled  to  do  !  How  few  chances  come  to 
His  notice  for  the  exercise  of  benevolence !  How  few  people  he 
meets  that  he  wants  to  speak  to  !  How  seldom  it  is  that  his  desire 
to  do  good  is  awakened ! 

Opportunities,  in  other  words,  may  sometimes  be  said  to  be  but 
the  opening  of  the  gates  of  a  man's  own  benevolence.  He  always 
has  opportunities  enough  who  has  fullness  of  sympathy  enough  ; 
who  has  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  large  enough  ;  who  has  a  true 
love  of  making  happiness. 

As  toe  have  opportunity  is  not  simply,1  then,  the  antithesis  of 
official  doing  good,  or  doing  good  at  stated  seasons.  It  indicates 
that  we  are  to  make  doing  good  the  very  atmosphere  and  business 
of  our  whole  religious  life.  There  are  opportunities  which  come 
but  once  in  a  man's  life-time.  Others  come  ;  they  are  thick  ;  but 
there  are  things  which  a  man  can  do  once,  and  never  can  do  again. 
In  the  Spring  the  furrow  lies  open,  and  the  farmer  puts  in  his  seed  ; 
but  if  that  season  goes  by  and  he  docs  not  put  in  his  seed,  the 
opportunity  is  lost.  And  so,  many  furrows  are  opened  in  which 
men  may  sow  seed  once  in  their  lifetime,  which  seed,  if  it  be  sown, 
shall  spring  up  and  be  most  beautiful  in  blossom  and  fruit ;  but  if 
they  neglect  to  put  seed  in  those  open  furrows,  the  opportunity 
will  not  come  to  them  again  so  long  as  they  live.  Other  furrows 
will  open,  aud  they  will  have  certain  chances  for  doing  good  ;  but 
that  chance  will  never  present  itself  again.  And  so  there  must  be 
an  alertness  and  enterprise  and  watchfulness,  and  above  all  a  fullness 
of  benevolent  disposition,  that  shall  always  be  pressing  and  pressing 
to  find  opportunities,  and  to  develop  itsel£ 

S.  We  are  to  do  good  to  all. 
M  As  we  bare  opportunity  let  us  do  good  to  all  men." 
The  Saviour  says : 
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uJt  ye  lore  them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have  yef  d&  wo/tmm 
the  publicans  the  «une  T  And  if  ye  salute  your  brethren  only,  what  do  ji 
more  than  other*  f  do  not  even  the  pubttcans  to?" 

All  the  world  has  been  accustomed  to  teach  that  men  should  dt 
good  to  their  own  household.  He  that  neglects  his  own  households 
an  infideL  In  almost  all  nations,  in  nations  of  almost  all  shades  of 
development — even  those  that  are  quite  low  down  in  the  safe, 
toward  barbarism — there  is  an  impulse  to  do  good  to  those  next  to 
them.  And  not  only  are  we  to  do  good  to  our  own  selves,  butie 
are  to  do  good  to  those  that  are  within  onr  own  households.  Fre- 
quently benevolence  does  not  act  in  the  household  at  alL  AflectioB 
sets  there  ;  aud  if  that  be  small,  or  extinguished,  there  is  little  ox 
nothing  else  that  can  supply  its  place.  And  so,  many  a  household 
is  without  either  affection  or  benevolence.  The  love-principle  then 
is  too  small  for  a  generic,  and  is  famine-stricken  in  the  spedfia 
Hence,  there  are  many  households  which  are  simply  arenas  of  petty 
strife.  Oftentimes  there  is  no  place  more  malignant,  more  biUer, 
more  provocative  of  that  which  is  bad.  Oftentimes  there  is  no  plsoe 
so  little  like  the  gate  of  heaven,  and  so  much  like  the  gate  of  helL 

We  are  to  do  good  to  all  men ;  and,  naturally,  doing  good 
begins  in  the  household.  Every  right-minded  man,  every  true  mm, 
should  exert  all  his  power  to  make  that  place  where  he  dwells  i 
bright,  central  point,  glowing  with  kindly  feeling,  with  real  enjoy- 
ment, with  inspiration  and  with  happiness.  The  man  that  does  not 
make  those  who  live  in  his  own  house  with  him  happy,  has  great 
reason  to  suspect,  I  will  not  say  his  Christianity,  but  his  manhood. 
He  may  plead  that  he  is  an  invalid .  but  that  plea,  while  it  extenu- 
ates, does  not  excuse.  A  man  should  see  to  it  that  where  he  is, 
there  always  is  most  enjoyment.  Begin  at  home  ;  and  do  not 
stop  at  home. 

We  are  not  to  confine  the  doing  of  good  to  our  own  household, 
nor  to  our  own  neighborhood,  nor  even  to  our  own  nation.  We 
have  a  very  kindly  feeling  toward  all  those  that  are  of  our  sort  We 
are  very  benevolent  toward  those  that  «re  born  with  us — that  are 
of  the  same  state,  or  of  the  same  nation.  We  are,  however,  a  nation 
that  is  overrun  with  persons  who  were  .orn  abroad ;  and  we  very 
naturally  tend  to  cherish  the  race  prejudices.  Foreigners,  emi- 
grants, the  Irish,  the  Germans,  the  Africans — we  naturally  feel  that 
there  is  a  great  distinction  between  them  and  us.  We  acknowledge, 
to  be  sure,  that  there  should  be  humanity  in  our  treatment  of 
them  :  but  there  is  a  seam  in  the  garment  of  our  charity ;  there 
is  a  strong  welt  that  runs  across  it ;  we  feel  that  we  are  bound  by 
bands  that  run  closer,  and  we  respond  more  generously  toward 
those  that  are  of  own  blood  and  lineage.     But  if  there  was  any  one 
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tiling  that  characterized  the  Gospel,  it  was  that  it  was  universal ; 
that  it  made  no  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  between  bond 
and  free,  between  high  and  low.  Christ  died  for  the  world  ;  and 
the  spirit  of  benevolence  is  to  be  commensurate  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Piaster  who  gave  himself  for  all. 

Nor  are  we  to  confine  the  doing  of  good  even  so  narrowly  as 
this.     We  must  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  have  the  feeling  of  brother- 
hood merely  with  regard  to  nationality.     Wo  must  not  allow  race- 
stock  to  come  in.     It  is  very  hard  to  get  over  this,  especially  in 
California,  where  a  man  thinks  that  he  is  bound  to  have  a  brotherly 
feeling  toward  everybody  that  is  not  Chinese.  We  feel  bound  to  have 
brotherly  feelings  toward  those  that  speak  the  same  language  that 
-we  do ;  toward  those  that  believe  in  the  same  religion ;  toward  those 
that  are  brought  up  with  the  same  political  ideas ;  but  toward  out- 
cast*, the  imported  heathen  that  come  from  Oriental  or  tropical 
lands,  and  that  are  thrown  in  among  us  without  being  grafted  on  to 
us — toward  these  we  have  almost  any  other  feeling  than  that  of 
brotherhood.     It  is  verv  hard  to  feel  brotherhood  toward  a  man 
that  is  worshiping  an   idol,  and  that  wears  his  hair  in  a  queue,  and 
that  has  almond-shaped  eyes,  and  a  complexion  ranging  from  copper 
to  black.     It  is  hard  to  call  ourselves  brothers  of  men  that  bear  dis- 
tasteful lineaments  and  features.     Nevertheless  that  is  the  mission 

and  message  of  true  Christianity. 

"  As  we  have  opportunity  lot  us  do  good  to  all  men.*' 
It  docs  not  mean,  necessarily,  that  I  am  to  choose  my  com- 
panions, or  to  make  my  intimates  of  all  classes  of  men.  I  am  not 
bound  to  form  my  intimacies  on  any  principle  but  that  of  likeness 
or  agreeable  differences.  I  am  at  liberty  to  select  for  my  household, 
or  for  my  private  companionship,  those  that  are  congenial  to  me. 
But  the  great  race  of  mankind,  without  distinction,  are  to  be  to  me 
In  such  a  sense  brothers  as  that  they  shall  have  the  warmest  sym- 
pathy and  the  greatest  helpfulness  that  I  have  the  opportunity  to 
confer  upon  them.  Love,  not  prejudice — it  is  that  which  should  in- 
terpret duty  to  all  men,  of  every  nation,  and  of  every  race-stock.  A 
universal  brotherhood  is  to  be  established.  All  mankind  are  to  be 
regarded  as  objects  of  the  divine  beneficence ;  and  therefore  all  our 
sympathy  should  go  out  toward  all  for  whom  the  cross  was  raised ; 
toward  all  for  whom  God  thinks ;  toward  all  upon  whom  he  sends 
his  sun  and  the  seasons.  All  that  he  calls  children  we  are  to  call 
brethren.  And  we  are  not  to  allow  our  benevolence  to  be  ribbed 
with  prejudice  and  to  be  compressed  in  narrow  channels  flowing 
only  here  and  there  in  exiguous  streams.  We  are  to  have  a  large 
heart,  and  a  large  benevolence  in  it ;  and  we  are  to  let  that  flow 
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out  toward  every  human  being  that  has  the  capacity  to  enjoy « 
to  suffer. 

4.  We  are  to  do  good  as  we  have  opportunity,  especially  * 
ward  those  that  are  of  the  household  of  faith.  At  that  time  thai 
that  drew  themselves  out  from  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  inn 
Vtought  into  the  communion  of  Christian  brotherhood,  either  be* 
came  poor,  or  came  to  such  a  condition  that  they  shut  themselves  of 
from  the  sympathy  of  their  connections.  It  is  still' so  in  many  oom* 
tries  where,  under  the  influence  of  Christian  missions,  churches  m 
formed ;  where  the  principle  of  caste  exists ;  where  to  receive  Chritf 
is  to  give  up  everything  that  is  dear.  And  in  the  olden  time,  when 
men  became  Christians  it  was  an  argument  for  stinginess  towaidi 
them,  and  selfishness,  and  hatred,  and  persecution ;  and  the  opet 
hand  was  shut  up,  and  the  flowing  store  ceased.  Therefore  it  w» 
that  those  who  came  into  the  Christian  church  had  special. need  of 
supporting  assistance.  That  was  the  reason  why  the  apostle  eaid, 
Let  us  do  good,  especially  uttio  those  who  are  of  the  household  cf 
faith. 

Every  one,  entering  a  church,  has  a  right  to  feel  that  he  is  going 
into  a  higher  atmosphere  than  that  in  which  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  move.  Every  one  has  a  right  to  feel  that  when  he  goes  into  the 
church  of  Christ  he  goes  into  an  association,  a  brotherhood,  where 
the  principle  of  gentleness  and  kindness  is  carried  to  a  higher  degree 
than  it  is  outside  of  the  church.  I  know  that  it  is  not  so.  I  know 
that  the  church  is  keyed,  often,  very  low  in  the  matter  of  sympathy. 
I  know  that  formality,  and  separations  into  classes,  and  divisions  by 
a  great  many  worldly  distinctions,  break  up  the  sense  of  brother- 
hood.  I  know  that  too  frequently  persons  who  go  into  the  church 
are  like  those  who  go  at  night  to  a  hotel.  Each  lodger  has  his  own 
room,  and  calls  for  what  he  himself  needs,  and  does  not  feel  bound 
to  take  care  of  any  of  the  other  lodgers.  And  a  church,  frequently, 
is  nothing  but  a  spiritual  boarding-house,  where  the  members  are 
not  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  where  there  is  but  very  little 
sympathy. 

Now,  every  church  should  be  under  the  inspiration  of  such  large 
sympathy  and  benevolence  as  to  make  every  one  of  its  members  the 
object  of  kindly  thought  and  feeling.  There  should  be  a  public  sen- 
timent and  an  atmosphere  of  brotherhood  in  every  church.  There 
is  no  objection  in  a  church  to  individuality.  We  do  not  undertake 
to  break  up  all  these  natural  and  most  harmless  separations  or  clas- 
sifications which  socially  exist  outside  of  the  church.  I  hold  that 
class,  if  it  be  heathen,  is  devilish,  but  that  it  does  not  need  to  be 
heathen.     1  hold  that  a  man  may  belong  to  a  class,  in  the  church,  or 
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out  of  the  church,  and  yet  be  as  full  of  sympathy,  yea,  more  sym« 
pathetic,  than  he  otherwise  would  be — so  much  so  that  he  feels  an 
obligation  of  beneficence  toward  those  that  are  less  favored.  But  no 
church  is  a  church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  which  there  is  such 
an  introduction  of  the  separations  of  the  world — those  which  pride 
.courts,  and  those  which  vanity  foments;  in  which  there  is  such  a 
spirit  of  seclusion  or  separateness  that  persons  coming  into  it  are 
chilled,  and  feel  desolate  and  without  companionship.  It  is  impos- 
sible, perhaps,  in  a  church,  for  each  member  to  know  every  other 
member;  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  public  sentiment,  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  an  atmosphere,  in  a  church.  And  it  is  this  atmosphere, 
or  public  sentiment,  pervading  the  whole  membership  of  a  church, 
that  is,  or  will  be,  more  influential  in  promoting  the  work  of  relig- 
ion, than  any  ability  in  eloquence,  or  any  art  in  beauty.  I  do  not 
object  to  architecture.  I  do  not  object  to  music,  so  that  it  does  not 
forsake  the  true  mission  of  music,  which  is  to  express  deep  religious 
feeling.  I  do  not  object  to  any  expression  of  art  in  feeling;  for  art 
without  feeling  is  a  sham ;  and  feeling  without  art  may  be  vulgar. 
The  highest  mission  of  art  is  to  express  the  deepest  feeling  in  the 
fittest  way.  I  do  not  object  to  art  in  architecture  and  in  decoration, 
bo  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  right  feeling.  You  may  paint  your 
windows  and  fresco  your  walls,  or  not,  as  you  please.  It  is  not  par- 
ticularly essential  either  way.  Art  does  no  harm  unless  it  leads 
persons  to  fall  more  easily  into  the  idolatry  of  the  external.  That 
is  to  be  watched  against.  But  the  thing  which,  above  all  others,  is 
essential,  is  that  there  shall  be  a  sympathy  and  genuine  feeling  of 
brotherhood  in  a  church.  More  than  windows,  more  than  ceiling, 
more  than  architecture,  more  than  music,  more  than  the  pulpit  itself, 
in  attraction,  should  be  the  genial  atmosphere  of  the  whole  society 
and  of  the  whole  brotherhood.  That  is  what  men  feel,  even  when 
they  cannot  tell  what  it  is  that  affects  them.  That  is  what  makes 
men,  frequently,  desire  to  go  to  certain  congregations,  even  when 
the  reason  why  is.  beyond  the  explanation  of  their  reason. 

In  this  congregation,  although  we  are  far  from  being  perfect,  al- 
though there  is  much  room  for  us  to  grow  yet,  I  think  there  is  a 
hospitable  feeling.  I  think  there  is  here,  to  a  great  degree,  a  genial 
feeling.  And  I  think  that  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  attractiveness  of 
this  church  is  not  so  much  this  or  that  or  the  other  influence  in  its 
ministrations,  as  its  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  sympathy  and  gener- 
osity and  kindness,  which  in  the  main  exists,  and  which  constitutes 
a  feature  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  society. 

If  the  church  on  earth  were  full  of  happiness-makers,  there  would 
be  no  need  of  further  argument  for  religion.    Religion  in  its  love- 
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form  is  the  best  argument  for  itself!  No  man  wishes  to  deny  ft. 
No  man  can  doubt  a  fact  that  exists  continually  before  him.  There 
would  not  need  to  be  any  argument  to  prove  that  an  orchard  wis 
beautiful  when  its  trees  were  full  of  fruit.  There  would  be  no  need 
of  an  argument  to  prove  that  a  vine  was  fragrant  in  May,  or  that  it 
was  fruitful  in  October.  No  one  with  a  cluster  of  grapes  in  his  hands 
needs  to  be  persuaded  that  the  fruit  is  luscious.  The  thing  itself  is 
its  own  expounder  and  interpreter.  "  By  their  fruit  ye  shall  know 
them  " — blossom  and  fruit  and  all 

Cold  and  dead  churches,  churches  that  are  receptacles  only  as 
sepulchers  are ;  churches  whose  members  rattle  in  them  almost  a.. 
the  dry  bones  do  in  the  coffins  of  the  charnel-house — those  are  ar- 
guments of  infidelity ;  and  no  argument  to  prove  Christianity  can 
be  of  much  validity  where  the  church  is  hard,  or  cold,  or  dead.  And 
no  matter  how  philosophical,  and  skeptical  even,  a  man  may  be,  if 
the  church  clothes  all  its  members  with  the  true  spirit  of  love,  and 
they  are  full  to  overflowing  with  kindness,  and  the  whole  church  is 
is  developed  in  the  majesty  and  power  of  omnipotent  and  omni- 
present love,  that  disarms  all  criticism,  and  takes  away  all  possi- 
bility of  doubt.  No  man  ever  yet  needed  an  argument  to  prove 
that  light  was  light,  and  that  it  was  agreeable.  Ye  are  the  light  of 
the  world.  No  man  needs  an  argument  to  prove  that  fruit  is  good. 
Ye  are  vines.     Ye  bring  forth  fruit  to  the  glory  of  the  leather. 

We  are,  then,  to  do  good  to  all  men — especially  to  those  that  art 
of  the  household  of  faith.  We  arc  to  see  to  it  that  the  spirit  of 
sympathy  and  benevolence  makes  the  church  the  brightest  place  on 
earth,  where  many  different  kinds  of  people  are  connected  together. 

But  then,  this  passage  has  been  interpreted  for  exactly  the  oppo- 
site tiling.  Not  only  has  it  been  taught  that  we  ought  to  take  care 
of  our  own  members,  but  it  has  been  extensively  taught  that  we 
ought  to  patronize  them.  I  have  no  objection  to  persons  patron- 
izing those  that  are  in  the  same  church  with  them,  provided  all  other 
things  are  fittest ;  but  that  a  Methodist  should  trade  with  nobody 
but  a  Methodist,  and  vote  for  nobody  but  a  Methodist ;  that  a  Pres- 
byterian should  go  out  of  his  way  to  favor  those  that  belong  to  his 
communion,  and  pass  by  those  that  belong  to  other  communion?' 
that  the  exhibition  of  all  political  and  economic  sympathv  should 
be  limited  by  the  lines  of  sectarianism  ;  that  a  Congregational  church 
should  undertake  to  bestow  its  sympathy  only  where  there  is  Con- 
gregational orthodoxy — that  is  abhorrent  to  the  very  spirit  of  char- 
ity. It  is  a  perversion,  in  express  terms  almost,  of  the  injunction  of 
our  text: 

u  Let  us  do  good  unto  all  men  ©specially  to  them  that  are  of  the  house- 
hold of  faith." 
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Who  are  the  household  of  faith  ?•  All  who  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  in  truth.  They  may  be  of  the 
Baptist,  the  Methodist,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Episcopalian,  the 
Roman  Catholic,  or  any  other  Christian  Churclu  If  men  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  in  truth,  whatever  sect 
they  may  belong  to,  they  come  within  the  sweep  of  this  command. 
Do  good  to  them  all.  Be  genial,  sympathetic,  confiding,  benev- 
olent, helpful,  in  every  way.  Do  not  let  the  outflow  of  sympathy 
from  your  heart  be  perverted,  nor  take  on  the  shackles  of  a 
technical  orthodoxv.  There  is  no  man  on  earth  that  you  can 
afford  to  treat  otherwise  than  kindly.  Kindness  is  fitted  to  every- 
body. It  should  be  active  and  diffusive;  and  yet  it  should  be 
so  concentrated  that  everybody  shall  feel  it.  Your  kindness  should 
be  such  that  when  a  person  comes  into  your  presence  he  shall  feel 
that  you  have  a  real  interest  in  his  welfare.  It  should  be  such  that 
when  you  meet  persons  they  shall  be  made  happier,  and  foci  that 
they  are  of  more  importance  in  the  world  than  they  ever  thought 
they  were  before. 

With  this  general  exposition,  I  pass  to  make  some  special  appli- 
cations of  it. 

First,  we  see  what  must  be  added  to  the  popular  notion  of  relig- 
ion. I  would  not  have  religion  understood  as  conveying  less  of  the 
idea  of  moral  strictness  than  it  now  does.  It  should  carry  in  it  the 
popular  notion  of  forsaking  all  sin,  and  clothing  one's  self  with  all 
virtue.  And  all  the  customs  by  which  the  experience  of  the  race 
throughout  ages  has  established  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  should  be  preserved — certainly  by  those  who  belong  to  the 
Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Nor  would  I  have  religion  un- 
derstood as  conveying  the  idea  of  less  correct  beliefs.  I  would  not 
have  belief  despotic.  I  would  not  have  orthodoxy  severe  and  unre- 
lenting. Yet  the  distinction  between  truth  and  error  should  be 
preserved.  Carelessness  as  to  what  a  man  believes  can  never  be 
wholesome.  The  desire  of  knowing,  and  of  knowing  accurately  and 
truly,  is  a  noble  desire,  alike  in  the  school  of  philosophy  and  in  the 
school  of  religion.  I  would  have  churches,  therefore,  teach  distinctly 
what  men  believe.  Every  church  must  have  a  creed.  If  it  is  held 
together,  it  must  be  held  together  by  something  in  common.  And 
whatever  that  is  which  holds  it  together  in  common,  is  its  creed, 
whether  it  be  written  or  unexpressed.  And  all  those  great  influential 
lines  of  belief  by  which  the  church  separates  itself  from  the  world, 
I  would  have  it  impress  upon  all  that  are  under  its  influence. 

I  would  not  have  less  systematic  benevolence  carried  on.     Thoro 
are  many  things  in  the  work  of  benevolence  which  can  be  abbreri- 
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ated,  economized,  made  more  searching  and  more  thorough  by  cl* 
sification  and  division  of  labor ;  and  therefore  there  ought  to  be  not 
lees,  but  if  anything  more,  systematic  benevolence  in  the  churca, 
But  while  those  things  are  maintained — morality  and  systematic 
organization — by  the  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  common, 
there  ought  to  be  more  social  sympathy  and  kindness  among  iu 
members. 

This  is  the  spirit  which,  if  it  be  comparatively  speaking  low  down, 
is  on  that  very  accouut  naturally  interpreted  in  favor  of  religion.  It 
is  just  that  which  meets  the  wants  of  most  men. 

A  man  with  whom  the  world  has  gone  wrong ;  in  whose  house 
has  been  death ;  in  whose  business  has  been  bankruptcy ;  who  has 
fallen,  it  may  be,  from  companionship  here  and  there  ;  who  is  strug- 
gling with  accumulated  misfortunes;  who  is  despondent;  and  who 
right  in  the  years  of  mid-life  wishes  that  it  were  already  sundown, 
wanders  (as  one  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  very  well  remembers) 
into  the  street  seeking  the  waves ;  he  hears  singing ;  his  attention 
is  arrested  by  the  hymn ;  he  is  lifted  up,  as  it  were,  by  it  through 
the  air.     Scarcely  knowing  what  he  does,  he  follows  the  sound;  and 
he  is  met  at  the  door  of  the  church, — not  imperiously,  not  irritably, 
not  with  a  Martinet  insistance  upon  minute  particulars,  but  kindly. 
He  is  not  shoved  hither  and  thither ;  but  a  kind  hand  is  laid  on  his 
shoulder,  and  a  gentle  voice  says  to  him,  "  Wait.    Do  not  go  away. 
As  quick  as  I  can  I  will  wait  on  you.    Step  in."    That  familiar  kind- 
ness is  strange  to  his  ear;  and  the  hymn  still  goes  on;  and  he  is 
drawn  within  the  house.     The  man  that  shows  him  this  courtesy 

• 

and  kindness  does  not  know  that  he  is  saving  a  soul  from  deatk  He 
takes  him  to  a  vacant  seat  far  up  toward  the  pulpit.  There  is  a 
warmth  of  genialness  in  the  congregation.  And  when  the  service 
has  been  gone  through  with,  the  truth  has  been  poured  into  an  open 
heart.  One  that  needed  consolation  has  received  it;  and  all  thought 
of  suicide  has  flown  away,  with  the  feeling  that  inspired  it.  He  now 
turns  about  wistfully  for  sympathy.  Is  there  any  one  in  the  house 
that  will  show  him  kindness  ?  One  greets  him,  a  stranger  though 
he  be,  and  says,  "  Come  again ;  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  here." 
It  was  not  much  to  say,  but  it  has  saved  a  heart  from  despair.  It  has 
opened  a  new  avenue  of  love,  and  given  birth  to  the  feeling,  "  There 
are  those  that  care  for  my  soul."  He  goes  again  at  night.  And 
he  goes  from  Sunday  to  Sunday.  He  goes  mouth  after  month.  And 
by  and  by,  through  the  grace  of  God,  he  stands  the  object  of  savmg 
mercy  through  fidelity  and  support. 

I  tell  you,  while  the  truth   preached  does   much  good,  the  kind 
hearts  of  the  men  who  are  listening  to  the  preaching,  the  real  spirit 
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of  brotherhood  that  draws  them  near  to  you — near  to  your  person ; 
near  to  your  tongue  ;  near  to  your  heart ;  those  love-greetings  by 
which  men  are  made  to  feel  that  they  have  come  to  a  place  where  a 
man  is  thought  of  without  regard  to  external  trappings — these  break 
down  all  opposition,  and  preach  the  Gospel.     And  often  there  is 
much  more  Gospel  preached  at  the  door-end  of  the  church  than  at 
the  pulpit-end.     They  that  do  not  look  for  the  gloved  hand ;  they 
that  do  not  judge  by  the  apparel ;  they  that  see  in  the  face  of  a  man 
the  marks  of  care  and  trouble,  and  perceive  that  he  needs  sympathy 
*nd  kindness — they  are  bearing  to  him  a  Gospel  which  he  will  under- 
stand better  than  any  exposition  or  any  doctrinal  discussion.     And 
that  kind  of  preaching  which  we  need  is  the  preaching  of  the  great 
heart  of  the  congregation  in  brotherly  sympathy  to  all  that  need 
Succor. 

Men  may  spread  the  Gospel,  and  prepare  the  way  for  religion  by 
Carrying  to  men  an  active  sympathy — a  brotherly  principle,  But 
there  is  discretion  to  be  used  in  preaching  to  men  on  the  subject  of 
Religion.  When  persons  first  come  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they 
%re  often  exhorted  to  work  for  the  salvation  of  others.  It  is  said  to 
them,  "Now  that  you  have  become  a  Christian  you  must  do  good." 
Instantly  they  begin  to  think,  "What  shall  I  do?"  And  one 
person  says  to  them,  "  Why  do  you  not  take  a  district  and  distribute 
tracts?"  Another  person  says,  "Do  you  join  a  Sunday-School  and 
teach  a  class." 

I  am  not  mentioning  these  things  to  ridicule  them.     Often  they 

are  just  the  things  which  persons  are  benefited  by  undertaking ; 

and  often  they  are  just  the  things  by  which   they  can  do  the  most 

good.     But  I  ridicule  the  idea  that  these  few  methods  by  which  we 

reach  people  are  all  the  resources  that  we  have  of  doing  good.    One 

Bays,  "  Do  you  mean  that  I  shall  ask  a  man  how  his  soul  does  ?" 

No,  I  do  not.     You,  little  beardless  young  fellow,  have  a  start   in 

life;  and  the  first  man  you  meet  is  a  man  of  perhaps  ten  times  your 

stature  every  way  ;  and  you  go  and  talk  to  him,  saying,  "  How  is 

your  soul,  sir?"     I  do  not  mean  any  such  thing  as  that.     If  the 

man  were  sick,  if  he  were  wounded  unto  death  on  the  battle-field,  a 

child  might  speak  to  him  without  abashment,  because  time  presses ; 

because  his  life  is  oozing  away  ;  because  now,  if  ever,  he  must  hear 

the  central  truth  of  religion.     But  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  must 

be  a  John  Baptist  preparing  the  way  of  the  Lord  to  men. 

Now,  when  you  are  converted,  if  those  that  are  accustomed  to 
work  with  you  in  the  shop,  or  to  be  with  you  in  the  store,  are  un- 
converted, and  you  instantly  go  back  to  them  with  your  catechism 
and  your  confession  of  faith,  they  will  laugh  at  you,  and  say,  "  Ah ! 
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a  new  broom  sweeps  clean.  Yon  have  got  into  the  church,  and  pi 
think  that  yon  must  walk  straight*1  And  yon  set  them  agabtf 
you.  But  if  you  are  kind  to  them ;  if  yon  take  upon  yourself  mt 
vices  that  otherwise  would  fall  upon  them ;  if  yon  serve  them  fa 
love's  sake ;  if  yon  are  more  discreet,  and  in  talking  yon  avoid 
topics  that  are  disagreeable  to  them ;  if  yon  are  willing  to  wuk 
later  to  give  them  a  longer  evening ;  if  yon,  by  a  hundred  kinl 
nesses,  cover  up  their  faults,  and  rest  nnder  blame  rather  than  ex- 
pose  tliem ;  and  if  in  all  your  relations  with  them  yon  are  genera^ 
and  thoughtful  of  their  welfare,  they  will  soon  learn  to  respect  jol 
And  they  will  say  to  each  other  of  you,  M  Something  has  come  onr 
him.  He  is  better  than  he  was  before."  Why  do  they  think  that 
you  are  better  than  yon  were  before  ?  Because  in  so  many  wayi 
you  send  out  the  pointed  flame  of  sympathy  and  kindness,  and  us 
burning  the  dross  out  ot  their  thoughts,  and  are  making  yoonctf 
agreeable  to  them,  not  by  pandering  to  their  wickednesses,  bat  by 
doing  good  to  them.  Tou  do  not  necessarily  do  good  to  them  by 
instruction ;  but  you  do  them  good  through  taste ;  yon  do  then 
good  through  your  power  of  amusement ;  you  do  them  good  in  uf 
way  in  which  you  can  do  good  to  them. 

A  person  who  has  been  endowed  with  richness  of  musical  takst 
has  a  wonderful  power  of  doing  good.  When  persons  are  converts! 
to  the  Lord,  sometimes  they  put  away  all  their  music;  they  putswtjr 
the  festive  dance ;  they  put  away  the  gay  entertainment.  Nay,  nay; 
keep  them ;  but  when  you  sing,  it  is  a  Christian  heart  that  is  merry. 
What  if  it  be  a  carol,  or  love-song,  or  world-song?  If  your  heart 
has  seen  Jesus,  and  you  know  the  power  of  the  world  to  come,  sing 
it.  Sing,  not  for  your  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  others.  It  is  » 
coin  that  will  pass  current ;  it  will  draw  men  to  you ;  and  they  will 
find  that  you  are  not  shut  off  from  them.  Participate  in  amusement, 
but  not  in  mere  iravetv,  as  if  that  were  all.  The  moment  the  heart  is 
touched  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Comforter,  the  Enlightener,  it 
gives  a  different  character  to  everything  that  you  do. 

My  second  mother  (the  only  one  that  I  knew)  was  the  stateliest, 
and  the  devoutest,  and  the  most  crystalline,  and  the  loftiest  of 
women.  She  was  undemonstrative  in  affection ;  but  she  was  my  very 
ideal  of  propriety,  and  elegance,  and  perfection,  and  taste.  And 
yet  I  remember  that  one  day  when  my  father  was  playing  on  the 
violin  (it  happened  to  be  an  old  melody  that  she  was  familiar  with) 
in  a  neighboring  room,  and  we  were  sitting  in  the  dining-room,  she 
came  out  on  the  floor  (for  she  had  been  a  belle,  and  had  often  trip 
ped  the  light  fantastic  toe)  and  lifted  her  hands  gracefully,  and  com- 
menced dancing  around  the  room.     I  had  never  seen  such  a  thing  ifi 
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that  house  before !  I  looked  on  with  astonishment !  The  color 
came  to  my  cheeks,  and  the  light  to  my  eyes  !  And  I  have  thought 
that  if  my  mother  had  danced  a  little  oftcner,  and  said  the  cate- 
chism a  little  less  often,  it  would  have  been  a  thousand  times  better 
for  me. 

If  you  have  gifts,  whatever  they  are,  of  beauty,  consecrate  them. 
If  you  have  the  gift  of  art,  consecrate  it.  If  you  have  the  gift  of 
eloquence,  consecrate  it.  If  you  have  the  gift  of  poetry,  consecrate 
it.  If  you  have  the  gift  of  emotion,  consecrate  it.  If  you  have 
any  gift,  whatever  it  is,  make  sure  that  you  root  it  in  genuine  sym- 
pathy, and  that  you  exercise  it.  With  a  whole  heaven  before  you, 
child  of  God,  child  of  eternity,  brother  of  the  whole  race, 
now  sing ;  now  go  forth  in  your  gayety.  There  is  a  moral  meaning 
to  it  that  will  redecm.it  from  all  possibility  of  perversion.  It  has  a 
meaning  that  will  annihilate  the  distance  which  there  is  between 
your  heart  and  the  hearts  of  other  people.  It  will  draw  people  to 
you.  You  want  people  baptized  in  the  fountain  of  your  sympathy 
and  love.  That  which  is  wanted  above  everything  else,  is  to  draw 
men  to  your  heart. 

When  Christ  went  to  the  miserable,  he  went  to  them ;  and  when 
he  laid  his  hand  on  them,  he  laid  it  on  them.     He  did  not  hold  him- 
self aloof  from  them.     He  touched  them  with  his  own  person,  with 
his  own  body,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Yon  and  I  arc  one."     And  when 
we  would  do  good  to  men,  we  must  give  them  more  of  ourselves 
than  mere  formulated  words  can  convey.     The  heart  must  somehow 
or  other  take  hold  of  men.     And  I  would  say  to  the  person  who  is 
brought  into  the  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  If  God  has  en- 
dowed  you  with  gifts,  consecrate  them  to  the  work  of   common 
benevolence.     Do  not  think  of  maiming  them.     Do  not  disbranch 
yourself,  but  consecrate  everything  you  have.     You  have  much  to 
work  with ;  and  by  the  voice,  by  the  eye,  by  the  hand,  by  the  soul, 
by  everything,  make  men  about  you  more  happy.     Make  yourself 
more  necessary  to  their  happiness.     And  that  will  give  you  an  op- 
portunity to  do  them  good  spiritually ;  for  by  and  by  they  will  ask 
you  for  that  which,  if  you  were  to  intrude  it  upon  them  in  the  first 
instance,  they  would  not  receive. 

So,  while  there  is  a  groat  deal  of  general  instruction  to  be  given 
in  Sabbath-schools,  and  Bible  classes,  and  religious  meetings,  let  no 
man  think  that  these  are  exclusively  the  ways  in  which  a  man  is  to 
do  good.  He  is  to  do  good  as  he  has  opportunity,  according  to  his 
faculties.  Love  men,  and  love  them  enough  ;  seek  their  happiness 
and  welfare,  and  seek  it  long  enough ;  make  yourself  felt  by  them 
personally  and  beneficially — that  is  your  business. 
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And  here  I  may  say,  In  carrying  out  this  work  beware,  wtibfli 
you  do  not  neglect  home,  that  you  do  not  confine  the  disclosure  tf  fli 
yourself  to  your  own  household.  It  is  right  for  a  bird  to  make  her-  ■  i 
self  a  nest,  and  put  the  finest  moss  and  softest  feathers  in  that  netf,  |i 
and  it  is  right  that  she  should  sit  upon  it.  It  is  right  that  she  shoili 
have  but  one  chamber — for  birds  never  build  for  more  than  the*  M\ 
selves  and  their  own.  But  they  are  only  birds, and  do  not  knowaaj  li 
better.  It  is  for  us  to  build  a  broad  nest.  To  build  it  so  thatfli 
nobody  can  get  into  it  but  ourselves,  to  line  it  with  our  own  pro- 
perty, and  to  selfishly  fill  it  with  everything  that  ia  sweet  and  toft 
— that  is  not  right 

I  think  that  a  man's  house  ought  to  be  a  magazine  of  kindnea 
Its  windows  ought  to  send  out  light  I  like,  when  I  go  by  a  how 
at  night,  to  see  the  window-shutters  open  4b  that  the  light  ibises 
forth  from  inside.  Though  I  dislike  to  have  my  own  open,  yet  I 
think  how  many  persons  would  be  made  happier  if  in  psmg 
through  the  streets  they  saw  the  light  biasing  out  of  the  home* 
There  are  a  thousand  such  little  things  by  which  others  msv  bo 
made  happy. 

A  person  says,  "  I  will  put  this  clump  of  flowers  under  the  psrior 
window.'9  No,  no ;  put  them  by  the  gate.  A  thousand  will  mi 
them  there,  where  one  would  see  them  in  that  other  place.  A  per- 
son says,  "  I  will  put  this  plant  back  where  nobody  can  reach  it" 
Well,  do ;  but  put  two  close  to  the  fence,  where  they  can  be  reached 
I  like  to  see  little  hands  go  through  the  pickets  and  pluck  off 
flowers.  And  if  you  say,  "  That  is  stealing,"  then  let  it  be  under- 
stood through  all  the  neighborhood  that  it  is  not  stealing.  There 
are  some  who  seem  to  have  such  a  sense  of  property  that  if  they  had 
a  hundred  magnolia  trees  in  full  blossom  on  their  premises,  they 
would  want  the  wind  to  blow  from  the  north  and  south  and  east  and 
west,  so  that  all  the  fragrance  would  come  into  their  own  house; 
whereas  the  true  spirit  would  be  a  desire  that  a  thousand  ©then 
should  be  blessed  by  these  bounties  as  well  as  themselves. 

I  think  that  it  is  generally  the  spirit  of  horticulture.  If  a  man 
has  fine  fruit,  he  is  crazy  to  give  it  away,  and  he  runs  all  over  the 
neighborhood  to  find  somebody  to  enjoy  it  with  him.  If  a  man  has 
an  abundance  of  choice  flowers,  he  is  not  stingy  with  them.  He 
enjoys  them  by  giving  them  away.  The  great  trouble  in  planting 
largely  is  that  you  have  not  folks  enough  to  give  your  flowers  to. 

You  say,  "  That  is  a  natural  feeling."  Well,  what  is  a  religions 
feeling  but  a  natural  feeling  raised  up  and  spiritualized  and  sancti- 
fied ? 

I  would  have  your  homes  made,  not  less,  but  more ;  but  in  making 
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them  engines  of  happiness,  see  that  other  people  participate  in  that 
happiness  as  well  as  you.  Make  your  dwelling  beautiful ;  but  not 
for  your  own  eyes  alone.  Fill  it  sumptuously,  if  you  have  the  grace 
to  rightly  use  that  sumptuosity.  Let  the  feet  of  the  poor  step  on 
your  plushy  carpet.  Let  their  eyes  behold  the  rich  furniture  of  your 
apartments.  Would  it  make  their  home  less  to  them  ?  Not  neces- 
sarily. If  you  take  a  child  by  the  hand — you,  whose  name  is  greaj; 
in  the  town  ;  you,  who  tower  up  in  power  above  all  your  neighbors ; 
if  you  lay  your  hand  on  his  head,  and  call  him  "  Sonny ;"  if  you 
bring  him  into  your  house  ;  if  you  go  to  the  cupboard  and  take  out 
the  unfamiliar  cake,  or  what  not,  that  children  so  much  like  (for 
the  senses  must  be  appealed  to  in  childhood  before  the  spirit  can 
be  reached  ;  and  by  feeding  the  mouth  of  a  child  you  come  to  his 
affections  and  feelings) ;  if  you  show  him  your  rooms,  and  give  him 
something  in  his  pocket  to  carry  home  and  show  his  aunt  or  sister, 
do  you  suppose  that  child  ever  thinks  you  are  stuck  up,  or  looks  on 
you  with  an  unkindly  eye  ?  When  he  comes  into  the  neighborhood 
again,  and  your  house  dawns  upon  him,  he  remembers,  the  moment 
he  sees  it,  how  happy  you  made  him  there.  And  that  house  of  yours 
can  be  made  to  bless  generation  after  generation. 

God  be  thanked  for  these  great  village  mansions  out  of  which 
comes  so  much  food  for  the  hungry  ;  out  of  which  comes  so  much 
raiment  for  the  naked ;  out  of  which  come  so  many  watchers  for 
the  sick  ;  out  of  which  come  so  many  genial  advisers  for  those  who 
are  in  circumstances  of  embarrassment ;  out  of  which  comes  so  much 
bounty  to  those  around  about  them  that  tho  whole  community  come 
to  feel  an  ownership  in  them.  Do  you  suppose  that  wealth  can  ever 
be  perverted  by  ministering  to  the  comfort  of  the  neighborhood 
where  it  exists  ? 

As  you  ham  opportunity,  do  good  to  all  men.  Build  your  house 
large ;  furnish  it  richly  ;  but  it  is  to  be  consecrated  to  making 
people  happy.  Let  your  doors  be  wide  ;  let  them  turn  on  their 
hinges  without  squeaking  ;  let  people  come  in  as  the  air  comes  ;  let 
your  hospitality  be  shown  freely  to  one  and  another.  So  living,  you 
cannot  be  too  royal 

Oh  !  what  an  artist  God  is  !  And  if  he  makes  his  foot-stool  as 
beautiful  as  the  earth  is  made,  how  does  he  make  his  throne  ?  If  he 
covers  his  heavens  with  these  evanescent  frescoes;  if  he  paints 
these  panoramas  which  we  see  moving  through  the  summer  sky ;  if 
he  creates  such  statuary  as  we  see  everywhere  exhibited  in  winter, 
what,  think  you,  is  the  decoration  of  his  house  where  his  children 
come  home  to  dwell  with  him  forever  ? 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  build  fine  houses  ;  and  do  not  be  afraid  to 
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spend  large  sums  of  money  in  their  decoration  ;  bat  neoMittber  that 
these  houses  are  not  for  you  alone,  but  for  ererybody. 

So  much  for  home ;  and  in  going  forth  from  it,  I  call  your  attefr 
tion  to  the  significant  feature  of  religion  as  you  will  find  it  set  forth 
in  the  epistles  as  well  as  the  life  of  Christ,  if  you  look  them  through 
— its  genttemanliness.  I  know  of  no  other  word  that  will  exprcsi 
the  idea.  Not  only  were  the  apostles  themselves — and  Paul  ex* 
spicuously — men  of  the  utmost  courtesy,  in  the  highest  sense  of  tht 
word,  but  there  is  not  a  vulgarizing  maxim  in  the  New  Testament 
There  is  not  one  that  looks  toward  vulgarism.  There  is  not  om 
that  the  most  polished  and  noble  soul  does  not  feel  to  be  the  expre* 
sion  of  its  highest  want.  **  Mind  not  high  things,"  said  Paul, "  bat 
condescend  to  men  of  low  estate." 

Now,  a  true  Christian  man,  a  real  gentleman,  while  he  speaks  to 
his  neighbor's  child,  and  to  his  natural  companions,  will  never  let 
any  one  pass  that  he  has  access  to,  without  oourteay — and  moreen 
men  need  more. 

Here  is  a  plain  man ;  and  a  kindness  to  him  is  a  kindness  as  much 
as  it  would  be  to  your  heart-neighbor  whom  affection  leads  you  to 
bestow  more  care  upon  than  upon  others.  Courtesy  in  life  should 
be  such  that  they  shall  have  most  kindness  who  need  most; 
but  kindness  is  so  distributed  in  society  that  those  who  need  the 
most  have  the  least. 

What  makes  class  so  hateful,  is,  that  men  shut  themselves  up  in 
superiority  ;  that  when  men,  having  wealth,  have  leisure,  they  take 
that  leisure  and  separate  themselves  from  other  men,  thus  building 
up  a  wall  of  partition  between  themselves  and  others.  There  is  more 
sectarianism  outside  of  the  church  than  in  it.  There  is  a  widespread 
sectarianism  among  men  who  classify  themselves  without  thought 
of  others.  But  when  men  who  are  superior  hold  themselves  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  which  is,  that  the  greatest  is  he  that  serves  the 
most,  and  that  the  strong  are  Groans  natural  protectors  of  the  weak, 
then  all  opposition  and  abuse  from  the  community  is  disarmed. 
Therefore,  if  you  see  a  plain  man,  speak  to  him.  He  is  not  of  your 
sort  ;  he  does  not  follow  your  congenial  avocation  ;  your  hands  are 
white  and  his  are  red;  yours  are  delicate  and  his  are  rude;  but  it  is 
not  the  hand  that  you  are  saluting :  it  is  the  heart,  for  which  Christ 
died.  So  speak  kindly  to  him.  "  But,"  you  say,  "  do  you  suppose 
I'm  going  to  put  myself  on  a  level  with  a  low-bred  boy  ?"  No, 
make  yourself  superior  to  him.  Speak  to  him  more  kindly  than  any 
other  man  can.  Be  more  sympathetic  toward  him  than  any  other 
man  can  be.     That  is  true  aristocracy — the  aristocracy  of  the  heart 

The  more  God  has  blessed  you,  the  more  you  need  to  go  down. 


i 
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When  we  are  prospered,  we  tend  to  drift  away  from  tne  great  heart 
of  humanity  ;  we  tend  to  get  further  and  further  from  the  lower 
range  of  sympathy  ,  and  we  need  to  touch  the  ground  again.  It  is 
necessary  for  a  man's  health  that  he  should  feel  mother-earth  every 
day.  Dust  you  are,  dust  you  came  from,  dust  you  will  return  to ; 
and  there  is  a  lesson  in  dirt,  if  men  will  only  choose  the  right  kind, 
and  use  it  in  the  right  way. 

Speak,  then,  to  the  man  that  takes  ashes  out  of  your  house.  Make 
him  feel  that  somebody  thinks  of  him,  and  that  that  somebody  is 
you.  And  do  not  forget  your  seamstress,  your  servants,  youi 
driver.  And  do  not  think  of  them  by  these  names.  Do  not  think 
of  people  by  the  service-badge  that  they  wear.  The  man  that  you  call 
your  driver,  is  not  your  driver  :  he  is  your  brother-man.  Driving  is 
his  function  ;  but  he  is  not  a  driver.  We  come  to  think  of  men  by 
outside  names,  and  not  by  inside  substance  and  inside  feeling.  But 
this  ought  not  to  be  so.  And  in  proportion  as  men  are  poorer  and 
obscurer  than  you  are,  be  more  particular  to  sympathize  with  them 
and  to  notice  them. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  lesson  that  I  received  when  walking  down 
Pierrepont  street  one  day.  When  this  church  was  being  built,  I 
became  acquainted  with  one  of  the  carpenters — a  plain  man — who 
worked  upon  it ;  and  I  had  many  chats  with  him  afterward.  That 
day,  being  a  Christian,  (sometimes  I  am  not  one),  when  I  met  him, 
as  he  came  down  the  street,  I  stopped  and  spoke  to  him,  and  shook 
hands  with  him.  .And  giving  me,  as  I  noticed,  a  peculiar  look,  and 
keeping  hold  of  my  hand,  he  said,  "  Xow,  sir,  you  do  not  know  how 
much  good  this  does  me."  "  What  ?"  said  I.  "  Well,  your  speak- 
ing to  me,  and  shaking  hands  with  inc."  Said  he,  "  I  shall  go  home 
to-night,  and  say  to  my  wile,  *I  met  Mr.  Beecher  to-day.'  'Ah!' 
she  will  say,  *  What  did  he  say  ?'  and  the  children  will  look  up,  too. 
And  I  will  tell  them,  'lie  stopped  and  shook  hands  with  me,  and 
asked  if  I  was  getting  along  well/  And  they  will  talk  about  that 
for  a  week.  You  folks  that  live  up  here — "  [In  Pierrepont  street 
they  are  all  Christians,  but  they  arc  not  always  as  Christian  as  they 
might  be  J — u  you  folks  that  live  up  here  [glancing  around  J  have  no 
idea  how  much  good  it  does  a  plain  man  to  be  noticed,  and  to  be 
made  to  feel  that  he  is  not  a  nobody.9' 

I  owe  that  man  a  good  many  sermons  for  that  sermon  which  he 
preached  to  me. 

Now,  when  you  go  over  to  New  York,  there  is  the  ticket-man  at 
the  gate.  He  is  your  brother.  And  there  is  the  engineer  down  in 
the  bowels  of  the  hold,  if  you  see  him.  And  there  is  the  pilot. 
Nobody  speaks  to  those  pilots.     In  storm  and  in  calm,  they  hold  in 
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their  hands  the  safety  and  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  no, 
women  and  children ;  and  they  do  it  so  skillfully, .and  so  kindly,  ad 
so  well,  that  you  do  not  even  think  that  they  do  it.  And  wheal 
think  of  the  vast  amount  of  carriage  of  human  freight  which  there* 
on  our  thoroughfares,  instead  of  cursing  the  pilots  and  engineers  fcr 
the  occasional  accidents  which  happen,  I  thank  God  that  we  ban 
men  who,  in  the  main,  are  so  able,  so  faithful,  and  so  careful  of 
this  precious  treasure  which  is  committed  to  their  trust.  Is  there  t 
man  in  a  oooper's-ehop,  in  a  tin-shop,  or  at  an  anvil,  that  is  working 
for  you  ?  and  do  you  think  of  him  as  you  ought?  Do  you  uj 
that  he  gets  his  money  ?  That  does  not  pay  him.  No  man  is  paid 
for  service  faithfully  performed  for  you  until  you  have  coined  some- 
thing out  of  your  heart  to  pay  him  with.  Money  does  not  reward 
service. 

This  spirit  of  real  brotherhood  should  not  confine  itself  to  the 
household.  It  should  go  out  from  the  family  on  to  the  street,  and 
through  all  the  avenues  and  vocations  of  life. 

And  do  not  forget  little  children.  Of  course  children  are  loved 
in  the  families  where  they  belong;  and  of  course  all  sweet  children 
on  the  street  are  liked.  Who  ever  saw  a  doll-dressed  child,  with  one 
of  those  bewitching  little  red  sacques  or  hoods  on,  that  did  not  want 
to  catch  it  up  and  kiss  it  ?  But  then,  there  are  a  great  many  chil- 
dren that  are  dressed  raggedly.  There  are  a  great  many  children 
with  bad  eyes.  There  are  a  great  many  children  that  do  not 
keep  their  faces  clean.  I  do  not  admire  the  dirt,  but  they  are  thflr 
drtn ;  and  they  need  that  somebody  should  make  them  feel  self- 
respect  ;  and  if  you  snub  them,  if  you  curse  them,  who  will  take  care 
of  them  ?  Their  parents  at  home  evidently  do  not  do  it,  or  are  unable 
to  do  it  Be  kind  to  children;  and  be  kind  to  them  in  proportion 
as  they  are  needy.  If  you  take  ragamuffins  into  your  house;  if  on 
New  Year's  Day  you  make  extra  preparation,  and  let  it  be  known, 
and  the  street  boys  all  find  out  that  there  is  a  basket  of  oranges 
waiting  for  them,  and  they  come,  and  you  give  them  a  warm  wel- 
come, you  preach  to  them  such  a  sermon  as  you  cannot  preach  to 
them  in-  any  other  way.  They  are  not  able  to  understand  anything 
else  so  well  as  that.  They  will  make  you  trouble ;  they  will  offend 
your  taste ;  they  will  soil  your  carpets ;  they  will  do  many  things 
which  your  children  would  not  do  in  your  neighbor's  house ;  bat  it 
is  the  misfortune  of  the  ignorant  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  be- 
have ;  and  somebody  must  teach  them.  And  while  you  speak  to  all 
a  kind  word,  especially  speak  to  those  that  need  speaking  to  most 

I  frequently  see  an  irruption  from  Furman  street  on  to  Columbia 
Heights.     We,  you  know,  live  on  Columbia  Heights ,   and  what 
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tisiness  have  these  rough,  stamping  boys  to  invade  aristocracy  ? 
ley  come  up,  ten,  twelve  of  them  at  a  time,  and  sweep  the  street 
f  all  the  puny  children  that  live  there.  And  often  they  come  with 
ellft,  and  halloo's,  and  rattling  kettles,  and  all  manner  of  disturbances. 
Lnd  we  look  up  and  down  the  street,  and  say,  "  Where  is  the  police- 
aan?" — for  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  maintain  order  by  appealing 
o  the  officers  of  the  law.  And  yet,  I  say  to  myself,  "  I  wish  some 
•f  those  boys  were  mine.  What  a  physique  !  That  head  has  sub- 
lance  in  it !  That  head  ought  to  go  to  Congress — I  mean,  to  the 
lenate  1"  And  as  I  look  at  them,  I  see  a  future  in  them.  I  see 
K>wer  in  them.  I  see  much  to  admire,  as  well  as  some  things  to 
leprecate,  in  them.     And  really,  my  heart  turns  toward  the  boys. 

I  would  that  this  were  the  case  more.  I  would  that  I  were  not 
o  much  dependent  on  moods.  I  would  that  my  feelings  did  not  de- 
tend  so  much  upon  sunshiny  days  and  gloomy  days.  I  would  that 
were  not  so  much  subject  to  Introversion.  I  would  that  I  were  not 
o  much  absorbed  by  my  occupation.  But  we  are  all  infirm  in  these 
hings.  And  yet,  if  we  have  this  idea  of  brotherhood,  and  are  seek- 
ng  to  carry  it  out,  it  is  not  a  little. 

Only  one  thing  more — for  I  have  protracted  my  remarks  far  be- 
rond  what  I  meant  to.  I  wish  that,  in  being  gathered  into  the 
church  of  Christ  here,  you  would  all,  old  and  young,  remember  that 
rou  are  not  coming  «*mong  us  as  so  many  soldiers  to  be  regimented 
md  drilled  into  formal  propriety.  I  cannot  endure  the  thought  that 
Christ's  children  should  be  less  free,  less  joyful,  less  elastic,  and  less 
versatile,  than  anybody  else.  I  want  a  Christian  to  be  one  that  at 
leart  is  truly  upright ;  but,  more  than  this,  I  want  that  he  should 
ie  one  that  shall  go  on  with  more  amplitude  of  life,  with  more  gay- 
ity,  with  more  cheerfulness,  with  more  happiness-producing  power 
han  anybody  else  in  the  community.  I  want  that  he  should  be  one 
hat  shall  put  men  to  shame  by  well-doing.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
et  the  eye  blossom ;  let  the  mouth  blossom ;  let  the  whole  life  be 
is  blossoms  and  clusters  that  men  shall  take  from  you.  I  call  you 
o  a  Christian  life  not  merely  to  save  your  souls — though  that  is  of 
ranscendent  interest,  and  though  that  should  be  regarded  by  a  man 
is  of  most  serious  consideration,  underlying  the  incontrovertible 
tbject  of  religion.  I  call  you  to  a  Christian  life,  not  because  God 
ias  a  right  to  your  services — though  that  is  transcendent  over  all 
>ther  motives,  and  should  be  more  fruitful  than  any  other.  I  call 
rou  to  a  Christian  life  for  the  sake  of  your  fellow-men  ;  that  you 
nay  bear  to  them  that  which  life  needs  so  much — more  gentleness, 
aore  ease  in  being  entreated,  more  sweetness  in  love,  more  kindness 
a  benevolence,  more  generosity,  more  condescension,  more  attention 
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to  those  that  have  no  friend*,  and  are  out  of  the  way.  I  ealt  701  ts 
manifest  the  Spirit  of  Christ  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  so  that  men  who  see  you  shall  say,  ttI  know  Mt 
whether  that  man  is  a  Christian  or  not,  but  I  know*  that  he  not  only 
makes  me  better,  but  makes  me  happier."  Make  men  so  much  hap- 
pier that  they  will  long  to  be  better,  and  long  to  be  able  to 
make  others  happier. 

44  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works, 
and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Eternal  God !  thou  art  lifted  above  all  the  infirmities  of  time.  Tnosart 
not  overcome  with  weariness;  and  thy  strength  never  fails.  Neither  art 
thou  tempted  of  eviL  Thou  dwellest  far  above  sll  Imperfection*,  and  all 
shadow  of  turning;  and  in  thine  own  infinite  self  thou  art  complete,  snd 
thou  hast  no  need  of  counselor*,  and  thou  needest  none  to  strengthen  tills* 
hand.  Thou  abides t  forever.  We  perish  before  the  moth;  we  are  full  of 
weakness;  we  are  most  ignorant,  and  know,  often,  least  when  we  think  that 
we  know  the  most.  What  time  thou  turnest  thine  hand  we  perish.  In  Joes 
we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,  though  we  vaunt  our  own  knowl- 
edge, our  own  skill,  and  our  own  preservative  care.  O  Lord  I  look  down 
with  compassion  upon  thy  creatures,  filled  with  infirmities  and  with  trans- 
gression. We  have  brdken  forth  into  sin  out  of  infirmities.  And  we  pray 
that  thou  wilt  pardon  all  the  wickedness  of  our  hearts,  and  all  the  evil  of 
our  lives,  and  lift  us  up  by  thy  strength  into  purity  and  knowledge,  and 
quicken  us  in  all  fervor  of  goodness,  that  we  may,  all  the  days  of  our  lives, 
live  with  open  face  toward  the  light  of  God,  un rebuked  and  unroprovable. 
We  pray,  O  Lord !  that  thou  wilt  grant  unto  every  one,  according  to  his 
need,  that  pxaoe  which  shall  be  efficacious  to  succor  those  that  are  in  peril, 
to  comfort  those  that  are  in  grief,  and  to  rebuke  those  that  are  wandering; 
away  selfishly  from  thee.  Remind  those  that  are  breaking  their  covenant 
vows  with  thee.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  the  visitation  of  thy  comforting  Spirit 
to  all  that  are  sad  and  cast  down,  by  reason  of  thy  dealings  with  them,  on 
account  of  their  own  selfishness  and  imperfections  and  sins.  And  we  pray 
O  Lord !  that,  as  a  mother  oomforteth  her  child,  thou  wilt  comfort  those 
that  sit  in  dreariness  and  are  disconsolate.  For  thou  knowest  the  heart 
Thou  hast  the  secret  of  comfort  with  thyself.  Eternally  joyful,  and  joy- 
bearing,  thou  seest  how  pain  that  ministers  sharply  fulfills  thy  will  and  mis- 
sion. And  we  pray  thee  thai  pain  may  have  its  speedy  work  and  accom- 
plishment, and  that  out  of  suffering  may  come  patience,  and  gentleness,  and 
resignation.,  and  sympathy,  and  kindness,  and  love.  And  we  pray  that  tltou 
wilt  work  in  the  hearts  of  nil  thy  people,  cleansing  them  from  the  defilement 
of  the  flesh,  from  the  selfishness  of  life,  from  the  strifes  and  passions  that 
betide  us,  and  prepare  them  for  that  nobler  manhood,  that  better  residence 
among  the  taints  in  heaven. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  draw  near  to  every  one  in  thy  presence,  and 
grant  that  the  blessing  of  thy  heart  and  thy  spirit  may  be  upon  all.  Htar 
the  voice  of  those  that  would  utter  promises  to  thee.    Hear  those  that  re- 
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Joioo  before  thee,  and  would  give  thanks  aod  speak  thy  praise.  Grant  thy 
blessing*  to  those  who  are  not  here,  but  who  are  full  of  gratitude  for  thy 
preserving  and  restoring  mercies.  Hear  those  that  desire  thb  moral ug  to 
praise  tbee  in  the  great  congregation,  long  absent  and  restored  at  last.  Grant 
unto  them,  we  beseech  of  thee,  secretly,  and  in  their  very  heart,  a  sense  of 
thy  presence,  and  a  consciousness  that  thou  dost  receive  their  offer. 

Be  near  to  those  that  are  in  discouragement,  and  may  they  see  the  light 
of  hope,  and  may  they  not  despond.  Though  great  may  be  their  adversa- 
ries, and  though  great  may  be  their  sense  of  imperfection,  may  they  yet 
have  ministered  to  them  such  a  sense  of  divine  grace  and  providential  care 
that  they  shall  be  able  to  rise  above  themselves  as  into  the  very  presence 
and  comfort  of  their  Redeemer. 

And  we  pray,  O  Lord  I  that  thou  wouldst  be  with  those  who  would  be 
here,  and  who  sit  in  solitude  with  sad  thoughts,  or  overburdened  with  care, 
or  with  suffering  in  siokneas,  or  homesick  and  far  away.  And  not  only  be 
with  them,  but,  since  to  thee  there  is  neither  time  nor  space,  since  to  thee 
all  things  are  present  and  near,  grant  that  the  mercies  that  are  descending 
upon  us  may  widen,  and  may  fall  upon  all  whom  we  would  have  with  us. 

We  pray,  O  Lord !  that  thy  blessing  may  come  this  day  unto  thy  churches. 
Let  us  not  have  thy  presence,  and  thy  power,  and  the  joy  of  thy  salvation, 
and  others  be  unwet  with  the  divine  dew.  Everywhere  strengthen  thy  ser- 
vants to  speak  thy  word.  Everywhere  kindle  in  the  hearts  of  thy  people 
joyful  worship. 

And  we  pray  not  alone  for  the  spread  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  but  for 
the  power  of  Christian  love  and  faith.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  the  times 
past  may  be  sufficient.  Grant  that  more  and  more,  as  the  day  approaches, 
we  may  see  the  tokens  of  thy  coming  for  the  emancipation  of  the  world. 
Lift  up  the  darkened  nations.  Pour  twilight  upon  those  that  sit  in  the 
region  and  shadow  of  death.  May  those  that  preach  the  cross  of  Christ  go 
forth  in  increasing  companies,  with  more  and  more  faith,  and  more  and 
more  success. 

We  pray  that  all  the  great  events  whioh  are  oocuiTing,  that  all  the  dis- 
coveries which  are  being  made  in  science,  that  all  the  efforts  which  are 
being,  put  forth  for  the  improvement  and  the  welfare  of  mankind,  may  be 
sanctified  by  thy  Spirit.  And  grant  that  we  may  not  alone  grow  in  outward 
estate,  and  in  things  material,  but  that  we  may  become  finer,  and  sweeter, 
and  truer,  and  more  just,  and  more  noble. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  fulfill  all  thy  promises  which  respect  thy 
Church,  and  whioh  respect  this  whole  world.  And  grant  that  the  weary 
waiting  of  ages  may  at  last  cease,  and  that  we  may  see  the  door  of  fulfillment 
standing  wide  open,  and  behold  the  heralds  and  angels  coming  forth  to  their 
rejoicing  work  of  consummation. 

Now,  Lord,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest 
upon  the  services  of  this  day.  May  all  those  that  teaoh  in  Sabbath-schools 
and  Bible-classes  be  able  to  teach  out  of  their  own  hearts.  May  they  have 
the  spirit  of  God  resting  upon  them.  May  all  those  that  go  forth  to  make 
known  the  Gospel  to  the  wanderers,  and  to  those  that  are  the  children  of 
misfortune,  and  to  those  that  are  imprisoned,  and  to  all  that  are  without 
God  and  without  hope  in  the  world,  go  with  the  double  Spirit  of  the  Mas- 
ter; and  grant  that  they  may  see  of  the  fruit  of  their  labor  and  not  be 
discouraged. 

And  we  pray  for  the  elevation  of  morals  in  our  cities.  We  pray  for  more 
wise  laws,  and  for  incorrupt  magistrates.  We  pray  that  this  whole  nation, 
so  signally  blessed  of  God.  may  study  justice  more.  Let  not  equity  perish 
from  our  midst.    More  and  more  may  men  rise  to  nobler  motives  and  to 
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paint  lives.  And  grant  thai  civilisation  may  spread  from  this  mud  to  ill 
the  muds  that  sit  in  darkness  And  have  pity  upon  those  who  are  m  strag- 
gle and  in  suffering  from  the  mighty  waves  of  adversity  that  beat  ore? 
them.  And  in  due  season  raise  them  up,  and  restore  them  to  prosperity  sad 
to  greater  wisdom  than  before.  And  we  pray  that  thy  kingdom  may  omas, 
and  that  thy  will  may  be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven. 

We  ask  these  favors  in  the  name  of  the  Beloved*  to  whom*  with  On 
lather  and  the  Holy  8pirit»  shall  be  praise  evermore.  .Amen. 


-•••>■ 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  wilt  thou  add  thy  blessing  to  the  word  spoken*  Forgive  m 
all  our  sins.  Heal  us  of  our  weaknesses.  Strengthen  in  us  things  that  ire 
right  and  just  and  true.  Open  in  us  a  fountain  of  pity.  Open  in  us  aper- 
rennial  fountain  of  benevolence  and  sympathy  and  good-will.  And  ws 
pray  that  we  may  abound  in  these  things  so  that  the  light  of  our  life  sasy 
be  the  Joy  of  the  unfortunate.  Hay  we  be  the  comforters  of  the  poor  sad 
needy,  and  so  live  as  benefactors  of  men,  that  we  shall  be,  at  the  hut,  thought 
meet  to  enter  into  the  sympathy  of  the  Just  made  perfect  in  heaven.  And 
unto  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise  Father,  Son  and  8plrit   Aa 


THE  AGES  TO  COME. 


MThat  in  the  ages  to  come  he  might  show  tbe  exceeding  riobes  of  his 
graoe,  in  his  kindness  toward  us,  through  Christ  Jesus."— Eph.  ii.,  7. 


The  context  is  this : 

"But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great  love  wherewith  he  loved 
us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened  us  together  with 
Christ,  (by  grace  ye  are  saved),  and  hath  rained  us  up  together,  and  made 
us  tit  together  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus :  that  in  the  ages  to  come 
he  might  show  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace,  in  his  kindness  toward 
us,  through  Christ  Jesus." 

You  will  ohserve  how  passionately  anxious  the  apostle  is  to  show 
that  all  that  God  did  to  Jesus  Christ  he  did  likewise  to  us.  And  as 
our  elder  brother,  we  are  inseparable  partners  and  brothers  with 
him.  When  we  were  dead  in  sins,  he  quickened  us  together  with 
Christ.  Dead  in  body ;  but  quickened  by  the  power  of  God.  Dead 
in  sins ;  but  quickened  by  the  same  power.  Raised  up  together,  and 
made  to  sit  in  heavenly  places  with  Christ  Jesus.  Partnership,  indis- 
soluble union,  is  here  indicated. 

There  is  something  very  impressive  and  admirable  in  that  long 
look  ahead  which  distinguished  the  worthies  of  old.  None  ever  lived 
so  sympathetically  in  the  present  as  they  did.  None  ever  lived  so 
far  away  from  the  present,  and  so  far  ahead  of  it,  as  they  did.  They 
fed  their  souls  upon  the  visions  of  ages  to  come.  It  was  a  triumph- 
ant forelooking  in  Moses  that  seems  to  have  excited  the  apostle's 
admiration  :  uwho  endured  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible"  It  was 
that  feature  in  the  Saviour  that  attracted  the  eye  of  admiration : 
"who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him  endured  the  cross,  despising 
the  shame."  It  was  this  forelooking  to  the  sustenance  which  it 
brought,  and  the  rest  under  disquietude  which  it  gave,  and  the  in- 
spiration in  the  midst  of  despair  which  it  ministered,  that  led  the 
apostle  otherwheres  to  say,  "  Ye  are  saved  by  hope  " — not  meaning 
that  the  active  and  justifying  reason  of  salvation  is  that  we  are  hope- 
ful, but  that  in  our  warfare  with  the  world  we  derive  from  hope  such 
important  help  and  inspiration  that  it  may  be  said  that  without  it  we 
never  could  get  along. 

Sditdat  Mobbing*  April  80,  1871.  Lesson:  Heb.  XTI.  1—11;  22— £5.  Hymns  (Ply- 
month  Collection)  :  Nos.  725,  878, 1259. 
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The  apostles  seemed  to  regard  their  whole  experience  of  the  pre* 
ent  as  a  mere  hint,  an  earnest,  a  bond  for  a  deed.  Here,  in  this  life, 
everything  seemed  to  them  but  in  its  initial  state,  in  its  seminal 
stage.  The  harvest  lay  beyond,  and  a  great  way  beyond,  in  the 
gathering  of  the  church — in  the  whole  future  condition  of  the  world, 
when  nations  should  be  righteous ;  when  Christ  should  possess  the 
whole  earth.  In  looking  forward  to  all  those  great  elements  they 
saw  simply  glimpses  and  hints  of  them.  And  they  accepted  the  inti- 
mations of  the  present  as  so  many-  tokens  of  something  transcend- 
ent ly  better,  for  which  they  were  laboring,  and  for  which  they  were 
waiting,  but  toward  which  they  were  traveling. 

The  glory  of  God's  work  cannot  be  found  out  on  earth — this  was 
their  feeling.  "  In  the  ages  to  come"  it  will  disclose  itself.  Now, 
rudeness  and  heartlessness  and  discord  ;  but  "  in  the  ages  to  come,** 
melody,  the  sweetest  and  most  continuous.  Now,  collision,  conflict, 
and  suffering ;  but  "  in  the  ages  to  come,"  peace  and  joy  unspeak- 
able and  full  of  glory.  Now,  all  darkness ;  at  times  twilight  at  the 
best ;  but  "  in  the  ages  to  come,"  perfect  light,  perfect  disclosure, 
perfect  knowledge.  Now,  the  rudiment ;  but  then,  when  ages  shall 
have  passed,  the  full  form. 

1.  We  need  just  such  a  tbielouking.  The  condition  of  the  human 
race  as  it  nowr  exists  is  not  a  theme  for  pleasurable  meditation.  To 
those  who  believe  in  tne  moral  government  of  God,  and  in  the 
active  administration  oi  atTaira  in  this  world  and  in  nature  bv  the 
divine  mind,  the  actual  condition  of  the  race  seems  utterly  inexpli- 
cable. It  is  full  of  pun.  The  lowness  of  the  average  of  intelligence 
and  of  social  virtue,  and  the  still  lower  average  of  spiritual  condi- 
tions, fills  the  mind  *viih  amazement  that  God  is  Father.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  world  is  but  little  redeemed  from  barbarism  ;  and  the 
development  of  tae  race  from  barbarism  has  been,  within  historic 
periods,  coming  on  with  extreme  slowness.  Indeed,  what  has  been 
gained  on  one  side,  seems  to  have  been  lost  on  the  other.  It  is  true 
that  more  races  are  civilized  than  at  any  former  period  ;  but  how 
many  thousands  of  years  have  been  expended!  and  how  little  of  that 
time  seems  to  have  had  addressed  to  it  any  active  or  apparently 
divinely-guided  instruments  of  restraint !  How  little  knowledge  of 
the  origin  of  men,  how  little  knowledge  of  their  own  powers,  how 
little  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  globe  on  wrhich  they  dwell,  and 
how  little  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  their  prosperity  de- 
pends, has  there  been  !  I  Tow  little  has  tended  toward  civilization, 
and  how  much  toward  animalism  and  superstition  !  How  little  has 
tended  toward  anything  but  brutality !  Nations  learn  but  very 
little,  and  that   lit  Je  they  forget  easily.    The  intellectual  and  tho 
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noral  faculties  are  certainly  stronger  to-day  than  ever  they  were 
before  ;  they  are  stronger  in  a  greater  number ;  but  the  animal  pas- 
sions of  the  race  do  not  seem  to  have  lost  any  force.  Nor  do  they 
leem  to  be  under  any  greater  control  than  they  were  a  thousand  or 
two  thousand  years  ago. 

Nor  is  it  altogether  a  relief  t©  us  to  leave  the  world  to  natural 
causes.  That  would  be  a  relief  if  generations  did  not  die,  and  it" 
we  did  not  have  to  account  in  some  way  for  those  that  disappear  from 
this  life  and  re-appear  in  some  other  world.  If  annihilation  met  the 
Incomplete  manhood ;  if  death  rubbed  out  being,  as  the  figures  on  a 
boy's  slate  are  rubbed  out  where  the  sum  is  wrong,  that  it  may  be 
begun  again,  it  would  not  be  so  mvsterious  nor  so  strange.  But  to 
suppose  that  through  age  after  age,  and  age  after  age,  almost  with- 
out instruments,  without  schools,  without  churches,  without  a  Bible, 
without  missionaries,  without  ministers,  without  even  the  knowledge 
of  the  commonest  principles  of  physical  life,  the  race  has  been  pro- 
lific, bubbling  up  enormously,  and  dying  off,  myriads  and  myriads 
and  myriads  pouring  like  a  mighty  tide  into  the  great  invisible 
world  beyond — to  contemplate  that,  and  to  see  how  the  process  is 
still  going  on — if  that  does  not  task  one's  faith,  if  that  does  not 
wring  one's  hope,  or  fear,  as  the  case  may  be,  I  know  not  what  can. 

And  it  is  to  be  rememembered,  too,  that  as  we  ourselves  become 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  we  supply  severer  tests  to  civ- 
ilization, and  experience  more  revulsion  from  barbarism,  and  the 
marvel  increases.  As  a  light  shines  brighter  and  brighter  in  one 
place,  so  the  darkness  grows  more  and  more  impenetrable  in  every 
other  place. 

Therefore  it  is  that  we  must  believe,  if  we  believe  at  all  without 
explanation,  that  somehow  "  in  the  ages  to  come,"  when  Jhere  is  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  righteousness  will  dwell  in  them.  Bv 
what  road  we  are  coming  to  it,  by  what  process  the  work  shall 
be  done,  we  cannot  saw     Ingenious  suggestions  mav  be  made,  and 
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analogies  may  be  pleaded  ;  yet  after  all  it  is  but  fancy.  All  that  we 
know  is,  that  "  in  the  ages  to  come  "  there  is  to  be  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth  in  which  will  dwell  righteousness,  and  that  there  is 
meaning  in  the  the  mystic  communication  that  Christ  will  take  his 
power  and  come  again  to  reign.  If  it  be  not  the  literal  millennial 
glory  which  men  have  counted  upon,  it  will  be  in  some  form  the 
substance  of  which  that  is  a  sign  and  symbol.  There  is  to  be  a  view 
that  shall  cast  light  and  glory  on  the  track  of  nations  and  races ; 
and  the  skepticism  and  animal  conditions  of  the  globe  are  not  to 
continue  for  ever. 

2.  The  condition  of  the  church  itself — all  that  which  we  are 
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wont  to  esteem  as  the  best  part  of  the  church — the  most  favored, 
the  most  enlightened,  the  most  cultured — leads  one  to  rebound  from 
the  present,  and  to  seek  comfort  in  looking  into  "  the  ages  to  come** 
The  church  of  the  future — we  hear  much  of  it ;  and  the  less  it  re- 
sembles the  church  of  the  present,  I  think,  the  more  we  shall  like  it, 
and  the  more  we  shall  be  comforted  by  it.  For  the  church  of  the 
present  evidently  is  a  church  of  sinful  men  not  yet  sanctified.  It  if 
the  assembling  together  of  the  sick,  although  they  may  be  conva- 
lescent. We  should  not  seek  beauty  in  hospitals ;  and  as  long  ai 
pride  and  selfishness  are  what  Uiey  now  are,  as  long  as  the  spirit 
of  evil  so  largely  baffles  the  work  of  grace — so  long  the  church, 
comprehensively  viewed,  will  be  rather  a  hospital  than  a  mansion 
or  a  household  of  beauty.  Single  groups  here  and  there  comfort 
the  eye.  We  see  in  villages  and  towns,  and  sometimes  in  large 
districts,  Christian  men  living  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  light 
upon  all  the  community,  and  raise  the  tone  of  conscience,  and  pro- 
mote civilization.  Nevertheless,  looking  at  the  church  the  world 
over,  it  is  a  great  army  divided  against  itself,  filled  with  seams, 
filled  with  imperfections,  careless  of  the  highest  things,  careful  of 
things  almost  inconsequential,  very  slow  in  progress,  given  up  largely 
to  externalities,  twined  about  with  superstitions  without  real  wor- 
ship, standing  fiercely  and  cruelly  for  things  without  value,  and  with 
an  average  of  piety  that  is  exceedingly  low.  "  The  ages  to  come,"— 
we  must  look  into  them,  if  we  would  comfort  ourselves  and  be  kept 
from  despondency  when  we  look  into  the  time  that  now  is.  When 
there  shall  be  no  Oriental  church  and  no  Occidental  church;  when 
neither  Greece  nor  Home  shall  give  their  name  to  the  collective 
people  of  God  ;  when  the  church  shall  not  be  divided  up  into  sects 
warring  with  each  other,  and  hating  each  other,  and  almost  wreak- 
ing cruelty  upon  one  another — then,  in  u  the  ages  to  come,"  the 
household  of  faith  will  be  built  beautifully,  and  God  will  dwell  with 
his  people,  and  they  shall  be  like  him.  We  look  away  from  the  real 
and  into  the  ideal,  and  build,  eveiy  one  as  seemeth  to  him  best,  the 
vision  of  the  new  state  of  glory  when  love  shall  be  the  public  senti- 
ment of  the  church,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  church  shall  be  that 
which  springs  from  the  heart  of  love. 

3.  Our  knowledge  of  God  in  the  present  state  of  things,  with 
all  that  has  been  done  to  winnow  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  is  ex- 
ceedingly incomplete  and  unsatisfying.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
divine  nature  is  unlike  the  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  matter 
which  may  be  discerned  by  the  use  of  our  senses.  God  cannot  be 
learned  by  any  process  of  observation  ;  nor  can  his  kingdom  be 
6tudied  by  scientific  methods.     As  is  declared,  "  The  kingdom  of 
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God  cometh  not  with  observation."  A  knowledge  of  the  divine 
nature  is  not  a  thing  to  be  demonstrated  by  scientific  tests.  It  de- 
pends upon  growth  in  us.  Wo  cannot  "understand  in  God  anything 
of  which  we  have  not  something  in  ourselves  that  stands  for  a 
suggestion,  an  analogue,  and  of  which  we  have  not  had  a  parallel 
experience.  How  far  can  we  understand  God  ?  As  far  as  we  are 
developed  in  spiritual  directions.  How  is  it  possible  for  us  to  come 
to  any  considerable  understanding  of  God,  who  is,  after  all,  to  us 
but  a  Being  somewhat  greater  than  good  beings  whom  we  have 
known  upon  earth  ?  How  much  can  we  convey  of  our  nature  and 
of  our  modes  of  government  to  the  intelligent  creatures  that  are 
below  us  ? — for  there  are  creatures  below  us  who  understand  many 
things-  How  much  could  we  make  the  horse,  the  dog,  or  the  ele- 
phant, understand,  either  of  our  dispositions,  or  of  the  motives  from 
which  we  work,  or  of  the  structure  and  nature  of  our  minds,  or  of 
the  processes  of  society,  or  of  the  civil  government  which  we  are 
carrying  on  ?  You  could  not  make  them  understand  these  things, 
because  they  have  not  the  development,  the  faculty,  that  makes  the 
meaning  plain  to  them.  The  beings. below  us  cannot  understand  us 
because  they  are  not  sufficiently  unfolded. 

And  is  it  not  so  as  between  us  and  a  superior  Intelligence  ? 
There  is  not  that  in  us  which  can  understand  God.  Parts  of  his 
ways,  and  these  the  lower  parts,  we  understand  ;  but  the  distance 
between  us  and  the  Eternal  Father  i>?  greater  than  the  distance 
between  us  and  the  more  intelligent  animals  below  us.  And 
doubtless,  the  same  reason  prevails  in  both  directions.  Growth  is 
the  only  interpretation  of  God  which  will  reveal  him  to  us.  It 
canuot  be  done  by  the  blazing  light.  It  cannot  be  done  by  any 
formula  of  words.  It  cannot  be  done  by  any  symbolism  of  nature. 
All  these  things  may  help  a  little  ;  but  none  of  them  are  full 
interpretations,  which  can  come  only  by  the  evolution  of  that  which 
is  in  us,  and  which  we  are.  They  must  be  reserved  for  "  the  ages  to 
come."     It  will  not  be  here. 

Now,  our  God  is  as  a  brilliant  star,  too  far  off  for  measurement ; 
but  bright,  we  know,  and  perfect,  we  know.  The  fact  of  his  exist- 
ence we  know  ;  but  little  else  do  we  know  concerning  him.  "  In 
the  ages  to  come"  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  Now  we  see  him  as  we 
ire.  We  make  up  our  God  very  much  out  of  the  materials  which 
we  have  in  ourselves.  There  is  not  a  question  that  the  conception 
which  a  person  has  of  God  is  largely  an  ideal  made  up  out  of  his 
3wn  experience  ;  out  of  his  own  imagination  ;  out  of  his  own  con- 
structive reason.  It  must  be  so.  We  cannot  do  better.  Never- 
theless, the  very  best  that  we  can  do  is  still  so  imperfect  that  we  do 
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lut  what  does  he  know  of  it?  What  is  an  Esquimaux'  ideal  of 
quatorial  glory  ?  The  reality  transcends  unspeakably  any  concep- 
tan  which  he  can  form. 

And  that  which  is  to  be  revealed  to  you,  "  in  the  ages  to  come," 
riften  you  shall  have  left  these  mortal  bodies,  when  you  shall  have 
Kperienccd  the  sensations  of  the  new  life,  when  you  shall  have  un- 
billed and  come  into  the  realm  whore  things  are  no  longer  symbols 
Kit  realities ;  when  the  physical  shall  have  ceased,  and  the  spiritual 
hall  have  been  ushered  in — that  will  surpass  any  ideal  that  your 
tighest  imagination  has  ever  pictured. 

4.  "  The  ages  to  come "  will  reveal  a  personal  experience  in  us 
if  which  now  we  have  but  the  very  faintest  trace  in  analogy.  We 
tannot  at  present  form  a  conception  of  perfection  in  the  elements 
rhich  constitute  character.  You  never  can  tell  what  the  ripe  is  from 
ooking  at  the  green.  If  an  unknown  seed  be  brought  to  you,  and  you 
ilant  it  in  the  ground,  and  it  sprout,  and  grow  for  five  years,  only 
hrowing  out  leaves,  and  for  five  years  more,  still  only  throwing  out 
eaves,  can  you  tell  how  its  blossoms  are  going  to  look  ?  You  never 
raw  them.  The  tree  is  a  new  one.  You  have  seen  the  root,  the  leaves, 
tnd  the  bark,  and  you  have  cut  into  the  wood ;  you  know  its  habits 
for  the  first  ten  years;  you  know  when  its  leaves  appear  in  the 
Spring, and  when  they  fall  off  in  the  Autumn;  you  know  everything 
fcbout  it  as  far  as  it  has  gone  during  those  ten  years;  but  you  can- 
not guess  whether  its  blossoms  are  white  or  yellow.  You  cannot  tell 
rhether  they  will  hang  in  racemes,  or  rise  up  in  circles.  You  cannot 
Jell  whether  they  will  stand  out  in  spikes,  or  be  pendant.  You  can- 
not tell  whether  thev  will  be  earlv  or  late.  You  cannot,  if  the  shrub 
)r  tree  be  unknown,  find  out  the  prophecy  of  the  blossoms. 

But  at  last  the  blossom  comes  out.  Now  tell  me  what  that  blos- 
K>m  is  goinix  to  produce.  Look  at  it.  Is  it  going  to  put  forth  a 
>od,  or  is  it  going  to  be  a  fruit  ?  Is  it  going  to  be  a  seed,  or  luscious 
bod?  You  cannot  tell  from  a  blossom  what  the  fruit  is  ffoinjr  to 
)e,  except  by  analogues ;  and  I  am  now  supposing  a  new  plant  of 
rhich  there  has  been  no  convener  within  vour  knowledge,  and  that 
rou  are  attempting,  from  a  lower  state,  to  conceive  of  the  higher. 

Now,  in  regard  to  human  beings,  there  is  nothing  in  the  unripe 
tate  of  the  mind  which  is  a  fair  interpretation  of  what  ripeness  in  it 
B  going  to  be.  You  could  never  have  told,  except  by  seeing  it, 
rtiat  the  human  reason  was  competent  to  do.  Consider  the  force 
►f  reason,  by  which  the  whole  physical  universe  is  being  now  im- 
mrred ;  bv  which  the  most  distant  orbs  are  beins  searched,  weighed, 
analyzed  ;  by  which  we  are  unwrapping  the  sun,  and  taking  off  cost 
kfter  coat ;  by  which  we  know  more  about  the  sun  itself  than  often- 
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times  men  do  of  the  province  in  which  they  live  on  earth.  Wbt 
an  education !  What  an  outstretch  of  thought !  What  development 
of  the  reasoning,  searching  power  of  the  mind  I  Who  could  hive 
suspected  it  in  the  days  of  barbarism  ?  No  man  could  then  have 
told  that.  And  who  now  can  foretell  what  new  development  the 
human  reason  is  capable  of?  As  from  the  lower  stages  you  could 
not  suspect  the  higher,  so  from  the  present  stages  you  cannot  antici- 
pate those  which  arc  yet  to  come.  Now  we  think;  but  in  the  higher 
forms  of  thinking  there  is  the  intuition,  the  jump,  as  it  were,  the 
flash  of  thought,  with  which  our  present  thinking  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared. We  call  it  intuition,  we  call  it  inspiration,  we  call  it  names; 
but  names  are  not  things.  There  is  evidently  the  hint  of  a  wondrous 
disclosure  of  power  in  the  direction  of  reason  "  in  the  ages  to  come." 
We  do  not  see  it  here.  We  cannot  know  it.  We  can  only  know 
what  is  the  perpetual  suggestion  of  it.  Says  the  apostle  St.  John: 
44  We  are  the  sons  of  God ;  but  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be." 

We  are  God's  sons ;  but  the  fullness  of  that  word  sons  is  not 
translated  to  us.  The  condition  in  which  we  are  is  such  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  us  wisely  and  fully  to  forecast  the  future. 

Who,  for  instance,  can  tell  what  the  difference  will  be  to  him 
when  he  shall  drop  the  body,  with  all  its  appetites  and  passions? 
How  much  of  that  which  is  sin  in  us  now  is  from  the  excesses  of  the 
driving  forces  of  the  appetites !  Many  a  man  is  like  a  very  small 
boat  with  a  very  large  engine  which  racks  it  all  to  pieces  with  its 
power;  and  manv  a  man  is  like  a  very  lar<*e  boat  with  a  verv  small 
engine,  so  that  its  motion  is  feeble  and  sluttish,  because  the  eninne 
cannot  generate  enough  power  to  propel  it.  Some  men  are  over- 
bodied,  and  some  are  under-bodied.  Some  are  over-excitable,  and 
some  are  under-excitable.  There  is  every  conceivable  variation  in 
men.  It  is  a  matter  which  seems  to  follow  no  law  of  volition,  and 
no  law  of  nature,  and  no  law  of  science.  And  it  is  a  matter  about 
which  we  are  never  consulted.  We  find  ourselves  set  afloat  in  time 
with  all  sorts  of  craft — some  broad  and  some  narrow' ;  some  sharp- 
bowed  and  some  blunt-bowed;  some  with  sails,  and  some  with  en- 
gines; and  some  with  little  help  of  any  kind.  And  thus  equipped 
every  man  is  to  solve  the  problem  of  life.  Every  man  is  to  take  his 
own  structure  as  God  has  given  it  to  him,  and  work  out  true  man- 
hood. Every  man  is  to  make  his  own  special  condition  the  point  of 
starting  and  measuring. 

Who  can  conceive*  what  it  will  be  to  be  set  free  from  all  these 
things,  so  that  the  sluggish  temperament  is  dropped;  so  that  the 
fiery  temperament  is  dropped ;  so  that  the  intense  energy  in  this 
or  that  passional  direction  has  ceased ;  so  that  there  shall  be,  as 
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hen  a  whirlwind  has  passed,  a  calm,  and  there  shall  be  no  sway- 
tg,  as  the  mighty  winds  sway  the  groaning  trees ;  so  that  there 
lall  be  quiet  in  every  bodily  inducement  to  evil  ?  Who  can 
oagine  how  one  will  feel  under  such  circumstances?  Who  can 
>rm  any  idea  of  what  will  become  of  what  is  left  of  him  ?  Who 
an  judge  of  the  power  to  which  his  reason  might  have  attained,  or 
>f  the  height  to  which  his  moral  sentiments  and  affections  might 
lave  mounted  up,  if  it  had  not  been  for  cumbering  animalism  ;  if  it 
lad  not  been  for  the  fiery  temptations  which  come  from  fighting  in- 
itincts ;  from  over-eating  and  over-drinking ;  from  physical  impul- 
sions ?  We  cannot  arrive  at  any  notion  of  how  we  should  feel  if  we 
were  emancipated  from  these  lower  propensities. 

Suppose  you  were  to  wake  up  to-morrow  morning  without  being 
proud,  do  you  know  how  it  would  feel  ?  Suppose  you  were  to  wake  up 
to-morrow  morning  not  obstinate  but  easy  to  be  entreated,  can  you  im- 
igine  what  sort  of  a  creature  you  would  be  ?  Suppose  you  were  to 
wake  up  to-morrow  morning  with  the  spirit  of  avarice  taken  out  of 
you,  so  that  you  were  not  over  desirous  to  gain  wealth,  but  were  de- 
sirous of  being  just  in  your  dealings  with  your  fellow-men,  can  you  im- 
agine such  a  thing?  We  are  always  full  of  sickness ;  and  it  is  hard  for 
the  sick  to  remember  how  they  felt  when  they  were  well,  or  to  re- 
alize how  they  sha'l  feel  when  they  are  restored  to  life  again.  But 
u  in  the  ages  to  come  "  we  shall  neither  be  helped  nor  hindered  by 
the  cumbrances  of  these  mortal  bodies. 

Some  believe  that  this  mortal  body  rises  again.     Thank  God  ! 

aot  L     I  have  had  enough  of  it.     And  when  once  the  earth  takes  it, 

let  it  keep  it.     The  tree  is  welcome  to  what  of  me  it  can  get,  so  far 

as  the  body  is  concerned.     Says  the  apostle  : 

•*  There  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body.      "Flesh  and 
blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Good-by,  old  flesh  and  blood.  I  am  bound  for  God's  kingdom 
without  flesh  and  blood  ;  and  what  it  will  be  to  be  without  them,  I 
cannot  tell ;  but  I  know  it  will  be  magnificent — never  tiring  any 
more,  unwearied  and  unweariable,  with  nothing  to  hinder,  and 
everything  to  help.  Is  it  needful  that  one  should  sleep  and  wake? 
Ls  it  needful  that  one  should  waste  half  his  precious  time  in  sleeping 
ind  eating  ?  Is  it  needful  that  more  than  one  half  of  our  bein^ 
should  be  dedicated  to  the  animal  life?  Is  it  needful  that  there 
should  be  but  half  or  a  third  of  our  time  available  for  the  immortal  ? 
Eowever  it  may  be  in  the  present,  "  in  the  ages  to  come,"  over  the 
nountains,  across  the  valleys,  behind  the  clouds,  beyond  all  cal- 
culable periods,  there  will  be  a  state  in  which  we  shall  have  dropped 
his  natural  body,  and  in  which  we  shall  be  endued  with  our  spirit- 
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ual  body,  whatever  that  is,  and  shall  be  free  from  the  circumscrip- 
tion and  weariness  of  this  mortal  condition.  Who  can  tell  how  he 
will  weiii,  or  how  lie  will  be,  then  ?  Besides,  there  will  be  the  pre* 
ence  of  things  which  are  not  known  now  and  here.  He  shall  be  sur- 
rounded with  influences  of  which  we  know  nothing,  but  which  grow 
out  of  the  perfected  state.  We  shall  be  surrounded  by  a  society 
such  as  the  apostle  speaks  of: 

"Ye  are  come  ...  to  the  general  assembly  and  ch  .roh  of  the  first-born, 
which  are  written  in  heaven, .  .  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  per- 
fect," 

What  would  it  be  to  live  for  a  single  vear  in  society  where  every 
thought,  and  every  look,  and  evtry  word,  and  every  act,  and  every 
suggestion  was  lifting  you  higher,  and  ennobling  you?  As  welhe 
among  men,  we  are  perpetually  weighing  them  ;  we  are  all  the  time 
parrying  with  them;  we  are  forever  defending  ourselves  against 
them.  We  arc  continually  running  backward  and  forward  in  lite. 
Though  we  are  friends  to  each  other,  yet  we  arc  more  or  less  hin- 
drances one  to  another.  We  are  throwing  ofT  this  and  shutting 
ourselves  up  against  that  influence  which  our  fellow-men  exert  upon 
us.  We  are  incessantly  dodging  and  eluding  each  other,  as  well  as 
helping  each  other.  And  who  can  conceive  of  that  state  in  which 
every  eye  shall  shine  on  him  like  a  star;  in  which  every  heart  shall 
impress  itself  on  his  heart,  and  make  it  better,  and  give  it  an  im- 
pulse in  the  right  direction,  so  that  every  being  shall  imprint  on 
him  some  glorious  aspect  ;  so  that  as  every  plant  in  a  garden, 
though  all  be  united,  is  beautiful  in  its  own  way,  so  every  single 
creature  of  the  whole  realm,  lifted  into  the  highest  state,  shall  bring 
balm  and  sweetness  to  every  other  one?  Now,  we  are  hindered,  n«»t 
onlv,  but  we  are  oppressed  by  each  other — by  even  the  wcll-iin*an- 
in"-  And  what  shall  that  condition  be  in  which  everybody  shall 
help,  and  everything  shall  help,  and  all  hindrances  shall  begone, 
and  sorrowing  and  sighing  shall  have  passed  away,  and  singing  shall 
have  taken  its  place,  and  <*od  shall  wipe  the  tears  from  every  eye! 

What  can  you  conceive  of  the  connections  which  we  shall  form 
there  in  this  new  society,  when  friendship  shall  be  purified  from  all 
its  lower  forms  and  selfishness  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
when  there  shall  be  no  discrepancy  between  our  reason  and  our  con- 
science, and  when  we  shall  be  perfectly  harmonious? 

If  iiftv  men  in  Bedlam,  each  having  a  separate  instrument  of 
music,  should  play  on  that  instrument — one  playing  his  trumpet, 
another  screeching  his  hautboy,  another  beating  his  drum,  another 
plaving  his  fiddle,  and  others  playing  their  various  instruments- 
each  in  his  own  way,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  others,  who, 
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going  by,  could  form  any  idea  of  what  would  come  from  those  in- 
struments if  every  one  of  these  men,  having  got  back  to  his  reason, 
was  playing  in  perfect  harmony  and  in  a  sweet  concord?  The 
hideous  cacophony,  the  din  and  the  jar,  of  such  a  Bedlamite  band — 
would  it  not  be  very  much  like  the  play  of  our  affections  and  feel- 
ings— sweet  instruments,  but  played  in  horrible  dissonance  ?  And 
what  shall  that  state  be  in  which  God  shall  make  the  whole  of  them 
to  be  united  sympathetically,  and  all  of  them  to  be  played  together 
in  unison — every  power,  every  emotion,  every  instinct  of  love,  sweet- 
ened, deepened,  broadened,  inspired,  rendered  divine  by  the  presence 
of  God?     But  this  is  for  "the  ages  to  come." 

A  hopeful,  a  joyful  imagination  of  "  the  ages  to  come,"  should 
be  encouraged,  though  it  may  be  full  of  fancy  and  inaccurate — as  it 
will  be.  For  we  do  not  pretend  that  any  man  can  limn  this  picture. 
"We  do  not  pretend  that  any  man  is  entitled  to  say  that  his  view  is 
any  more  correct  than  the  views  of  others.  But  after  ail,  the  main 
defect  of  fore-looking  into  "  the  ages  to  come,"  will  be  deficiency 
rather  than  exaggeration.  Our  mistake  will  be,  not  in  making  reason 
too  full,  but  in  its  meagreness ;  not  in  making  purity  too  resplendent, 
but  too  tame;  not  in  making  joy  too  great,  but  too  little;  not  in 
making  things  better  than  they  are,  but  in  not  knowing  how  to  make 
them  good  enough.  We  are  not  in  any  danger  of  exaggerating,  so 
far  as  our  conception  of  the  future  state  is  concerned. 
*•  We  are  the  sons  of  God." 

There  are  your  figures  to  cipher  with. 
••It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be." 

No  man  can  cipher  out  that  result.  It  will  transcend  any  imacce 
that  you  make  of  it.  Draw  from  the  heavens ;  draw  from  all  that  there 
is  on  earth  ;  draw  what  you  can  through  the  channels  of  inspiration 
and  of  revelation ;  collect  and  cluster  together  the  things  which  men 
have  agreed  to  consider  most  admirable ;  and  from  these  form  pic- 
torial parables  of  the  City  with  its  golden  streets,  with  its  gates  of 
pearl,  with  its  walls  of  precious  stones,  with  its  beautiful  gardens, 
with  its  flowing  rivers,  and  with  its  trees  whose  leaves  are  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations;  picture  as  you  may  the  future  state  from 
oriental  conditions,  or  from  the  household,  or  the  commonwealth  as 
they  now  exist;  from  any  and  all  of  these  form  your  conception  of 
it;  form  your  conception  of  it  in  any  way  that  you- please  ;  but  re- 
member that  when  you  have  made  it  just  as  bright  as  your  imagina- 
tion can  sketch  it,  when  your  fancy,  architecturally,  has  wrought  it 
as  skillfully  as  it  can,  and  everything  has  been  carried  to  the  highest 
pitch  that  your  earthly  power  will  allow,  your  conception  will  yet 
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be  imperfect    For  the  sweet  apostle,  looking  upon  you  as  a  fate 
upon  his  children,  says, 
**  It  doth  not  yet  appear.'9 

Yon  have  gathered  from  the  cradle  purity  of  idta>  and  clasp  ind 
eling  of  faith ;  yon  have  gathered  from  rich  companionship  what* 
the  thrill  and  the  joy  of  the  higher  life  ;  yon  have  gathered  froo 
the  patriarch  and  the  matron — saints  not  yet  gone  home  to  glory- 
dignity  and  patience,  and  all  that  makes  generosity  and  magna- 
nimity ;  you  have  gathered  your  best  fruits,  and  fashioned  them 
into  single  characters,  and  into  ranks,  and  into  communities,  and 
into  nations  ;  and  you  have  combined  all  these  things  in  your  con- 
ception of  the  resplendent  throne  of  the  All-Father.    And  yet,  saith 
the  sweet  apostle  again, 
**  It  doth  not  yet  appear.*' 

Certainly  not,  brethren.  And  if  you  still  add  nation  after  nation, 
and  age  after  age,  to  that  conception,  it  will  still  fall  short  of  what 
the  future  is  to  reveal  of  the  goodness  of  God  through  the  Lord 
Jesns  Christ. 

I  will  not  open  the  subject  further,  but  will  close  with  one  or 
two  applications. 

How  much  better  it  is,  then,  to  live  by  faith,  than  it  is  to  live  by 
sight ! — and  you  will  see  that,  by  faith,  I  mean  a  sanctified  imagina- 
tion, or  the  imagination  applied  to  spiritual  things.  I  suppose  that  to 
be  the  generic  definition  of  faith.  That  which  a  man  sees  in  this 
world  is  not  to  be  compared  for  beauty  nor  for  comfort  with  the 
things  which  he  can  imagine.  Merely  worldly  men  look  upon  things 
as  thev  are,  Thev  must,  in  so  far  as  business  is  concerned.  The 
nearer  men  can  come  to  things  as  they  are,  the  better  workmen  they 
will  be,  and  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  transaction  of  purely  secular 
affairs.  But  our  truest  manhood  is  not  in  the  administration  ot 
material  things.  Our  highest  nature  does  not  lie  merely  in  the  ex- 
actitudes of  physical  elements.  We  are  to  have  an  eye  that  looks 
beyond  what  the  mere  natural  man  has  known.  The  spiritual  man 
sees  all  that  the  natural  man  sees,  and  then  sees  much  besides.  It 
is  sad  to  see  how  the  average  of  men  live  in  this  world.  It  is  sad  to 
see  how  little  they  have,  and  how  little  they  can  do  ;  how  much 
there  is  of  desire,  and  how  little  there  is  of  satisfaction.  It  is  sad  to 
see  how  men  yearn  for  happiness,  and  how  seldom  they  gain  it.  Joy 
comes  mostly  in  childhood.  Then  comes  the  tug.  The  bright  side 
of  life  disappears,  pride  is  humbled,  and  often  grows  malignant. 
Health  breaks  down.  Expectations  are  overwhelmed.  The  malign 
passions  rise  and  dominate  over  the  higher  faculties.  The  average 
of  men  live  on  a  very  low  allowance  of  enjoyment.    They  live  in 
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the  literal  present ;  and  that  is  very  poor.  First,  they  are  "buoyed 
up  by  hope.  Then  comes  anxious  expectation.  Then  they  wrestle 
with  disappointment  and  despondency.  And  at  last  they  are 
reduced  to  the  worst  straits.  And  they  lose  the  respect  of  their 
frllowmen ;  and  are  kicked  about  in  society  ;  and  some  day  it  is 
said  of  them,  "  He  is  dead ;"  and  men  say,  "  Ah  I"  And  that  is  the 
end. 

One  of  the  most  piteous  of  things  is  to  see  how  men  live.     I  do 
Hot  mean  barbarians.    I  mean  intelligent  men.    I  mean  men  brought 
Up  by  much  care  and  culture.    The  world  is  piteous  to  live  in  if  this 
is  the  only  world.    If  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  here,  I  do  not 
"Wonder  that  the  aspiring  mind  cries  out,  "  We  are  of  all  men  most 
Miserable."     But  a  Christian  man,  under  precisely  the  same  circum- 
stances, has  a  ground  transcendently  higher.  For  if  there  be  nothing 
for  him  that  suits  his  ambition,  or  his  yearnings,  or  his  wants,  here, 
le  has  the  land  beyond.     lie  knows  that  he  is  but  a  stranger  and 
pilgrim  ;  and  he  comforts  himself,  as  he  goes  through  the  wilderness, 
thinking  of  the  home  toward  which  he  is  traveling.    And  he  weaves 
tapestries,  and  paints  pictures,  and  carves  various  creations.   Living, 
as  he  does,  by  faith,  and  not  merely  by  sight,  his  imagining,  his 
picture-painting,  his  idealizing,  his  holy  revery,  is  filling  the  great 
empty  heavens  with  all  conceivable  beauty.     And   what  if  it  be 
evanescent  ?   So  is  the  wondrous  frost-picture  on  the  window;  but 
is  it  not  beautiful,  and  worth  having  ?    So  is  the  summer  dew  upon 
the  flower;  but  is  it  not  renewed  night  by  night  ?   And  faith  is  given 
to  man  to   lift   him   above  the  carnal,  the  dull,  the   sodden,  and 
to  enable   him  to  conceive   of   things  beyond   that  to   which   any 
?arthly  realization  has  yet  ever  attained. 

So  contrast  the  difference  between  going  through  life  on  the  part 
>f  one  who  has  this  sense  of  "  the  ages  to  come,"  and  on  the  part 
>f  one  who  lives  only  on  the  horizon  of  this  world.  Men  who  are 
t>ound  up  in  this  world  do  not  like  to  think  of  the  future.  Men  do 
lot  like  to  think  of  growing  old.  There  comes,  almost  always,  a 
shock  the  first  time  a  man  finds  that  his  keel  grates  ;  the  first  time 
lie  finds  that  the  stream  is  growing  shallower  ;  when  he  first  dis- 
covers that  there  are  white  hairs  upon  his  head  ;  the  first  time  it 
airly  comes  to  him,  "Your  eyes  are  giving  out;"  the  first  time 
fome  not  irreverent  but  inconsiderate  person  says,  "  Get  out  of  the 
way,  old  man,"  and  he  looks  around  and  sees  that  it  is  he  himself 
hat  is  being  addressorl. 

I  once  heard  a  person  say,  "  I  hate  to  grow  old."  But  he  was 
hoved  along  every  day,  notwithstanding.  He  had  to  grow  old.  The 
eeth  showed  it ;  the  hair  showed  it ;  the  eye  showed  it  ;  the  ear 
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showed  it ;  every  sense  showed  it.  The  old  tabernacle  could  art 
stand  the  wind  and  the  water  that  were  forever  beating  npon  it  tad 
battering  it. 

But  hear  Paul  say, 

"  We  know  that,  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  ditwrced, 
wo  have  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  ths 
heavens." 

Hoar  the  Master  say, 

"  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions"  [apartments.]  «•  I  go  to  pro- 
pare  a  place  for  you." 

A  man  who  believes  and  takes  in  the  meaning  of  these  declar- 
ations,' receives  the  knocks  and  ill-fortune  of  life,  and  says  to  every 
wind  that  shakes  his  earthly  house,  "  Blow  !  My  real  house  is  not 
touched  by  any  earth-storm."  To  every  infelicity,  every  circumscrip- 
tion, and  every  other  token  of  weakness  that  comes  with  growing 
old,  he  says,  "  You  have  very  nearly  run  out,  and  I  hunger  for  'the 
ages  to  come.' " 

The  spiritual  man  is  giving  up  physical  things  all  the  time,  and 
is  getting  mora  and  more,  clear  down  to  the  end.  Bnt  it  is  just 
the  other  way  with  the  natural  man.  He  is  all  the  time  trying  to 
hold  on  to  things  that  are  material,  and  is  getting  less  and  less, clear 
down  to  the  end.  The  man  who  lives  simply  for  this  world  and  for 
his  senses,  the  literal  man,  is  living  out  his  patrimony.  '  He  is  spend- 
ing all  he  has.  His  pockets  grow  shallower  and  shallower.  The 
nerve  becomes  duller  and  duller.  The  eye  can  no  longer  see  such 
things  as  it  once  did.  The  ear  can  no  longer  hear  such  pleasant 
sounds  as  it  has  heard.  But  it  is  not  so  with  a  man  that  is  living  bv 
faith.  He  never  hears  so  much  as  when  he  begins  to  hear  nothing. 
Milton  said,  in  substance,  that  God  shut  his  eyes  that  he  might  shine 
upon  him  with  the  higher  light  of  his  own  Spirit.  To  him  blind- 
ness  was  not  darkness,  but  that  twilight  which  came  upon  him  from 
a  hiirher  realm.  For  when  this  outward  body  decays,  the  mind 
does  not  decay  with  it.     The  apostle  puts  it  in  strong  antithesis: 

44  Though  our  outward  man  perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day 
by  d  jy." 

And,  not  only  that,  it  grows  more  and  more  vivid  and  intense. 

So,  the  old  miser  takes  care  of  his  wealth,  but  he  cannot  help 
thinking  who  will  have  his  money.  It  cannot  be  many  months  be- 
fore he  will  have  to  go  and  leave  it ;  but  he  does  not  like  to  think 
of  such  a  thing.  Next  to  him,  right  by  the  side  of  his  abundance, 
may  be  a  Christian  pauper  starving.  And  in  his  suffering  he  says, 
"  Thank  God  !  I  am  almost  home,  where  my  treasure  is,  and  where 
I  shall  hunger  no  more,  and  have  no  more  care  and  trouble," 

He  that  is  living  by  the  body  is  living  out  everything.    He  tf 
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:e  a  candle  that  is  burning  down  in  the  socket.  But  he  that  is 
in<*  in  the  spirit,  is  living  toward  everything — toward  hope,  to- 
wd  jov,  toward  fullness,  toward  refinement,  toward  elevation,  to- 
rn! grandeur. 

When  that  venerable  and  dear  old  man,  my  father,  for  a  year 
is  without  the  knowledge  of  himself,  it  was  to  me  the  most  piteous, 
3  most  utterly  unbearable  of  all  earthly  spectacles,  unrelieved  but 
this  single  thought — u  Old  patriarch,  your  light  has  not  gone 
L  It  is  merely  obscured  by  some  film  of  the  flesh.  It  shall  not 
quenched.  And  ere  long  the  blow  shall  come  that  shall  break 
8  casket,  and  let  it  out.  You  are  grander  than  you  ever  were, 
i  nearer  to  royalty,  always  royal." 

They  that  live  to  the  flesh  are  living  crumbling  lives,  and  are 
mg  toward  dissolution  all  the  time.  It  is  only  they  who  live  the 
»  of  faith,  by  the  imagination,  in  holy  things,  that  have  before 
?m  "  the  ages  to  come."  They  are  those  who  live  toward  hap- 
less, singing  more  and  more,  rejoicing  more  and  more,  the  circles 
I  the  waves  of  their  experience  running  with  wider  and  wider 
eep. 

When  we  see  men  that  are  old  and  infirm,  we  sometimes  say, 
*hey  look  like  disbranched  trees"  ;  but  if  God  were  to  touch  our 
»,  and  reveal  to  us  the  companies  of  angels  that  surround  such 
lerable,  waiting  saints,  we  should  never  think  that  they  were  soli- 
y,  or  impoverished,  or  to  be  pitied. 

I  love  to  think,  also,  in  this  view,  that  what  seems  to  be  the 
stery  of  the  silence  of  death,  which  envelops  so  many  that  we 
ed  on  earth,  is  not  really  a  mystery.  Our  friends  are  separated 
m  us  because  they  are  lifted  higher  than  our  faculties  can  go. 
p  child  dies.  It  is  the  last  that  we  can  see  of  him  here.  He  is 
ed  so  far  above  us  that  we  cannot  follow  him.  He  was  our  child ; 
was  cradled  in  our  arms ;  he  clambered  upon  our  knees.  But 
tantly,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  God  took  him,  and  lifted  him 
into  his  own  sphere.  And  we  see  him  not.  But  it  is  because  we 
i  not  yet  developed  enough.  We  cannot  see  things  spiritual  with 
•nal  eyes.  But  they  who  have  walked  with  us  here,  who  have 
ae  beyond  us,  and  whom  we  cannot  see,  are  still  ours.  They  are 
re  ours  than  they  ever  were  before.  We  cannot  commune  with 
tin  as  we  once  could,  because  they  are  infinitely  lilted  above  those 
iditions  in  which  we  are  able  to  commune.  We  remain  here,  and 
i  subject  to  the  laws  of  this  realm.  They  have  gone  where  they 
>ak  a  higher  language  and  live  in  a  higher  sphe/c.  But  this  si- 
ce is  not  the  silence  ol  vacuity,  and  this  mystery  is  not  the  mys- 
y  of  darkness  and  death.     Theirs  is  the  glory ;  ours  is  the  waiting 
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for  it  Theirs  is  the  realization ;  ours  is  the  hoping  for  it  Than 
is  the  perfection ;  ours  is  the  immaturity  striving  to  be  ripe.  And 
when  the  day  comes  that  we  shall  disappear  from  these  earthly 
scenes,  we  shall  be  joined  to  them  again :  not  as  we  were — for  we 
shall  not  then  be  as  we  were — but  as  they  are,  with  God.  We  shall 
be  like  them  and  him. 

And  so,  even  in  respect  to  the  things  that  the  heart  holds  detr- 
est,  and  that  we  are  called  to  give  up,  we  are  not  gloomy  and  sad. 
For,  as  we  go  on  down  toward  the  end  of  life,  and  one  after  another 
is  taken  away  from  us,  these  "  ages  to  come"  are  the  breast  of  con- 
solation to  us.  And  we  look  toward  them.  We  look  away  from 
the  trite,  and  flat,  and  dreary  monotony  of  the  present ;  we  look 
away  from  its  storms ;  we  look  away  from  the  oppressive  heat  of  its 
Summer,  and  the  bitter  cold  of  its  Winter ;  we  look  away  from  its 
temptations  and  trials ;  we  look  away  from  the  things  as  they  are,  to 
that  blessed  time,  ages  from  now,  in  which  there  shall  be  perfect 
thought,  perfect  feeling,  perfect  association,  and  perfect  knowledge 
of  God,  knowing  as  we  are  known,  and  in  which  we  shall  go  on  for- 
ever and  forever,  blessed  and  blessing. 

44  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great  love  wherewith  he  loved  m, 
even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quiokened  us  together  with  Christ, 
and  hath  raised  us  up  together,  and  made  us  sit  together  In  heavenly  placet 
in  Christ  Jeans,  that  in  the  ages  to  oome,  he  might  show  the  exceeding  riofad 
of  his  grace,  in  hia  kindness  toward  us  through  Christ  Jesus/* 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Our  heavenly  Father,  we  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  made  thyself  familiar 
rith  us.  Not  that  we  understand  thee,  whose  greatness  surpasses  all 
bought,  and  the  riohness  of  whose  being  transcends  any  experience  that  we 
now  upon  earth ;  but  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  liken  thyself  unto  things 
umiliar,  and  to  call  thyself  Father,  and  to  teach  us  to  say,  Our  Father  which 
rt  in  heaven.  We  are  thine,  and  thou  art  ours.  Thou  hast  impressed  us 
rith  thine  all-comprehending  love.  Thou  bast  made  us  to  feel  what  are  the 
ichea  of  thy  being.  Not  only  bast  thou  communicated  to  us  by  the  world 
rhich  is  without,  by  the  things  which  we  behold  in  life  around  about 
s,  hut  we  have  the  witness  of  thy  Spirit  with  ours.  There  is  a  voice 
laudible  to  our  outward  sense — the  voice  of  God  in  our  soul.  There  is  a 
ivine  presence  in  which  is  richness,  and  fullness  of  joy,  and  peace.  Thou 
ast  brought  it  near  to  us.  We  are  witnesses  of  thy  sustaining  power,  often, 
1  circumstances  of  peril  and  of  great  trial.  We  have  known  thee  when  in 
)litude  and  in  sorrow.  We  have  felt  thee  in  the  midst  of  griefs  and  vehe- 
lent  afflictions.  Thou  hast  come  to  us  in  the  stirrings  of  fear.  Thou  hast 
rawn  near  to  us  in  hours  of  great  trouble,  and  manifested  thyself  to  us  as 
God  of  peace  and  great  mercy,  forgiving  iniquity  and  sin.  And  we  rejoice 
lat  we  have  our  hsritage  of  experience  in  thee,  and  that  with  thy  name  has 
een  associated  much  of  our  very  life.  And  yet,  how  little  of  our  nature 
ath  goae  toward  thee!  and  how  little  of  thine  is  explored  or  exploitable  by 
ura!  How  much  in  glorious  reserve  awaits  our  understanding,  when  we 
iall  be  born  into  spiritual  things  1  Thou  art  far  from  us  only  because  we 
re  so  small  and  so  poor,  and  have  known  so  little  that  interprets  thee, 
nd  we  rejoice  that  we  are  living  toward  the  knowledge  that  yet  shall  be 
an,  and  that  thou  hast  in  the  future  glorious  and  blessed  things  in  store 
>r  those  that  serve  thee  faithfully  unto  the  end.  Grant  that  we  may  have 
mvoying  grace,  that  in  all  the  perils  of  the  way  we  may  be  surrounded  by 
jy  care.  We  commit  our  souls  to  thy  keeping.  To  thee  we  commit  all  our 
orldly  good— our  friendships,  our  hopes,  all  the  things  for  which  our  ambU 
ons  strive.  And  we  desire  that  thou  and  thy  righteous  will  should  reign 
rer  all  that  we  have,  or  hope  to  be. 

And  we  beseech  of  the«  that  thou  wilt  keep  alive  in  us,  and  quicken,  con- 
ience,  thut  we  may  be  more  trod  more  desirous  of  things  that  are  true  and 
ght;  of  things  that  are  high  and  divine.  May  we  be  delivered  from  the 
owit  of  the  world  in  undue  measure.  May  we  be  delivered  from  too  great 
rarice  for  its  affairs,  for  its  joy,  for  its  pleasure.  And  we  pray  that  we  may 
ave  more  and  more  the  eye  that  beholds  the  invisible,  and  the  heart  that 
*ts  in  things  to  come. 

We  pray  for  these  in  thy  presence  who  offer  up  their  thanksgiving.  Wilt 
lou  be  pleased,  this  morning,  to  accept  their  grateful  thanks. 
Draw  near  to  th:se  that  fain  would  confess  to  thee  their  sin,  this  morning, 
le  burden  of  which  lies  heavy  upon  them,  or  hangs  as  a  cloud  above  them. 
Tilt  thou  give  them  release  from  fear.  Wilt  thou  give  them  that  quietness 
hich  they  have  whose  sius  are  forgiven. 

And  wo  pray  that  thou  wilt  be  with  all  who  come  to  thee  for  rescue  in 
aril,  and  for  deliverance  out  of  temptation,  and  for  patience  and  strength 
Oder  the  trials  which  press  upon  them.  Thou  knowest  altogether  every 
art. 

We  commend  to  thee,  this  morning,  those  who  fain  would  supplicate  thy 
resence  and  thy  mendes.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  t»»ou  wilt  draw  near  to 
1  those  who  are  sitting  in  sorrow,  and  can  scarcely  look  up,  or  call  to  thee, 
tough  their  afflictions  are  great.  And  although  for  the  present  it  is  gloomy 
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and  sorrowful,  bring  to  them,  by  and  by,  the  pleaaant  fruits  of  righteou* 
uess.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  uphold  them,  that  their  faith  may  not  fail 
them. 

Be  near  to  those  that  are  perplexed,  whether  it  be  concerning  their  house' 
hold,  concerning  their  worldly  affairs,  or  concerning  themselves.  We  pray 
that  they  may  cast  their  burden  on  the  Lord,  aud  feel  sustained  by  his  pres- 
ence and  grace. 

Draw  near,  we  beseech  of  thee,  to  all  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  life'i 
battle.  May  they  he  girded  with  strength  that  is  not  their  own,  but  thine. 
May  they  be  able  to  turn  aside  temptation  and  the  tempter.  May  they  be 
able  to  acquit  themselves  like  men. 

Aud  we  pray,  O  Lord,  our  God  1  that  thou  wilt  bless  those  who  are  labor- 
ing in  word  und  in  doctrine.  Muy  all  that  go  forth  to  teach  be  themselves 
filled  with  the  Holy  (J host.  Wo  pray  that  those  who  bear  the  tidings  of 
truth  to  the  scattered  and  the  wandering  may  have  the  blessing  of  their 
Father  evermore  going  with  them.  Aud  may  their  souls  be  so  full  of  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  that  everywhere  their  words  may  win  some.  We 
thank  thee  that  thy  truth  is  not  without  power.  We  thank  thee  that  those 
who  labor  in  faith  and  in  patience  see  of  the  travail  of  their  souls.  We 
thank  thee  that  so  many  are  from  time  to  time  turning  away  from  evil,  and 
learning  the  right  path,  aud  seeking  to  pursue  the  things  that  are  noble  and 
pine  and  tight  before  God,  aud  comely  before  men.  May  the  truth  be  in- 
creased. 

May  those  who  are  beginning  a  life  reformed,  a  life  upward  and  spiritual, 
not  be  discouraged  nor  overborne.  And  if  they  stumble,  may  they  not  be 
destroyed.    Lift  thou  them  up,  and  carry  them  unto  the  end. 

And  we  pray  for  the  rescue  of  the  outcasts;  of  all  that  are  in  thrall;  of 
all  that  fain  would  break  away  from  passions;  of  all  that  are  ensnared  in 
their  own  sins.  Wc  pray,  O  Lord,  Redeemer  and  Deliverer!  that  thou  wilt 
send  rescue  to  them. 

Remember  any  that  are  backslidden;  any  that  have  known  thee,  and  that 
are  following  but  afar  off,  almo>t  out  of  sight  and  light  and  warmth.  Bring 
them  near  again  to  the  shepherd  and  Bishop  of  their  souls;  and  restore  to 
them  the  joys  of  thy  salvation. 

We  pray  lor  the  young,  that  th"y  may  grow  up  uneoutaminated;  that 
they  may  grow  up  valiant  for  the  truth,  and  with  a  feeling  of  honor  for 
things  that  aiv  pine  ami  right.  We  pray  that  they  may  be  delivered  from 
those  that  would  destroy  them.  M  ty  the  generation  that  is  rising  serve 
God  and  their  couniiy  belter  than  tin?  generation  which  is  passing  away. 

Cleanse  the  laws  ol  tl;i>  hn  d,  ami  all  its  customs.  Grant  that  the  magis- 
tracy may  be  everywhere  <  Jod  f  string.  Be  pleased  to  hiess  the  President  of 
thet.0  Tnitcd  States,  and  th  >se  that  are  associated  in  counsel  with  him.  and 
the  member*  of  the  Gi-ncral  Government,  and  of  the  Governments  of  tbe 
States.  We  pray,  (>  Lord!  Miat  thou  wilt  grant  unto  them  that  guidance  of 
thy  wisdom  which  shall  keep  them  from  mistake  and  all  harm. 

Deliver  this  nati'  n  from  intestine  feuds,  and  from  bitterness.  And  grant 
that  justice  and  intelligence  and  virtue  may  thrive,  aud  that  on  theses 
glorious  perl'<  eti<  n  may  be  developed. 

We  pray  1or  the  nations  of  the  earth — for  those  that  are  drinking  Mood. 
Let  the  cup  i  as*  j^peidily.  OLord!  let  not  the  iron  heel  of  war  forever 
dominate  over  the  weak  and  the  poor.  Grant  that  at  last  thy  banner  may 
be  lifted  up,  white,  spotbss,  an  1  peace  prevail  in  all  the  earth.  And  may 
justice  st'cngtheii  it  and  preserve  it,  and  all  the  nations  see  thy  salvation* 
We  ask  it  lor  Christ  Jesus'  sake.    Amen. 
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44  For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the 
nings  contained  in  the  law,  these,  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto 
hemselves :  which  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their 
onscienoe  also  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing 
>r  else  excusing  one  another ;  in  the  day  wben  God  shall  judge  the  secrets 
if  men  by  Jesus  Christ  according  to  my  Gospel."    Rom.  II.,  14-16. 


The  "law"  here  spoken  of  was  the  Mosaic  law,  unquestionably. 
To  the  Jews  the  term  law  conveyed  about  the  same  meaning  which 
o  us  the  word  Bible  does.  It  was  their  Book;  or,  it  presented  itself 
o  their  mind  as  the  inscribed  and  recorded  sum  of  their  religious 
aith  and  observances,  just  as  the  Bible  stands  before  us  as  the  Book 
►f  our  faith,  and  the  Guide  and  Directory  of  our  lives  and  disposi- 
ions. 

The  apostle  argues  that  the  law — that  is,  the  Jewish  Bible — 
xisted,  in  regard  to  its  essential  elements,  outside  of  itself,  if  I  may 
o  express  it ;  that  the  great  truths  which  it  embodied  did  not  exist 
or  the  first  time  in  the  Old  Testament  Scripture,  and  were  not 
reated  for  it,  but  that  they  were  founded  in  nature — so  much  so 
hat  when  men  had  no  access  to  the  law,  they  went  on  (the  better 
K>rtion,  the  more  intelligent  and  enlightened,  of  them),  seeking 
>fter  the  very  same  ends,  in  the  path  of  the  very  same  truths  that 
he  Jew  did  by  his  Scripture.  And  the  teaching  of  the  apostle  is, 
hat  although  the  light  was  paler,  and  the  path  more  obscure,  it 
ras  substantially  the  same  path  and  the  same  light,  after  all 

The  Gentiles--that  is,  the  great  nations  of  the  world  outside  of 
fewry — were  also  seeking  for  truth  ;  for  honor  ;  for  justice  ;  for 
tdelity  ;  for  reformations  from  evil ;  for  higher  spiritual  develop- 
aent ;  for  more  insight.  They  were  men  full  of  noble  aspirations, 
flortli  of  them,  east  of  them,  north-east  of  them,  all  the  way  along 
he  Mediterranean  coast,  there  were  men  of  great  mental  stature  and 
igh  genius,  and  not  deficient  in  moral  sentiments,  all  seeking, 
hough  blindly,  or  rather  in  a  twilight,  the  same  great  ends. 

Now,  the  apostle  says, 
**  When  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things 

Sunday  Bvkniko.   April  23,  1871.  Ljesson:   Matt.  V.,3— 16.    Hymns  (Plymouth 
oUectiou) :  Nos.  t»7,  &W,  78. 
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contained  in  the  law,  these,  having:  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselra; 
which  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience 
also  Ixtiriup  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  die 
excusing  one  another  [.their  moral  consciousness  condemning  them  or 
appro \  iiitf  them.]" 

Ami  thus  lie  identities  the  subject-matter  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scipture  with  the  truths  which  God  has  revealed  iu  nature. 

In  other  words,  the  truths  of  the  Old  Testament  belong  to  the 
nature  of  things.  They  are  organic.  They  are  fundamental  If 
you  go  through  the  Bible  you  shall  tind  them  there  ;  and  if  von  go 
down  to  the  bottom  of  things  you  shall  tind  them  there.  They  are 
a  part  of  the  constitution  of  nature.  They  are  not  found  in  nature 
because  the  Bible  put  them  there  ;  but  they  are  found  in  the  Bible 
because  they  were  in  nature  first. 

This  was  certainly  the  method   by  which  our  Master  tanght. 
The  union  of  two  striking  peculiarities  was  found  in  the  Savioat 
One  was  a  quiet  compliance  with  the  whole  custom  and  worship 
of  his  time.     He  was  a  thorough  Jew  in  his  religious  habits.   He 
kept  Jewish  days.     lie  observed  the  Jewish  ceremonies.    He  fre- 
quented the  temple.     He  was  devout.     He  recognized  the  fesrinls, 
He  worshiped  in  the  synagogue.     We  tind  him  continually  taking 
part  in  the  synagogue  worship.     And  we  do  not  find  that,  bjvffll 
or  deed,  he  set  aside  any  part  of  the  national  worship.    Yet  toi 
shall  not  find  an  instance  in  which  he  intensified  or  ratified  tmti 
by  reference  to  custom,  or  by  founding  it  at  all  on  preevdvnt.   Oe 
the  other  hand,  the  appeal  of  Christ  was  always  to  n.  x- ^  ^1  ^ 
that   part   of  reason  which  we  call  moral  con*cbju$n:*&.     IU  "Marl 
his  instnietion,  not  upon  the  venerableness  of  piveoi-r.t.  l  :z>- 
the  c!a«ii;s  of  antiquity,  nor  upon  the  wisdom  of  oWrvi::.;  i:.r  o 
tmns   whieh   had   been   prevalent,  nor  even  upon  the  o :m:^- i*  ■■■: 
Scripture;  but   upon  this:  It  is  tki:e,  and  thekefoue  it  :*  ek-et. 
lie  urircd    men    from    considerations   that   went    ba-.-k   ■■:"  ti^rni 
revelation,  ami    beneath  it;   that  went  to  the  s*uiws  :r-:«^.  *":J.*i 
re\ elation    itself  sprang.      And  it   may  be  said  that  all  :ir  p& 
truths  o\'  the  Word  o(  (iod  are  true  whether  the  Bibic  is  Klr^fii 
or  not.      l»ut  more  vi'  that  further  on. 

It  will  be  found,  therefore,  that  the  foundation  iriii^trftf 
Chri>iianitv  rest  in  the  nature  of  things.  Christianity  is  !■.■;  bIJ" 
not  in  antagonism  to  nature  (cursed  be  he  that  makes  ::  srexs1. 
but  i>  coincident  with  it.  It  is  not  in  antagonism.  in  ar.y  ;•:  ns  ?** 
with  nature.  It  is  not,  either,  a  super-addition  to  nsrir*-.  tL* 
tianirx  U  nature  itself,  and  the  best  part  of  it— that  iar  rLr-:* 
l.ii.  s  i,.  niauVs  soul;  that  part  which  takes  cognizance  •:  ::•-  r*"^ 
niitl  the  di\  ine  clement  in  maa.     Christianity  dots  net  uu-r*fc  » 
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latnre  in  the  organization  of  the  globe,  nor  in  its  moral  lavs, 
i  its  political  economy,  nor  in  ten  thousand  elements  which 
'  transcendent  importance.  Christianity  appropriates  to  itself 
j  the  province  of  the  divine  and  spiritual  elements  that  are 
in;  and  in  respect  to  them,  Christianity  ia  a  part  of  nature. 
nly  is  Christianity  not  in  conflict  with  nature,  not  only  is  it 
1  artificial  thing  which  stands  above  nature,  but  it  is  an  inter- 
Lion  of  that  which  is  everlastingly  true. 

le  great  Bible  truths,  then,  were  not  made  by  the  Bible.  They 
not  invented,  they  were  not  gotten  up,  for  the  sake  of  making 
Je.  The  principles  of  religion  as  taught  in  the  Old  Testa- 
and  in  the  New  Testament  were  not  framed  and  put  together 
e  sake  of  making  the  canonical  books.     The  Bible  is  an  ezpo- 

of  one  side  of  nature :  that  is  to  say,  the  moral  side  of  man's 
on  to.  God,  to  his  fellow-men,  and  to  his  own  destiny,  here  and 
fter.  It  is  constructed  out  of  the  experiences  of  the  best  men, 
sir  respective  ages  of  the  world.  Holy  men  spake  as  they  were 
d  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  but  they  spoke  about  their  experiences 
iut  their  trials,  and  the  results  of  their  trials;  about  their 
;hts,  and  the  results  of  their  thinkings.  God  revealed  truth  to 
orld  through  the  lives  of  men  who  formulated  in  their  own 
i  great  moral  problems,  and  identified  themselves  therewith, 
the  results  they  were  inspired  to  record  and  to  teach.  But 
i  Scripture  were  disowned,  or  if  it  were  thrown  away,  it  would 
bange  the  truth  a  whit — though  your  competency  to  find  it  out 
t  be  changed, 

s  man  in  the  night,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  is  trying  to  make 
is  chart,  and  there  is  storm  in  the  heaven,  and  storm  upon  the 
nd  some  one  knocks  that  lamp  out  of  his  hand,  what  is  done  ? 
torm  is  above,  and  the  storm  is  below  ;  and  the  chart  lies  dark, 
at  he  cannot  find  it  out — that  is  all.     If  it  were  daylight  he 

see  the  chart  well  enough ;  but  there  being  no  light,  and  the 

on  which  he  depended  for  light  being  knocked  out  of  his 
,  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  that  which  is  before  him. 
nd  the  same  is  true  concerning  much  of  the  Bible.    It  is  an 
prefer.     It  is  a  lamp  to  our  feet  and  a  light  to  our  path.     And 

troths  which  have  their  exposition  in  the  Bible,  and  which  are 
elation  of  the  structure  of  the  world,  and  of  the  divine  nature 
[overoment,  do  not  depend  for  their  truth  upon  the  Bible  itself. 

are  only  interpreted  and  made  plain  by  it.  If  the  world  dis- 
ced Scripture,  they  would  simply  deprive  themselves  of  moral 
ght    It  would  not  change  the  great  truths  of  God  any  more 

the  burning  of  all  the  scientific  books  in  the  world  would 
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contained  in  the  law,  these,  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  onto  tfaraMetra: 
whioh  thow  the  work  of  the  law  written  In  their  hearts,  their  oonseleatt 
alio  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  meanwhUe  accusing  or  eat 
excusing  one  another  [their  moral  consciousness  condemning  them  or 
approving  them.]'* 

And  thus  he  identifies  the  subject-matter  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scipture  with  the  truths  which  God  has  revealed  in  nature. 

In  other  words,  the  truths  of  the  Old  Testament  belong  to  the 
nature  of  things.  They  are  organic.  They  are  fundamental  If 
you  go  through  the  Bible  you  shall  find  them  there  ;  and  if  you  go 
down  to  the  bottom  of  things  you  shall  find  them  there.  They  are 
a  part  of  the  constitution  of  nature.  They  are  not  found  in  nature 
because  the  Bible  put  them  there  ;  but  they  are  found  in  the  Bible 
because  they  were  in  nature  first 

This  was  certainly  the  method  by  which  our  Master  taught 
The  union  of  two  striking  peculiarities  was  found  in  the  Saviour. 
One  was  a  quiet  compliance  with  the  whole  custom  and  worship 
of  his  time.  He  was  a  thorough  Jew  in  his  religious  habits.  He 
kept  Jewish  days.  He  observed  the  Jewish  ceremonies.  He  fre- 
quented the  temple.  He  was  devout  He  recognised  the  festivals. 
He  worshiped  in  the  synagogue.  We  find  him  continually  taking 
part  in  the  synagogue  worship.  And  we  do  not  find  that,  by  word 
or  deed,  he  set  aside  any  part  of  the  national  worship.  Yet  you 
shall  not  find  an  instance  in  which  he  intensified  or  ratified  truth 
by  reference  to  custom,  or  by  founding  it  at  all  on  precedent  On 
the  other  hand,  the  appeal  of  Christ  was  always  to  reason,  and  to 
that  part  of  reason  which  we  call  moral  consciousness.  He  based 
his  instruction,  not  upon  the  venerableness  of  precedent,  nor  upon 
the  claims  of  antiquity,  nor  upon  the  wisdom  of  observing  the  cus- 
toms which  had  been  prevalent,  nor  even  upon  the  commands  of 
Scripture;  but  upon  this:  It  is  tkue,  and  therefore  rr  is  right. 
He  urged  men  from  considerations  that*  went  back  of  external 
revelation,  and  beneath  it ;  that  went  to  the  sources  from  which 
revelation  itself  sprang.  And  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  great 
truths  of  the  Word  of  God  are  true  whether  the  Bible  is  believed  in 
or  not.     But  more  of  that  further  on. 

It  will  be  found,  therefore,  that  the  foundation  principles  of 
Christianity  rest  in  the  nature  of  things.  Christianity  is  not  only 
not  in  antagonism  to  nature  (cursed  be  he  that  makes  it  seem  so), 
but  is  coincident  with  it.  It  is  not  in  antagonism,  in  any  of  its  parts, 
with  nature.  It  is  not,  either,  a  super-addition  to  nature.  Chris- 
tianity is  nature  itself,  and  the  best  part  of  it — that  part  which  re- 
lates to  man's  soul ;  that  part  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  morality 
and  the  divine  element  in  man.     Christianity  does  not  undertake  to 
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help  nature  in  the  organization  of  the  globe,  nor  in  its  moral  laws, 
nor  in  its  political  economy,  nor  in  ten  thousand  elements  which 
are  of  transcendent  importance.  Christianity  appropriates  to  itself 
simply  the  province  of  the  divine  and  spiritual  elements  that  are 
in  man ;  and  in  respect  to  them,  Christianity  is  a  part  of  nature. 
Not  only  is  Christianity  not  in  conflict  with  nature,  not  only  is  it 
not  an  artificial  thing  which  stands  above  nature,  but  it  is  an  inter- 
pretation of  that  which  is  everlastingly  true. 

The  great  Bible  truths,  then,  were  not  made  by  the  Bible.  They 
were  not  invented,  they  were  not  gotten  up,  for  the  sake  of  making 
a  Bible.  The  principles  of  religion  as  taught  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  in  the  New  Testament  were  not  framed  and  put  together 
for  the  sake  of  making  the  canonical  books.  The  Bible  is  an  expo- 
sition of  one  side  of  nature :  that  is  to  say,  the  moral  side  of  man's 
relation  to.  God,  to  his  fellow-men,  and  to  his  own  destiny,  here  and 
hereafter.  It  is  constructed  out  of  the  experiences  of  the  best  men, 
in  their  respective  ages  of  the  world.  Holy  men  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  but  they  spoke  about  their  experiences 
— about  their  trials,  and  the  results  of  their  trials ;  about  their 
thoughts,  and  the  results  of  their  thinkings.  God  revealed  truth  to 
the  world  through  the  lives  of  men  who  formulated  in  their  own 
minds  great  moral  problems,  and  identified  themselves  therewith. 
And  the  results  they  were  inspired  to  record  and  to  teach.  But 
if  the  Scripture  were  disowned,  or  if  it  were  thrown  away,  it  would 
not  change  the  truth  a  whit — though  your  competency  to  find  it  out 
might  be  changed. 

If  a  man  in  the  night,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  is  trying  to  make 
out  his  chart,  and  there  is  storm  in  the  heaven,  and  storm  upon  the 
sea,  and  some  one  knocks  that  lamp  out  of  his  hand,  what  is  done  ? 
The  storm  is  above,  and  the  storm  is  below ;  and  the  chart  lies  dark, 
so  that  he  cannot  find  it  out — that  is  all.  If  it  were  daylight  he 
could  see  the  chart  well  enough ;  but  there  being  no  light,  and  the 
lamp  on  which  he  depended  for  light  being  knocked  out  of  his 
hand,  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  that  which  is  before  him. 

And  the  same  is  true  concerning  much  of  the  Bible.  It  is  an 
interpreter.  It  is  a  lamp  to  our  feet  and  a  light  to  our  path.  And 
those  truths  which  have  their  exposition  in  the  Bible,  and  which  are 
a  revelation  of  the  structure  of  the  world,  and  of  the  divine  nature 
and  government,  do  not  depend  for  their  truth  upon  the  Bible  itself. 
They  are  only  interpreted  and  made  plain  by  it.  If  the  world  dis- 
believed Scripture,  they  would  simply  deprive  themselves  of  moral 
eyesight.  It  would  not  change  the  great  truths  of  God  any  more 
than  the  burning  of  all  the  scientific  books  in  the  world  would 
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change  the  great  physical  laws — which  science  expounds,  bat  doei 
not  create  Science  does  not  depend  on  hooks.  It  is  founded  in  the 
nature  of  things.  Books  are  the  means  by  which  it  is  brought  to 
our  knowledge. 

So,  truth  does  not  depend  on  the  Bible.  The  Bible  does  not 
create  it,  but  merely  expounds  it,  brings  it  into  practical  shapes, 
and  makes  it  usable  to  men.  And  such  is  the  infinite  wisdom 
and  mercy  of  God,  that  if  you  should  burn  every  Bible  on  the 
globe,  though  much  knowledge  of  truth  would  be  quenched,  yet 
the  world  would  not  lose  a  single  truth.  For  truths  are  organic 
They  spring  from  the  way  in  which  you  and  I  are  made,  and 
are  bred  together  in  life.  They  belong  to  the  nature  of  thing*. 
They  were  as  true  ages  ago  as  they  are  now,  though  they  were  not 
then  as  available  to  men  as  thev  are  now.  And  the  truths  oon- 
tained  in  this  guide,  this  directory,  this  exposition  of  mpral  troth, 
this  Bible,  can  be  found  outside  of  it,  either  in  principle  or  in  fact 
One  of' the  best  ways  of  studying  the  Word  of  God,  is  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  things  of  which  it  speaks.  If  we  read  hi  the  Word 
of  God  of  rivers,  of  fruitful  trees,  of  mountains,  of  cedars  qf  Leb- 
anon, of  the  oak,  of  the  lily  of  the  valley,  or  of  other  things  like 
these,  we  recognize  at  once  the  propriety  of  identifying  and  studying 
them  outside  of  the  Bible,  and  not  inside  of  it  If  it  speaks  of  a 
lion,  or  a  behemoth,  or  a  serpent,  we  go  to  natural  history  to  find  out 
what  those^  names  moan.  We  study  the  nature  of  these  animals; 
and  thon  we  go  back  to  understand  Scripture. 

And  now,  if  we  go  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  it  speaks  of  man, 
and  of  his  dispositions,  his  will,  his  choices,  his  tendencies,  his  char- 
acter, the  results  of  certain  influences  which  are  brought  to  hear 
upon  him,  we  are  then  to  go  to  nature  itself,  just  as  we  do  in  these 
other  cases,  and  study  to  ascertain  what  man  is,  what  is  his  com- 
position, what  is  the  human  will,  how  it  is  acted  on,  how  it  operates, 
and  what  is  man's  character,  disposition  and  life.  IAfe  interprets 
the  Bible,  if  one  only  knows  how  to  study  it.  The  everlasting  round 
of  human  nature  and  human  experience  throws  light  upon  the  words 
and  the  passages  of  Scripture. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  to  take  our  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
and  go  out  and  refuse  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  cramp  life,  and 
attempt  to  compress  it  into  the  space  which  that  interpretation 
covers  ;  but  we  are  to  give,  to  truths  in  respect  to  men  the  same 
freedom  that  we  give  to  truths  with  regard  to  lower  physical  things. 
And  we  are  to  find  them  out  by  going  to  nature,  and  by  appropriate 
and  judicious  processes  of  study  ascertaining  what  they  are.  Lift 
itself  is  the  best  commentary  on  the  Bible. 
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So,  then,  whatever  you  find  to  be  true  outside  of  the  Bible,  may 
measure,  may  interpret  to  you,  that  which  is  contained  in  the  Bible. 
If  you  do  not  find  that  to  be  true  in  one  which  you  find  to  be  true 
in  the  other ;  if  disagreements  between  the  Bible  and  nature  arise, 
they  come  from  ar  wrong  interpretation  of  the  one,  or  of  the  other,  or 
of  both.  And  the  history  of  the  matter  is  this :  that  from  the  begin- 
ning, men,  though  they  have  interpreted  the  Bible  according  to 
their  best  light,  have  often  interpreted  it  wrongly,  until  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  external  world  enabled  them  to  take  a  better  view. 

When  men  found  out  that  the  earth  moved  around  the  sun,  when 
the  whole  Copernican  system  was  disclosed,  there  was  a  great  up- 
roar in  the  Christian  world  because  the  new  astronomy  would 
destroy  the  Bible.  But  after  a  while,  either  these  revelations,  or 
men's  constructions  of  the  Bible,  gave,  way;  and  I  need  not  tell  you 
whieh  gave  way.  When  Rome  made  Galileo  recant,  she  did  not 
blot  out  the  truth  which  he  had  brought  to  light. 

We  remember  that  when  geological  discoveries  came  in  men  were 
in  alarm,  and  said,  "What  is  to  become  of  the  first  chapters  of  Gen- 
esis ?  Has  the  earth  been  created  through  such  long  periods  of 
time  as  the  depositions  of  rock  and  soil  indicate?  Why,  the  Bible 
says  that  on  the  first  day  God  made  so  and  so,  and  that  on  the 
second  day  he  made  so  and  so."  Th?y  had  the  whole  order  of  cre- 
ation arranged  like  a  case  of  drawers ;  and  they  could  pull  out  one, 
and  another,  and  another,  with  perfect  regularity  and  precision.  And 
when  these  disclosures  of  science  began  to  be  made,  there  was  a  great 
turmoil  on  the  subject.  But  after  a  while  men  concluded  that  they 
would  call  "days,"  periods  of  time.  And  a  day  might  be  a  thousand 
years,  or  a  hundred  thousand,  or  five  hundred  thousand.  And  they 
said,  "  Well,  the  Bible  does  not  undertake  to  teach  the  science  of 
geology  at  alL  In  Genesis,  we  find  the  order  of  creation  stated ;  and 
that  is  in  accordance  with  modern  geological  teachings ;  but  as  to 
*  days,*  they  were  indefinite  periods  of  time,"  And  so  biblical  con- 
struction gave  way,  and  not  the  revelations  of  God  in  science. 

More  recently,  there  has  come  up  a  school  of  men  who  are 
alarming  proper-minded  and  sedate  people  in  respect  to  the  origin 
of  man.  We  are  finding  out  who  our  forefathers  were.  Lineage,  you 
know,  has  always  been  a  great  thing  in  this  world.  Men  have  been 
eager  to  trace  their  ancestry.  But  there  is  a  point  where  I  think  wo 
shall  all  be  willing  to  stop.  There  is  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  man 
which  it  is  not  very  agreeable  to  contemplate,  and  from  which  we 
naturally  shrink.  But  if  a  thing  be  true  outside  of  the  Bible,  you 
may  depend  upon  it  that  it  will  show  itself  in  spite  of  you.  What 
God  writes  with  the  hand  that  made  creation,  he  writes  so  that  men 
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cannot  rub  it  out.  When  once  a  seed  has  unfolded  itself,  too  can- 
not  throw  hack  the  blossom  or  the  fruit  to  the  condition  from  which 
it  came.  And  when  rocks  and  creatures  have  risen  up  and  testified 
as  to  God's  creative  method,  you  cannot  put  back  into  its  germ-state 
the  witness  which  they  bear. 

You  must  make  your  interpretation  of  Scripture  'conform  to 
the  revelation  of  God  in  nature.  I  do  not  believe' that  thev  contra- 
diet  each  other.  I  believe  that  all  the  truths  which  are  recog- 
nized in  the  Scriptures  will  be  found  to  be  susceptible  of  inter- 
pretations that  are  coincident  with  the  essential  facts  of  nature. 
And  scientific  disclosures,  although  thev  are  at  first  disturbing,  I  he- 
Reve  to  be  the  best  commentators  and  the  best  illuminators  of 
the  truths  of  the  Bible  which  God  has  ever  sent  into  the  world. 
Men,  using  their  light  in  any  age,  construct,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  that  age,  and  according  to  their  limited  powers,  fallible 
intefpietations  of  the  great  scheme  of  truth  which  is  contained 
in  the  Bible,  Nature,  as  she  unfolds  more  and  more,  makes 
commentaries  upon  those  interpretations ;  and  the  commentaries 
stand.  I  think  that  by  and  by,  when  the  disclosures  that  are 
being  made  of  what  is  called  the  scheme  of  Evolution  have  come  to 
their  growth,  so  that  we  may  know  exactly  what  they  are — I  think 
that  then  one  of  the  most  striking  things  which  ever  came  to  pass, 
will  be  the  admirable  analogy  with  the  great  facts  of  nature  and 
science  wrhich  will  bo  found  in  the  Word  of  God.  For,  although 
there  is  much  vet  to  be  made  known,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  think- 
in£  men  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves  abont 
these  facts,  believe  in  the  theorv  of  evolution,  or  the  theorv  that  the 
method  by  which  God  created  the  world  and  the  races,  consists  in 
the  development,  the  unfolding,  of  everything  from  some  anterior 
and  less  perfect  6tate.  He  would  be  a  bold  man,  and,  as  I  must 
think,  a  rash  one,  who  wrould,  at  this  stage  of  investigation,  dogma- 
tize  on  the  subject  of  the  Origin  of  Man.  Although  many  of  the 
later  applications  of  the  theory  of  Development  require  ripening,  yet 
they  foreshadow,  I  think,  if  not  the  very  truth,  yet  the  direction  in 
which  the  truth  lies.  And  wTe  may  as  well  prepare  ourselves  to  ac- 
cept it.     For  one,  I  am  ready. 

Let  us,  in  this  spirit,  look,  for  one  single  moment,  at  the  general 
drift  of  the  Scripture-teaching  by  the  side  of  the  revelations  which 
have  been  made,  or  are  making,  by  science. 

1.  As  to  the  condition  of  mankind.  I  recollect  verv  well  when 
the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  as  founded  in  the  essential  animal 
condition  of  the  race,  excited  great  repugnance  and  horror  among  men 
who,  as  the  result  of  hereditary  endowments  and  long  culture,  had 
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>me  to  a  condition  in  which  they  felt  more  the  impulse  of  the  in- 
jllectual  and  spiritual  than  they  did  of  the  basilar  and  the  animal. 
"hey  felt  it  to  be  a  very  great  reproach  to  say  that  men  were  de- 
raved,  and  wicked  from  the  root,  and  always.  But  the  Word  of  God 
till  went  on  declaring,  if  it  declared  anything,  that  at  the  bottom 
tiere  was  an  animal  nature,  fierce,  intractable,  unspiritual,  without 
lod,  and  without  moral  restraint.  That  has  been  the  testimony  of 
ges.  And  what  is  science  now  revealing?  What  if  all  the  theories 
f  Mr.  Darwin,  or  half  of  them,  shall  be  found  true,  will  it  not 
atify  the  steadfast  testimony  of  the  whole  Word  of  God  as  respects 
lie  essentially  animal,  secular,  worldly  nature  of  man  ?  The  Word 
f  God  has  always  borne  this  witness :  that  unless  something  sprouted 
ut  of  the  lower  constitution  and  nature  of  man,  and  unfolded  into 
higher  spiritual  realm,  true  manhood  would  not  be  attained.  And 
\ it  not  the  tenor  of  the  theories  and  disclosures  which  are  now  oc- 
upying  so  much  of  the  world's  attention,  that  we  spring  from  lower 
>rms;  that  we  go  steadily  up  and  up,  higher  and  higher;  that  we 
re  gradually  unfolding ;  and  that  our  true  nature  is  not  to  be  found 
1  our  far-back  nature,  but  in  our  far-forward  nature  ?  Does  not  the 
v'ord  of  God  bear  witness,  all  the  way  through,  to  the  essential  avail- 
bility  and  educability  of  man  ?  Does  it  not  teach  that  you  can  develop 
im  out  of  lower  forms  into  higher  ones,  and  out  of  the  natural  state 
lto  the  spiritual,  saying  that  they  who  sow  to  the  flesh  shall  of  the 
esh  reap  corruption  ;  that  they  who  sow  to  the  animal  shall  be  ani- 
lal ;  that  they  who  sow  to  the  passions  and  appetites  shall  have  the 
lisfortunes  and  sufferings  which  these  forces  of  their  nature  yield,  and 
hat,  on  the  other  hand,  they  who  sow  to  the  Spirit  shall  inherit 
hose  blessings  which  come  from  the  Spirit  ? 

2.  Consider  what  is  the  direction  in  which  perfection  lies.  Is 
ot  nature  bearing  witness  to  the  essential  power  of  the  reason,  and 
o  the  real  superiority  of  the  moral  constitution  of  man  ?  Is  there 
ny  difference  in  schools  on  that  subject  ?  Is  not  that  the  part  of 
Mfn  which  characterizes  him,  and  distinguishes  him  from  all  the 
aces  below  him  ?  And  is  it  not  true  that  the  progress  of  man  has 
een  made  in  that  direction?  Is  there  anything  more  clearly  set 
nth  than  that,  in  the  Word  of  God,  from  the  earliest  record  to  the 
itest  ?  And  has  not  that  line  of  development  and  growth  in  Scripture 
een  pointed  out  plainly  and  accurately  by  the  pen  of  science  ? — 
nly  Scripture  makes  many  statements  that  transcend  anything  which 
as  yet  been  found  out  by  science.  For  science,  so  far,  has  not  att- 
empted to  show,  or  has  not  succeeded  in  showing,  any  connection 
etween  the  thought  and  soul  of  man,  and  the  inspiring  power  ov 
be  divine  mind.    I  believe  that  by  and  by  it  will  \>e  demomtraXed^ 
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not  only  that  there  belongs  to  man  a  moral  character  and  destiny, 
but  that  there  is  a  divine  power  which  meets  him  on  his  way  up; 
and  that  it  is  by  the  stimulating  and  enlightening  and  renovating 
power  of  the  divine  mind  that  man  is  escaping  from  his  animal  coil 
dition,  and  working  his  way  up  to  the  higher  state  for  which  he  k 
destined. 

3.  The  Scriptures  go  still  further,  and  teach  that  man  will  one 
day  slough  off  the  animal  entirely,  and  leave  that  seed-form  out  of  ' 
which  he  sprouted,  and  take  on  the  blossom-form;  or,  that  he  will 
evolve  a  nature, higher;  and  that  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  per- 
fect will  live  together.  Is  not  this  just  the  progress  that  we  should 
expect,  in  close  analogy  with  the  scientific  disclosures  which  have 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  development  of  mankind? 

That  is  true,  then,  which  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  that  the  es- 
sential truths  of  Christianity  will  be  found  not  merely  in  Scripture, 
but  outside  of  it ;  and  that  they  are  not  true  because  they  are 
written  there,  that  they  are  not  true  because  the  Bible  says  they 
are ;  but  that  they  are  contained  in  the  Bible  because  they  are  true, 
and  were  true  before  they  weie  recorded. 

And  that  is  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  this  old  Book,  in  which  are 
gathered  through  thousands  of  years  the  experiences  of  men  who 
stated  the  truth  as  it  was  made  known  to  them  in  the  several  ages 
to  which  they  belonged, — that  this  old  Book,  when  in  these  later 
days,  it  is  tried  by  the  latest  discoveries  of  scientific  research,  while 
the  externals  of  it — what  may  be  called  the  husk  and  shell — raav 
be  here  and  there  peeled  oi£  is  in  its  great  truths  found  to  be  co- 
incident with  these  latest  discoveries. 

If  this  general  view  be  authenticated  by  a  further  examination, 
I  think  that  we  may  dismiss  all  fear,  that  we  may  pray  for  light 
and  development,  and  that  we  may  hail  those  honest  and  earnest 
investigators  for  the  truth  who  are  seeking  to  make  known  to  men, 
from  the  disclosures  of  God's  creation,  what  are  the  footsteps,  what 
is  the  handiwork,  what  are  the  thoughts,  and  what  are  the  methods 
of  God  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  any  antagonism  between  science  and  religion. 
I  am  sorry  that  scientific  men  should  think  it  necessary  to  antag- 
onize religion  from  their  side ;  and  still  more  do  I  grieve  that 
Christian  men  should,  from  church  reasons,  think  it  necessary  to 
antagonize  science.  I  believe  that  both  sides  are  working  toward 
the  same  results,  and  that  we  ought  to  seek  to  keep  peace  between 
them.  We  can  accept  the  deductions  of  science,  and  still  maintain 
truth  in  regard  to  the  destiny  of  mankind,  and  the  regeneration  of 
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the  Bonis  of  men,  through  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  human  will. 

More  than  that,  those  persons  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  wise  who, 
from  any  reason  whatever — from  the  revulsion  of  disgust,  or  from 
perverse  teachings,  or  from  weariness,  or  from  reaction  of  any 
kind — are  disposed  to  throw  the  Bible  aside,  saying,  "  It  was  good 
enough  for  old  times,  but  it  does  not  answer  for  our  day,"  We 
cannot  afford  to  throw  away  the  word  of  God.  Many  people  say, 
"  We  have  come  to  new  times ;  we  have  come  to  a  new  inspiration ;  a 
new  dispensation  of  truth  is  ushered  in ;  and  away  with  the  old 
Bible!"  Well,  when  we  get  the  new  light;  when  spiritualism  has 
got  its  work  all  done;  when  there  have  been  told  us  things  deeper, 
things  higher,  things  broader,  things  more  cogent  and  more  satis- 
fying than  those  which  are  recorded  in  the  simple  and  sublime 
sentences  of  the  word  of  God,  thon  it  will  be  time  enough  to  con- 
sider what  is  to  be  done  with  our  fathers'  Bible.  I  do  not  propose 
to  throw  it  away  merely  on  the  promise  of  something  better.  I  do 
not  propose  to  throw  it  away  simply  on  the  pretention  of  something 
that  claims  to  be  superior  to  it.  I  do  not  expect  ever  to  throw  it 
away.  A  thousand  years  hence  the  Psalms  of  David  and  the  words 
of  Christ  will  be  as  fresh  and  fruitful  as  now. 

I  know  there  is  that  in  the  Scriptures  which  has  grit  to  it.  I 
know  it  by  this  token  :  not  that  wise  men  have  written  so  much,  but 
that  here  is  a  book  which  has  gone  through  tempestuous  ages,  as- 
sailed, buffeted,  cast  hither  and  thither,  and  yet  has  retained  the 
confidence  of  mankind  because  it  has  that  in  it  which  masters  sor- 
row, takes  hold  of  trouble,  gives  strength  where  there  is  weakness, 
and  supplies  an  anchor  to  those  who  are  tempest-tossed.  There 
is  that  in  the  word  of  God  which  has  held  the  world  through  troub- 
lous periods,  which  has  kept  men  steadfast  in  the  midst  of  trials  and 
adversities,  which  supports  the  poor  and  the  ignorant,  taking  hold 
of  the  fundamental  wants  of  human  nature  with  a  power  which  no 
other  literature  and  no  other  thing  ever  did. 

Now,  so  long  as  it  is  full  of  breasts  of  consolation,  let  those  who 
are  in  trouble  nurse  at  \i.  If  there  is  anv  better  humanity,  if  there  is 
any  higher  morality,  if  there  is  any  deeper  love,  if  there  is  any  more 
potent  disinterestedness,  than  the  Bible  reveals,  I  would  like  to  know 
it  If  anywhere  there  be  a  literature  of  the  two  worlds — of  the 
present,  and  of  the  hereafter — that  transcends  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  Bible,  show  it  to  me.  I  want  the  best  and  truest  thing. 
Bat  it  seems  to  me  that  those  who  make  haste  to  throw  away 
their  Bible,  are  throwing  away  their  best  good.  It  seems  to  me 
that  those  who  leave  their  Bible  unsounded,  who  leave  its  depths 
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unsearched,  do  not  understand  where  their  greatest  treasure  Bo, 
And  as  to  those  impertinent  persons,  those  little  specimens  of  ma, 
who  would  kick  their  Bible  overboard,  because  they  have  fond 
oat,  by  reading  in  the  corner  of  some  newspaper,  that  the  Scriptum 
are  not  true — I  need  not  waste  words  on  such  bubbles,  that  break  if 
you  touch  them. 

M  8eest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit  ?  there  is  move  hope  of  a  tool 
than  of  him." 

What  sort  of  a  man  is  that  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  a  fool  a 
more  advantageous  to  the  world  than  he  is  ?  And  yet,  how  many 
men,  how  many  little  whipsters,  there  are,  who  never  read  a  hook 
of  Scripture  in  their  life,  who  never  took  the  Bible  according  to 
its  plan,  as  bread  to  satisfy  hunger,  water  to  quench  thirst,  using  it  si 
a  staff  to  hold  up  their  weight  when  they  were  weak,  and  using  it 
as  a  medicine  for  their  soul  when  it  was  sick — how  many  such  per- 
sons there  are,  that  in  their  blindness  and  presumption  reject  th» 
blessed  repository  of  that  which  the  human  heart  most  needs  ! 

The  Bible  is  never  so  true  to  me  as  when  I  am  in  trouble;  h  is 
never  so  true  to  me  as  when  I  am  conscious  of  my  weakness,  and  of 
the  unsatisfying  nature  of  everything  that  there  is  in  this  world 
And  hundreds  of  persons  learn  when  brought  into  trouble  to 
esteem  it  and  lean  upon  it,  who  have  despised  it  and  thrown  con- 
tempt upon  it.  Many  a  man  who  has  cursed  it  has  gone  home 
from  the  burial  of  his  companion,  or  the  entombing  of  his  child, 
disconsolate,  and  taken  up  his  mother's  old  Book,  and  dropped  silent 
tears  as  he  read  then  for  the  first  time,  with  an  understanding 
heart,  its  comforting  messages.  There  is  some  mysterious  emanation 
or  power  that  finds  its  way  to  the  soul  in  reading  the  Scriptures 
under  such  circumstances  ;  and  how  ill  can  any  man  afford  to  reject 
that  which  is  such  a  balm  in  his  sorest  need  ! 

Suppose  you  were  to  have  an  insurrection  against  doctors  ?  Sup- 
pose, one  by  one,  you  should  throw  them  out  of  the  community? 
Suppose-  you  should  do  the  work  so  thoroughly  that  there  should 
not  be  a  shred  left  of  these  despotic  men  going  round  and  tell- 
ing people  that  they  must  take  this,  that,  or  the  other  hateful 
drug  ?  Suppose  you  should  not  only  send  these  men  away,  but 
burn  their  books  and  their  medicine  ?  When  the  doctors  were 
gone,  and  the  apothecary  shops  with  all  their  contents  were  des- 
troyed, and  there  was  nothing  left  but  neuralgia,  and  rheumatisms, 
and  dropsies,  and  fevers,  would  you  be  any  better  off  than  you  are 
now? 

Here  is  God's  medicine-book,  full  of  wondrous  remedies,  full  of 
blessed  compounds,  for  the  cure  of  the  diseases  of  the  human  soul, 
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and  you  would  get  rid  of  it ;  you  would  throw  it  away ;  yon  would 
destroy  it.  But  do  you  thus  take  away  depravity  ?  Do  you  cure 
unbelief?  Do  you  remove  the  animal  that  is  in  you — the  tiger,  the 
bear,  the  monkey,  the  serpent,  whose  nature  and  spots  appear  here 
and  there.  Do  you  turn  out  all  this  cage  full  of  unclean  beasts  that 
are  in  the  heart,  when  you  cast  the  Bible  from  you  ?  Oh  no,  you  only 
turn  out  their  keepers.  These  that  have  had  the  power  of  restrain- 
ing and  controlling  the  fierce  animals  that  ramp  and  rage  within 
you,  you  put  out  of  the  way ;  but  the  animals  themselves  remain  to 
torment  you  still  ?  You  have  given  up  the  Bible  ;  but  the  evils 
which  it  was  sent  to  cure— the  crying  need,  the  down-sagging  trouble, 
the  yearning  aspiration,  the  lifting  up  of  the  soul  when  touched  by 
the  divine  light  and  influence — where  is  your  solution  and  your  help 
for  these  ? 

In  the  word  of  God  we  have  what  we  need.  Ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand  trusting  souls  have  followed  its  directions,  and  found 
them  to  be  true,  and  rejoiced  in  them.  The  drunkard  has  been  led 
to  give  up  his  cup  by  the  influence  which  has  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  through  the  Bible.  The  Bible  has  been  instrumental  in 
reclaiming  the  thief  Lusts  have  been  cured  by  it.  Strong  worldly 
ambitions  have  been  overcome  by  it.  Pride  has  been  softened  by 
it  It  has  clothed  the  hard  and  rugged  sides  of  life  with  blossoming 
vines  of  beauty.  And  the  world  to-day  is  a  witness  of  the  power 
of  the  word  of  God.  AVe  see  on  every  hand  evidences  of  its  ability 
to  comfort  and  console  and  bless.  Oh,  how  many  are  dying  and 
have  died  in  the  faith  of  the  word  of  God ! 

And  how  full  of  blessed  associations  this  dear  Book  is ! 

I  walked  through  the  old  streets  of  London,  where  every  other 
house  has  a  history  such  that  one  might  well  pause  before  it,  and 
ponder  for  hours.  I  walked  along  the  fields  where  many  a 
grand  scene  had  been  enacted.  At  Winchester  I  visited  the  old 
cathedraL  I  went  through  it.  I  would  live  in  it  a  month  if  I  could. 
The  wide  interior  was  filled  with  unimagined  beauty  and  glory. 
That  cathedral  was  built  in  successive  ages  ;  so  that  every  part  of 
the  architecture,  by  the  harmony  of  the  varied  materials  of  which  it 
was  composed,  fitly  represented  how  all  forms  of  religious  thought 
may  be  harmonized  in  one  great  community  of  the  true  Christian 
Church.  I  saw  the  tombs  of  the  old  kings.  Greater  than  they  were 
the  three  great  architects  who  had  constructed  this  mighty  cathe- 
draL It  was  a  museum  of  antiquity.  It  was  full  of  life.  I  trembled 
with  sensibility.    And  the  impression  will  never  die  out  of  my  mind. 

But  what  is  that  cathedral  compared  with  this  silent  cathedral, 
the  Bible,  in  whose  aisles  have  sounded  the  footsteps,  not  only  of 
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kings  and  emperors,  but,  from  generation  to  generation,  the  fool' 
steps  of  the  little  child,  and  the  mother  and  father  of  the  household; 
and  the  footsteps  of  multitudes  upon  multitudes  of  worthies  of  the 
church,  all  the  way  back,  a  hundred  years,  five  hundred  years,  tei 
hundred  years,  fifteen  hundred  years  ;  and  the  footsteps  of  u* 
counted  heroes  who  have  gone  up  to  heaven  consoled  and  enlight- 
ened by  the  pages  of  the  word  of  God  ? 

How  venerable  is  this  Book !  How  full  of  precious  memories  k 
it  1  How  does  it  not  only  teach  us  the  way  of  life,  but  group  abort 
itself  the  most  significant  features  of  modern  history !  And  are  we, 
with  the  sciolist's  ignorance,  with  unvenerating  contempt,  with  ill- 
omened  presumption,  to  ostracise  the  Bible,  to  expunge  its  truths, 
to  drive  it  out  of  our  library,  and  to  live  without  its  light  ? 

My  young  friends,  do  not  be  over-zealous  to  catch  up  the  latest 
things.  Do  not  abandon  the  faith  of  your  fathers  on  the  strength 
of  the  popular  representations  which  men  make  in  regard  to  what 
is  true  and  what  is  false.  I  read  as  well  as  you  da  \  think  I  am  as 
honest  as  you  are.  I  shall  take  the  truth,  wherever  it  leads  me. 
This  has  been  my  determination  thus  far.  And  having  been  now 
for  more  than  forty  years  an  ardent  follower  of  truths  as  they  have 
been  revealed  by  science  in  respect  to  the  human  mind,  and  in 
respect  to  all  the  great  elements  of  social  life,  I  have  changed,  in 
many  regards,  my  interpretation  of  the  word  of  God,  but  not  my 
faith  in  the  Bible.  And  I  believe  it  far  more  firmly  now  than  lever 
did  before.  To  me  science  is  a  ratifier  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible. 
And  I  find  them  substantiated  bv  the  latest  discoveries  of  science. 
I  do  not  see  any  more  than  any  others  ;  but  I  think  I  foresee,  nebu- 
lously, that  there  is  going  to  arise  a  Christian  era  when  the  claims 
of  the  Bible  will  seem  more  reasonable ;  when  its  power,  when  its 
great  elemental  forces,  cleansed  from  much  of  superstition  and  much 
of  ecclcsiasticism,  will  have  an  authority  which  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  have  now. 

Hold  fast,  then, — not  to  forms  and  ceremonies  (which  are  mutable 
things  ;  which  are  optional  ;  which  are  to  be  used  if  they  benefit 
you,  and  which  are  not  to  be  used  if  they  do  nojt  benefit  you) ;  but 
to  the  great  essential  truths  of  human  character,  and  human  neces- 
sity, and  divine  interposition  ;  to  the  great  outlines  of  destiny  and 
duty  ;  to  the  guide  as  to  the  way  in  which  you  are  to  live,  as  to  the 
part  of  your  nature  which  you  are  to  cultivate  ;  to  the  directions  in 
respect  to  reason,  and  moral  sense,  and  faith,  and  hope,  and,  above 
all — luminously  above  all,  as  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  law — to  the  blessed  commands  in  respect  to  love. 

Cast  not  away  your  faith  in  these  sublime  teachings  of  the  word 
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of  God.  I  exhort  you  not  only  not  to  cast  them  away,  but  to  verify 
their  truth  in  yourselves.  Be  wise  unto  salvation  ;  for  ere  long  the 
mists  will  gather  about  your  eyes.  Ere  long  will  come  that  day 
when  you  shall  hang  between  the  hither  and  the  thither  spheres,  and 
this  world  will  die  out  of  your  sight,  and  its  sounds  will  no  longer 
impress  themselves  on  your  ear.  And  it  is  of  vital  importance  that 
you  should  have  that  aim,  that  inspiration,  that  attraction,  that  shall 
lead  you  away  from  the  clod,  from  the  animal,  that  shall  bring  you 
into  the  spirit-world,  and  make  you  a  child  of  glory  forever  and  for- 
ever. 

Whatever  you  lose,  do  not  lose  heaven.  Whatever  you  give  up, 
give  not  up  your  God  And  then  he  will  never  leave  you  nor  for- 
sake you ;  and  you  shall  stand  in  Zion  and  before  Him. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Thou  holy  and  blessed  God !  vouchsafe  to  us  a  sense  of  thy  presence.  And 
as  we  cannot  rise  to  thee,  nor  help  ourselves  by  our  senses,  grant  untou 
that  divine  influence  by  which  the  knowledge  of  God  is  imparted  to w. 
Awaken  in  us  the  hidden  and  spiritual  life.  May  we  feel  in  the  soul  the 
pressure  of  the  divine  hand — the  presence  of  the  divine  heart.  May  joy  be 
breathed  upon  us  by  thy  Spirit.  May  we  find  peace  diffused  f rom  theft 
May  we  be  ably  to  dismiss  all  thoughts  that  harass;  all  doubts  that  cloud; 
all  sorrows  that  grieve.  May  we  be  able  to  oorae  into  thy  presence  rejoicing. 
And  as  little  children  trust  their  parents,  so  may  we  trust  thee.  May  our 
hearts  lean  upon  thine.  Oh,  that  we  might  know  thy  will  more  perfectly! 
Oh,  that  wo  might  l>e  delivered  from  the  thrall  of  error,  and  from  every- 
thing which  misleads!  Oh,  that  we  might  know,  with  the  simplicity  of 
truth  itself,  what  is  the  law  respecting  ourselves!  Oh,  that  we  might  hare 
insight  Into  thy  word ;  that  we  might  know  how  to  detect  its  truths;  tbit 
we  mieht  know  how  to  interpret  them  into  our  life,  so  that  they  shall 
become  the  habits  of  our  soul !  Oh !  that  we  might  have  that  poverty  of 
spirit  which  shall  bring  a  true  humility!  Oh,  that  we  might  have  that 
purity  of  heart  through  which  we  shall  see  God !  Oh,  that  we  might  have 
that  disposition  which  shall  make  us  the  children  of  God ! 

Wo  long  for  all  those  accomplishments  of  the  soul  which  shall  bring  ui 
into  intimate  relationship  and  holy  concourse  with  the  justified  spirits  in 
thy  heavenly  kingdom.  We  do  not  deprecate  thine  earth,  though  thou 
thyself  hnst  laid  it  aside.  It  is  not  to  escape  pain  and  punishment  that  we 
strive.  We  know  that  between  us  and  utter  jeopardy  thou  dost  stand  with 
infinite  mercy.  We  leave  to  thee  the  knowledge  of  the  unknown.  We 
leave  to  thee  those  great  inlluences  which  man  does  not  discern  and  cannot 
comprehend.  We  d<*irc  to  be  brought  into  the  knowledge  of  God,  even 
thouirhwedo  not  understand  him;  and  into  the  knowledge  of  our  life, 
though  all  thy  government  and  thy  paths  through  the  universe  «re  not 
vet  known  to  us.  Give  us  this  believing  heart;  this  trusting  spirit:  this 
loving  nature;  this  obedient  disposition. 

We  pray,  ()  Lord!  that  thou  wilt  remember  all  who  are  seeking  to 
help  themselves.  And  if  any  are  discouraged,  if  any  fuel  that  the  way  is 
too  great,  or  that  the  path  is  too  narrow  and  too  steep,  grant  them  hope; 
and  may  they  by  hope  be  kept  from  going  back  again  and  betaking  them- 
selves to  unworthy  ideals  of  life.    May  none  be  weary  in  well-doing. 

If  there  be  any  that  are  shaken  iu  their  faith,  from  the  grounds  of  their 
fathers,  and  from  their  own  inheritance  of  belief,  and  are  perplexed  and 
distressed  iu  miud,  and  wrestle  with  questions  which  will  not  be  settled,  and 
which  they  cannot  manage,  Lord,  we  pray  that  thou,  who  didst  come  to  thy 
di.-eiples  when  they  were  tossed  upon  the  sea  in  a  great  storm,  and  ia  the 
ni'-'ht,  and  didst  still  the  waves,  and  bring  calm  and  peace,  wilt  appear  to 
them.  Wilt  thou  draw  near  to  all  that  are  thus  shaken;  to  all  that  are 
tempest-tossed  and  not  comforted.  If  there  be  those  who  are  seeking  to 
r-  -train  mighty  ami  powerful  inward  dispositions,  knowing  what  is  ripht, 
and  striving  for  right  things,  and  yet  with  constant  discouragement, 
t  heir  purposes  dashed  down  by  the  impetuous  strength  of  their  lower  nature, 
O  Lord!  art  thou  not  mi  tin  ir  side?  Wilt  thou  not  be  patient  with  them? 
Wilt  thou  not  aeeept  their  desire,  and  help  them  to  desire  even  more,  and  to 
mom  utter  lv  strive?  And  may  they  be  willing,  as  it  were,  to  pluck  off  the 
right  hand, *to  pluck  out  the  right  eye,  and  to  die  rather  than  yield.  Help 
tin 'in  ;  for  great  is  their  need  of  help. 

Oh,  how  mighty  is  pride!    Oh,  how  strong  is  avarice!    Oh,  how  insatia- 
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B  Is  the  lust  of  praise !  Ota,  how  imperious  are  the  appetites  and  the  pas- 
ma  of  our  nature !  Lord,  thou  knowest  altogether  what  we  are.  For  such 
ou  didst  come  forth.  For  suoh  thou  didst  suffer  and  die.  And  now,  in 
e  struggle  which  la  begun  in  men,  wilt  thou  forsake  them  ?  Wilt  thou 
>t  give  tnem  thy  Spirit  to  help  them  in  every  time  of  need,  and  with  every 
mptution  open  the  door  of  escape?  Grant  that  th?re  may  be  a  believing 
id  faith-bearing  life  in  every  one  of  them. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  be  with  those  who  have  escaped  from  the  snare, 
id  who  are  seeking  with  might  and  main  to  flee  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
tows  of  temptation.  Speed  them,  and  put  thy  shield  above  them,  aud 
diver  them  from  their  adversary. 

We  pray,  O  Lord !  if  there  be  those  who  are  weak,  and  who  lift  not  up  so 
inch  as  their  eyes  to  heaven,  but  beat  upon  their  breast,  nnd  say,  God  be 
lerciful  to  us,  sinners,  that  thou  wilt  be  more  than  merciful  to  them.  Meet 
lem,  though  they  are  yet  afar  off.  Throw  thine  arms  about  them.  Call 
lem  thine  own,  and  bring  them,  wondering  and  amazed  at  thy  clemency, 
■ok  into  obedience  and  into  love. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  be  with  those  who  have  come  late 
i  life  into  the  way  of  piety,  and  who,  having  long  incarnated  sin  in  their 
impositions  and  lives,  are  seeking  now  to  throw  it  out  again.  O  Lord !  we 
ray  that  their  faith  may  not  fail  them.  We  pray  that  they  may  now  serve 
bee  with  all  the  eagerness  and  energy  and  whole-hearted n ess  with  which 
bey  have  served  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  Muke  them  happy 
Uostrations  of  thy  grace;  may  evil  and  abandoned  men  take  courage 
>y  them,  and  know  that  there  is  a  way  by  which  they  may  be  restored  to 
esus,  and  to  spiritual  life,  and  to  truth,  and  to  honor,  and  to  safety,  and  to 
verlasting  glory. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  revive  thy  work  in  the  hearts  of  those  that  have 
Town  cold,  and  in  the  hearts  of  all  that  have  fallen  away  from  their  faith. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  exoife  inquiry  and  anxiety  in  the 
learts  of  those  that  are  without  thee,  aud  that  are  careless,  and  that  are 
porting  with  things  that  are  of  eternal  iuterest. 

We  implore  that  thy  kingdom  may  come  in  this  congregation.  May  all 
hose  that  are  laboring  in  word  or  doctrine  be  greatly  comforted,  and 
reatly  inspired  by  thy  spirit ;  and  may  they  spread  thy  truth  everywhere. 

Build  up  thy  Churches.  May  thy  cause  prevail,  and  all  this  land  be  filled 
rlth  the  power  of  thy  truth,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth  see  the  light  of 
hy  coming.  May  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth,  in  which  dwells  right- 
ousness,  appear,  and  may  the  Lord  reign  in  all  the  world. 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  praises  everlasting. 
Lmetk 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  to  bless  the  word  of  truth  which  has  been 
poken  to-night  We  pray  that  we  may  be  wise,  and  give  heed  to  the  truth 
m  it  is  in  us,  and  as  it  is  in  the  world  around  about  us.  We  thank  thee  for 
bat  truth  which  has  forerun  and  outrun  science.  We  thank  thee  that  now 
hou  art  stirring  up  so  many  to  search  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  dis- 
over  the  secrets  of  its  structure ;  and  that  the  light  coming  thence  is  light 
tearing  consolation.  We  thank  thee  for  all  that  the  truth  of  thy  word  has 
lone,  and  for  what  it  is  doing.      We  thank  thee  for  what  it  has  been 
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in  tbe  family.  We  thank  thee  that  it  has  been  an  inspiration  for  liberty, 
and'  for  all  that  ii  right  and  Just  among  men.  We  pray  that  thy  tratfc 
may  have  free  course  to  run  and  be  glorified.  AxA  may  all  that  whloh  a 
pure,  and  which  has  power  In  the  human  soul,  be  extended  throughout  tt» 
earth. 

Wilt  thou  hear  ns  in  these  our  petitions,  and  accept  of  us,  for  Christ  Jemf 
sake.   Amen, 


GOD'S  WOBKMANSHIP  IN  MM. 


"  For  by  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith ;  and  that  not  of  yourselves i 
is  the  gift  of  God :  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast.  For  we  are 
is  workmanship,  created  in  Jesus  Christ  unto  good  works,  which  God  hath 
afore  ordaintd  that  we  should  walk  in  them.— Eph.  ii.,  8-10. 


It  seems  very  much  as  if  the  apostle  had  a  conception  of  a  pos- 
l>le  manhood  that  altogether  outran  any  notions  of  morality  which 
revailed  at  that  time — indeed,  that  had  not  even  heen  revealed, 
lie  line  of  development  that  seemed  to  open  before  him  in  and 
irough  Jesus  Christ  was  one  which  was  impossible  except  to  a 
»ul  which  was  drawn  by  the  power  of  God.  It  was  to  be  a  life 
id  character  wrought,  not  by  human  volition,  however  it  might 
ncur  and  incidentally  cooperate,  in  an  inefficient  way.  But  that 
iich  he  saw  as  the  true  manhood  was  so  large  and  so  far  in  ad- 
nce  of  anything  that  existed,  that  he  speaks  of  it  as  being  the 
>rkmanship  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ. 

We  are  to  be  saved,  not  by  what  we  are  worth  ourselves ;  not 
that  which  we  have  attained.  Looking  at  ourselves  in  some 
ise  as  a  piece  of  art,  a  picture,  a  statue,  or  an  exquisite  piece  of 
ichinery,  we  are  not  worth  saving.  In  and  of  ourselves  there  is 
thing  worth  preservation.  And  all  the  work  that  we  have  ever 
ne  on  our  own  character  and  nature  does  not  amount  to  any  con- 
erable  value.  If  we  are  saved,  it  will  not  be  because  of  that  which 
i  have  succeeded  in  doing ;  it  will  be  because  of  that  which  has 
en  done  upon  us  and  in  us  by  another  and  higher  Artist-hand.  If 
inherit  salvation  in  the  life  which  is  to  come,  if  we  enter  upon  a 
»  of  immortality  in  blessedness,  it  will  be  because  we  are  saved  by 
ice. 

Now,  I  understand  by  grace  simply  generosity,  divine  goodness 
the  conferring  of  benefit,  in  distinction  from  divine  justice.  It 
swers  very  much  to  what  we  should  call  liberality  or  generosity. 
A  man  of  property  in  New  York  is  presented  every  year  with 
tax-bilL  And  he  does  not  pay  it  out  of  generosity :  he  pays  it 
sause  he  must — because  it  is  right.     It  is  a  debt ;  he  owes  it ;  and 
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he  pays  it  out  of  a  sense  of  duty.  But  we  hear  very  soon  that  he 
has  endowed  an  academy,  or  that  he  has  built  up  a  professorship. 
He  lias  given  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  lay  foundations  of  education 
which  shall  go  on  instructing  future  generations.  But  this  was  not 
paying  a  debt.  He  was  not  obliged  to  do  it.  Nobody  had  a 
right  to  present  any  claim  to  him  of  that  sort.  He  did  not  do  this 
thing  from  the  same  feeling  that  he  paid  the  bill  which  the  tai- 
gatherer  presented  to  him.  He  gave  the  money  out  of  his  generosity. 
And  we  consider  that  a  very  high  type  of  character. 

Now,  when  we  read  that  we  are  to  be  saved  by  grace,  I  take  it 
that  God  does  not  look  on  our  workmanship  in  ourselves,  and  say, 
"  Well,  all  things  considered,  that  soul  deserves  to  be  saved,  audi 
will  be  equitable,  and  save  it."  No;  I  understand  that,  looking 
upon  men,  (iod  tiiuls  nothing  in  them  that  in  and  of  itself  is  worth 
saving — that  there  is  no  debt,  no  justice,  that  requires  that  anything 
in  them  should  be  saved.  But,  nevertheless,  I  understand  that  God, 
looking  on  universal  being,  says,  "  I  will  save  men."  Why  ?  Just 
because  He  feels  like  it.  His  goodness  impels  him  to  it.  nc  does 
it  because  his  heart  is  the  seat  of  royalty  in  benevolence.  It  is  a  grace 
of  God,  it  is  a  gift  of  God,  out  and  out. 

If  you  consider  that  this  is  the  ground  on  which  every  human 
being  is  saved,  if  saved  at  all,  it  rerlexly  puts  a  very  dark  coloring, 
a  very  low  estimate,  upon  the  value  of  human  nature,  and  human 
character,  and  human  conduct.  It  certainly,  by  implication,  makes 
man  seem  verv  sinful,  and  verv  crude  and  imperfect — as  he  is.  Ex- 
cept  through  the  generosity  of  God  there  would  be  verv  little 
hope,  and  there  should  be  very  little  expectation,  that  any  would  be 
saved. 

The  workmanship  that  is  here  spoken  of  is  conduct,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  character-building.  The  vast  majority  of  men  have  no  ideal 
of  character,  whatever.  Taking  the  race  throughout,  the  irreater 
portion,  I  suppose,  scarcely  have  a  conception  of  what  we  mean  by 
the  word  character.  Thev  have  a  verv  few — and  these  the  verv 
lowest — rules  for  external  action.  That  is  the  height  to  which  they 
attain. 

If  von  ix o  within  the  circle  of  li<j;ht  where  the  Christian  idtahas 

•  *  -  * 

raised  up  a  conception  of  character,  and  where  it  has  been  advanced 
through  some  stages,  implying  the  moral  condition  of  all  the  pri- 
mary faculties  of  a  man's  soul,  their  habits  and  their  tendencies  ;  if 
you  take  different  persons  that  have  this  educated  idea  of  character, 
and  then  meaMire  human  nature,  vou  will  rind  it  to  be  verv  low.  If 
vou  examine  it  bv  anv  true  standard  or  ideal  of  measurement  which 
the  Gospel  itself  affords,  you  will  find  it  to  be  so  low  that,  as  you  go 
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on  from  step  to  step  in  the  investigation,  I  think  you  will  bear  wit- 
ness that  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  is  worth  saving. 

I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  nothing  there  which  may  not  be 
pitiable,  or  that  may  not  address  itself  as  a  motive  to  divine  compas- 
sion. I  simply  mean  that,  as  considered  in  and  of  itself,  the  more 
you  look  at  human  nature — and  that,  too,  in  its  best  estate — the  less 
reason  have  you  to  feel  that  a  man  deserves  salvation  on  account 
of  his  own  goodness  and  righteousness.  I  mean  not  only  that  men 
are  sinful  once,  but  that  from  end  to  end  of  their  life  they  are  so 
sinful,  the  style  of  their  character  is  so  low,  the  habit  of  their  devel- 
opment is  so  poor,  the  nature  of  their  individual  action  is  so  limited, 
or  so  mixed,  or  so  imperfect,  or  so  mean,  or  so  sullied,  that  whether 
looked  at  in  detail,  or  comprehensively,  every  one  of  them  must 
needs  say  of  himself,  "  If  I  am  saved,  it  will  not  be  on  account  of  any 
good  that  is  in  me,  but  on  account  of  God's  mercy  to  my  poorness, 
to  my  poverty,  and  to  my  wickedness." 

Let  us,  then,  look  a  little  at  what  may  be  fairly  expected  of  man 
—at  what  the  ideal  man  applied  to  the  real  man  will  develop. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  clear  that  among  the  primary  duties 
is  that  of  bringing  out  into  strength  and  fullness  and  energy  every 
part  of  that  nature  which  God  has  given  us  in  the  talents  that  are 
committed  to  our  trust,  to  trade  upon — if  you  employ  a  commercial 
figure,  or  in  the  seed  that  he  has  given  us,  to  plant  and  develop — 
if  you  take  the  figure  of  husbandry.  No  superfluous  part  is  given 
to  the  mind.  It  is  large.  It  is  various.  The  faculties  which  are 
comprised  in  what  we  call  the  human  mind,  or  the  human  soul,  not 
only  are  many,  but  are  related  to  each  other  in  such  a  multitude 
of  ways  as  to  constitute  a  complex  organism,  every  part  of  which  is 
to  have  given  to  it  its  full  value  and  force,  and  its  proper  educa- 
tion. 

Now,  in  point  of  fact,  not  one  fifth  part  of  the  average  of  the 
mind  of  man  is  developed  at  all.  If  the  human  body  were  to  be 
developed  as  the  human  mind  is,  we  should  have  monstrous  feot,  and 
monstrous  legs,  and  monstrousliands,  and  a  monstrous  stomach,  and 
a  little  button  of  a  head  surmounting  them.  We  have  all  the  basilar 
instincts  in  power  among  men.  Whatever  implies  appetite,  or  pas- 
sion, or  force,  or  exeeutiveness — all  cunning,  all  deceit  fulness,  all 
those  tendencies  by  which  the  lower  animal  nature  either  conserves 
or  defends  itself — these  elements  are  strong  in  men  without  school- 
ing. 

The  social  instincts  are  next  strong,  but  irregular.  They  are 
without  any  systematic  development.  The  intellect  is  comparatively 
feeble  here.     Only  parts  are  developed ;  and  those  are  parts  that 
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have  some  relation  to  physical  and  profitable  uses.  The  moral  nafaus 
of  most  men  is  almost  terra  incognita.  That  part  of  the  human  soil 
which  lies  the  most  nearly  in  communion  with  God  is  desolate. 

As  yon  go  from  the  high  estate  of  man  to  the  animal  below  him, 
you  find  that  strength  increases,  usually,  in  that  ratio.  This  a 
true  of  men  genetically.  The  best  part  of  the  human  soul  is  un- 
cultivated. If  it  acts  at  all,  it  acts  irregularly — it  acts  without  sys- 
tem and  without  plan,  under  special  provocation,  or  inducement,  or 
motive. 

So  that,  if  you  look  at  the  average  condition  of  men,  even  u 
civilized  countries ;  if  you  take  an  inventory  of  men  in  the  pro- 
fessions and  trades,  through  towns  and  villages — men  that  are  very 
honest  and  very  excellent,  as  it  is  said,  and  as  the  world  goes— if  yoi 
take  an  inventory  of  such  men,  and  estimate  how  much  there  is  of 
them,  what  are  they  ?  They  are  living  in  their  lower  nature.  They 
are  populous  there.  There,  there  is  no  lack  of  furniture.  But  as  yon 
rise  up  from  their  lower  stories  toward  their  higher,  at  every  step 
there  is  less  and  less  furniture,  and  more  and  more  desolation ;  and 
the  top  story  is  the  worst  of  all  for  emptiness. 

This  view  is  not  itself  so  piteous  as  the  next  consideration. 
Not  only  is  every  single  faculty  in  the  human  mind  to  be  developed, 
and  educated,  and  made  bright,  but  there  is  to  be  a  harmonization 
of  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  There  is  to  be  a  harmonious  organ- 
ization of  all  the  mental  powers.  And  it  is  here,  perhaps,  more 
than  anywhere  else,  that  we  see  how  low  man's  civilization  is,  and 
how  exceedingly  low  is  his  religious  development.  If  you  look  at 
that  part  of  man's  nature  that  is  more  closely  allied  to  the  animal 
economy,  and  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  call  his  basilar  na- 
ture ;  and  if  then,  above  this,  you  consider  that  development  of  a 
man's  faculties  which  may  be  called  his  social  or  affectional  nature, 
by  which  he  is  allied  to  his  fellows  ;  and  if,  then,  above  this,  you 
consider  what  may  be  called  his  moral  or  ethical  nature,  which  in- 
cludes reason,  and  all  the  spiritual  intuitions,  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
moral  sentiments — if  you  take  into  consideration  that  each  one  of 
these  departments  is  itself  complex,  that  it  is  made  up  of  many 
separate  faculties,  the  question  of  organization  becomes  one  of  ex- 
treme importance. 

There  must  be  some  direction  given  to  the  mind.  There  must  he 
something  like  unity  between  the  different  faculties,  or  the  mind 
will  be  at  discord  with  itself,  pulling  in  various  directions.  It  will 
be  full  of  alternations.  There  will  be  that  in  it  which  resembles  the 
action  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  where  one  wave  follows  another,  rub* 
bing  out  the  sand-marks  that  it  makes.  And  life  will  be  full  of  dis- 
turbances. 
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Now,  men  do  harmonize  their  nature.  One  class  of  men  will  "be 
found  to  give  all  the  power  of  thfiir  being  to  their  basilar  instincts 
—to  their  passions  and  appetites.  Every  other  part  is  subdued 
by  these  instincts.  The  whole  force  that  is  in  them — whatever 
there  is  that  is  good  in  their  higher  nature — in  their  reason  and 
their  moral  sentiments — lends  itself  to  give  impetus  to  their  lower 
nature.  They  are  strong  and  mighty,  and,  relatively,  well-nigh 
omnipotent  in  their  physical  tendencies.  And  so  they  have  very 
little  quarrel  with  themselves.  They  have  a  line  or  direction ;  they 
have  organization  and  discipline ;  and  there  is  hardly  auything  in 
them  that  ever  rebels.  It  is  their  passional  nature  that  directs  the 
economy  ;  that  lays  out  the  campaign ;  and  all  the  rest  of  their  na- 
ture adds  its  force  to  this  lower  part. 

So  you  shall  find  men  with  art,  with  music,  with  beauty,  with 
every  kind  of  noble  instrument,  carrying  out  the  most  infernal  pur- 
poses. Ton  shall  find  them  making  hideous  resorts  and  dens,  and 
garnishing  them  with  all  manner  of  attractive  elements,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  better  serving  the  animal  nature  of  men.  And  there  is 
harmony  ;  there  is  unity  ;  there  is  subordination ;  only  the  highest 
is  serving  the  lowest.  All  that  is  divinest,  all  that  is  nearest  angelic 
in  its  possibilities,  has  been  brought  down  and  put  under  livery  to 
that  which  is  carnal  and  animal.  And  the  manhood  is  prisoner  to 
the  animalhood  in  man. 

Then,  here  and  there,  just  the  reverse  takes  place.  There  are 
many  individual  instances  of  persons  who  have  given  the  dominance 
to  their  reason  and  to  their  true  moral  sentiments.  That  which  is 
beautiful,  that  which  is  true,  that  which  is  just,  that  which  is  pure 
and  imaginative — aH  these  things  are  to  them  the  chief  ends  of  life 
For  these  ends  they  live :  and  they  have  so  subordinated  the  whole 
of  their  minds  that  all  their  social  affections  work  toward  these 
ends,  and  all  their  lower  nature  is  auxiliary  to  them.  Every  part 
of  the  man,  the  whole  force  of  his  being,  works  through  reason  into 
moral  sentiment,  and,  through  that,  by  faith,  into  the  invisible.  And 
he  is  harmonized.  His  highest  sentiments  are  put  in  a  position  of 
dominance,  and  everything  below  them  works  potently  up  toward  it. 

Now,  intermediate  between  these  two  classes  stand  the  great 
mass  of  mankind.  They  have  no  harmonization  whatever,  as  a  class 
of  men.  They  are  good  to-day,  and  bad  to-morrow.  Circumstances — 
not  any  inward  habit,  nor  any  volition  in  themselves — determine 
their  course.  They  are  swept  as  the  tide  sweeps  the  straw  and 
leaves  that  float  upon  it.  They  are  without  any  definite  moral  pur- 
pose. They  are  without  any  distinct  social  object.  They  are  with- 
out any  decided  animal  tendencies.  If  they  are  under  circumstances 
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Where  the  inducement*  are  strongest  toward  the  flesh,  they  yields 
that  direction.  If  at  other  times  the  social  affections  tn 
ascendancy,  and  circumstances  are  favorable  to  the  development  of 
these,  they  act  accordingly.  If,  as  is  now  and  then  the  case,  iufin- 
enoes  work  with  great  emphasis  on  their  moral  nature,  they  respond 
to  that.'  Bnt  their  action  U  alternative.  It  is  inconsistent.  TIuts 
ia  nothing  fixed  about  it.  Their  mind  is  not  organized  around  any 
one  center.  Sometime*  the  power  is  in  one  place,  and  Bonietinie&  in 
another.    Now  one  part  leads,  and  now  another. 

This  is  descriptive  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  If  yon  look  it 
men  with  the  idea  of  drill,  and  of  the  harmonization  of  every  part 
of  the  mind,  yon  will  find  that  their  workmanship  is  very  poor;  that 
they  have  made  very  little  out  of  themselves  yet;  and  that  that 
which  has  been  made  of  them,  as  I  described  in  the  second  instance, 
has  been  wrought  out  by  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  No  man 
lives  in  this  world  who  has  wrought  out  supreme  harmony  in  his 
nature  around  about  his  moral  sense,  except  by  the  inspiration  of 
God.  I  shall  believe  that  there  are  blossoms  on  the  ground  and 
blossoms  in  the  air  when  the  sun  is  blotted  out,  quicker  than  i  shall 
believe  that  there  are  any  high  developments  of  character  except  by 
the  direct  influence  of  the  soul  of  God.  Ail  really  good  and  high  in 
fluences  drop  down  frotu  the  bosom  of  God  into  the  heart  of  man. 
We  have  enough  in  the  physical  world  to  teach  the  human  body; 
we  have  enough  in  society  U  teach  man's  social  affections;  but  the 
moral  nature  of  man  must  have  it-  pallidum  directly  from  God  him- 
self. And  whatever  is  good  in  man  is  not  his  own  workmanship. 
It  is  wrought  in  him  through  Christ  Jesus.  It  is  God's  Spirit  that 
is  working  in  us. 

The  great  mass  of  men  have  not  submitted  themselves  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  if  yon  look  on  human  nature  as  it  averages  in  &> 
ciety,  you  will  find  not  only  that  there  is  not  the  development  of 
every  faculty,  but  that  tin-re  is  not  the  carrying  up  to  their  full 
power  of  any  of  the  faculties. 

Nor,  secondly,  is  the-re  any  harmonization  of  all  these  powers. 
They  are  out  of  joint,  irregular,  discordant,  and  for  the  most  part 
unproductive.  We  are  not  to  confound  the  success  of  men  in  doing 
certain  things  outside  of  them  with  their  success  in  building  up  their 
ownselves.  A  man  may  build  a  city,  and  yet  not  build  himself  A 
man  may  excel  in  an  art,  or  in  a  science,  or  in  some  department  of 
mechanics,  or  in  any  of  the  humble  relations  of  labor;  a  man  may 
achieve  success  in  certain  directions,  and  these  elements  may  indi- 
rectly be  to  him  educators ;  hut,  after  all,  when  you  come  to  look 
back  at  his  manhood,  at  what  he  actually  is,  the  more  you  look  at 
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iim,  the  more  you  see  that  his  success  has  not  been  very  consider- 
able, and  that  he  has  not  much  to  boast  of. 

If  you  look  one  step  further  than  this,  you  see  not  only  that  the 
ndividual  elements  of  the  mind  are  left  undeveloped  and  untrained ; 
lot  only  that  the  whole  mind  is  left  without  any  organization,  or 
rith  a  wrong  one,  which  tends  constantly  downward ;  but  that  every 
>art  of  the  mind  is  in  what  may  be  called  a  disheveled  state.  It  will 
>e  found  upon  examination  that  every  part*  of  the  mind  is  working 
a  a  low  mood,  upon  a  low  plane,  and  without  much  advantage  ex- 
ept  from  what  is  inherent  in  all  minds.  There  is  very  little  moral 
orce  such  as  comes  from  habit ;  and  there  is  still  less  moral  force 
rhich  comes  from  the  high  automatic  power  of  the  mind. 

I  have  said  that  even  the  highest  forms  of  development  are  ex- 
eedingly  imperfect — and  it  is  true  ;  but  it  is  inherent  in  every  fac- 
dty,  by  habit  to  develop  force  which  it  had  not  before.  And  in  that 
lirection  lies  intuition.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man, 
>y  sedulous  effort,  and  by  carrying  culture  in  certain  lines,  and  by 
ertain  methods,  up  to  a  given  point,  to. come  to  that  which  in  us 
orresponds  to  what  is  omniscience  in  God ;  but  I  do  say  that  we 
an,  by  partial  experience  in  ourselves,  frame  some  conception  of  the 
lirection  in  which  omniscience  lies.  Men  at  first  measure  by  the  eye. 
from  the  power  of  seeing  they  pass  to  the  lowest  reason — the  per- 
jeptive  faculty.  And  out  of  that  gradually  comes  the  reflective 
eason.  Facts  first,  and  then  the  relations  of  facts.  But  the  rela- 
ions  cannot  be  seen.  They  are  abstract.  Thus  they  develop  a 
dgher  reason.  And  higher  than  this  comes  that  kind  of  reasoning 
rhich  consists  in  framing  larger  complex  ideas  out  of  the  memory 
>f  what  you  have  seen  and  what  you  have  thought  about  And 
irhen  you  have  attained  to  this,  you  begin  to  be  a  reasoner  and 
philosopher. 

But  there  is  a  state  higher  than  that,  by  which  men  who  have 
rained  themselves  to  it  are  able  to  see  without  looking.  There  is 
,  power  by  which  the  mind  seems  to  flash  light  out  of  itself  into  the 
bscure  and  void ;  by  which,  without  the  process  of  observation, 
aen's  minds  jump  to  the  truths  far  beyond  them. 

How  many  times,  and  in  how  many  ways,  do  men  show  this ! 
Jo  man  knows  anything  well,  till  he  knows  it  without  being  con- 
cious  that  he  knows  it.  Everything  has  to  be  learned  first  by  pain- 
ii  volition — by  a  consciousness  of  trying  and  getting.  But  when 
ou  have  thoroughly  learned  it,  you  have  learned  it  so  that  when 
ou  do  a  thing  you  do  not  know  that  you  do  it. 

When  you  take  a  step,  do  you  stop  and  go  into  a  calculation 
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about  it?  Do  you  say  to  the  muscles,  "Now  lift;  pull"?  Bat  kt 
a  man  be  sick  three  or  four  months,  so  that  he  is  unable  to  leave  hk 
conch ;  and  when  the  joyful  morning  comes  that  the  doctor  says  tt 
him,  "  It  will  do  you  good  to  get  up  and  walk  to  yonder  chair,"  §ee 
that  old  baby  get  up  t  He  never  before  thought  about  how  he  shosld 
set  his  foot  down ;  but  now,  see  how  he  puts  it  out  of  the  bed ;  sad 
how  he  sets  it  down  here,  because  there  the  floor  is  level ;  and  how 
1  he  avoids  that  crack ;  and  how,  because  that  board  is  a  little  raised, 
he  carefully  puts  his  foot  over  it,  in  order  that  he  may  not  totter  I 
Every  single  step  he  takes,  he  thinks  of  and  measures  just  ss  as 
engineer  that  was  laying  out  a  railroad  would  measure  and  think 
He  is  so  weak  that  he  is  obliged  to  learn  to  walk  over  again.  Ha 
has  to  learn  once  more  that  which  he  learned  as  a  child,  and  which 
he  has  forgotten  all  about.  But  after  a  month's  practice,  he  will 
resume  his  old  way,  and  go  out  of  doors,  and  into  the  fields  again. 
And  soon  he  will  chase  the  flying  ball,  and  wrestle,  and  perform  all 
those  old  joyful  feats  of  the  athlete  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed 
And  then,  will  he  think  of  the  stubble,  or  of  this  stone,  or  of  that 
depression?  No;  his  eye  will  sweep  across  the  field;  he  will  go 
over  brake  and  through  morass,  sweeping  with  his  eye  from  point  to 
point,. and  he  will  act  without  thinking.  His  hand  will  see  for  him, 
and  his  foot  will  see  for  him.  A  man's  whole  body,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  a  piece  of  brain,  apparently. 

And  as  it  is  with  one  part,  so  is  it  with  every  other  part    Do 

you  suppose  that  a  musician  says  to  his  fingers,  "  Xow  touch  A," 

or,  "  Now  touch  B  "  ?     Is  there  any  tiling  of  that  kind  iu  the  playing 

of  musical  instruments?     Does  not  the  finger  itself  find  "the  keys? 

Does  the  flute-player  think  when  and  how  the  fingers  shall  move? 

It  is  the  notes  that  blow  up  the  fingers,  evidently  !     He  does  not 

j    think  about  them.     Do  you  suppose  the  type-setter  spells  out  the 

j    words  that  he  sets  up  ?     Why,  a  man  will  set  up  a  whole  column  of 

(    news,  and  when  it  is  struck  off,  and  he  sits  down  and  reads  it,  it  will 

|    be  as  new  to  him  as  to  anybody  else.     He  does  not  know  one  single 

'.    word  of  it ;  and  yet  he  has  picked  up  the  ten  thousand  types,  and 

put  them  together  to  make  the  sentences  and  the  paragraphs,  with 

scarcely  a  mistake.     All  these  processes  are  the  lower  forms  of  what 

I  mean  by  intuition.     The  body  has  the  power  of  training  almost 

every  muscle  and  part  to  do  things  without  thinking. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  mind.  Men  cease  to  calculate  any  more  in 
small  numbers.  They  see  what  two  and  two  make.  They  are 
not  obliged  to  add  and  subtract,  unless  they  are  unfamiliar  with  fig* 
ures.     For  me,  it  would  be  a  good  half-day's  work  to  run  up  a  page 
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xf  figures,  and  result  them ;  but  my  friend  Charles  Marvin  would 
run  up  those  columns,  three  or  four  figures  broad,  all  at  once,  in  almost 
k>  time,  and  set  down  the  amount,  and  every  figure  would  be  right 

Now,  where  does  this  power  come  from  ?  It  is  that  inward  pos- 
dbility  of  going  by  intuition  which  does  not  stop  to  think  of  proc- 
*ses,  but  flashes  out  the  result,  and  afterwards  goes  groping  back 
a  see  how  it  came  to  be  flashed  out. 

So  far  as  these  great  powers  which  lie  in  the  human  mind  are 
concerned,  it  is  our  business  to  develop  them.  Is  it  not  the  business 
»f  a  grape-vine  to  bring  out,  every  year,  all  the  grapes  that  are  in 
t?  And  is  not  that  a  poor  vine  which  will  not  bear  what  is  in  it  ? 
knd  is  there  anything  more  reasonable  than  that  we  should  find  out 
mrselves  by  unwinding  that  which  is  wound  up  in  us  ?  A  great 
nany  persons  are  developed  here  and  there ;  now  and  then  a  faculty 
u  them  is  trained ;  but  is  it  so  of  every  part  of  their  reason,  and  of 
heir  moral  sentiments  ?  Even  in  the  best  men,  are  the  highest  and 
upremest  elements  of  the  mind,  the  supernal  tendencies  of  the  soul, 
.11  those  ecstatic  feelings  which  go  to  constitute  the  interior  life  of 
Christians — are  these  so  trained  that  they  flash  light  spontaneously 
•n  every  side  ?    Is  that  the  condition  in  which  men  are  ? 

Our  own  workmanship  on  ourselves  is  very  poor  workmanship. 
f  we  are  to  be  saved,  it  is  because  there  has  been  Another  working 
>n  us  and  in  us,  who  has  done  better  by  us  than  we  have  ever  done 
>y  ourselves. 

That  last  remark  leads  me  to  say  that  there  is  an  aesthetic  element  in 
he  development  of  moral  character  which  is  to  the  ethical  just  what 
rt  is  to  mere  physical  development.  I  mean  lhat  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  forms  of  human  character  there  is  the  beauty  of 
ineness,  of  harmony,  of  symmetry,  of  proportion,  of  that  which  we 
all,  in  manufacturing,  finish.  You  will  find  in  the  writings  of  the 
Ipostle  Paul,  particularly,  constant  allusions,  not  simply  to  moral 
ualities,  but  to  moral  qualities  in  their  highest  forms  of  beauty. 

"Whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  an?  pure,  whatsoever 
hings  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report."   . 

Give  without  grudging.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  simply  give, 
Tou  must  do  it  beautifully.  Your  generosity  must  not  be  clownish.  . 
t  must  be  fine.  It  must  be  noble.  We  are  to  be  easy  to  be  entreat- 
cL  And  if  you  are  going  to  be  lenient,  if  your  obstinacy  is  to  be 
ersuaded,  it  is  not  to  be  done  in  an  awkward  or  ugly  manner.  We 
re  not  to  spit  out  our  acquiescence.  We  are  to  learn  so  to  be  obe- 
ient  to  the  highest  nature  that  is  within  us,  and  so  to  train  it,  that 
rhen  it  develops  itself  into  action,  it  shall  be  finished  action. 

When  the  cutler  brings  his  goods  to  market,  he  may  have  the 
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best  of  steel  in  the  blade,  and  the  best  of  horn  in  the  handle,  sol 
every  part  may  be  riveted  strongly ;  but  if  the  blade  has  not  ben 
polished ;  and  if  there  be  no  finishing  work  on  the  handle,  he  csa» 
not  sell  his  stock.  It  is  just  as  good  for  practical  purposes  as 
though  it  were  finished;  but  people  do  not  want  it.  They  want 
their  blades  polished,  and  their  handles  finished;  and  they  are 
so  used  to  having  goods  sand-papered  and  burnished,  that  they  will 
not  take  them  unless  they  are  so.  There  must  be  art  in  them.  And 
this  is  carried  so  far  that  when  articles  are  good  for  nothing,  art  is 
put  on  the  outside  to  make  them  seem  good  for  something.  And 
men  buy  things  for  the  sake  of  their  looks. 

The  idea  of  perfection  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  nsthetio— and 
as  much  so  in  social  and  moral  elements  as  in  physical  things.  Men 
are  not  now  in  any  respect  finished  in  their  higher  relations — I  mean 
even  good  men.  There  are  hundreds  of  men  that  are  in  the 
main  laying  out  their  life  and  character  in  right  directions  and  on 
right  foundations ;  but  how  few  men  know  how  to  be  good  n- 
riously,  systematically,  gracefully,  genially,  sweetly,  beautifully. 

What  is  the  average  impression  of  the  community  in  regard  to 
religion — that  it  is  beautiful,  or  that  it  is  gawky?  What  do  chil- 
dren think  about  ministers,  and  deacons,  and  class-leaden,  and  church- 
members  ?  I  am  speaking  of  the  best  men  in  churches.  What  is 
the  average  impression  with  regard  to  them  in  communities?  Are 
the  substantial  traits  of  religion  so  unfolded  that  they  are  like 
flowers  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  full  of  fragrance  and  beautv? 
On  the  contrary,  do  not  men  think  of  religion  as  something  stifij 
something  hard,  something  that  consists  mostly  in  reserves,  with- 
holding people  from  things  which  they  want  to  do?  Is  it  not  re- 
garded largely  as  a  gaunt  and  barren  cross — or,  for  the  most  part, 
a  cross  without  the  revered  associations  of  Him  who  hung  upon  it? 
The  more  closely  you  look  into  the  way  in  which  the  human  mind 
develops,  the  more  I  think  you  will  be  dissatisfied  with  it  when  vou 
come  to  compare  it  with  any  high  ideal  of  development  or  accom- 
plishment. Tlie  universal  life  in  the  faculties  is  low.  The  harmon- 
ization of  the  faculties  to  singleness  of  direction  and  unity  of  action 
and  discipline  is  extremely  imperfect,  if  not  unknown.  The  develop- 
ment of  habits  into  automatic  action  is  of  very  limited  extent.  The 
fineness,  the  beauty,  the  finish,  the  loveliness  of  everything  in  the 
character  of  man,  is  far  from  any  ideal  standard.  And  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  there  is  seldom  an  act  which  can  bear  the  measure- 
ment of  any  high  standard  of  human  life. 

I  do  not  mean  that  there  are  not  acts  which  are  right  as  meas- 
ured by  our  lower  standard  of  right  and  wrong ;  but  if  you  con- 
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eider  how  a  man  was  made,  what  he  was  meant  to  be,  and  what  he 
lias  in  him  the  capacity  of  becoming,  there  is  scarcely  one  single 
action  that  he  puts  forth  which  is  worthy  of  a  large  manhood. 
There  is  very  little  beauty  in  him,  Character  is  very  low,  even  in 
the  highest.  Men  are  developed  very  strongly  and  very  largely  on 
certain  sides  of  their  nature ;  but  looking  at  them  completely,  meas- 
uring them  by  the  full  conception  of  God  in  their  creation — by  any 
ideal  of  their  possibilities — how  very  ragged  and  how  very  feeble 
is  their  character !  The  great  elements  of  soul-building  are  in  a  con- 
dition of  the  utmost  disorder  and  insufficiency.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  soul  itself  which  should  tempt  one  to  preserve  it.  There  is 
nothing  in  that  which  we  have  sown  and  wrought  out  in  the  field  of 
experience  that  would  naturally  tempt  a  perfect  being  to  harvest  it. 
There  is  scarcely  anything  in  the  regular  rounds  of  human  ex- 
perience that  one  would  desire  to  perpetuate.  If  you  look  at  men  as 
jo  many  workers  in  the  great  shop-world,  there  are  found  few  things 
;hat  they  have  fashioned  which  the  great  artist  God  could  look 
lown  upon  with  any  considerable  satisfaction.  The  things  which 
we  take  the  most  pains  in  doing,  when  you  measure  them  by  that 
ligher  standard,  the  law  of  God,  are  so  insignificant,  arc  so  imper- 
fect, are  so  full  of  flaws,  that  you  can  hardly  conceive  that  one  would 
wish  to  preserve  them. 

If  this  be  a  just  view  of  man's  condition  (I  have  purposely 
ivoided  theological  technics,  and  attempted  to  develop  my  idea  re- 
specting the  condition  of  man's  nature  from  the  more  familiar  side 
>f  modern  thought)  then,  I  think  it  fairly  right  to  infer  that  at 
leath  one  of  two  things  must  needs  take  place.  When  we  come 
\o  look  at  the  actual  condition  even  of  the  best  persons,  in  all 
;he  respects  which  I  have  mentioned,  it  seems  impossible  that  a 
noral  change  of  relative  position  should  endue  one  with  perfect- 
less  and  with  morality.  If,  therefore,  persons  pass  out  of  this  life 
with  such  a  low  average  of  development,  with  so  little  that  is  drilled 
o  high  moral  excellence,  they  pass  out,  and  enter  into  the  kingdom 
>f  God  on  the  other  side  still  in  the  condition  of  scholars,  we  will 
tuppose,  as  the  children  of  a  primary  school  go  into  an  academy, 
rhere  there  are  higher  teachers,  and  higher  branches,  and  where 
hey  themselves  are  better  prepared  to  go  on  in  their  development, 
han  when  they  were  struggling  with  the  prime  element*  or  the 
ower  stages  of  thought.  It  does  not  seem  to  me,  as  I  look  at  men 
n  the  whole  round  of  their  condition  and  stage  of  development,  that 
m  dying  they  can  be  expected  to  enter  upon  a  perfected  state.  There 
s  in  them  so  much  that  is  not  developed  at  all,  so  much  that  is  deaf 
tnd  dumb,  so  much  that  is  comparatively  paralyzed,  %o  m\xo\i\\tf*X 
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k  shrank;  there  is  in  them  so  low  an  average  of  development  ft 
every  side,  that  it  seems  to  me  impossible  that  anything  short  of  t 
miraculous  touch  of  re-creation  can  bring  them,  in  -a  moment*  thoogjk 
they  are  set  free  from  the  body,  to  the  attitude  of  perfect  being* 

We  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  more  senses  than  one,  * 
little  children.  I  take  it  that  we  leave  this  world  to  go  on  witk 
our  stages  of  discipline — not  the  same  which  we  have  here,  bvft 
what  will,  in  our  changed  conditions  and  circumstances,  be  equiva- 
lent to  what  discipline  is  in  our  earthly  relations.  But  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  rational  that  we  shall  be  trudging,  trudging,  trudging, 
clear  up  to  the  moment  of  death,  and  that  then  we  shall  start  ip 
absolutely  different.  There  will  be  another  climate,  another  toil, 
and  a  nobler  growth ;  but  there  will  be  growth.  That  which  y<* 
have  not  learned  here,  you  must  learn  there.  That  which  you  haw 
left  undone  in  this  world,  you  must  do  in  the  world  to  come. 

In  Labrador,  the  missionary,  at  the  beginning  of  a  short  nn* 
mer,  sows  the  seed  of  the  vine.  It  comes  up,  and  gets  a  little  8Urt> 
and  is  taken  out  of  the  soil  and  husbanded  during  the  winter,  to  be 
put  out  again  when  the  next  brief  summer  sets  in.  But  in  the  oonne 
of  the  ten  years  of  this  missionary's  life  in  that  cold  region,  the  vine 
does  not  get  more  than  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  never  showi 
any  symptom  of  bud,  or  blossom,  or  cluster.  The  soil  is  too  coU, 
and  the  summer  is  too  short.  At  length,  the  missionary  is  recalled 
to  his  native  land,  and  he  takes  this  vine,  the  pet  of  his  leisure,  and 
brings  it  down  into  our  southern  latitudes,  and  plants  it.  It  is  now 
the  same  vine ;  it  has  the  same  root ;  but  it  is  not  the  same  sky  that 
is  over  it.  Look  long,  O  Summer !  Look  warm,  O  Sun !  Search 
and  find  where  the  hidden  things  in  the  vine  are.  Behold,  how  it 
begins  to  shoot  up !  See  what  a  stately  growth  it  is  having !  Look 
at  the  branch  upon  branch  which  it  is  throwing  out !  Observe  the 
smell  in  the  air!  See  the  blossoms,  and  after  the  blossoms,  the 
clusters  which  the  autumn  shall  see  hanging  impurpled  and  ripened! 
But  it'  took  another  soil  and  auother  sun  to  produce  it.  It  never 
would  have  reached  that  state  in  Labrador. 

I  remark,  secondly,  that  if  this  general  view  of  human  nature  be 
correct — if  man  is  as  undeveloped,  as  irregular,  as  imperfect,  as  in- 
consistent as  the  tenor  of  this  discourse  has  indicated — then  there  is 
no  more  noble  experience  known  among  men  than  that  which  strong 
men  arc  accustomed  to  look  upon  with  the  most  suspicion.  The 
fact  that  a  man  is  under  profound  suffering  from  a  sense  of  his  own 
sinfulness — or,  in  common  phraseology,  that  he  is  under  a  powerful 
conviction  of  si?i — is  regarded  by  multitudes  of  men  as  an  evidence 
of  want  of  strength  of  judgment.     It  is  thought  that  men  who  are 
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thus  affected  are  laboring  under  a  hallucination  of  mind,  and  that 
they  are  subjecting  themselves  to  requirements  which  are  too  severe, 
which  are  not  natural,  and  which  do  not  belong  to  the  truest  con- 
ception of  manhood. 

There  are  a  great  many  mild-mannered  men,  men  of  meekness 
because  men  of  weakness,  who  seem  to  sail  through  life  without  ever 
being  agitated.  Did  you  ever  see  a  brook  only  an  inch  deep  that 
could  have  waves  twenty  feet  high  ?  If  a  man  is  shallow  enough, 
he  will  not  be  deeply  moved.  And  multitudes  of  men  are  serene,  and 
go  through  life  quite  satisfied  with  themselves — and  I  thank  God 
that  there  is  anything  in  the  universe  that  can  be  satisfied  with 
them. 

But  I  speak  of  men  who  have  some  sense  of  the  depth  and  the 
power  which  there  is  in  the  soul.  There  are  men  who  have  some 
sense  of  the  reach  which  there  is  in  eternity.  There  are  some  men 
whose  conception  of  character  and  whose  self-esteem  take  hold  upon 
immortality.  These  men  cannot  afford  to  be  lost,  nor  to  run  any 
peril  of  loss.  And  to  such  men  there  is  nothing  more  wise,  nor 
more  profoundly  philosophical,  than  this  very  sense  of  sinfulness, 
which  so  many  regard  with  contempt. 

When  you  take  a  large  conception  of  what  the  possibility  of 
manhood  is,  as  sketched  in  the  word  of  God,  there  is  not  one  part  of 
a  man's  nature  which  is  not  stained.  There  is  not  a  single  faculty  in 
which  he  docs  not  sin  every  day.  There  is  not  a  feeling  in  him 
which  is  not  flawed  and  enfeebled ;  which  is  not  irregular  and  in- 
constant ;  and  which  is  not  used  for  selfishness  more  than  for  benev- 
olence ;  for  lust  more  than  for  purity ;  for  the  animal  more  than  for 
the  spiritual. 

This  is  not  confined  to  one  part  of  the  mind.  It  extends  all 
through  it.  And  if  a  man  thinks  of  himself  as  lying  under  the  eye 
of  God,  the  Supreme,  I  do  not  marvel  that  his  soul  heaves  with  a 
sense  of  its  own  worthiessness  and  unworthiness  before  God.  There 
is  no  more  manly  experience  in  this  world  than  the  laying  of  the 
hand  upon  the  mouth,  and  the  mouth  in  the  dust,  and  the  crying  out, 
u  Unclean  !  unclean  !  God  be  merciful !" 

I  remark,  thirdly,  that  the  church,  and  all  its  members,  stand 
before  God  just  as  every  other  man  stands  before  him,  in  so  far  as 
absolute  character  is  concerned.  When  men  have  been  converted, 
they  are  simply  begun  upon  by  a  higher  power.  They  are  not  per- 
fected. And  no  man  is  saved  because  he  has  been  baptized.  No 
man  is  saved  because  he  is  a  member  of  the  church.  The  fact  that 
a  man  is  a  member  of  the  church  is  no  evidence  that  he  is  good  in 
any  important  and  proper  sense  of  that  term.    A  man  is  not.  lea*  * 
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sinner  in  the  church  than  he  is  out  of  it,  in  this  more  generic  use  of 
the  word  sinfulness.  Every  man  that  fa  in  the  church  is  dependent 
simply  on  the  generosity  of  God.  If  you  are  saved,  and  if  I  am 
saved,  it  will  be  because,  having  been  brought  into  the  church,  we 
made  such  good  use  of  our  time  that,  with  the  help  of  God,  we  re- 
paired the  damage  ot  sin,  so  that  every  side  of  our  character  wu 
being  built  up,  and  gave  promise  of  being  a  fit  temple  for  the  New 
Jerusalem,  whose  walls  are  built  of  precious  stones,  and  whose  gates 
are  of  pearl.  By  nature,  we  are  full  <of  pride  and  selfishness;  we 
are  of  the  earth,  earthy.  All  through  us  is  imperfection,  and  stain, 
and  rottenness ;  we  are  altogether  sinful ;  and  the  best  that  eaa  be 
said  of  us  is  that  we  are  attempting  what  others  are  not  attempt- 
ing ;  that  we  have  a  noble  purpose,  and  that  we  are  striving  up- 
ward to  the  absolute  condition  of  perfect  men.  Every  man  before 
God  is  a  creature  of  such  sinfulness  that  he  is  obliged  to  say  of  him- 
self "  By  the  grace  of  God :  not  by  my  own  virtue  and  goodness, 
but  by  God's  generosity,  dying  for  me,  and  bearing  my  burden,  I 
shall  be  saved,  if  I  am  saved  at  alL  It  will  be,  not  anything  that  is 
beautiful  or  good  in  me — oh,  no !  but  the  unspeakable  pity,  the 
profound  sorrow,  the  mercy  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Therefore  the  reality  of  sin,  the  existence  of  deadly  evil,  should 
be  no  reason  why  one  should  not  repair  to  God  for  sympathy  and 
for  succor.  There  are  many  who,  being  conscious*  of  wickedness, 
and,  not  being  Christians,  do  not  see  why  they  should  ask  divine 
succor.  There  are  many  who  are  conscious  of  being  bound  bv  evil; 
and  thev  fain  would  break  awav  from  it.  If  onlv  they  were  Chris- 
tians,  and  in  the  church,  God  would  help  them ;  but  they  are  sinners, 
and  out  of  the  church,  and  thev  dare  not  go  to  God.  Many  a  man 
would  fain  break  away  from  the  cup,  but  he  knows  that  his  own 
strength  is  insufficient ;  and  as  he  is  not  a  Christian,  as  he  has  made 
his  investments  in  evil,  he  does  not  feel  that  he  has  a  right  to  draw 
upon  the  bank  of  divine  mercy.  He  keeps  no  .account  there,  and  he 
has  no  reason  to  think  that  his  check  will  be  honored  there  if  he 
presents  it. 

Now,  there  is  not  a  human  being  in  or  out  of  the  Church  who  is 
not  an  object  of  divine  compassion  and  divine  love.  God  may  have 
the  love  of  complacency  when  his  Spirit  shall  have  drawn  you  more 
and  more  into  the  lines  and  lineaments  of  his  own  blessed  beauty ; 
but  God  is  Love,  and  he  will  not  wait  for  your  turning  before  he 
loves  you.  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  son  to  die  for 
it,  and  to  die  for  it  while  yet  it  was  in  sin — vea,  and  at  enmity  to  him. 
God's  love  precedes  all  reformation.  And  there  is  no  man — not  » 
drunkard,  not  a  gambler,  not  a  thief,  not  a  person  that  is  filled  full 
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of  passions  and  appetites — who  has  not  a  right,  to-day,  now,  here, 
in  his  heart,  to  look  up  and  say,  "  God  help  me  !"  Your  sinfulness 
is  not  a  reason  why  you  should  keep  away  from  God.  It  is  the  very 
reason  why  you  should  go  to  him.  He  is  to  your  soul  what  the 
physician  is  to  your  body.  When  your  body  is  racked  with  pains, 
or  is  swollen  with  disease,  you  go  to  the  physician,  that  he  may 
heal  you.  And  so,  the  consciousness  of  your  sin,  and  of  the  hateful- 
ness  of  it,  is  the  very  reason  why  you  should  go  to  God. 

But  may  a  sinner  pray  ?  Who  may  pray,  if  not  a  sinner  ?  If  a 
sinner  may  not  pray,  then  who  on  earth  may  ? — for  there  is  not 
a  man  on  earth  that  is  not  a  sinner.  Every  human  soul  is  so 
far  from  the  goal  of  perfection  that  if  sinners  could  not  pray  there 
would  be  no  utterance  of  prayer.  Yes,  each  sinning  soul  may  pray 
when  it  has  a  consciousness  of  its  wickedness  and  uncleanness.  That 
is  the  time  that  God  invites  you  to  call  upon  him.  Will  God  hear 
the  prayers  of  wicked  men  ?  Yes,  he  will.  He  has  heard  them 
since  the  world  began.  No  man  ever  desired  to  be  better  that  that 
desire  was  not  the  witness  that  God  was  present,  influencing  and 
persuading  him. 

Do  not  wait,  then,  till  you  are  members  of  the  Church,  and  do 
not  wait  till  you  are  changed,  before  you  begin  to  pray.  Oh  selfish 
man,  who  does  not  want  to  be  selfish  !  that  aspiration  for  something 
better  is  of  God.  Oh  proud  man,  who  sees  a  better  way  !  that  see- 
ing is  the  light  of  God.  Oh  worldly  man,  who  is  conscious  of  spiritual 
things  !  that  consciousness  is  of  God.  These  are  things  that  the 
Father  sends  to  you  as  imperfect  children.  Poor  you  are,  sinful  you 
are,  low  and  wretched  and  wicked  vou  are :  but  there  is  might  in 
God.  Call  upon  him,  venture  upon  him,  and  he  will  transform  you 
into  his  own  glorious  image,  and  make- you  meet  for  the  inheritance 
of  eternal  life. 

There  is  nothing  that  makes  discords  in  churches,  and  discords 
between  separate  churches, so  hateful  as  the  consciousness  of  the  im- 
perfection of  all  churches  and  all  church-members.  To  see  a  general 
breaking  out  among  well,  strong  men,  is  bad  enough  ;  but  to  see  men 
who  are  gathered  together  in  a  plague-hospital  fall  out  with  each 
other,  and  to  see  bed  rail  at  bed,  and  fevers  send  gibes  over  to 
fevers,  and  dropsies  swell  with  tumid  importance  and  great  superi- 
ority over  emaciations,  and  emaciations  point  and  chatter  at  the 
hideousness  of  dropsies — that  is  worse  still.  What  would  you  think 
of  a  conflict  where  cripples  were  fighting  cripples  ?  What  would 
you  think  if  you  saw  dying  men  using  their  waning  breath  to  rail 
at  dying  men  ? 

But  are  not  all  churches  hospitals  ?    As  God  looks  upon  his  c.hil- 
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dren  of  different  names,  does  he  not  ue  that  they  all  an  depots* 
upon  his  generosity  and  grace?    What  man, . measured  by  th. 
divine  standard,  is  good  enough  to  set  himself  above  his  neigktat 
What  man  has  not,  as  God  sees  him,  so  much  of  the  canker  and  r* 
of  pride  as  to  take  away  from  him  the  right  of  arrogance  ?  To  tUt 
very  point  Christ  spoke  the  parable,  where  he  that  had  been  to 
given  went  out  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  fellow  servant's  thrafcj 
and  said,  "  Pay  me  what  thou  owest  me !"  and  would  not  be  taunt 
God  teaches  us  that  we  are  debtors  to  him,  living  on  amnesty  sal 
forgiveness.    We  are  fed  by  divine  mercy.    And  surely,  Goft 
goodness  to  us  ought  to  teach  us  to  be  forbearing  and  lenient  towaii 
others.    No  man  is  so  good  that  he  can  afford  to  beoome  a  cam' 
Certainly,  no  man  can  afford  to  speak  censoriously  of  the  faults  of 
others  who  are  in  churches  around  about  him.    For  the  one  gmfc 
household  on  earth,  the  one  great  family  of  man,  the  race,  lhs  a 
the  very  first  stages  of  development ;  and  imperfection  and  rtds* 
ness  and  ungrowth  characterize  them  all ;  and  at  every  step  of  wt 
folding  we  see.  some  irregularity,  some  perversion,  some  sinfubm; 
and  all  through,  from  top  to  bottom,  the  whole  earth  groans  nil 
travails  in  pain  by  reason  of  unfulfilled  conceptions  and  aspirating 
of  mistakes,  and  of  sins.  It  is  only  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God  ftaft 
keeps  the  whole  world  from  dismal  collapse,  that  raises  it  higher  nil 
higher  in  the  moral  scale  from  generation  to  generation,  and  tbt 
shall  yet  bring  out  of  it,  not  our  workmanship,  but  God's — his  work 
manship  in  the  human  soul  through  Jesus  Christ  our  JLortL 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON.* 

O  Lord  our  8aviour,  we  remember  thine  earthly  love.  We  remember 
the  tenderness  of  thine  heart  for  little  children.  We  remark  how  they  no 
toward  thee,  such  was  thy  winning  way.  Nor  wouldst  thou  permit  any  to 
separate  them  from  the  a.  Thy  heart  was  warm  toward  them.  Thou  didst 
put  thine  arms  about  them,  and  thine  hands  upon  them ;  and  thou  didst 
bless  them.  And  it  would  seem,  ever  since,  that  children  have  taught  * 
our  best  lessons  of  thee.  We  still  hear  thee  saying.  Except  ye  be  converted 
and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaves. 
Lord,  how  far  have  we  wandered  from  our  early  purity,  and  simplicity,  and 
trustfulness,  and  clinging  love  I  How  much  do  we  need  to  be  brought 
back  again,  and  to  become  lowly,  gentle  and  pure  of  heart— unsullied  and 
unstained. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  thy  blessing  td  rest  upon  these  dear  parento: 
and  while  they  are,  with  all  fidelity,  instructing  these  children,  may  tbsy 
also  learn  from  them  lessons  which  shall  be  of  comfort  and  of  great  prod* 
to  them,  all  their  lives  long.  Every  day,  as  they  bear  and  forbear,  for  lovel 
sake,  may  they  understand  thy  patience  and  forbearance  toward  theft 
Every  day,  as  they  deny  themselves,  and  find  greater  delight  In  doing  for 

*  Immetta&dy  toYtowYoa  tha  btgtlsat  of  chUdrsn. 
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than  In  doing  for  themselves,  may  tbey  understand  the  royalty  of 
*y  nature  and  of  thy  government.  Every  day,  as  they  see  what  labor  love 
rttl  endure,  how  long  it  will  suffer,  how  unwearied  it  will  be,  through  good 
aport  and  through  evil  report,  and  how  fruitful  it  will  be  unto  the  end, 
•ay  tbey  understand  the  everlasting  glory  and  summer  of  thy  love  to  them. 
*  Iiord  I  how  slowly  have  we  learned,  in  whose  bouses  so  many  teachers 
*ve  been  sent  I  How  many  times  have  the  gates  been  opened,  and  thou 
cat  through  thy  little  ones  to  be  our  hist  motors  I  How  slow  are  we  to 
tattere!  How  dull  to  understand  I  But  at  last,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  we 
nay  be  caught  up  into  that  most  blessed  of  all  knowledge,  the  knowledge 
■€  thy  pity,  thy  tenderness,  and  thy  love,  which  forgives,  and  heals,  and 
tfta,  with  wondrous  strength,  those  that  are  fallen  down,  and  puts  them 
•gain  Upon  their  feet,  and  establishes  their  going. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  God!  that  thou  wilt  grant  unto  every 
Be  of  us  more  and  more  trust  in  thee.    As  we  have  less  and  less  occasion 

0  trust  ourselves,  may  we  see  that  our  help  is  of  thee;  that  all  our  love 
omes  from  thee;  that  we  staud  in  thy  thought;  and  that  it  is  because 
ion  dost  not  forget  us  that  we  live  in  this  royal  way.  May  we  remember 
»  be  to  others,  according  to  the  measure  of  our  strength,  as  thou  art  to  us. 
nd  may  we  seek  to  know  more  of  thee  by  seekiug  to  fulfill  to  those  around 
K>utus  the  same  glorious  offices  of  gentleness,  and  patience,  and  forgive- 
aa,  and  sympathy,  and  helpfulness  whioh  thou  art  evermore  practicing 
ward  us. 

We  ask  that  the  lives  and  the  health  of  these  dear  children  may  be  pre- 
jub  in  thy  sight.  And  as  thy  servants  have  como  into  thy  presence,  this 
nrning,  bearing  the  tokens  of  thy  thought  and  love  and  blessing,  foibid 
at  they  should  be  satisfied  with  external  rites ;  but  prepare  them  to  keep  or 
give  to  thee  the  gifts  which  now  make  their  hearts  so  glad.  And  if  these 
■r  children  shall  grow  up  in  this  world,  may  it  be  in  truth,  in  purity,  in 
rtue  and  in  piety.   And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  a  blessing  may 

with  them  out  of  the  sanctuary.  May  the  spirit  of  the  house  of  God  be 
rue  .with  them  into  their  own  homes,  to  lighten  them,  and  to  sanctify 
em,  and  to  enrich  them.  We  pray  for  all  the  children  that  are  in  tbe 
arch,  and  all  the  children  that  are  in  this  society.  May  tbey  not  be  for- 
tten  in  the  hour  of  prayer,  or  in  the  secret  places  of  consciousness  and 
perien^e.  And  we  pray  that  tbey  may  be  brought  up  with  all  faithful- 
n,  and  that  tbey  may  grow,  fruitful  in  all  goodness. 

Thou  hast  blessed  the  prayers  of  tby  servants.  How  many  there  are  that 
me  this  morning  remembering  tbe  goodness  of  God  to  them  in  their  child- 
1 1  How  many  there  are  that  can  look  over  their  flock  and  see  not  one 
Del  How  many  there  are  who  have  not  vet  had  tbe  fountaiD  of  grief 
ened  in  the  loss  of  children !    How  many  have  seen  their  childreu  grow 

to  man's  estate  and  walk  in  the  way  of  safety,  and  of  truth,  and  of  honor! 
Acd  we  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  God !  if  there  be  any  in  thy  presence 
to  mourn  over  their  children,  and  who  think  thou  hast  hidden  thyself, 
A  forgotten  to  be  gracious,  that  thou  wilt  comfort  and  strengthen  them, 

1  let  them  not  doubt  thy  faithfulness.  And  may  they  wait.  Though 
id  long  sown  seems  dead,  yet  by  and  by,  even  after  the  winter,  it  shall 
ne  forth,  and  not  perish  utterly  May  tbey  have  confidence  in  God,  and 
raerere  unto  the  end. 

And,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  the  young  that  are  gatb- 
n)  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  in  our  midst.  Remember  our  Sabbath-schools 
i,  oar  Bible  classes— all  the  teachers,  and  all  that  are  taught.  We  thank 
M  that  there  are  so  many  who  have  it  in  their  heart  to  give  their  time  and 
rfr  strength  in  this  labor  of  love.  And  while  they  are  blessing  others, 
ij  tbey  be  themselves  more  blest. 
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We  pray  that  thou  wilt  spread  abroad  intelligence  among  the  ignorant) 
and  may  there  be  many  hearts  tenderly  alive  to  the  goodness  of  Christ  to 
them,  that  shall  go  forth  to  bear  tidings  of  this  precious  salvation,  on  every 
hand.  Let  no  place  be  unvisited.  On  every  household  may  the  Sun  of  right- 
eousness arise  and  shine.  And  may  this  great  city  be  won  to  morality  sad 
piety.  And,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  all  oauses  of  evil  may  be  overruled 
and  destroyed ;  and  that  all  influences  for  good  may  thrive  and  grow 
strong.  May  love  prevail  against  selfishness,  and  truth  against  falsenew; 
and  may  all  things  in  the  community  tend  more  and  more  to  the  honor 
of  God  and  the  welfare  of  man. 

We  pray,  O  Lord!  that  thou  wilt  bless  thy  churches  of  every  name 
throughout  the  land.  We  thank  thee  for  so  many  tokens  of  kindness  among 
them.  We  thank  thee  for  the  growing  confidence  which  they  exhibit  We 
tbank  thee  that  thou  art  overcoming  all  divisive  influences,  and  that  toon 
art  inspiring  men  with  a  spirit  of  unity.  And  we  prar  that  thou  wilt  still 
unite  thy  people  by  heart;  by  sympathy;  by  common  faith  in  thee;  bys 
personal  experience  of  thy  mercy ;  by  their  labors  for  others.  May  they  be 
united  in  self-denial,  in  pain-bearing,  and  in  cross-bearing.  And  we  pray 
that  thou  wilt  thus  give  to  us  the  confidence  and  conviction  and  seal  sod 
faith  of  thy  people  in  all  the  world. 

And  grant  that  thy  Church  may  hold  together  nations,  so  that  they  shall 
not  be  rent  asunder  by  intestine  wars.  Grant  that  nations  may  be  so  sancti- 
fied by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  their  citizens,  that  nation  shall  not  go  out  against 
nation  any  more  to  war.  Oh,  for  that  day  of  enlightenment  when  men  shall 
live  by  reason,  and  by  kindness ;  when  forbearance  shall  be  a  virtue;  wbea 
men  shall  not  think  it  an  honor  to  strike  quick,  and  to  strike  often.  Grant, 
we  pi  ay  thee,  that  men  may  suffer  rather  than  inflict  suffering.  May  they 
be  like  thee,  and  bear  each  other's  burdens.  We  pray  that  the  long  delayed 
predictions  which  respect  this  world,  may  begin  to  be  fulfilled.  Let  notour 
faith  utterly  fail.  Let  us  not  doubt  that  bright  time  that  is  coming,  when 
iueu  shall  be  perfected  ou  earth.  Let  thy  kingdom,  in  which  dwelleth  right- 
eousness come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  fill  the  earth,  as  the  waters  fill  the 
sea. 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  praises,  evermore. 
Amen. 


*•¥■ 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  take  away  from 
us  all  pride  and  conceit.  Give  us  to  see,  as  thou  dost  see  it,  how  barren  our 
nature  is— or  that  it  is  fruitful  only  in  things  evil.  How  imperfect  are  the 
best  things !  and  how  wicked  are  they  who  have  the  most  goodness!  Ho* 
little  have  we  learned  1  How  little  facility  have  we  In  the  management  of 
the  great  estate  committed  to  our  charge!  How  crude  and  imperfect  yet 
are  all  the  fruits  that  are  in  us.  Lord,  we  thank  thee  that  thou  dost  not 
choose  us  for  our  beauty,  nor  for  our  goodness.  We  thank  thee  that  thou 
takest  us  from  reasons  that  are  in  thyself.  Oh,  the  depth  of  thyheartof 
love !  Oh,  the  wonder  of  thy  patience!  Thou  nourishing  Father,  thoueTer- 
living  and  everlasting  Saviour,  it  is  out  of  thee  that  our  life  must  come  for- 
evermore.  And  when  ages  have  gone  by,  and  we  have  had  long  experience 
of  the  ripening  air  of  heaven,  then,  more  than  now,  we  shall  ascribe  all  the 
praise,  and  all  the  glory  of  our  salvation,  to  the  Father,  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Spirit.    Amen. 
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•Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name 
Which  is  above  every  name :  that,  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  the  earth,  and  things  under  the 
earth;  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to 
the  glory  of  God  the  Father.'*— Phil,  ii.,  9-1L 


This  is  a  prophecy,  not  formal  and  official.  It  is  an  outburst  of 
the  expression  of  feeling — one  of  those  royal  insights  which  were  so 
peculiar  to  the  Apostle  PauL  The  long  track  of  history  passed 
wrer,  the  whole  race's  development  and  consummation  ended,  he 
1  nw  things  as  they  would  appear  beyond,  in  the  final  sphere  and 
fall  disclosure  above.  And  then  there  should  be  one  Name  that 
wis  mightier,  more  magical,  more  marvelous,  more  blessed  than 
«TOy  other  name  in  the  universe.  That  should  be  the  name  of 
Jews.  Then,  in  the  praise  of  that  Name,  every  joy  and  ecstasy 
would  break  forth  spontaneously  and  irresistibly.  Then,  in  that 
tniversal  admiration  and  adoration  of  praise  offered  to  Christ  would 
he  a  glory  attributed  to  the  Eternal  Father  himself. 

So  much  for  the  substance  of  the  declaration.  Now  let  us  begin 
tod  follow  this  thought  up. 

In  its  lowest  use,  a  name  is  a  sign  affixed  to  a  thing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  separating  it  in  our  regard  or  representation  from  every 
other  thing.  After  a  while,  in  the  progress  of  time,  by  use,  a  name 
*ot  simply  signifies  the  thing  which  it  represents,  but  comes  also  to 
have  in  it,  and  to  convey  to  those  that  hear  it,  a  notion  of  that  which 
.inheres  in  the  thing.  It  rises  from  a  mere  physical  appellation,  and 
kgins  to  have  an  interior  sense.  And  then,  naturally,  it  is  applied 
to  qualities  themselves.  ,  Or  rather,  the  name  of  a  thing,  when  pro- 
. Bounced,  conveys  the  idea,  not  so  much  of  the  thing  itself,  as  of  its 

Both  of  these  are  combined  when  names  are  applied  to  persons. 
Ju  regard  to  persons,  they  are  at  first  the  simple  means  of  identify- 
ing different  ones.     They  separate  one  man  from  another,  and  are 
[y  .Bgnsof  separateness  and  individuality.    Thus,  a  list  of  names  in  a 
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directory  conveys  very  little  impression  except  of  so  many  sopartU 
persons.     It  gives  very  little  notion  of  character.     It  suggests  very 
little  idea  of  association.  A  list  of  letters  in  a  post-office,  if  we  knew 
the  persons,  would,  when  the  names  were  pronounced,  stir  up  in  our 
minds  a  thousand  thoughts  of  their  dispositions,  and  of  their  his- 
tories, and  of  their  relations,  and  of  the  incidents  connected  with 
them ;  but  as  we  read  them  without  that  knowledge,  we  merely 
think  of  numbers  as  applied  to  persons.     So  a  roll  of  names  of  sol- 
diers,  a  series  of  names  set  down  in  any  way,  merely  conveys  to  us 
an  idea  of  the  individuality  and  scparateness  of  the  person  men- 
tioned from  the  mass. 

Our  own  name  me*ans  more  to  us  than  any  other,  of  course ;  and 
it  comes  to  mean  more  and  more  in  proportion  as  we  actually  grow, 
whether  within  or  without ;  whether  our  development  is  in  the 
sense  of  relation  to  external  things,  or  whether  it  is  in  manhood,  and 
has  relation  to  invisible  qualities. 

We  are  not  conscious  of  how  full  of  nerves  our  separate  names 
are.  We  are  not  conscious  of  how  much  of  pride,  and  hope,  and 
joy,  and  fear,  and  love,  is  subtly  connected  with  the  sentence  hi 
which  our  own  personal  name  is  pronounced. 

If  you  touch  the  name,  you  touch  the  soul  itself^  often,  and  send 
it  forth  in  flight,  sometimes  in  one,  and  sometimes  in  another  direc- 
tion, according  to  circumstances. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  saw  on  exhibition  not  many  years  ago,  in 
New  York,  a  singularly  effective  though  realistic  picture  of  a  prison 
such  as  might  have  been  seen  in  France  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, in  which  all  the  half-lighted,  vaulted  space  wras  filled  full  of  per- 
sons— men,  women,  and  children — very  noble  many  of  them — many 
of  them  historic.  On  the  back  side  of  the  picture  the  door  stood 
open ;  and  there  were  the  grim  and  savage  officers ;  and  there  was  a 
French  functionary  or  official  standing  with  a  list  of  names,  and  call- 
ing them  off.  They  were  the  names  of  the  prisoners  who  were  to  go 
out  to  be  guillotined  that  morning.  And  as  the  sounds  fell  upon 
the  ears  of  the  hundreds  that  were  huddled  together  there,  what  do 
you  suppose  was  the  effect  of  the  pronunciation  of  them  ?  What 
were  their  names  to  those  prisoners  then  ?  How  much  did  they  sug- 
gest to  them,  not  only  of  their  own  selves,  but  of  all  their  hopes, 
and  of  all  their  future,  and  of  all  their  relations  to  one  and  another, 
to  life,  and  to  time,  and  to  eternity  itself?  And  all  these  feelings 
were  started  because  the  names,  pronounced  in  connection  with  a 
certain  time  and  purpose,  touched  every  single  chord  in  their  souls 
— some  with  horror,  and  some  with  gladness  (for  such  were  men's 
sufferings  then  that  they  were  glad  to  die). 
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I  recollect  one  day  when  I  had  been  traveling  alone  in  the  Alps 
(for  the  sake  of  that  additional  luxury  we  had  parted),  that,  after  I 
had  been  for  some  hours  without  company  in  that  strange  land, 
where  I  was  surrounded  by  very  unfamiliar  and  novel  scenes,  and 
where  only  a  foreign  language  was  spoken  about  me,  I  heard,  fall 
down  as  it  were  out  of  the  air,  my  own  name,  spoken  so  cheerily, 
bo  buoyantly,  that  I  was  utterly  bewildered.  Of  course  I  did  not 
■appose  that  angels  were  troubling  themselves  with  me ;  but  I  knew 
that  it  must  have  come  from  somewhere  above  me.  I  was  climbing 
up ;  and,  turning  in  the  road,  very  soon  I  saw  revealed  to  me  the 
welcome  face  and  familiar  form  of  a  friend  from  New  England,  whom 
[  did  not  know  was  absent  from  home.  He  was  coming  from  the 
rther  direction,  and,  looking  down,  he  had  seen  me.  I  never  knew 
ivhat  I  should  feel  like  when  I  was  reduced  to  an  absolute  abstrac- 
tion until  that  hour,  when  my  name  was  pronounced  under  such 
rircumstances.  It  produced  in  me  a  bewilderment  and  whirl  of  feel- 
ing. I  knew  not  whether  it  boded  good  or  bad,  joy  or  sorrow. 
Whether  it  came  from  friend  or  foe  I  could  not  tell.  It  caused  a 
total  inward  awakening  or  agitation  such  as  I  had  never  experienced 
before.  A  man's  name  takes  hold  of  a  thousand  inward  chords,  and 
may  be  so  pronounced  that  almost  every  nerve  and  sensibility  of  his 
being  shall  be  thrilled  with  it. 

One  of  the  most  matchless  scenes  in  the  New  Testament  history 
b  connected  with  this,  where  after  he  came  forth  on  that  blessed 
morning,  Jesus  walked  in  the  garden,  and  Mary,  the  most  devoted 
if  all  the  women,  could  not  see  him  because  of  her  tears  (for  peo- 
ple's griefs  are  very  apt  to  hide  from  them  the  presence  of  the  Com- 
forter), and  she  said  to  him,  supposing  he  was  the  gardener,  "  Sir, 
if  thou  hast  taken  him  away,  tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  him,"  and 
lie  who  had  spoken  with  her,  and  had  not  been  recognized  by  her, 
amply  pronounced  her  name,  "  Mary !"  and  with  that  she  cried  out, 
in  an  ecstasy  of  remembrance  and  of  love  and  of  gladness,  "  Rab- 
boni !"  and  would  have  clasped  his  feet.  The  whole  scene  is  too 
Iramatic  to  be  interpreted.  Read  it,  and  if  you  do  not  feel  it,  no- 
body can  interpret  it  to  you.  The  whole  force  of  this  scene  was  in 
the  line  of  the  history  of  her  heart  or  past  associations,  and  of  all 
tier  hopes,  and  all  her  longings,  and  all  the  visions  and  aspirations 
rhioh  his  company  and  teaching  had  inspired  in  her.  These  had 
been  buried  with  him.  And  she  stood  before  him,  and  he  talked 
irith  her,  and  not  a  single  chord  vibrated  until  he  struck  her  name ; 
then  her  whole  life  burst  out  like  the  morning. 

Our  names,  then,  stand  intimately  connected,  not  simply  with 
pur  persona  and  our  qualities,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  with  our  own 
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personal  experience  with  character,  with  dispositions,  with  all  mt  mi 
ner  of  mental  traits.  Bat  in  the  progress  of  time,  names  eoment  Wk 
■imply  to  stand  for  things  and  the  qualities  of  things,  for  chwactor  |< 
and  the  qualities  of  character,  but  rise  from  the  specific  and  the  w& 
vidual,  and  take  on  generic  forms.  Or  rather,  personality  may  W 
come  so  large  as  to  seem  a  genus,  and  not  a  species  still  1m  »  |l 
individual 

Thus,  the  names  of  men  of  action  in  the  world  remain,  and  toy 
interpret,  to  those  who  use  them,  whole  periods  of  history,  or  wtak 
departments  of  human  development    Where  men  have  had  to  U 
with  human  affiurs  in  such  ways  as  to  prove  themselves  to  be  pre- 
eminently masters  in  any  direction,  their  name  not  only  identito 
them  as  particular  individuals  in  history,  but  identifies  them  with 
whole  complex  developments  of  affiurs  in  history.    It  signifies  what 
a  man  has  fashioned.    Thus  the  word  Cam  remains  to-day  torn** 
*  quality.    Otesorism  indicates  certain  ideas,  or  a  oertain  depart* 
ment,  or  a  certain  genus.     Alexander  is  another  such  name.  Boat 
parte  is  another.  Bismarok,  with  his  extraordinary'  mind,  is  another, 
and  will  be  so  in  times  to  come,  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  now. 
And  many  other  distinguished  persons  might  be  singled  out  to  star 
that  a  man's  name  does  not  stop  with  his  personality,  nor  with  the 
qualities  of  his  disposition v  but  that  it  goes  on  to  signify  large  de* 
partments  of  history  which  have  been  particularly  associated  with 
him.    A  man's  name,  then,  does  not  so  much  stand  for  him  individu- 
ally, as  for  the  great  departments  of  affairs  in  which  he  has  acted. 
Numberless  examples  of  this  will  suggest  themselves  to  you.    The 
great  philosophers  and  giants  of  intellect  have  left  their  names  as  his- 
toric landmarks.   Art  and  beauty  are  also  represented  by  names.  In 
other  words,  there  have  been  names  so  associated  with  these  things 
that  when  we  think  of  them,  we  do  not  so  much  think  of  the  persons, 
as  the  scenes  in  which  they  acted,  or  the  realms  which  they  created. 
To  those  who  are  familiar  with  art  in  antiquity,  such  great  names  as 
Phidias,  and  Raphael,  and  Titian,  and  Albert  Diirer,  and  many  oth- 
ers like  them,  who  might  be  named,  do  not  stop  either  with  the 
individuals,  or  with  the  narration  of  their  history,  but  with  their 
suggestion  of  certain  great  departments  of  civilization  and  refinement 
and  philosophy. 

The  same  is  true  in  respect  to  the  reverse  qualities.  *  There  tti 
names  in  which  we  have  stored  up  almost  all  that  we  ever  thought 
of  which  is  hateful  and  hideous.  Judas  is  a  receptacle  of  whatever 
is  base  to  our  thought ;  Nero  of  whatever  is  brutal  in  cruelty;  Mao* 
chiavelli  of  whatever  is  malignant  and  selfish  and  cunning  in  crafti- 
ness ;  Arnold  of  whatever  is  wicked  and  base  in  an  unpatriotic  soul; 
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«nd  Jeffreys  of  whatever  is  false  and  corrupt  and  oppressive  in  ju- 
dicial stations.  So  names  signify  moral  qualities,  and  departments 
of  them. 

Now,  out  of  this  thought  we  begin  to  come  near  to  some  con- 
ception of  what  our  text  has  declared.  That  by  reason  of  his  own 
personal  character  and  history,  God  should  give  to  Jesus  a  name, 
U  a  large  idea.  A  day  shall  come  when  Christ's  name  shall  stand 
ta  tire  Universe  as  the  suggestion  of  all  that  is  most  beautiful,  most 
lovely,  most  admirable,  strong,  intelligent,  and  effective  in  execu- 
tireness;  of  whatever  thought,  and  whatever  quality,  and  whatever 
sentiment  we  have  kindled  in  us  which  is  connected  with  any  special 
name  in  its  lower  forms.  We  shall  come  to  a  day  when  we  shall 
find  that,  in  that  one  Name  we  rise  above  all  others,  and  that  it  com- 
prehends in  itself  that  which  on  earth  has  been  distributed  through 
ten  thousand  minor  names,  each  carrying  some  separate  quality, 
some  single  affection  or  disposition,  or  some  department  of  qualities 
or  affections.  There  shall  be  a  Name  so  large,  so  full,  that  it  shall 
include  in  it  the  sum  of  all  development  during  the  whole  period  of 
time. 

It  is  indeed  a  Name  above  every  name.  In  the  evolution  of  time 
the  experiences  of  mankind  are  growing  more  and  more  into  associ- 
ation with  that  Name.  The  best  things  which  for  the  last  two  thou- 
sand years  have  taken  place,  have  gathered  themselves  around  about 
that  Name.  Bad  as  has  been  the  handling  of  religion ;  base  as  has 
been  much  of  the  history  of  the  Church  that  undertook  to  minister 
religion ;  corrupt  as  have  been  many  of  the  hierarchs ;  recreant  as 
have  been  many  of  the  men  who  have  enlisted  under  the  banner  of 
Christ ;  dark,  cruel,  bloody,  hideous,  infernal,  as  have  been  many  of 
the  suggestions  and  the  associations  and  the  experiences  of  the 
Christian  Church,  such  was  the  power  of  Christ,  the  beauty  of 
Christ,  that  his  name  has  risen  above  them  all  And  the  best, 
the  sweetest,  the  purest,  the  noblest  things,  the  things  best  worth 
living  for  or  dying  for,  are  still  associated  with  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  spite  of  his  ministers,  in  spite  of  his  churches, 
in  spite  of  all  the  malignity  that  has  been  manifested  under  the 
cloak  of  that  Name,  its  innate  quality  and  power  and  its  fruits 
have  been  such  that  it  has  come  down  to  us,  after  all,  full  of  the 
sweetest  suggestions  of  the  most  transcehdently  beautiful  things. 
And  yet,  we  are  ourselves  dim-eyed,  and  short-sighted,  and  we  see 
through  vapors,  and  have  never  seen  him  clearly.  We  have  seen 
him  as  through  a  glass  darkly.  And  in  the  small  tract  over  which 
the  race  has  passed  since  his  coming,  in  the  little  evolution  that  has 
taken  place  among  the  race  since  then,  it  has  not  been  Christ  in  the 
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body  that  exhibited  Christ,  but  Christ  in  the  groat  mass  of  the  Ira- 
nian race,  uplifting  them  in  their  multiplex  and  multiform  relation 
in  life.  His  name  has  steadily  gained  power.  Even  they  who  thev 
logically  disown  it,  morally  receive  it,  and  call  it  transcendent  They 
believe  in  it  who  do  not  believe  the  Book,  nor  the  supernatural  ele- 
ments in  it.  They  who  deny  divinity,  and  claim  that  Jesus  was  bat 
an  extraordinary  man,  a  moral  genius,  readily  and  willingly  advance 
him  to  the  forefront.  And  if  that  be  the  ascription  of  those  who  do 
not  enter  into  sympathy  with  him,  or  with  his  name,  as  advanced  or 
advancing,  what  shall  be  the  ascription  of  those  who  are  in  sympa- 
thy with  him,  and  with  the  best  conceptions  of  things  moral  and 
spiritual  ? 

But  more  in  detail  In  the  last  great  vision — the  final  and  en- 
during one — of  Christ,  the  intellectual  treasures  with  which  the  uni- 
verse will  then  be  acquainted  will  center  toward  him,  so  that  his 
name  will  stand  in  connection  with  all  that  we  on  earth  call  philoso- 
phy ;  with  all  the  treasures  of  knowing,  among  men ;  with  all  the 
bounties  of  combination  in  the  human  intellect.  Whatever  there  is 
to  be  that  is  resplendent,  answering  to  our  earthly  conception  of  in- 
tellectual force  and  achievement,  will  stand  counected  with  his  name 
above  every  other. 

The  truth,  the  beauty,  the  refinement  of  the  moral  sentiments,  car 
ried  through  every  phase,  through  every  combination,  through  every 
conceivable  adaptation,  with  all  the  force  that  inspiration  can  give  to 
them,  and  in  heroic  forms,  shall  stand  connected  with  Jesus  Christ.  And 
what  is  this  but  saying  that  when  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is,  and  he  shall 
be  revealed  to  us  in  all  his  thought,  and  feeling,  and  life,  then  we  shall 
perceive  that  he  is  connected  by  his  history  with  all  forms  of  moral 
heroism?  As  Raphael's  history  connects  him  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite things  in  art;  as  Caesar's  name  connects  him  with  the  mo9t 
efficient  things  in  military  life;  as  Michael  Angelo's  skill  with  the 
chisel  connects  him  with  the  noblest  conceptions  which  man  has 
formed  of  statuary  ;  as  many  a  thinker  is  connected,  by  reason  of  his 
relations  and  investigations  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy  and  thought 
with  the  brightest  achievements  of  human  genius,  so,  when  we  be- 
hold at  last  the  full  personality  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  will  be 
One  of  such  moral  relations,  and  his  history  will  be  found  to  have  so 
associated  itself  with  everything  that  is  most  resplendent  in  intel- 
lectual thought,  and  research,  and  execution,  and  combination, 
and  creative  force,  that  that  which  is  the  noblest,  and  most  trans- 
cendent in  truth,  in  honor,  in  sublime  faith,  in  self-denial,  in  meek- 
ness, in  humility,  will  be  embraced  therein,  and  that  his  name  will 
be  verily  a  Name  above  every  name. 
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If  we  say  meekness,  we  think  of  that  person  who  is  the  meek- 
est; if  we  say  mo~al  courage,  it  suggests  to  our  minds  one  who 
is  characterized  by  that  quality ;  if  we  say  disinterested  love,  we 
are  reminded  of  another  who  has  boundless  philanthrophy  ;  and  if 
we  say  philosophy,  it  is  still  another  that  we  think  oil  There  is  no 
one  person  on  earth  who  is  big  enough  to  carry  all  these  guns.  Most 
men  are  like  gun-boats,  carrying  one  heavy  gun  which  swings  round 
mod  round,  and  with  which  they  do  most  of  their  fighting,  the  rest 
being  done  with  small  arms.  Often  great  men  are  great  in  single  or 
bat  few  directions.  None  are  completely  rounded  out  in  their  man- 
hood. But  when  we  come  to  see  the  one  Man  who  is  above  every 
other  man — the  great  typical  Man,  who  represents  the  race — he  will 
be  shown  to  have  so  touched  human  life  and  human  experience  on 
every  conceivable  side,  that  his  name  will  suggest  that  which  we 
look  for  now  distributively  among  all  men. 

So  all  the  qualities  which  are  suggested  to  us  here  by  the  affec- 
tions— as  tenderness,  and  gentleness,  and  patience,  and  sweetness,  and 
the  beauty  and  rapture  of  love — will  be  found  so  centered  in  Jesus, 
that  in  the  last  revelation  of  himself,  when  we  go  where  he  is, 
and  see  him  as  he  is,  they  will  stand  in  his  name.  His  name  will 
shake  down  associations  of  these  things  upon  our  heads  with  the 
sweetest  perfume.  When  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is,  then,  whatever 
we  have  thought  of  distributively  on  earth  as  noble,  as  pure,  as  true, 
as  sweet,  as  grand,  as  inconceivable  in  perfection,  but  dimly  fore- 
shadowed ;  whatever  we  have  thought  of  as  courage,  as  skill,  as  jus- 
tice; whatever  we  have  thought  of  as  grand  in  poetry,  in  art, 
and  in  eloquence ;  whatever  in  sovereignty ;  whatever  in  taste  or 
in  beauty ;  whatever  we  have  thought  of  as  admirable  in  rulers  or 
in  subjects ;  whatever  has  called  forth  our  admiration  in  men  or  in 
women,  in  grown  persons  or  in  children ;  whatever  we  have  thought 
of  as  beautiful  in  picture  or  statue ;  whatever  we  have  thought  of 
as  heroic  on  the  field  or  on  the  road ;  whatever  we  have  thought  of 
as  glorious  in  aspiration  and  achievement — when  we  shall  see  Him 
as  he  is,  then  these  things,  distributed  through  the  race,  and  seen 
bat  as  sprouting  germs,  we  shall  trace  back  to  Him,  the  Fountain 
and  Sum  of  them  all 

So  that  if  you,  a  great  artist,  die,  and  rise  and  come  into  his  pres- 
ence with  your  best  conceptions  of  art,  and  commune  with  him, 
you  will  find  that  you  have  conversed  with  the  supremcst  Artist,  and 
you  will  be  filled  with  rapture  of  admiration. 

Or,  are  you  a  just  judge,  sitting  as  high  upon  the  sphere  of 
honor  as  one  well  may  sit  in  this  life ;  and  are  all  your  thoughts 
disciplined  and  drilled  in  such  directions  ?    When  you  rise  to  be- 
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hold,  through  those  avenues  by  which  yon  may  beat  undented, 
your  wonder  and  amazement  will  be,  to  find  in  him  the  royalty  of 
thoae  qualities  which  on  earth  yon  never  dreamed  to  exist  in  nflh 
perfection — not  even  in  the  ideal  days  of  prophecy. 

Ye  who  think  of  death  as  the  end  of  love—as  the  quenching  of 
the  torch  of  affection ;  ye  who  think  of  tenderness  as  belonging  to 
these  mortal  scenes ;  ye  who  mourn  the  growing  of  your  children, 
because  as  they  grow  to  man's  estate  their  ten  thousand  sweet  tad 
witching  little  ways  of  love  will  perish  oat  of  the  household— 0 
wife-heart  1  O  mother-heart !  O  lover-heart  t  rising  in  the  last  dsy, 
in  that  Name  shall  be  more  treasure,  and  more  exquisite  beauty,  tad 
more  inflections  of  love,  than  it  ever  entered  into  your  heart  to  con- 
ceive. And  all  the  witching  graces  and  developments  of  life,  looked 
back  upon  by  memory  in  its  fondest  mood,  shall  seem  to  you  bat  m 
a  tangled  wilderness  of  weeds,  compared  with  the  garden  of  the 
Lord. 

Is  it  discourse  by  philosopher?  None  shall  have  such  street 
discourse  as  He.  Or  is  it  the  power  of  him  that  speaks?  No  orator 
shall  have  such  power  as  He.  From  him  came  all  things.  a  With- 
out him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made."  Or,  is  it  the 
refinement  of  the  imagination,  or  the  suggestions  of  a  chastened 
and  exalted  fancy  ?  Do  not,  because,  owing  to  your  early  training, 
religion  has  seemed  so  acerb  and  so  rigid;  do  not,  because  religion, 
as  you  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  it,  has  been  full  of  thou  sAaH 
note,  and  because  shall  not  is  written  upon  every  sweet  aud  shining 
temptation ;  do  not,  because  you  have  been  shut  up  to  days  and 
ceremonials — do  not,  for  these  reasons,  transfer  your  false  notions  of 
religion  to  the  higher  life. 

How  hideous,  I  might  almost  say,  was  heaven  as  it  used  to  be 
interpreted  to  my  childish  imagination !  It  was  a  prison.  It  was 
built,  to  be  sure,  of  beautiful  things ;  but  a  prison  is  a  prison  though 
it  be  built  of  alabaster,  or  silver,  or  gold.  It  was  a  place  devoid 
of  the  freedom  and  the  enjoyments  of  home.  It  was  wanting  in 
those  elements  which  make  life  joyous  and  happy.  And  if  heaven 
be  a  place  of  propriety ;  if  it  be  a  place  in  which  everybody  is  reg- 
imented; if  it  be  a  place  where,  at  stated  times,  we  shall,  turn  and 
bow  one  way,  and  then  turn  and  bow  the  other  way,  and  say  our 
prayers,  and  repeat  our  hymns — if  that  be  heaven,  it  is  a  mechanical 
heaven  ;  it  is  an  automaton's  heaven ;  it  is  a  machine-heaven ;  it  is  a 
mechanician's  heaven,  and  a  poor  one  at  that.  But  to  me  heaven  k 
not  such  a  place.  I  gather,  to  represent  my  heaven,  whatever  there 
is  that  is  most  resplendent  on  earth.  When  I  paint  my  picture 
of  heaven,  I  borrow  from  the  clouds;  I  borrow  from  the  morning 
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tod  the  evening ;  I  borrow  from  the  severe  grandeur  of  the  win- 
ter, and  the  luscious  luxuriance  of  summer.  When  I  portray  my 
heaven,  and  its  population,  I  take  whatever  on  earth  is  most  lithe, 
most  bewitching,  most  genial,  and  sweetest  in  nature  and  society.  I 
select  for  my  sitters  those  that  are  the  noblest-browed  ;  those  that 
I  would  go  farthest  to  see ;  those  that  excite  in  me  the  most  won- 
der and  rapture.  I  get  together  all  these  treasures,  and  with  them 
I  depict  my  heaven. 

But  these  are  only  the  accessories.  There  is  a  Name  in  which 
reside  all  the  qualities  that  inspired  these  thingt. 

And  my  Saviour  is  One  with  whom  I  long  to  be  most  intimate,  and 
to  whose  presence  I  shall  be  most  rapturously  happy,  and  ineffably 
blessed.  And  whatever  direction  I  take — if  I  go  to  the  east  or  to 
the  west,  to  the  north  or  to  the  south,  upward  or  downward — there 
**  my  Christ  with  ma  Whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence,  O 
Chief  among  ten  thousand,  and  altogether  lovely  ? 

I  have  not  far  to  go  to  satisfy  you  that  if  there  be  such  a  thing 
to  a  name  that  covers  the  whole  round  of  human  faculties,  that  Alls 
itself  full  of  the  best  associations  of  our  best  hours,  it  will  go  in- 
finitely beyond  the  most  instructed  human  experience.  And  I  need 
Hot  say  what  the  effect  of  such  a  Name  would  be. 

I  never  saw  a  triumphant  scene  that  had  not  a  minor  chord 
in  it  I  remember,  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  the  time  when 
Kossuth  made  his  magnificent  passage  from  Castle  Garden  up 
through  Broadway.  I  remember  the  surging  of  the  people.  I  re- 
member the  wealth  of  enthusiasm  that  was  manifested.  I  remember 
the  helplessness  of  that  roar  which  rolled  like  a  storm-wave  upon 
the  shore  of  the  ocean,  and  which  seemed  feeble  and  unimpressive 
as  compared  with  what  the  people  wanted  to  do.  And  I  could  not 
help  feeling  how  the  human  heart  longs  for  something  to  worship. 
I  could  not  but  think  how,  when  you  bring  before  men,  embodied, 
thftt  Ijfcich  answers  to  their  conception  of  heroism,  their  whole  soul 
goes  dut  yearning  for  it.  Men  who  are  not  good,  long  to  sec  people 
who  are  good.  Men  who  are  inexpert,  love  to  gaze  upon  expert 
men,  Cowards  like  to  see  heroes.  And  all  humanity,  by  its  very 
consciousness  of  weakness,  by  its  very  infirmities,  by  the  dim  light 
of  its  aspirations,  longs  to  find  something  that  is  divine.  There  are 
things  in  every  man  that  are  reaching  out  after  the  God. 

And  so,  when  these  qualities  and  tendencies  of  our  nature  have 
been  gathered  up,  as  it  were ;  when  they  have  been  trained ;  when 
they  drop  from  the  stem  on  which  they  were  carried  during  their 
first  stages ;  when  we  are  brought  into  the  other  life  under  other 
conditions,  where  that  which  is  best  in  us  shall  have  the  first  chance! 
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and  that  which  is  worst  in  us  is  left  behind,  «nd  we  stand  in  the 
presence  of  this  royal  Person  whose  name  is  connecU  d  with  e?ery- 
thing  that  is  transcendent  and  noble  in  our  conceptions,  need  I  ctf 
what  will  be  the  result?  Need  I  say  that  there  will  be  a  fulfilling 
of  the  declaration : 

"  God  also  bath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  fa  aboro 
every  name:  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  tbinpta 
heaven  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth  "? — 

a  Name  which,  being  pronounced,  as  it  were  makes  the  very  uuWene 
quiver  with  spontaneous  and  irresistible  enthusiasm. 

It  will  touch  every  chord  of  sensibility.  The  very  memory  of 
sorrow  and  of  joy  combining  the  rapture  of  the  ennobled  in  the 
heavenly  land;  the  fulfilling  of  all  dim  thoughts  and  hopes;  the 
reappearing  of  everything  that  was  lost  and  seemingly  annihilated 
to  us  ;  all  which  the  heart  has  felt  of  ecstasy — these  shall  be  so  con- 
nected with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  he  will  seem  to  be  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  those  things  which  we  have  most  dimly  thought  of 
as  possibilities,  and  longed  for.  There  our  Brother,  our  typical 
Head,  the  man  Christ  Jesus  will  stand  bodying  forth  to  us  the  whole 
of  the  existence  of  that  which  is  possible  in  such  a  being  as  oum. 
And  the  participation  of  it,  tlltf  associations  of  it,  will  briug  every  "j 
knee  to  bow,  and  every  tongue  to  confess  that  he  is  Lord.  And  it  | 
wrill  be  a  spontaneous  homage.  It  w*U  be  a  homage  rendered,  W*  j 
because  you  must  render  it,  but  because  you  cannot  help  it 

It  is  also  affirmed  that  in  that  day  and  hour  the  rapture  of  the 
universe  in  the  presence  of  that  name,  or  that  person  Jesus,  will  be 
the  greatest  honor  that  can  be  conferred  upon  God  the  Father. 

"  (»od  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  hi'jn  a  name  which  is  abote 
every  name:  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  8hould  bow,  of  thin?* 
iu  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the*01**0 ;  and  that  every 
tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father." 

I  have  seen  in  the  thicket  little  birds,  that  had  eaught  ami  fa*4' 
ened  themselves,  and  that,  while  their  companions  **ere  out  among 
the  leaves,  or  above  them  singing  in  the  clear  bl*e>  fluttered  »n" 
strove,  but  could  not  free  themselves ;  and  I  have  s«^»  many  sff^* 
and  tender  hearts  that  longed  to  pray  to  Christ  JesiA  hut  that  W*1* 
so  bewildered  with  the  questions  that  had  thralled    hem,  that  thcJ 
did  not  dare  to  pay  divine  honors  to  that  sacred  nam-     It  is  to  v<>u 
I  come,  bringing  to-day  this  glorious  emancipation.     I  do  not  &> 
you  to  accept  one  view  or  another;  but  I  do  ask  yc«  to  hear  **ie 
while  I  declare  this :     God  Aaw  exalted  Jesus  to  thefdrefront  of  t^€ 
universe  ;  and  he  fuis  given  him  a  fiame  which  is  ah  v*  every  oth** 
name  to  you  and  to  your  thoug/U  /  that  at  the  name  Jf  Jesiis  eve™ 
knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  of  things  in  ec^th,  of  thin£?S 
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She  earth,  of  things  throughout  the  universe  ;  and  that  every 
should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God 
tAer.  Go  as  far  as  that,  and  I  will  not  trouble  you  any  farther. 
>ed  not  reason  ;  you  need  not  undertake  to  settle  a  thousand 
us  of  theology ;  but  if,  looking  upon  Jesus,  your  heart  longs 
itoe  glory  and  honor  and  praise  to  him,  and  if  you  want  to 
p  him,  there  is  your  charter — there  is  your  liberty.     For,  can 

>  condemned  in  the  great  hour  of  disclosure  who  rises  and 
I  bowed  the  knee,  and  I  confessed  that  Jesus  was  Lord :  it 
obedience  to  that  command,  that  I  might  honor  the  Father"? 

w  does  it  honor  him  ?  I  do  not  know.  You  do  not  know, 
ill  see  by  and  by  how  it  honors  him.  But  if  there  is  one 
fweetly  patent  in  the  Bible,  it  is  this :  that  if  any  ransomed 
ants  to  ascribe  to  Christ  everything.that  one  soul  can  ascribe 
ther,  there  is  an  open  door  to  do  it.  Here  is  permission  for  it. 
o  idolatry. 

you  suppose  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  a*nd  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Mich  niggling  jealousy  that  they  grudge  to  each  other  the 
mis  of  men  on  earth  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  there  is  any  such 
;  of  loftiness  or  superiority  among  the  Persons  of  the  God- 
;hat  if  any  soul  wants  to  give  a  rapturous  expression  of  its 

>  the  Father,  or  the  Son,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  is  tripped  up 
le  jealousy  between  them  ?    To  suppose  any  such  thing  as 

to  ascribe  the  meanest  feelings  to  the  highest  divine  ex- 

8. 

en  love,  worship,  bow  down,  until  there  is  no  thought  or  feel- 
you  that  will  bow  any  lower  than  it  bows  to  the  name  of  the 
tons  Christ.  You  cannot  make  that  name  more  blessed  than 
making  it ;  nor  can  you  ascribe  any  divine  attribute  to  it  that 
t  already  been  ascribed  to  it.  So  come  out  of  your  bondage, 
your  dialectical  state,  out  of  your  thrall,  and  be  delivered 
r  and  forever  from  the  power  of  sin  and  Satan.  Gfo  with  your 
i  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  you  shall  be  accepted.  If  you 
know  how  to  manage  it,  God  knows  to  manage  it  for  you. 
;  shall,  perhaps,  derive  further  instruction,  if^  leaving  these 
thoughts,  we  begin  again  at  the  lower  point.  I  have  en- 
ed,  by  some  few  faint  words  and  images,  to  give  you  an  idea 
it  this  name  of  Christ  is,  and  is  to  be.  And  the  question  re- 
▼Tiat  is  the  name  of  Christ  now  ?  What  is  it  to  you  ?  To 
persons  the  name  of  Christ  is  a  mere  mnemotechnic  symbol 
torical  purposes — simply  a  word  for  a  date. 
th  others,  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  word  of  superstition 
Christ  ts  that  which  narrows  them.    To  them  the  nama  ol 
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Christ  it  only  mother  name  clothing  the  poorest  Ideas  4&  mat 
ity  and  of  authority.  There  is%very  little  in  it  that  is  exh3aia% 
to  them.  There  is  very  little  to  it  that  torches  in  them  the  oho* 
of  gratitude,  of  enthusiasm,  or  any  form  of  heroism. 

To  others  it  is  a  Name  of  controversy.  As  they  regard  it,itis 
fall  of  suspicions  and  bitternesses  and  divisions.  And  so,  again  Hk 
heart  is  pierced.  Again  His  raiment  is  divided.  There  are  masy 
whose  only  thought  of  the  New  Testament  is  as  of  *  magazine  of 
artillery.  There  is  no  sweetness  in  texts,  to  their  taste.  They  nbe 
them  merely  as  clubs  to  be  hewn  for  the  conflict  which  they  we 
waging.  The  wondrous  beauty  of  the  love  of  Christ,  of  his  word* 
themselves,  are  but  so  much  metal  with  which  they  forge  sworth 
and  armor  and  breastplates  as  they  go  out  against  each  other  ii 
theological  controversy.^  The  garden  of  the  Lord,  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  New  Testament,  is  as  if  the  wild  boar  of  the  fbvest 
had  desolated  it  On  the  very  tree  of  life  he  whets  his  tusks,  that 
he  may  go  into  beUuine  and  savage  warfare. 

I  know  of  nothing  which  seems  more  offensive  to  me  this  the 
associations  which  I  have  but  just  got  over,  connected  with  textt  of 
the  New  Testament  which  should  rise  up  as  so  many  fair  pietam 
to  us — as  so  many  flowers  in  the  peaceful  meadows.  And  over  theee 
very  scenes  in  which  the  life  of  Christ  is  opened,  that  it  might  ooae 
to  our  heart  or  imagination  and  inspire  and  guide  us  in  the  beet 
feelings  of  our  life — over  all  these  tranquil  scenes  fierce  war  has 
raged  ;  and  every  part  of  the  battle-field  in  the  four  Gospels,  almost, 
is  redolent,  not  so  much  of  Christ  as  of  the  controversies  about 
Christ  which  have  prevailed  in  the  Christian  church.  Happy  will 
be  those  ages  in  which  the  associations  of  the  New  Testament  are 
not  controversial 

Far  higher  than  these  are  those  associations  which  I  trust  many 
of  you  are  not  unfamiliar  with  in  your  own  personality  and  experi- 
ence and  history,  by  which  your  childhood  is  connected  with  Christ 
Blessed  is  that  household  which  has  an  interpreting  father  or  mother 
whose  heart  prophesies  to  the  children  the  best  things  of  the  God- 
head on  the  side  of  love  and  lovingness ;  and  unhappy  is  that  house- 
hold who  have  no  heaven,  though  they  hope  one  day  to  earn  one— 
those  children  whose  calling  and  election  has  not  yet  been  made 
sure  ;*  those  children  who  are  bowed  down  with  weakness  and  heart- 
sickness  and  disconsolateness  from  immaturity  and  unripeness,  and 
yet  have  no  Mediator,  no  brooding  God,  and  no  mother-heart  in  God. 

Many  children  have  no  God.  Many  children  have  a  God  that  if 
metamorphosed  and  made  into  a  demon.  The  God  of  many  chil- 
dren seems  to  be  without  the  element  of  love  to  them.    He  seen* 
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to  be  ft  God  of  severity,  of  sternness,  of  wrath.  They  hope  one 
day  to  be  able  to  placate  him,  to  get  on  the  sunny  side  of  him.  And 
then  they  think  they  will  be  happy.  But  now  it  is  Winter  to  them, 
and  they  are  on  the  north  side  of  him.  Blessed  are  they  who  have 
outgrown  any  such  experience  as  this,  having  found  the  grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

How  many  of  you  have  associations  connected  with  Christ  which 
make  him  to  you  what  he  is  said  to  be  in  the  Scriptures ;  so  that 
you  can  say,  as  the  people  of  Samaria  said  to  the  woman,  "  Now  we 
believe,  not  because  of  the  things  which  thou  didst  tell  us,  but  be- 
cause we  have  seen  Him  ourselves"  ? 

How  many  have  had  a  revelation  of  Christ  in  sorrow,  in  yearn- 
ings, in  suspense,  in  anguish,  in  raptures  of  joy,  in  attainment,  in 
strife,  in  defeat,  and  in  victory!  How  many  persons  are  there 
whose  lives  have  been  lives  that  seemed  to  be  explorations  in  that 
direction,  and  whose  thought  of  Christ  is  intimately  connected  with 
their  whole  warfare,  brought  to  their  own  personality  ! 

But  by  and  by  all  these  other  names  will  fail.  By  and  by  the 
name  of  superstition  will  cease,  and  the  name  of  controversy  will 
cease,  and  the  name  of  philosophy  will  cease,  and  the  name  of  pri 
vate  and  personal"  experience  will  cease,  and  we  shall  rise  into  a 
common  inheritance  of  that  Name  which  is  above  every  name — 
fuller,  nobler,  grander,  more  powerful ;  of  that  Name  which  is  full  of 
fiery  inspiration  to  every  part  of  our  nature ;  which  gives  unity  to 
our  whole  scattered  life ;  and  which  shall  gather  us  into  our  own 
individuality,  and  make  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God ;  of  that  Name 
which  shall  have  molded  and  perfected  a  true  manhood  in  us. 
And  then  we  shall  stand  before  the  sovereign  King  of  ail  that  we  are 
and  hope  to  be. 

The  day  cannot  be  far  away  when  that  Name  shall  come  to  you, 
filling  the  heaven,  filling  every  avenue  of  joy  and  wonder  and  sur- 
prise. What  has  life  here  to  be  compared  with  that  ?  Why  are  we 
so  anxious  to  live  ?  Why  do  we  take  the  broken  fragments,  the 
scattered  elements,  and  think  them  such  treasure  that  wc  do  not  de- 
sire to  go  up  to  the  mountain  from  which  they  came  ?  Why  should 
we  be  so  delighted  with  a  little  spark  of  beauty,  that  wc  should  not 
desire  to  see  the  flame  of  beauty  from  which  it  sprang  ?  Why  should 
we  cling  to  the  imperfect  forms  of  goodness  about  us,  and  not  de- 
sire to  see  the  only  perfect  form  ? 

Speed,  then,  O  days !  Hasten,  O  night  of  life  !  Let  the  Winter 
pus.      Come,  O  Spring ! — that  better  spring,  when  the  Sun  of 
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Righteonsnew  ahall  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings,  and  we  shaQ 
know  as  we  are  known,  and  be  forever  with  the  Lord. 


PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  ask  thy  help,  our  heavenly  Father,  that  we  may  gain  release  ff  jm 
our  own  ignoranoe,  and  that,  uuder  the  inspiration  of  thy  Spirit,  we  may 
rise  to  some  such  thought  of  thee  as  shall  fill  our  hearts  with  gladness,  and 
inspire  us  with  hope  and  with  love.  We  thank  thee  that  thou  art  bringing 
us,  by  a  thousand  influences,  through  grace,  through  providence,  and 
through  the  ministration  of  strength  in  us,  toward  that  estate  of  bletsednesi 
which  they  have  who  are  in  thy  presence,  and  who  see  thee  as  thou  art,  and 
forever  dwell  with  thee.  On  this  tumultuous  eurth  it  yet  sighing.  Groan 
and  pains  are  yet  here.  Here,  is  change.  Here,  hope  rushes  to  disappoint- 
ment, and  conceptions  come  untimely  to  blight.  And  we  are  glad  that  jot) 
before  us  is  a  land  where  all  expectation  is  more  than  fulfilled;  where  all 
things  are  perfect,  or  growing  toward  perfection;  where  harmony  has  sap- 
pressed  all  difference,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  have  fled  away;  where  there 
are  no  more  tears,  and  where  there  is  no  more  pain  nor  sickness,  forever. 
We  rejoice  that  there  is  a  light  above  our  darkness;  that  there  is  eternal 
day  burning  unconsumed  forever;  and  that  all  the  tendencies  of  life  are 
thitherward.  In  spite  of  what  we  see,  in  spite  of  what  we  hear,  in  spite  of 
all  that  is  evil,  aud  all  the  causes  that  are  working  to  destroy,  and  all  that 
maketh  pain  and  suffering,  we  rejoice  that  we  may  believe  in  a  Redeemer. 
Thou,  O  Saviour!  art  not  for  the  few.  Thou  art  the  One  of  ages.  The  circuit 
of  thy  being  is  infinite,  and  thy  word  is  not  less,  and  thou  art  going  accord- 
ing to  thine  own  way,  yet  undisclosed  to  us,  step  by  step,  through  the  periodi 
of  time,  and  art  working  out  gloriously,  beyond  all  comprehension  of  men, 
thy  plans,  nn<l  their  eternal  good.  The  wilderness  shall  bud  aud  blossom  as 
the  rose.  The  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return  and  come  to  Zion  with 
songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  head. 

We  are  as  those  that  are  lost  in  the  wilderness.    We  long  to  behold  the 
garden-time.    We  listen  to  hear  the  voice  that  shall  call  us  from  our  winter. 
We  wait  for  the  end  which  we  cannot  see,  but  which  we  feel  pressing  us. 
and  leading  us  in  the  right  way.    We  rejoice  that  our  faith  is  so  much  more 
comforting  than  our  sight.    We  ask  to  be  delivered  from  the  thrall  of  our 
senses,  and  from  those  lower  reasonings  which  belong  to  these  mortal  bodies 
in  contact   with  this  material  world.    We  ask  for  that  power  of  faith  by 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  realize  the  invisible  and  the  ineffable.    We  ask 
that  we  may  be  lifted  by  inspiration  into  that  realm  where  we  shall  reason 
according  to  higher  things.    We  pray  for  that  rest,  we  pray  for  that  confi- 
dence, we  pray  for  that  hope,  which  endures  through  the  night.    We  pray 
for  God  in  us;  for  Immanuel;  for  the  divine  consolation;  for  thy  forgive- 
ness; for  the  cleansing  of  thy  Spirit;  for  that  food  which  thou  ait  to  every 
hungry  sou) ;  for  that  water  of  life  by  which  thou  dost  quench  evil  desire, 
and  satisfy  noly  yearning. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord !  that  thou  wilt  grant  unto  every  one  of  m 
this  realization  of  thee,  this  sense  of  sonship,  and  this  glorious  certitude 
that  nothing  shall  separate  from  God  those  that  love  him  through  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt,  according  to  the 
infinite  mercy  of  thine  own  heart,  and  not  according  to  the  wisdom  of  our 
understanding,  nor  according  to  the  wisdom  of  our  supplication,  gruut  unto 
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i  all  the  things  which  we  need.  Wilt  thou  guide  us  by  thy  providence. 
7ilt  thou  ordain  the  event*  that  surround  us  at  home  and  abroad.  Wilt 
iou  grant  that  from  day  to  day,  all  the  multiform  affairs  that  come,  we 
now  not  whence,  and  ruth,  we  know  not  whither,  may  work  for  good  to 
s.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  ripen  us,  aud  that  we  may  see 
1  ourselves  the  growing  savor  of  the  early  summer. 

We  pray  for  all  that  are  distressed  in  mind ;  for  all  that  look  backward 
pon  the  waste  of  life,  upon  its  innumerable  mistakes,  and  bemoan  them- 
£lvea.  And  wo  pray  that  their  sense  of  inferiority  and  sinfulness  may  not 
ring  discouragement.  May  they  look  to  their  Physioian,  and  for  their 
rouble  find  remedy  in  him. 

Wo  pray  for  all  that  are  troubled  and  bereaved,  and  that  arc  mourning 
Tor  sorrows  fresh  made.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  appear  to  every  one  of 
hem,  and  that  thou  wilt  minister  to  their  souls  that  consolation  which  men 
mnot  give,  and  which,  when  thou  hast  imparted  it,  men  cannot  take 
way. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  be  very  near  to  those  who  feel  sensible, 
»-day,  that  they  are  not  under  God's  guidance.  If  there  are  any  who 
tend  upon  perilous  places  where  they  may  in  a  moment  be  overwhelmed 
ad  destroyed,  and  who  know  it,  and  who  hardly  know  where  to  look,  we 
eseeoh  of  thee  that  they  may  feel  that  thou  art  near  to  them,  cooling  their 
nnper  of  passion ;  that  thou  art  near  to  them  giving  stability  to  their  bet- 
w  purposes,  and  inspiring  them  with  a  higher  and  holier  life. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  draw  near  to  those  who  are  tempted, 
od  who  have  been  snared  by  temptation,  and  who,  yet,  are  not  corrupted 
or  carried  away  utterly.  Oh,  may  they  be  restored  to  thee.  May  they  be 
ellvered  from  the  devourer,  and  be  brought  back  to  the  Shepherd  and 
ishop  of  their  souls. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  I  that  thou  wilt  be  near  to  those  on  whom 
sat  heavy  burdens.  Grant  that  as  their  day  is,  so  their  strength  may  be. 
nd  grant  that  they  who  are  perplexed,  and  seem  wearing  out  with  care, 
taj  learn  the  divine  art  of  easting  their  burden  on  the  Lord.  Wilt  thou 
istain  them,  and  give  them  clearness  of  judgment.  Grant  them  wisdom 
r  purpose,  and  patience  in  execution ;  and  more  and  more  may  they  learn 
aw  to  use  the  world  as  not  abusing  it ;  and  how  to  reap  advantage  among 
leir  fellow-men  without  destroying ;  and  how  to  live  and  latwr  by  their 
Igher  and  nobler  nature,  and  not  by  the  ministration  of  their  lower  feel* 
igs. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord,  our  God  I  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  more 
id  more  we  may  learn  to  be  bound  to  one  auother  in  a  truer  sympathy. 
ay  we  int?rpret,  not  from  the  side  of  hatred,  but  from  the  side  of  charity. 
ay  we  not  be  armed  against  men  with  impulses  combative  aud  destructive; 
it  may  we  be  more  and  more  meek  and  sympathizing  and  all-healing  in 
it  desires.  We  pray  for  the  prevalence  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  We  pray 
tat  we  may  feel  his  presence,  though  not  in  any  tangible  and  visible  form, 
it  diffused,  according  to  his  gracious  promise,  in  the  household  and  in  the 
sarts  of  his  people.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  we  may  discern  the  begin- 
ngs  of  heaven  even  upon  earth. 

Wo  pray  for  all  those  that  are  not  with  us  to-day,  but  that  think  of  us 
some  from  beds  of  sickness;  some  from  watchiug-places,*  where  they  are 
siting  patiently  upon  those  that  are  sick ;  some  from  upon  the  sea  and  its 
ssing  waves ;  and  some  from  sanctuaries  of  the  wilderness,  from  forests, 
aroff. 

Grant,  to-day,  heavenly  food,  heavenly  light,  and  heavenly  Are,  to  all 
ose  who  are  of  this  household  of  faith.  And  may  the  mercy  of  God,  which 
ready  we  feel,  an  J  whioh  yet  more  we  supplicate,  go  everywhere,  among 
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an  tlftosebeaito  which  are  united  to  oura  by  the  Ante* 

pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  those  In  our  midst  who  an  laboring  for  the  yoesg 
for  the  ignorant,  for  the  outcast,  for  the  wanderer.  We  pray  that  tarn 
wilt  nerer  let  their  aealfaiL  May  they  not  be  weary  in  wrtMVring.  .Ant 
may  they  that  water  be  themselves  watored  of  God.  And  we  pray  that  ttai 
they  may  find  that  it  it  more  blessed  to  giro  than  to  receive. 

We  pray  for  the  ohildren.   Will  the  Lord  grant  that  they  may  grow  as 
in  strength,  in  manliness,  and  in  virtu*.   May  they  grow  up  to  lore  thrir 
country,  and  to  lore  their  fellow-men  of  every  land,  with  a  larger  Christ** 
patriotism,  and  with  a  larger  charity  for  mankind  than  we  have  had.  Ws 
pray  that  they  may  be  saved  from  vice;  from  all  the  evils  of  taftexnerisnot; 
from  the  watte  and  wear  of  an  passions;  and  amy  they  grownpoonfrmd 
In  Tirtneand  in  piety,  to  do  nobler  work,  inn  nobler  way.   We  long  forts* 
time  when  the  earth  shall  be  crowned  with  a  better  generation  of  smb.  ssd 
when  living,  and  life  shall  be  purer  and  grander.   We  beseooh  of  thtSjO 
Jjordl  that  thou  wilt  not  let  the  yean  delay,  but  make  haste  and  come;  for 
the  whole  earth  is  weary  with  waiting.   How  mnohisyetdarkl   HownoA 
is  but  in  twilight!    How  much  of  that  which  is  in  twilight  promises  tails 
cloudy  day  I    Come,  Lord  Jesus,  to  oomplete  thy  work;,  to  adTanos  thscat* 
ditions  of  men ;  to  perfect  the  glorious  things  whioh  thou  hast  spoken  by  tst 
month  of  the  prophets.   Bring  in  the  latter-day  glory,  when  there  shin  st 
no  war,  and  no  misunderstandings,  and  no  animosities,  and  no  siparansas 
and  no  envylngs,  and  no  Jealousies,  and  no  malign  feelings ;  but  wbesjsy, 
and  peace,  and  purity,  and  truth,  and  meoknsm,  and  gentleness,  shsAfesft 
possession  of  the  whole  earth. 
And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Bmthor,  Son,  and  8ptrtti 
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44  Sow  much  she  hath  glorified  herself,  and  lived  delioiously,  so  muoh 
torment  and  sorrow  give  her ;  for  she  saith  in  her  heart,  I  sit  a  queen,  and 
am  no  widow,  and  shall  see  no  sorrow.  Therefore  shall  her  plagues  come 
in  one  day,  d«ath,  and  mourning,  and  famine ;  and  she  shall  be  utterly 
burned  with  fire;  for  strong  is  the  Lord  God  who  judgeth  her."— Bey. 
XYliL,  7,  a. 


I  do  not  apply  these  words  to  the  condition  of  the  fashionable 
capital  of  Europe,  as  if  I  supposed  they  were  a  prochecy  ;  although, 
if  they  were,  we  scarcely  can  imagine  how  the  lines  could  have 
been  framed  more  exactly  to  fit  the  condition  of  affairs.  It  is  rather 
because  of  this  singular  adaptation,  and  rather  as  an  illustration, 
that  I  have  taken  them,  than  as  a  part  of  prophecy. 

The  outburst  of  war,  which  last  summer  took  place  in  Europe, 
was  one  of  the  most  sudden  and  terrific  which  ever  visited  that  war- 
worn continent ;  and  the  results  were  without  a  parallel  in  history. 
It  seemed  as  though  wars  had  been  so  numerous  that  they  scarcely 
could  make  for  themselves  a  new  path  and  a  new  issue ;  but  we  were 
mistaken.  In  one  campaign,  the  proudest  and  most  warlike  nation 
went  to  pieces  like  clay  before  iron.  And  the  world  felt  that  it  had 
been  living  in  an  illusion ;  that  this  empire  had  not  been  strong,  but 
had  only  pretended  to  be,  so  easily  was  it  destroyed,  and  so  utterly 
futile  was  every  exertion  of  its  strength. 

The  whole  world  was  moved,  not  to  wonder  alone,  but  to  pro- 
found compassion.  And  then,  when  the  severity  of  battle  remitted, 
so  that  access  might  be  had,  the  hand  of  charity  was  reached  out 
from  every  civilized  people  on  the  globe,  somewhat  to  alleviate  the 
distressing  wounds  and  calamities  which  war  had  made  in  France. 
And  none  of  us  expected,  then,  that  there  would  speedily  spring  out 
of  that  war  another  war  more  cruel  and  more  terrible  than  any  tiling 
that  had  gone  before. 

Scarcely  had  the  most  elegant  capital  of  Europe  escaped  from 
the  misery  of  famine,  before  it  fell  into  the  clutches  of  misrule  ;  and 
the  scenes  which  have  transpired  in  Paris  during  the  last  month, 
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increasing  in  horror  every  week  ami  every  day,  have  filled  the  world 
with  amazement,  and  shocked  every  sensibility. 

In  no  other  city  could  the  contrast  of  former  gayety  with  pres- 
ent wretchedness  be  so  striking.  There  are  hundreds  that  sit  before 
me  who  have  made  their  pilgrimages  thither,  who  have  dwelt  in 
its  palaces,  who  have  strolled  through  its  galleries  with  delight,  who 
have  admired  its  cleanliness,  and  who  have  marveled  at  the  abun- 
dance of  its  resources  for  satisfying  the  rarest  appetite  and  the  most 
exquisite  taste.  Here  was  gayety  almost  without  a  cloud.  Here  was 
festivity  that  beat  with  dancing  foot  the  hours  almost  around  the 
year.  Was  there  ever  auy  place  on  earth  so  fashioned  to  make  men 
gay,  and  genial,  and  happy,  as  Paris  ?  Its  government,  its  order, 
its  safety,  its  cleanliness,  its  economies,  its  rarities,  its  luxuries,  its 
art,  its  science,  its  beauty — the  imagination  teems  with  these  ele- 
ments which  belonged  to  it;  and  now  it  is  soaked  with  blood. 
Many  of  its  fairest  structures  are  smoldering  in  ashes.  Thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  festering  corpses  lie  along  the  streets. 
Multitudes  of  its  people  are  in  exile.  More  of  them  are  dead  ;  and 
many  others  wish  they  were  dead.  The  scenes  of  the  hideous 
French  lie  volution  are  enacted  again.  Evidently  there  is  the  same 
people  there.  Their  nature  is  not  changed.  Beneath  all  this  gayety, 
beneath  aH  this  kindliness,  there  is  the  terrible  ferocity  of  the  tiger. 

It  will  not,  however,  do  for  us  to  look  upon  this  with  mere  ex- 
clamatory feeling.  Still  less  should  we  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
our  own  safety  and  superiority.  We  may  not  always  be  secure.  It 
is  true  that  we  are  of  a  different  race-stock  ;  it  is  true  that  we  Lave 
had  a  different  political  education  ;  it  is  true  that  our  industrial  re- 
lations are  very  different ;  but,  after  all,  there  is  a  certain  general 
likeness  in  human  nature;  and  no  nation  (in  the  contiguity  of  na- 
tions, by  reason  of  the  annihilation  of  space  through  magnetism)  can 
now  afford  to  see  the  experiments  which  are  going  on  in  any  other 
nation  without  taking  heed  of  its  own  possibilities.  At  any  rate,  if 
we  mean  to  live,  it  must  be  by  wisdom  derived  from  others'  misfor- 
tunes ;  it  must  be  by  taking  heed  of  their  mistakes,  and  avoiding 
them. 

The  universal  horror  of  the  cruelty  of  the  murderous  wretches 
that  have  had  possession  of  Paris  is  well  founded.  Greater  cruelties, 
I  apprehend,  have  been  ;  and  yet,  the  wantonness  of  the  deeds  that 
have  taken  place  there  admit  of  no  extenuation,  and  no  apology. 
They  may,  however,  admit  of  some  explanation. 

There  was  no  end  in  view  to  be  promoted  by  the  sacrifice  of 
life.  There  wrere  ends  that  they  were  seeking,  but  they  were  ends 
which  were  thwarted  by  cruelty.     Blood  cements  nothing. 
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We  must  not,  however,  roll  up  this  murdering  mass  of  men  as 
imply  monsters,  acting  without  an  idea,  and  only  inspired  by  the 
usanity  of  fanaticism,  and  a  fanaticism  of  cruelty.  They  were  seek- 
ng,  really,  the  reconstruction  of  the  State.  They  were  philosophers* 
Chey  were  organized  for  far-reaching  political  ends. 

Who  were  they?  What  was  their  philosophy?  What  were 
heir  aims  ?  We  hear  much  of  the  Communist  and  of  the  Com- 
nune ;  and  yet,  one  would  scarcely  choose  to  employ  his  own  judg- 
aent  in  describing  them.  But  it  may  be  fair  to  take  the  descrip- 
ion  and  judgment  of  one  who,  if  not  of  them,  is  closely  allied  to 
hem,  or  next  in  gradation  from  them,  and  who  in  many  points  holds 
heir  sentiments. 

I  select  from  the  New  York  World  newspaper  a  letter  written 

>y  Robinet,  the  Positivist,  of  Paris,  and  sent  to  Professor  Beesley  in 

liondon,  and  communicated  to  this  New  York  paper  by  its  London 

iorrespondent     Robinet  says  of  the  Communists,  from  whom  he 

leparates  himself  distinctly,  but  with  whom  he  also  has  strong  affini- 

ies  in  many  single  points : 

"  Their  philosophy  is  atheism,  materialism,  the  negation  of  all  religion, 
["heir  politioal  programme  is  absolute  individual  liberty,  by  means  of  the 
oppression  of  governments,  and  the  division  of  nationalities  into  Com- 
aunes  more  or  less  federated.  Their  political  economy  consists  essentially 
n  the  dispossession,  with  compensation,  of  the  present  holders  of  capital, 
md  in  assigning  the  coin,  instruments  of  labor,  and  land,  to  associations  of 
irorkmen.  And  their  historical  theory  is,  that  the  nobility  and  the  bourgeois 
lave  eaoh  had  their  reign,  and  that  the  turn  of  the  proletariat  has  now 
lome.  They  exolude  all  that  is  outside  of  the  working  olass  from  society, 
xrasidering  it  as  socially  and  even  physiologically  effete." 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  National 
jruard  and  of  the  Communal  Council,  sitting  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
irhich,  since  the  18th  of  last  March  have  been  absolute  masters  of 
Paris. 

He  goes  on  to  state : 

••Neither  the  Committee  nor  the  Council  has  put  forward  this  pro- 
gramme in  an  official  way,  and  tbey  defer  the  execution  of  it  by  govern- 
nent  or  forcible  means,  till  after  the  victory  whioh  they  reckon  on  gaining 
*ver  the  Vt*rsalllist  party." 

The  extraordinary  part  of  this  is,  that  it  is  not  merely  the  up- 
burst  of  a  rabble  which  we  have  seen  in  Paris,  that  it  is  not  merely 
Lhe  fury  of  men  suffering  physical  wretchedness,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed. Such  brutal  civil  wars  all  ages  have  seen.  With  paroxysms 
of  cruelty  from  men  that  wreak  their  vengence  without  discrimina- 
tion or  intelligence  the  world  is  not  unacquainted.  But  this  is  a 
crusade  in  favor  of  certain  distinct,  moral,  political  and  social  ideas. 
the  working  men  of  Paris  have  been  studying  government.     They 
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have  read,  talked,  lectured,  and  listened.  Doubtless  they  have  hid 
educated  leaders.  Men  of  ability,  and  of  soience,  and  of  philosophy 
have  indoctrinated  them.  And  these  are  their  pupils.  The  net 
mass  of  the  working  population  of  Paris  hare  been  studiously, » 
lently,  oonsecutiyely  educated  in  a  distinct  scheme  of  government* 
a  distinct  scheme  of  morality ;  and  the  bottom  has  broken  up;  sad 
this  mighty  revolution  has  taken  place — this  terrible  war  in  Paris 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  certain  great  definite  ends. 

This  throws  new  light  upon  the  movement,  and  gives  it  far  more 
importance.  It  is  not  a  squabble  of  wild  beasts  for  food.  They 
attributed  all  their  unhappiness  not  simply  to  government,  as  we 
learn,  but  to  society.  And  they  assume  that  men  have  not  found 
out  the  best  relations  by  which  man  shall  be  laced  to  man.  And 
they  are  undertaking,  now,  to  reconstruct  society,  increasing  the 
amount  of  individual  liberty.  They  seem  to  hold  that  there  msy 
be  absolute  individual  liberty.  Nor  are  they  altogether  alone  is 
this  dream.    Other  nations  have  sought  the  same  thing. 

It  is  an  insurrection,  then,  not  more  against  political  government 
than  against  social  organisation ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  sa  ex- 
periment on  a  magnificent  scale  of  the  reconstruction  of  men's  re- 
lations to  each  other,  and  of  those  ideas  which  have  been  slowly 
accreted  through  the  experience  of  ages.  And  all  the  maxims  sad 
social  laws  that  have  gradually  accumulated  by  the  trials  of  men  is 
every  possible  conjunction  and  circumstance,  through  thousands  oi 
years,  are  to  be  overturned.  A  new  theory  is  to  be  set  in  motion 
by  these  men. 

It  is  only  just  to  say  that  in  seeking  these  ends  this  under-class 
of  Paris  have  evinced  an  energy,  a  patience,  an  indifference  to  per- 
sonal suffering,  a  perfect  willingness  to  die  for  what  they  believe, 
yea,  and  an  eager  refusal  to  live,  which,  if  they  had  developed  them 
in  a  truly  just  cause,  would  have  been  pre-eminently  heroic.  We 
look  upon  these  terrific  scenes  in  Paris,  and  see  that  if  they  were 
enacted  for  a  righteous  purpose,  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  them 
might  be  added  to  the  calendar  of  men  who  have  not  counted  their 
lives  dear  unto  them,  so  that  they  might  achieve  a  higher  develop- 
ment and  a  nobler  liberty. 

I  do  not  mean  in  the  slightest  degree  to  extenuate  the  recklees 
cruelty  which  has  taken  place.  I  deem  it  to  be  atrocious,  and  with- 
out excuse.  But  if  these  men  inflicted  suffering  on  others,  they  took 
it  themselves.  If  they  hurled  death  upon  hundreds  and  thousands; 
they  opened  their  own  breasts  to  the  same  death.  They  acted  in  a 
bad  cause  as  good  men  would  fain  act  in  a  good  oause.    And  it  i$ 
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;hia  that  makes  it  all  the  more  dangerous — for  I  think  we  bave  not 
leen  the  end  of  this  uprising. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  this  programme  which  one  who  knows 
hem  well  has  published,  that  the  nobility  and  the  great  middle  class, 
locording  to  this  new  theory,  have  had  their  time  of  government. 
Chat  is,  society  has  been  molded  upon  the  monarchic  plan,  upon  the 
iristocratio  idea,  upon  the  autocratic  notion,  upon  the  oligarchic 
bundation;  and  it  has  been  molded  to  suit  capitalists — the  great 
>rosperous  middle  class.  And  now,  there  is  to  be  a  government 
vhich  shall  be  shaped  to  suit  the  bottom  of  society — the  great  work- 
ng-clasa.  And  they  declare  (it  is  declared  for  them,  at  any  rate) 
hat  only  those  who  belong  to  this  class  are  to  be  considered  worthy 
if  political  status  and  power.  Instead  of  the  whole  of  society  or- 
ganizing by  class-interests,  and  making  one  government  of  the  whole 
>eople,  there  is  now  to  be  a  new  experiment  As  the  top  of  society 
ias  organized  and  failed,  and  the  middle  of  society  has  organized  and 
ailed,  the  bottom  of  society  is  going  to  organize — and  it  will  fail, 
oo. 

The  contrast  between  the  gayety  of  Paris  and  this  sullen  under- 
pass that  has  been  educating  itself  and  watching  from  beneath, 
orces  itself  upon  every  imaginative  mind.  While  the  upper-class 
ung  and  danced,  and  wearied  the  hours  burdened  with  pleasure, 
ight  beneath  them,  and  mingled,  it  may  be,  with  them,  were  these 
ullen-eyed  men  that  had  their  purposes,  and  only  waited  for  the 
ime  of  their  execution. 

I  have  seen,  in  the  thicket,  birds  flitting  from  branch  to  branch, 
rhile  crouched  beneath,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  pounce  upon 
hem,  lay  the  cat  As  they  drew  near,  he  gathered  himself  up  for  a 
spring;  and  as  they  flew  further  away,  he  sank  back  into  a  state  of 
repose ;  but  he  still  waited  for  a  chance  to  secure  his  prey.  And 
underneath  ail  this  gayety  lay  these  men,  like  a  tiger  watching  and 
crouching  for  his  victim,  waiting  to  spring  upon  the  pleasure-seekers 
»f  Paris. 

What  a  contrast  is  there,  too,  in  the  imagination  of  those  who 
bave  gone  for  business  ends  to  Paris,  and  have  seen  the  product,  but 
not  the  producers !  The  merchant  has  seen  their  wares  that  filled 
the  world  with  admiration ;  and  he  has  brought  home  their  silks, 
their  ribbons,  their  pictures,  their  silver  and  gold  ornaments,  their 
raried  machines,  their  ten  thousand  instruments  of  luxury,  Pom- 
peiian  in  splendor ;  and  yet  he  has  not  gone  back  into  the  shop  to 
feel  the  pulse  that  had  lava  in  it  He  has  seen  the  wealth  and  the 
beauty  of  mechanic  art,  but  of  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  the 
mechanician  how  little  has  he  known  1 
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A  man  may  walk  through  a  great  city,  and  take  its  length  sod 
breadth,  and  gauge  it  in  various  ways,  and  go  away  from  it  knowing 
nothing  of  the  real  power  and  strength  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments in  it. 

Now,  in  every  considerable  city  in  France,  it  is  to  be  believed, 
these  views  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  prevail  The  working  people 
of  the  manufacturing  cities  in  France  are  substantially  in  sympathy 
with  the  Communists  of  Paris.  This  is  not,  therefore,  a  boil  break- 
ing out  in  one  place.  It  is  a  puff  from  a  volcano ;  but  all  around 
the  mountain  there  are  crevices  through  which  the  same  sulphurous 
odor  is  emitted,  showing  that  the  whole  mountain  stands  upon  liquid 
fire.  Without  a  doubt,  there  is  a  leaven  among  the  working  men 
of  Europe  of  the  same  kind.  Difference  of  race-stock,  and  differ* 
ence  of  education,  will  make  material  modifications ;  and  I  apprehend 
that  there  never  can  be  Communism  in  Germany  as  it  exists  in 
France.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Germanic  stock  can  be  run  away 
with  as  the  old  Romanic  stock  can.  Where  the  old  Romanic  blood  ii 
predominant,  there  are  paroxysms,  and  spasms,  and  revolutions,  and 
absolute  fealty  to  leaders,  whether  they  be  cruel  or  humane,  The 
Germanic  stock  is  naturally  self-restraining.  Individual  liberty 
knows,  with  it,  how  to  cohere,  and  how  to  act  with  moderation  and 
prudence.  And  I  do  not  greatly  dread  the  spread  of  Communism. 
But  it  is  proper  to  say  that  there  is  a  leaven  of  this  theory,  and 
that  unless  kindly  influences  are  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  all  Europe 
will,  sooner  or  later,  be  in  alliance  with  such  ideas  and  tendencies. 

If  you  look  at  the  purpose  of  the  working  men  of  France,  you 
will  find  that  they  are  almost  universally  without  religious  faith.  It 
is  not  to  me  so  very  important  that  men  should  belong  in  this  church 
or  that  church,  in  this  creed  or  that  creed  (although  I  have  a  pro- 
found conviction  that  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  what  creed 
a  man  believes  in) ;  but  that  men  should  be  without  religious  inspi- 
rations of  any  kind  is  simply  shocking.  It  remits  them  again  to  the 
catalogue  of  animals.  It  takes  from  them  that  which  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  almost  every  single  element  of  progress  in  human  life.  If 
you  annihilate  the  faith  of  the  future;  if  you  destroy  the  belief  of  a 
superintending  Providence ;  if  you  destroy  all  faith  in  a  personal 
God;  if  you  sweep  the  horizon  with  your  compass,  and  say,  "That 
is  the  only  eternity  which  men  have;"  if  within  this  narrow  circle, 
men  are  to  live  for  the  greatest  amount  of  physical  enjoyment,  spir- 
ituality  being  disowned,  then  you  have  but  a  cage  of  unclean  beast& 
And  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  rear  up  a  system  of  industry— 
certainlv  not  a  nation  of  households — still  less  the  fair  fabric  of  a 
powerful  and  organized  people — where  there  is  no  radically  religious 
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control ;  where  there  is  no  inspiration  of  humanity ;  where  there  is 
no  sense  of  brotherhood,  except  that  which  is  begotten  of  pare  in- 
terest. 

It  is  materialistic ;  that  is  to  say,  it  casts  oat  of  its  faith  and  be- 
lief all  spiritual  things,  and  all  the  great  invisible  world  beyond, 
where  men  are  to  be  held  accountable  for  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body. 

That  Communistic  faith  which  has  made  this  contest,  and  which 
is  to  be  heard  from  again  and  again  in  the  history  of  Europe,  is  rev- 
olutionary in  its  nature — radically  revolutionary.  It  proposes  not 
to  make  anything  better,  not  to  modify  anything,  not  to  stimulate 
new  growths  and  new  developments — nothing  of  the  kind.  It  does 
not  mean  progress.  It  means  revolution.  It  means  absolute  recon- 
struction from  the  foundation.  And  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done,  force 
will  be  applied  to  carry  out  these  philosophical  notions.  It  is  or- 
ganized, and  organizing.  It  is  no  longer  a  nameless  rush.  It  has 
patience  in  it.  It  has  learned  to  wait.  It  has  also  learned  to  act  It 
has  learned  to  act  by  combination.  And  it  is  imparting  its  ideas  to 
other  cities  and  other  nations. 

The  organization  which  is  going  on  at  the  base  of  society  among 
men  who  substantially  sympathize,  whether  through  ignorance,  or 
through  narrowness  of  their  circumstances,  or  their  oppression  as 
laborers,  has  in  it  many  elements  of  education ;  but  unfortunately  it 
is  an  education  on  the  malign  side,  and  is  preparing  them  to  despise 
law  and  custom,  and  to  upturn  society  from  the  bottom.  And  we 
ought  not  to  be  ignorant  of  this,  nor  to  be  ignorant  of  its  great 
danger.    It  is  uniting  the  laboring  classes  of  the  world  in  sympathy. 

Already,  in  a  community  which  is  the  freest,  and  where  expan- 
sion is  indispensable,  and  where  labor  has  its  highest  remunerations, 
and  its  most  perfect  freedom,  the  laboring  classes  are  united,  and  are 
studiously  organizing  and  preparing  themselves  to  march  with  the 
great  band  that  is  filling  the  world.  There  is  trouble  in  the  future 
for  Europe.  This  is  a  single  outbreak ;  but  it  is  a  kind  of  hideous 
John  Baptist  which  is  going  before  an  infernal  Messiah.  It  is  show- 
ing what  is  coming,  to  those  that  have  an  ear  to  hear.  It  may  be 
avoided  if  timely  heed  be  taken ;  if  political  power  be  distributed ;  if 
better  ideas  are  inculcated  with  the  same  zeal  and  assiduity  with 
which  evil  ideas  have  been  ;  and  if  religion  shall  no  longer  be  repre- 
sented as  a  gorging  institution  of  power  in  alliance  with  the  State, 
and  no  longer  as  a  part  of  the  instruments  by  which  the  poor  are 
made  poorer,  and  beaten  down.  If  religion  shall  come  as  a  benign 
spirit,  and  distill  like  dew  upon  the  grass  and  the  flowers,  this  mis- 
chief may  be  anticipated  and  prevented ;  but  unless  there  be  some 
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timely  apprehension  of  it,  Europe  is  destined  to  a  series  of  sbocls  of 
which  this  is  hut  the  avant  courier. 

The  question  now  naturally  conies  home,  To  what  extent  are  wt, 
on  this  side,  in  danger  of  similar  insurrections  ?  If  one  should  tale 
the  account  that  is  given  of  New  York  (and  perhaps  it  is  not  much 
exaggerated)  ;  if  one  consider  what  a  receptacle  it  is  of  nationali- 
ties; if  one  considers  bow  vast  is  the  number  of  those  who  do  not 
speak  our  language,  and  cannot  therefore  be  in  affinity  with  Ameri- 
can ideas ;  if  one  considers  what  use  has  been  made  of  this  grew 
underlying  population;  if  one  consider  what  corruption  is  attrib- 
uted to  it,  or  to  those  that  manage  it ;  if  one  call  to  mind  the  vio- 
lations of  public  safety  which  have  taken  place,  and  the  various  cor- 
ruptions which  have  been  proclaimed,  he  will  be  apt  to  suppose  that 
we  are  in  imminent  danger,  and  that  we,  too,  may  have  a  Paris,  if 
not  from  our  own  population,  from  that  which  has  been  grafted  upon 
us,  but  lias  not  had  time  to  grow  to  the  parent  stock. 

I  apprehend,  however,  in  the  first  place,  that  our  dangers  in  this 
country  lie  not  in  the  direction  of  the  lower  classes,  primarily.  We 
must  work  a  change  before  they  will  be  organized  in  America  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  State.  But  there  is  danger  of 
a  wide  and  rapid  separation  of  the  classes  in  society.  Since  in  law 
no  classes  established  by  law,  and  demarked  by  fixed  lines  on  one 
.  side  or  the  other,  and  since  there  can  be  no  classes  except  those 
whieh  voluntarily  are  formed  in  the  struggles  of  men  for  strength 
and  wealth,  it  may  be  supposed  that  there  is  no  special  danger  here; 
but  there  is  danger.  It  is  always  dangerous  to  have  different  part* 
of  the  population  antagonistic  to  each  other.  It  is  dangerous  that 
there  should  be  a  large  upper  class  full  of  riches,  full  of  pleasure,  sod 
full  of  leisure,  and  a  large  under  class  who  believe  themselves  to  be 
as  good  and  as  deserving,  but  who  are  empty  of  leisure,  empty  of 
wealth,  and  empty,  for  the  most  part,  of  all  but  physical  pleasure. 
And  if  this  country  stratifies  itself,  and  those  influences  prevail  which 
separate  the  rich  from  the  poor,  the  upper  from  the  lower  section*, 
in  society,  we  shall  come  into  very  imminent  perils,  and  very  de»dlj 
ones.  The  extraordinary  organization  which  is  going  on  in  capital, 
by  which  it  controls,  or  tends  to  control,  the  legislation  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  whole  commerce  of  the  country,  directly  or  indirectly, 
as  they  are  related  to  the  political  and  other  interests  of  the  nation— 
this  organisation  by  which  a  new  power  is  springing  up,  and  de- 
veloping itself  in  the  hands  of  a  plutocracy,  of  an  aristocracy  of 
wealth — this  is  an  element  of  danger,  and  of  imminent  danger.  " 
is  going  on  in  our  sight,  and  we  see  the  beginnings  of  it,  though 
we  do  dot  see  the  ends.    It  is  tending  to  produce  division*  uA 
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rations  in  our  society  which  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  onr 
iical  system  will  scarcely  be  able  to  endure.  Unless  we  are 
Bed,  and  timely  aroused,  to  a  consideration  of  this  great  increase 
ccreted  power,  and  unless  we  put  barriers  in  its  way,  either  of 
ilation  or  of  public  sentiment,  and  stop  its  progress  before  it  be 
len  to  despotic  proportions,  we  shall  prepare  for  our  children 
our  children's  children  mischiefs  which  the  imagination  does  not 
to  foresee,  nor  to  measure. 

)n  the  other  hand  (not  to  draw  the  picture  altogether  on  the 
:  side),  we  have  a  religion  in  this  country  which  is  free  from  the 
e,  which  belongs  to  the  people  themselves,  and  which  is  not 
esented  by  vast  and  powerful  corruptions  like  that  of  Rome, 
have  a  religion  which  springs  up  by  the  side  of  the  cradle,  and 
i  its  sweetest  sanctuary  in  homes  where  hymns  and  chants  are 
;  by  mothers  and  little  children.  We  have  in  this  land  no  proud 
irchy,  with  historic  embellishments,  knitted  together — a  class 
e  sacred,  and  standing  apart  from  their  fellows  in  society.  Our 
chers  are  not  priests,  but  ministers.  They  are  brethren  among 
hren.  Although  there  be  interlaced,  here  and  there,  another 
r;  although,  here  and  there,  there  be  progress  made  by  hier- 
ical  religions,  in  the  main,  the  power  of  religion  in  America 
eeds  from  those  who  believe  in  the  democratic  element  of  relig- 
life. 

k)  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for ;  and  much  danger  is  warded 
rom  us,  in  that  our  people  are  everywhere  kindly  disposed  to 
Ion.  The  working  men  in  Europe  have  felt  so  many  burdens, 
inch  has  been  wrung  out  of  them,  they  have  been  so  shut  up, 
they  have  been  so  battered  and  beaten  by  what  is  called  religion 
he  churches,  that  I  scarcely  wonder  that  they  cherish  malign 
QgB,  feelings  of  animosity,  against  it. 

t  is  a  sad  thing  that  the  palaces  are  burned ;  but  it  does  not 
scend  the  imagination,  how  men  should  have  such  spite  as  they 
ifested  in  the  burning  of  them.  The  boy  prefigures  the  man. 
)  ever,  driving  the  cows  a-ficld,  barefooted,  and  making  haste, 
striking  his  foot  against  a  stone,  has  not,  while  suffering  from 
(tinging  pain  caused  by  the  blow,  beaten  the  stone,  that  was  not 
mlt,  because  it  hurt  him?  And  when  men,  running  against 
stone  bulwarks  of  churches  and  cathedrals,  out  of  which  have 
)  sharp  pangs  and  pains,  and  against  palaces,  which,  to  them, 
no  poetic  associations,  and  out  of  which  have  come  their  op- 
sore,  and  that  are  looked  upon  as  horrid  and  hideous  places 
h  have  been  the  dens  of  those  oppressors — as  unclean  places 
•e  devpuring  broods  of  despots  have  swallowed  up  their  liberties 
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— I  do  not  wonder  that  there  should  be  the  feeling,  "  Put  the  torch 
to  everything  that  tends  toward  the  old  tyrany!"  It  was  not  justi- 
fied; but  it  may  thus  be  explained.  I  do  not  marvel  that  these  fae- 
atieal  men  should  have  believed  that  all  government  was  oppresire 
and  wrong.  And  if  the  working  men  of  Paris  firmly  believed  that 
they  held  in  their  hand  a  pattern  by  which  happiness  could  be  givea 
to  the  world,  I  do  not  marvel  that  they  should  have  said,  a  Better 
wipe  out  Paris  as  a  city,  and  build  as  in  a  wilderness,  than  that  h 
should  stand  fortified,  and  continue  to  oppress  men,  and  work  mis- 
chief on  them."  It  does  not  justify  them,  but  it  explains  how  their 
fanaticism  has  turned  them  against  their  own  fair  city. 

There  is  not  a  historic  precedent,  there  is  not  a  form  of  law,  there 
is  not  a  process  of  manhood,  that  could  live  an  hour  in  this  country, 
if  men  here  had  the  associations  which  they  have  in  France,  or  in 
Europe,  in  connection  with  the  Church,  or  with  many  parts  of  the 
State.  The  fair  fabric  of  this  government  was  built  in  the  wilder- 
ness. We  bemoan  our  fathers'  trials.  We  sympathize  with  them 
because  they  had  plain  food,  and  lived  almost  shelterless  in  the 
dreary  winter.  But  ah  !  we  rejoice  that  they  were  in  the  wilder- 
ness where  no  man  chose  to  follow  them,  and  where  they  could  rear 
the  pillars  of  government  on  foundations  of  natural  justice — as  they 
did.  It  was  their  blessing.  It  was  the  great  blessing  that  God  gave 
to  them.  The  ocean  was  the  barrier  of  their  protection,  and  their 
insignilicance  was  the  reason  why  men  let  them  alone  till  they  had 
so  builded  that  future  ages  might  not  take  dowu  what  they  had 
built.  And  all  our  laws  and  institutions  are  so  founded  upon  right 
principles,  that  they  savor  of  benevolence  and  justice  and  kindliness. 

The  religious  sentiment  in  this  country  is  the  sentiment,  not  of 
the  upper  or  the  middle  classes  alone,  but  as  much  of  the  lover. 
The  spirit,  the  inspiration,  of  faith,  belongs  to  our  people,  down  to 
the  very  bottom.  Woe  to  that  nation  whose  lower  class,  stripped 
of  every  thing  on  earth  by  men,  have  stripped  themselves  of  every 
thing  in  heaven,  and  have  no  God,  and  no  protector,  and  no  warm 
bosom  of  faith,  but  sit  in  the  chill  of  uubelief,  shivering  in  their  own 
unconscious  poverty. 

Then  our  population  is  not  compressed  as  is  the  population  in 
Europe.  Whatever  be  our  dangers,  we  shall  not  feel  them  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  troubles  that  overtake  men  there  cannot  be 
escaped  from.  Men  cannot  run  away.  And  so  they  stand  still,  an<! 
are  ground,  and  irked,  and  irritated.  Here  a  certain  degree  of 
inconvenience  merely  drives  people  away  from  one  place  to  another. 
They  go  out  of  one  city  into  another.  They  go  out  of  the  city  into 
the  town,  and  cut  of  the  town  into  the  country. 
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Cheap  land,  that  will  not  fail  for  generations  to  come,  is  the 
atnral  remedy  for  many  of  those  faults  which  come  by  compression ; 
>  that  we  need  not  look  for  any  immediate  irritation  and  outbreak 
ich  as  visits  Europe. 

The  education,  too,  that  our  people  undergo  in  the  matter  of  po- 
tical  equality,  has  in  it  a  surviving  power,  and  is  doing  a  work  of 
reservation.  But,  after  all,  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  country  in 
tfety,  we  must  still  keep  open  all  the  channels  of  intelligence  iu 
lis  land.  We  are  growing ;  and  it  is  not  a  matter  merely  for  pride, 
.  certainly  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  and  boasting,  that  we  are 
ecoming  so  strong  in  riches,  and  so  vast  in  territory,  and  so  mighty 
i  population.  But  there  are  dangers  which  come  with  these  incre- 
lents.  We  must  keep  open,  therefore,  every  channel  of  intelligence. 
m  ignorant  man  is  a  dangerous  man.  It  is  in  the  dark,  or  unswept, 
r  unwashed  places  that  vermin  breed.  Where  the  broom  and  the 
in  come,  there  come  not  vermin.  Where  knowledge  shines,  there 
inaticism  is  not  apt  to  go.  There  growth  is  moderated,  and  be- 
omes  gradual     There  experiments  are  few  and  cautious  and  wise. 

For  us,  the  newspaper  is  a  greater  treasure  than  uncounted  mil- 
tons  of  gold.  If  a  man  be  worth  his  millions,  he  is  all  the  more 
langerous  if  he  be  ignorant.  No  nation  can  bear  wealth  that  is  not 
ntelligent  first  The  newspaper  is  every  year  increasing  in  circu- 
*tion ;  and  as  it  increases  in  circulation,  it  increases  in  importance, 
lot  only  as  a  moral  power,  but  as  a  political  power  allied  to  moral- 
ly, to  a  degree  that  those  who  conduct  it  do  not  suspect.  News- 
Nipers  are  to  the  body  politic  what  arteries  are  to  the  human 
)ody,  their  function  being  to  carry  blood  and  sustenance  and  repair 
o  every  part  of  the  body.  Multiply  them,  and  give  them  wider 
circulation.  Would  to  God  that  those  who  conduct  them  might 
ealize  the  full  measure  of  their  responsibility.  Would  to  God  that 
hey  had  a  true  sense  of  patriotism,  and  a  genuine  love  of  intelligence 
ad  morality. 

Then,  next,  the  common  school  must  be  studiously  employed  to 
mild  up,  not  simply  light  and  knowledge,  but  that  sympathy  be- 
ween  men  which  comes  from  their  mingling  together  in  the  same 
phere  of  life.  I  look  upon  this  indirect  effect  of  the  common 
bhool  as  one  of  its  blessings — particularly  in  this  land,  where  so 
lany  classes  are  to  be  comminuted  and  mixed.  The  common 
shool  brings  together  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and 
iys  the  foundation  for  kindly  interest  .and  sympathy  between  them 
rhieh  they  will  never  outgrow  as  long  as  they  live. 

I  remember  that  the  year  I  came  to  Brooklyn,  I  found  in  one  of 
lie  churches  a  man  who  had  been  a  boy  alongside  of  me  in  old 
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litehfield.  We  hod  gone  to  the  unpainted  brown  school  hoert  to- 
gether. We  hod  secretly  whittled  die  benches  together.  Welti 
together  caught  flies  instead  of  ideas.  We  had  played  togetkt 
We  had  scuffled  together.  We  had  whipped  each  other— takiig 
tarns  from  day  to  day.  And  so  we  had  grown  np»  he  the  ehfld  of 
an  almost  outcast  shoemaker,  and  I  the  child  of— Dr.  Beechcrl  I 
had  not  met  him  for  thirty  years ;  bat  no  sooner  did  he  mention  Ui 
name  than  my  blood  tingled,  and  we  grasped  hands  as  if  we  had 
had  the  same  mother.  It  was  because  we  had  sat  on  the  same  beach 
in  the  common  school,  and  had  played  together,  when  boys,  althosgk 
our  parentage  and  *ur  conditions  in  society  were  far  apart  things 
which  boys  know  bat  little  about.  And  I  think  we  cannot  ofeMti- 
mate  that  sympathy  which  comes  from  the  mingling  of  the  high 
and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  strong  and  the  weak.  Ike 
common  school  lays  the  foundation  among  boys  for  a  knowledge  of 
each  other,  a  confidence  in  each  other,  and  a  sympathy  with  eeck 
other,  which  will  not  wear  out  daring  their  whole  life, 

I  believe  in  colleges,  and  academies,  and  select  and  high  schools; 
bat  I  would  rather  see  all  of  them  perish  than  to  see  the  oonvm 
school  perish.  I  would  fain  have  the  common  school  made  m 
strong  and  so  good,  so  large  and  so  luminous,  so  fall  of  the  msmnr 
of  good  things,  that  they  who  dwell  in  the  neighborhood  of  it,* 
matter  how  rich  they  may  be,  cannot  afford  to  send  their  chQdni 
anywhere  else.  Make  that  which  you  do  for  the  common  people 
better  than  that  which  can  be  done  by  select  classes  in  the  com- 
munity for  themselves.  They  are  doing  this  in  Massachusetts,  tod 
especially  in  Boston.  Make  such  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
commonest  common  people,  that  the  richest  uncommon  people  will 
come  suppliantly  and  ask  for  their  children  the  privilege  of  partici- 
pating in  the  advantages  of  the  common  school.  Do  not  destroy  the 
common  school  And  keep  it  common.  Bring  everybody  to  it,  and 
let  them  there  learn  each  other's  brotherhood.  And  thus,  society, 
beginning  and  passing  through  the  common  school,  will  form  sym- 
pathetic associations  which  will  go  on  unfolding  themselves  after- 
ward, and  which  will  no  more  be  forgotten  by  men  than  the  wide- 
spreading  branches  of  a  tree  forget  the  roots  from  which  all  their 
magnificence  draws  sustenance. 

We  must  also  renew  and  increase  in  our  land  respect  for  lav ; 
and  therefore  law-making  must  be  made  respectable.  We  mart 
teach  our  children  to  have  more  regard  for  civil  administration; 
and  therefore  we  must  see  to  it  that  civil  administration  is  worthy 
of  the  regard  of  honest  children  and  youth.  We  must  bring  * 
noble  spirit  of  heroism  to  bear  upon  the  administration  of  public 
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iffiurs,  and  see  to  it  that  the  commonwealth  shall  not  come  to  shame 
ly  reason  of  the  infidelity  of  its  various  members. 

We  must  give  force  to  every  religions  influence,  also.  We  must 
lave  a  religion  which  inspires  self-restraint;  which  widens  the 
tiorison  by  adding  to  the  spiritual  and  the  beautiful  of  the  present ; 
which  inspires  a  feeling  of  responsibility  to  God,  and  of  true 
brotherhood  among  men.  It  is  quite  an  insignificant  question, 
whether  this  or  that  creed  be  right  It  is  quite  insignificant,  whether 
men  are  descended  in  an  authorized  line,  or  whether  they  have 
liberty  to  develop  themselves  without  historic  lineage.  These  things 
tiave  some  interest ;  but  that  which  concerns  every  man  in  the 
religion  of  the  country,  is,  that  it  shall  inspire  self-restraint,  what- 
sver  be  its  creed.  It  should  be  a  religion  that  makes  men  spiritual, 
ind  inculcates  in  them  a  wholesome  belief  in  the  life  to  come,  and 
controls  the  life  that  now  is.  It  should  be  a  religion  that  inspires  a 
feeling  of  responsibility  to  God.  Nothing  holds  a  man  to  such  care 
>f  himself,  nothing  holds  a  man  to  such  probity,  and  nothings  there- 
fore, is  such  a  guarantee  of  his  safety,  as  the  feeling,  "  I  must  give 
iccount  of  myself  before  God."  And  whatever  may  be  your  partic- 
llar  faith,  whatever  be  your  method  and  polity,  see  to  it  that  the 
-eligion  which  breathes  from  your  church  shall  inspire  self-restraint, 
relief  in  immortality,  responsibility  to  God,  and  brotherhood  among 
nen. 

Beware  of  religious  faiths  that  separate  men.  Beware  of  re- 
igions  faiths  that  put  forth  a  hand  bearing  a  flail,  and  go  into  life 
seating  down,  beating  down,  and  beating  down  each  other.  Look 
or  those  religious  administrations  that  draw  men  together  ;  that 
nspire  good  will ;  that  teach  patience  and  gentleness  and  forbear- 
ince.  Look  for  sweetness,  and  not  for  bitterness.  Look  for  a  for- 
jiving  spirit,  and  not  for  unrelentingness.  Demand  and  secure,  in 
he  religion  of  the  coming  day,  in  the  church  that  is  to  be,  all  that 
ihere  is  of  mercifulness  without  impugning  the  strictness  of  justice; 
ill  that  there  is  of  gentleness  without  taking  from  the  strength  of 
ihe  bones  of  responsibility. 

So,  if  we  give  liberty  to  the  whole  people ;  if  we  educate  them, 
md  inspire  them  with  a  true  intelligence  ;  and  if,  above  all,  we 
srown  their  material  acquisitions,  and  all  that  education  gives  them, 
rith  a  sincere  love  for  God  and  love  for  man,  we  shall  have  a 
people  that  is  competent  to  grow,  making  wood  such  that  the  tree 
irill  be  able  to  bear  the  beating  upon  it  of  the  elements,  and  that 
the  winter  and  summer  storms  which  rock  it  shall  make  it  elastic, 
bat  shall  not  break  it 

Meanwhile,  let  us  not  forget  those  who  are  in  bonds,  u&\ktoxA 
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with  them.  Let  as  not  read  with  eager  and  credulous  eyes,  and 
with  morbid  enjoyment,  of  the  horrors  that  are  taking  place  in 
other  lands.  What  mothers'  hearts  are  sacked  !  The  burning  of 
the  Tuileries  is  sad  ;  but  the  suffering  of  one  desolated  heart  is 
sadder.  The  murder  of  multitudes  of  misguided  men  is  horrible ; 
but  not  the  dead  should  command  our  pity.  Those  that  live  de- 
mand our  compassion.  Mourn  for  them.  Think  of  the  little  children 
that  are  made  orphans.  Think  of  the  girls  that  have  no  protectors. 
Think  of  the  poverty  of  those  who  are  left  to  suffer  without  work 
and  without  hope.  Pity  the  Government.  Pity  the  poor  persona. 
And  pity,  too,  the  ignorant,  the  misguided,  the  mistaken,  who  hive 
been  inflamed  to  cruelty,  following  an  ignis  fatuus.  Still  they  are 
our  brothers,  and  their  mistakes,  and  all  the  hideous  cruelties  to 
which  their  mistakes  have  led  them,  should  not  alienate  our  thoughts 
of  them.     Pray  for  them. 

Pray  for  all  men,  and  learn  to  feel  that  wherever  a  human  heart 
suffers*  even  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  round  world,  there  yon 
have  an  errand,  and  there  your  heart  should  bear  you  in  prayer  to 
God,  saying, 

44  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven." 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  humble  ourselves  before  thee,  our  Father,  for  all  thy  greatness  and 
all  thy  goodness,  which  make  us  feel  how  unworthy  we  are  of  such  parent- 
age. It  is  not  our  fault  that  we  are  smaller  than  thou,  nor  thut  we  arc  not 
greater  than  the  design  of  thy  creation  bath  made  us ;  but  it  is  in  the  use  of 
the  powers  which  thou  hast  given  us  that  we  perceive  how  far  short  we 
have  oome  of  knowledge.  We  have  not  that  which  we  might  have  had,  nor 
have  we  walked  in  the  light  of  it,  nor  restrained  ourselves  according  to  tho 
law  that  is  hi  our  inner  parts.  We  have  not  known  the  way  of  peace,  to 
pursue  it.  We  have  gone  aside  to  do  evil.  Again  and  again,  and  often, 
when  we  knew  it  to  be  evil  by  the  sharp-piercing  penalties  which  it  brought, 
we  have  still  been  drawn  to  it,  and  have  bad  occasion  to  mourn  over  our 
own  folly  and  our  own  guilt,  our  blindness  and  our  infatuation.  But 
we  rejoice,  while  we  make  mention  of  our  own  estate,  that  we  are  speaking 
to  One  who  is  full  of  condescension,  full  of  compassion,  abhorring  evil,  but 
not  the  evil-doer;  seeking  to  rescue,  but  not  to  condemn;  seeking  to  bring 
near  and  to  reform, but  not  to  cast  eff  and  to  refuse.  We  rejoice  in  thy 
graciousness.  Our  hope  is  in  thee.  For  we  are  not  ourselves  strong  to  do 
good.  And  though  we  have  aspirations  many,  how  much  do  they  mock 
mod  rebuke  us,  rather  than  draw  us  upward  1  How  much  better  can  we  see 
the  right  than  perform  itl  How  much  do  we  behold  the  ideal  life!  and  yet 
liow  little  do  we  enter  into  it!  By  the  grace  of  God  we  must  be  forgiven 
lor  the  past,  strengthened  in  the  present,  and  helped  in  the  future.  And 
to  thy  strength  we  bow  ourselves,  acknowledging  thy  goodness  and  thy 
•paring  mercy.  And  we  commend  ourselves  still  to  that  same  tender  care, 
mnd  that  same  divine  love,  praying  that  thou  wilt  do  exceeding  abundantly 
more  for  us  than  we  can  ask  or  think.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  in 
the  blessing  of  those  hopes  which  bring  us  near  to  thee,  and  wed  us  to  thy 
government. 

And  grant  that  these  same  hopes  may  spring  up  intelligently  in  the 
nearts  of  all  this  great  people.  We  pray  that  this  nation  may  be  a  God- 
fearing nation ;  that  thy  laws  may  not  be  burst  asunder,  and  tby  cords  cast 
•way  from  us.  May  we  rather  give  heed  to  thy  laws,  and  walk  in  them, 
that  we  may  have  the  favor  of  Ood,  and  that  prosperity  which  that  favor 
always  brings.  Pity  those  that  are  weak,  and  that  have  been  despoiled. 
Tity  those  that  are  ignorant.  Having  eyes,  they  see  not;  and  ears,  they 
liear  not;  and  a  heart,  they  do  not  understand.  And  yet,  minister  unto 
them.  Stir  up  thy  people,  we  beseech  of  thee.  Become  their  Instructor 
and  their  baviour.  And  we  pray  that  all  those  who  are  scattered  wide 
mbroad  throughout  this  great  land,  and  are  gradually  growing  compactly 
Into  national  life,  may  be  pervaded  by  a  true  religious  feeling  of  love  to 
waoh  other,  by  a  generous  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  and  by  an 
intelligent  judgment  of  duty. 

And  we  pray  thai  the  prosperity  of  this  nation  may  not  ungird  it,  and 
lead  it  to  dissoluteness  of  life.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  it  may 
T>e  established  in  righteousness.  And  while  we  look  abroad  upon  nations 
that  are  drinking  blood  and  passing  away,  we  pray  that  we  may  not  forget 
our  own  suffering,  or  the  dark  days  and  trying  hours  which  we  have  known, 
and  that  we  may  not  arrogate  to  ourselves  such  superiority  over  others, 
because  for  this  hour  we  are  secure  and  they  are  tempest- tossed  and  not 
comforted. 

We  pray  for  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Pity  and  spare  those  which 
thou  art  chastising,  and  bind  up  where  thou  hast  bruised,  and  establish 
•gain  the  goings  of  those  who  have  been  oast  down* 
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We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  religion  may  break  forth 
from  all  the  forms  that  have  encased  it,  and  from  all  that  has  tarnished  it 
or  sullied  its  loveliness,  and  that  it  may  become  the  portion  of  all  men,  that 
from  the  bosom  of  God  they  may  learn  justice,  and  temperance,  and  forbear- 
ance with  each  other,  and  kindness,  and  all  things  that  make  for  peace. 

We  pray,  O  Lord  I  that  thou  wilt  grant,  if  it  be  thy  righteous  will,  tint 
progress  may  go  forward,  not  by  revolution,  but  by  reformation.  May 
statesmen  be  endowed  with  wisdom  from  on  high,  and  may  the  people  hare 
patieutv  to  wait  for  the  growth  of  better  things,  and  not  rudely  snatch  it 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  bring  down  upon  themselves 
condign  punishment. 

We  pray,  O  Lord  !  that  thou  wilt  turn  the  hearts  of  men  everywhere 
toward  each  other.  We  pray  that  rapine,  and  hatred,  and  all  forms  of  mis- 
chief which  men  inflict  upon  each  other  may  pass  away.  Come,  O  bright 
day  of  promise  1  when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  fill  the  earth  as  the  waters 
fill  the  sea. 

May  we  pray  from  day  to  day,  and  more  fervently  than  ever,  Thy  king- 
dom come.    Tliy  will  be  done  upon  em-th  as  It  is  in  heaven. 

Wilt  thou  prepare  us  for  the  services  of  the  evening;  f or  the  lessons of 
instruction  to  which  we  muy  be  drawn. 

We  beset-ch  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  the  spirit  of  the  Sabbath 
may  go  with  us  through  all  the  week.  Be  with  us  while  we  live.  And  grant, 
at  last,  that  when  we  are  called  to  the  solemn  hour  of  death,  we  may  ex- 
change worlds  joyfully,  and  go  singing  to  our  home.  And  to  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  praise  evermore.    Amen* 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  add  thy  blessing  to  the 
word  spoken.  Grant  that  we  may  from  thy  providence  draw  lessons  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom  to  guide  our  steps.  Grant,  we  beseeoh  of  thee,  to 
this  great  people,  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  thou  didst  give  thy 
presence  to  our  fathers;  as  thou  didst  lead  them  to  wise  results;  as  in  all 
times  of  peril  thou  hast  guided  our  necessities,  so  we  commend  to  thee  this 
land  again,  God  of  our  fathers,  praying  that  thou  wilt  be  the  God  of  their 
children.  And  while  we  hail,  and  accept  gladly,  with  sincere  hospitality, 
the  multitudes,  almost  countless,  that  are  rushing  hither  from  the  narrow 
circumstances  and  the  oppressions  of  foreign  lands.  Lord,  save  us,  we 
beseech  or  thee.  Grant  that  they  may  bring  to  us,  not  vices,  to  inoculate  us 
with.  May  we,  rather,  have  virtues  that  shall  be  able  to  sustain  them. 
Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  we  may  mingle  kindly,  doing  each  other  good. 
And  may  their  children  and  our  children,  interlaced,  go  on  in  later  day?, 
building  on  the  same  foundations,  gathering  fruit  from  the  same  tree  of 
liberty,  worshiping  with  the  same  faith,  and  believing  in  the  same  God. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  overrule  all  tendencies  to  excess,  to  luxury,  to 
self-indulgence.  And  wilt  thou  overrule  all  tendencies  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  unjust  power,  and  toward  the  oppression  of  men.  Purge  our  land. 
Purity  our  administrations.  And  grant  that  this  may  be  a  God-fearing 
land,  and  that  thy  blessing  may  rest  upon  it,  and  that  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  beholding,  may  worship  thee,  and  draw  near  to  thee,  and  find  thee 
the  Friend  of  the  poor,  the  Deliverer  of  the  captive,  and  the  Builder-upof 
those  who  are  laid  waste. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  all  the  praise,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit   Amcn< 
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"  Nevertheless,  among  the  chief  rulers  also  many  believed  on  him ;  but 
because  of  the  Pharisees  they  did  not  confess  him.  lest  they  should  be  put 
oat  of  the  synagogue:  for  they  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the 
praise  of  God."— John  xii.,  42,  43. 


The  scene  which  these  words  develop  took  place  among  the 
very  last  days  of  our  Master  upon  earth  before  his  crucifixion.  He 
had  finished  his  Galilean  ministry.  In  Galilee  he  spent  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  time  that  he  spent  upon  earth.  He  had  come 
down,  now,  to  Judaea,  and  to  Jerusalem,  to  fill  up  the  immortal  clays 
of  passion ;  and  he  stood  on  the  very  eve  of  this  great  manifestation 
of  divine  love  and  divine  power.  No  one,  who  has  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  look  closely  into  it,  will  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  deepening 
and  widening  of  the  teachings  of  the  Saviour  as  time  went  on. 
Whether  it  was  simply  that,  like  men,  he  was  growing  deeper  and 
wider  by  practice  and  years,  or  whether  it  was  designed  that  he 
should  emit  light  in  proportion  as  men  were  able  to  receive  it,  the 
fact  is,  unquestionably,  that  his  declarations  were  higher,  broader, 
and  more  extraordinary,  every  week  of  the  last  six  months  of  his 
life.  They  began,  if  I  may  so  say,  in  the  hills  of  Galilee.  The 
river  Amazon  begins  in  the  mountains,  by  slender  streams,  many 
bat  confluent ;  and  the  river  grows  until  the  breadth  of  it  at  its 
month  is  such  that  from  the  channel  one  cannot  see  the  shore  on 
either  side ;  and  in  the  last  days  of  Christ  his  inspirations  outrun 
moral  experience,  rising  higher  than  any  man  could  follow  them, 
and  sinking  deeper  than  that  any  plummet  of  human  thought  could 
sound  them.  The  very  mysticism  of  John's  Gospel  consists  in  this : 
that  it  is  attempting  to  orb  to  us  thoughts  that  are  of  infinite  experi- 
ence, and  that  so  transcend  men's  higher  experiences  that  they  are 
impossible  to  us. 

Now,  there  were  many  among  the  Jews — the  common  people — 
who  heard  Jesus  gladly,  we  know.  They  heard  him  because  they 
liad  nothing  to  risk.  They  heard  him  because  he  accompanied  his  in- 
structions with  works  of  mercy  that  won  upon  their  sympathies  and 

Sunday  MoRNnro,  May  28  18TL  Lesson:  John  XII.,  80-60.  Hymns  (Plymouth 
CoDectton):  Nos.  24, 614, 80S. 
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hearts.  He  was  their  physician.  He  also  provided  largely  for  their 
wants.  He  carried,  from  first  to  last,  the  great  mass  of  the  tjm 
pathetio  common  people  with  him.  And  there  was  no  period  a 
Christ's  teaching  and  life  in  which  there  were  not  a  select  part  of  im 
Pharisees  who  believed  in  him.  Some  few  were  willing  to  own  it, 
but  the  greater  part  were  not  Toward  the  oloee  of  his  life,  si  he 
came  more  and  more  in  contact  with  the  higher  orders  of  the  Phari- 
sees that  same  experience  attended  him.  The  great  body  of  them, 
from  party  earnestness  as  well  as  personal  antipathies!  repots! 
Christ's  teachings  and  assumptions.  There  were  some  who  regarded 
them;  bat  they  were  snoh  men  as  Nicodemus,  and  Joseph  of  Arims- 
tbea,  and  others  like  them— just  men ;  deep-hearted  men ;  men  wool 
to  ponder  moral  questions ;  men  that  had  soul-hunger;  men  of  gen. 
uine  religious'  aspiration ;  men  that  could  not  if  they  would,  sad 
that  would  not  if  they  could,  free  themselves  from  the  solemn  orat 
shadowing  »of  eternal  truths. 

While  the  great  multitude  of  the  Pharisees  rejected  Christ  ut- 
terly, they  vehemently  contested  him,  and  sought  his  destruction 
There  were  here  and  there  many  men  that  believed.  And  the  ques- 
tion is,  Why  did  they  not  openly  espouse  his  cause  and  give  strength 
to  it  ?  We  have  been  accustomed  to  take  sides  with  Christ  Hk 
cause  has  been  adopted  by  us,  and  we  are  almost  partisans  for  Chris- 
tianity. We  take  sides  against  everybody  who  took  sides  sgainit 
Christ  in  the  old  times. 

In  one  sense  this  is  right.  In  another  sense  we  shall  not  touch 
the  bottom  of  things  unless  we  can  by  sympathy  and  dramatic  in- 
terpretation put  ourselves  among  those  that  stood  outside  of  the 
charmed  circle,  and  look  at  Christ  as  they  did,  and  reason  on  their 
conduct  from  what  we  know  of  the  great  motives  that  actuate  the 
average  of  human  conduct.  It  certainly  was  a  great  moral  weakness, 
to  use  the  mildest  term,  on  the  part  of  those  of  the  Pharisaic  body 
who  believed  in  Christ,  not  openly  to  avow  their  faith  in  him.  .But 
we  must  not  suppose  that  they  were  so  very  bad,  measured  accord- 
ing to  our  estimate  of  good  or  bad  among  men.  They  were  rulers 
of  the  synagogue ;  and  they  were  the  "  chief  rulers,"  it  is  said. 
That  is,  they  were  men  that  stood  among  the  very  highest  of  the 
officers  of  the  synagogue.  The  Temple  could  exist  only  in  one 
place — namely,  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  Temple  never  provided  in- 
struction for  the  people,  but  simply  sacrificial  worship.  That  was 
its  solitary  function.  The  synagogue  provided  instruction,  but 
never  sacrifice.  Synagogues  existed  in  every  considerable  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  there  were  a  great  many  of  them  in  old  Jerusalem.  I 
suppose  the  synagogue  was  substantially  the  model  upon  which  the 
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tostles  early  framed  the  Christian  church;  and  I  suppose  that  the 
>rly  officers  of  the  Christian  church  occupied  substantially  the 
me  positions  and  performed  substantially  the  same  functions  which 
le  apostles  had  been  accustomed  to  in  their  synagogical  experi- 
ices. 

Our  Master  availed  himself  of  the  synagogues  every  Sabbath 
ay.  He,  as  we  now  say,  attended  church  at  the  synagogue.  He 
ecame  a  teacher.  Frequently  intelligent  men  were  called  out  of 
le  audience  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  to  expound  them  ;  and  he 
(ten  performed  this  service  ;  and  thus  he  became  not  only  familiar 
ith  the  usages  of  the  synagogue,  but  with  the  principal  characters 
f  the  synagogues  throughout  the  country.  These  rulers  were 
tnong  the  most  honored  men  of  that  time.  To  be  an  elder  or 
ruler  in  the  synagogue,  and  a  chief  one  at  that,  was  to  go  nearly 
s  high  as  an  ordinary  Jew  could  aspire  to  go  in  the  ranks  of  his 
vni  countrymen. 

Now,  we  must  not  jud^e  of  the  conduct  of  the  men  who 
scupied  that  official  relation  to  the  synagogue,  by  our  views  of 
hrist.  We  have  never  had  any  doubt  in  respect  to  his  divinity,  for 
le  most  part.  From  our  childhood  we  have  seen  him,  not  as  a  man 
F  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,  but  as  glorified.  A  halo 
angs  in  our  imagination  round  about  his  head  when  we  think 
I  him ;  and  he  is  the  openly-declared,  and  by  ages  honored,  Christ, 
ut  he  came  among  his  countrymen  born  in  the  most  inconspicuous 
rcumstances,  trained  among  the  poorest  of  the  people,  and  without 
te  advantages  of  education  which  belonged  to  the  higher  classes. 
!e  came  in  ways  that  tended  to  shock  many  of  the  prejudices  of  his 
«rn  people.  He  was  an  extremist,  judging  purely  by  external 
leasurements.  He  came  as  a  reformer,  uttering  disagreeable  truths 
tat  jarred  against  the  conceit  and  the  vanity  and  much  of  the 
itriotic  feeling  of  the  Jews.  And  he  stirred  up  their  vindictive 
id. malign  passions — for  they  were  strong  in  that  direction.  He 
une  apparently  disowned  by  the  leaders  of  his  people.  Yet  he 
presented  historic  Judaism.  He  was  in  accord  with  Moses  and 
le  Mosaic  institutes.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  disturber.  And  when 
en  in. official  relations  looked  at  him,  he  seemed  to  them  an  extra- 
•dinary  man.  But  they  did  not  know  how  he  would  turn  out,  or 
hich  way  he  would  go.  And  it  was  very  natural  that,  being 
tided  by  their  lower  nature,  they  should  hold  themselves  in 
serve — particularly  as  Jesus  had  formed  no  external  church  as 
parate  from  the  Jewish  church.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  he  never 
ithered  about  him,  and  never  organized,  any  band  of  men.  Even 
6  disciples  were  not  organized.     There  was  no  order,  no  rank,  no 
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precedence,  Among  them.  They  were  limply  twelve  companion!  natal 
in  a  common  cause,  as  twelve  men  gathered  carnally  together  by  da* 
ive  affinity  would  go  on  a  journey  of  days  and  days,  not  organist 
but  loosely  oo-hering  by  their  sympathies.  Then  was  no  orgamwi 
church,  nor  any  church,  in  Christ's  time.  There  was  no  prapantioa 
for  a  future  external,  risible  kingdom.  There  was  no  plsn  cf 
organisation  laid  down.  There  was  no  mode  of  worship  prescribe! 
Christ  was  a  pure  spiritualist  He  taught  men  the  innermost  tratha 
He  almost  may  be  said  to  have  neglected  the  external  forma  wfctt 
truths  must  put  on.  He  left  the  externalities  of  religion  to  take  out 
of  themselves.  Where  any  inward  thought  tended  to  give  itself  ss 
outward  form,  he  let  it  do  so  according  to  its  own  nature.  He  desk 
with  principles,  with  truths,  with  great  spiritual  dements.  Audi 
is  not  strange  that  men  should  not  like  to  commit  themselves  to  s 
man  who  represented  nothing  but  an  intangible  and  ill-apprehends! 
spiritual  tendenoy— especially  as  he  was  in  such  disrepute.  The 
state  of  feeling  was  such  in  regard  to  Christ,  that  it  would  hats 
brought  them  into  collision,  and  perhaps  into  quarrel,  with  thoM 
of  their  own  class  who  had  esprit  d$  corps,  if  they  had  identified 
themselves  with  him.  The  spirit  of  their  class  was  such  that  then 
men  were  slow  to  break  away  from  them  for  the  sake  of  adhering 
to  Christ  It  would  have  put  in  jeopardy  their  peace,  their  haf- 
mony,  their  property  and  their  reputation.     • 

There  was  another  thing.  Probably  they  were  men  who  were 
tired  of  disquiet  All  their  days  there  had  been  revolutions  break- 
ing out  incessantly  in  one  shape  or  another.  Wild  hopes  that  die 
Messiah  had  come  would  start  the  people  now  and  then,  in  this  di- 
rection or  in  that  direction  ;  and  they  had  been  stirred  up  so  much 
that  doubtless  then,  as  now,  there  were  many  thoughtful  and  cau- 
tious men  who  were  tired  of  these  perpetual  disturbances,  and  these 
pretentious  reformations,  that  ended  in  nothing. 

To  this  must  also  be  added  that  disposition  which  many  men 
have,  not  to  be  in  any  doubtful  or  uncompleted  development  There 
are  some  men  who  love  the  front  line,  who  love  novelty,  and  who 
run  after  things  that  are  different  from  what  has  been  known  be- 
fore. There  are  other  men  who  are  the  reverse  in  their  tendencies* 
They  love  the  rear  line  because  it  is  safest.  There  are  men  who 
naturally  run  to  action.  There  are  other  men  who  are  naturally 
spectators  of  action.  There  are  men  who  tend  to  do;  and  there  are 
other  men  who  tend  to  think.  Without  doubt  many  of  these  men 
were  of  a  reflective  cast  of  mind,  who  did  not  love  to  commit  them* 
selves. 
So,  then,  when  you  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  human  ex- 
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terience,  they  did  not  act  in  any  extraordinary  manner — not  dif- 
ferently from  what  men  are  acting  every  day..  And  I  think  before 
\  am  through  you  will  detect  in  yourselves  the  same  lines  of  reason* 
ng ;  the  same  conservative  tendencies  ;  the  same  gulf  between  moral 
ntuitions  and  the  development  of  them  into  overt  life,  and  into 
lecl&rations  before  men. 

Theirs  was  a  case  of  suspended  moral  consciousness.  They  saw 
Christ  perform  his  works  of  mercy,  and  believed  in  them.  They 
teard  his  discourses,  and  felt  the  truth  and  the  power  of  them.  In 
lie  main,  they  thought  it  most  probable,  almost  certain,  that  he  was 
i  man  sent  from  God.  And  if  they  could  have  been  disconnected 
rom  all  the  circumstances  around  about  them,  and  could  have  felt 
it  liberty,  as  men  say,  to  act  according  to  their  own  private  feelings 
vithout  regard  to  their  social  connections,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
rould  have  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  Jesus,  and  rejoiced 
-o  have  been  his  disciples.  They  saw,  they  sympathized,  they  be- 
ieved ;  but  they  stood  still.  They  did  not  allow  their  moral  con- 
victions to  issue,  either  in  personal  conduct,  or  in  declarations  of 
>elief ;  so  that  the  effect  which  was  wrought  by  the  truth  upon  their 
ninds  never  came  to  fruit — at  any  rate,  never  during  his  life-time. 
[t  was  held  in  suspense.  It  was  not  permitted  to  go  through  its 
latural  and  proper  evolutions. 

The  same  causes  are  producing  the  same  effects  still  There  are 
nnltitudes  of  men  who  do  not  allow  their  best  feelings#and  their 
jest  nature  to  develop  to  the  full.  They  keep  their  heart  in  sus- 
jense.  Their  moral  consciousness  is  far  more  clearly  developed  on 
;he  right  side  than  their  life  is.  Multitudes  of  men  are  worse  than 
>heir  seeming ;  multitudes  also  are  far  better  than  their  seeming ; 
;hat  is  is  to  say,  their  interior  consciousness  is  more  orthodox,  their 
interior  desires  are  more  nearly  spiritual,  their  secret  aspirations 
ind  ambitions  point  far  higher,  than  you  would  suspect  from  any- 
thing that  you  see  outwardly. 

There  are  men  who  are  more  or  less  a-preaching  of  the  Gospel ; 
irho  look  upon  society  not  with  a  careless  eye ;  who  have  Vleep  na- 
tures; whose  outward  characters  are  an  index  of  the  work  that  is 
zoing  on  in  them;  though  after  all  they  hold  back  from  form- 
ing definite  convictions,  they  hide  themselves  from  the  truth. 
Fhere  are  men  also  who,  though  they  do  not  hide  themselves  from 
the  truth,  hide  themselves  from  the  results  to  which  the  truth  ought 
to  lead  them.    Both  of  these  classes  we  shall  consider  briefly. 

Some  men  have  a  sensitive  and  interpreting  conscience;  and 
this  has,  as  all  moral   sentiments  have,  a  kind  of  prophecy  in  it. 
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AH  strong  moral  fwlinps  have  a  sort  of  moral  prescience.  They 
ii.ivi'v,  in  11  dim,  Dcjjuloiia  way.  Then-fure  it  was  said  bv  our 
Saviour,  "Men  love  darkness  rather  lluiii  light,  because  their  denis 
are  evil.'*  Bl.n  have  a  kind  of  consciousness  that  if  they  wen 
to  accept  certain  truths,  those  truths  would  compel  them  to  for- 
aake  certain  pleasures;  but  they  think  ili:it  there  would  be  audi 
an  irf*T****T'*ir  between  their  practical  course  and  their  inward 
feelings  thai  they  could  not  endure  it ;  and  they  are  not  prepared  te 
change  their  course.  They  are  under  lull  sail  ;  they  think  that  their 
outward  mow  lies  in  the  direction  in  which  they  are  going;  they 
are  in  the  tide  of  power ;  ami  they  have  a  consciousness  that  if  they 
were  to  yield  to  what  they  see  to  be  right  they  would  lose  the  aim* 
and  ambitious  of  their  life  ;  and  they  are  not  prepared  to  take  tb« 
ate  p.  They  know  that  if  they  wero  to  open  their  minds  to  the  full 
ilium iunfi'Jii  uf  the  truth,  it  would  bring  them  into  such  coutrovemy 
with  themselves  that  they  could  not  endure  it.  .Such  an  will  not 
let  the  truth  come  to  them.  There  are  hundreds  of  in  en  who  say 
within  themselves,  "  If  I  ever  should  become  a  Christian,  I  know 
I  should  live  very  differently  from  what  I  do  now."  Often  time* 
their  humility  loads  them  to  say,  MI  ahooW  lire  mw*  better** 
,other  Christians  around  about  me  are  living."  Thaw  k  ne  tlUs|' 
how  men  woold  live  if  they  wore  Christiana.  Yo*«aa  only  tell  'he*: 
.they  have  lived  after  they  have  beootne  Christian*,  Living  a  flari*- 
tian  life  ip  no  easy  task  -especially  for  those  who  have  been  hag 
in  the  indulgence  of  wrong  courses. 

So  it  is  that  thousands  of  men  who  do  not  reject  the  teachings  of 

Christians ;  who  are  not  opposed  to  the  church ;  who  are  in  favor  of 

morality ;  who  revere  the  memory  of  their  parents  because  they  were 

pious  people ;  and  who  believe  in  much  that  they  hear,  and  feel  much 

-    that  belongs  to  the  truth — so  it  is  that  thousands  of  such  men  are 

j    perpetually  holding  themselves  in  suspense.     They  will  not  permit 

)   themselves  to  come  to  any  clear  and  definite  apprehension  of  troth 

[   as  it  is  related  to  their  character.     Nothing  is  more  common  than 

,    to  see  nten  who  are  utterly  godless  shed  tears  at  hymns.    Hen  who 

:  are  living  very  wicked  lives  will  read  the  prophecies,  will  read  the 

sublime  passages  of  Scripture  in  respect  to  God's  moral  sublimity, 

audit  will  be  like  music  to  them.    Frequently  men  will  hear  preach- 

,  ing,  who  do  not  expect  it  will  bring  them  to  a  practical  decision. 

What  they  want  is,  that  it  shall  play  on  those  deeper  chorda  which 

vibrate  in  them.    And  they  have  so  much  of  moral  nature  held  m 

i  abeyance,  in  suspense,  that  it  is  grateful  to  them  to  have  that  moral 

,  nature  played  upon  by  poetry  and  eloquence,  only  so  that  it  does 
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lot  bring  thorn  to  a  decision,  to  a  clear,  deckled  conviction  as  to  the 
way  of  duty,  and  prepare  them  for  revolution  in  the  way  of  conduct. 
Dp  to  that  point  they  believe  in  truth,  and  love  to  think  about  it ; 
md  sometimes  they  say  to  themselves,  "  I  wonder  if  I  am  as  bad  a 
man  as  I  have  supposed  that  I  was,  and  as  I  am  told  that  I  am  ?  I 
like  hymns  ;  I  like  to  read  the  Bible ;  I  do  read  it  more  than  folks 
think  I  do ;  and  it  may  be,  after  all,  that  when  I  die  I  tshall  wake  up 
md  see  how  good  I  was  on  earth."  Many  men  have  times  of  this 
misty  soliloquy  with  themselves. 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  an  ethical  sensibility,  and  it  is  another 
thing  to  have  practical  moral  piety.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  nature 
that  rejoices  in  the  excitement  of  moral  appeals.  It  is  another  thing 
to  bring  those  moral  appeals  to  bear  upon  your  dispositions,  upon 
your  ruling  purposes  in  life,  and  upon  your  conduct.  It  is  moral  sen- 
timent applied  that  makes  a  Christian  man  ;  and  the  mere  suscepti- 
bility to  moral  subjects  does  not  indicate  that  you  are  good,  nor  that 
you  are  not  bad.  A  man  may  love  to  have  hymns  poured  over  him, 
as  if  they  were  sweet  perfume ;  a  man  may  love  sermons ;  a  man 
may  love  all  things  in  the  church  that  are  sober  and  temperate ;  a 
a  man  may  love  to  indulge  in  deep  thoughts  and  feelings,  so  that 
they  do  not  come  to  the  point  of  decision ;  so  that  they  do  not  break 
him  off  from  courses  that  he  does  not  mean  to  break  oil"  from — a  man 
may  do  all  this,  and  there  may  be  no  operative  and  practical  results 
in  his  case.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  worse  than  nothing.  I  say 
that  it  is  not  sufficient.  I  say  that  it  is  a  crude  and  undeveloped 
Btate  of  moral  sensibility.  I  say  that  it  is  not  enough  to  save  a  man. 
It  will  not  ripen  him.  It  is  not  bad.  It  is  good.  It  is  much  better 
than  nothing.  It  should  be  cherished.  You  ought  to  be  glad  for 
so  much.  The  time  will  come,  it  may  be,  when  all  these  impressions 
and  sensibilities  will  result  in  decisions  that  will  bring  you  to  a  con- 
sistent, practical  development  of  Christian  life;  but  at  present  they 
are  inchoate.  They  are  not  developed  and  brought  into  action. 
They  come  short  of  what  is  necessary  to  make  you  a  Christian. 
Fours  is  a  case  of  suspended  animation,  or  semi-consciousness.  You 
are  in  a  half  sensitive  state  of  conscience,  or  moral  feeling.  You 
purposely  hold  your  convictions  in  subjection.  You  will  not  let 
them  come  to  light.  You  know  what  the  truth  is,  and  what  it  re- 
quires ;  but  you  will  not  decide  to  act  in  accordance  with  it,  because 
vou  know,  as  well  as  though  it  had  been  told  you,  that  if  you  were 
to  come  to  such  a  decision,  you  would  have  to  change  your  life ;  and 
von  do  not  want  to  change  it. 

For  example ;  I  am  shaving  notes  for  a  living;  and  I  am  making  a 
good  thing  of  it.     I  am  convinced  that  it  is  not  right.     I  know  that 
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it  is  hardening  my  heart  I  know  that  it  is  searing  my  conscience  I 
know  that  I  am  coming  to  look  on  men  very  much  as  vultures  look 
on  birds,  only  with  the  thought  to  eat  them.  I  know  that  I  am  not 
cultivating  toward  them  a  spirit  of  kind  sympathy,  and  sweet  pity, 
and  loving  helpfulness,  and  cheerful  willingness  to  suffer  in  their  be- 
half I  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  I  am  growing  rich  on  other 
men's  misfortunes.  Nobody  comes  to  my  shambles  who  is  not  in 
trouble ;  and  when  a  man  comes  to  me  in  trouble,  I  gauge  the  amount 
which  I  will  exact  of  him  by  the  degree  of  his  trouble.  The  first 
time  he  comes  he  will  allow  twenty-five  per  cent. ;  the  next  time 
thirty-three  per  cent ;  and,  perhaps,  as  a  last  resort,  he  will  go  as 
high  as  fifty  per  cent;  and  I  try  him  there.  Every  time  he  comes 
back  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  go  a  figure  higher.  He  does  it  to-day, 
he  does  it  to-morrow,  he  keeps  doing  it ;  and  I  watch  him,  and  take 
advantage  of  his  misfortunes  as  they  come  on  him. 

This  is  legal ;  it  is  perfectly  right  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned: 
the  only  mischief  in  it  is,  that  it  kills  at  both  ends — at  the  breech 
and  at  the  muzzle.  A  man  under  such  circumstances  is  not  only  tak- 
ing the  life-blood,  out  of  his  victim,  but  is  at  the  same  time  taking 
the  blood  of  humanity  out  of  his  own  spirit  and  soul.     He  is  being 
killed  dead.    And  yet  he  will  not  change  his  course.    He  is  conscious 
that  he  has  feelings  which  would  rise  up  and  lead  him  in  a  different 
direction;  but  he  is  not  willing  to  be  guided  by  them,  and  so  he 
suppresses  them.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  buried  manhood  in  him; 
and  frequently  the  old  bitter  spirit  comes  up;  the  conviction  of  his 
wrong  conduct  forces  itself  upon  him;  a  chance  visit  to  the  sanctu- 
ary brings  him  to  himself;  and  he  says,  "I  cannot  go  to  this  church 
and   keep  on  in  the  way  that  I  am  traveling.     I  must  either  leave 
this  church  or  leave  my  business.      I  cannot  take  both.     So  I  will 
not  go  to  church."     Thus  he  reasons.     He  foresees  that  if  he  gives 
himself  up  to  what  he  believes  to  be  true,  that  if  he  permits  himself 
to  be  influenced  bv  those  thoughts  and  feelings  which  tend  to  iibcr- 
alize  a  man,  to  sweeten  his  disposition,  and  to  plant  love  where  self- 
ishness grows,  he  will  be  obliged  to  forego  this  most  profitable 
occupation.     And  he  says,  "  What  should  I  do  then?"     Men  staud 
over  against  their  moral  convictions,  and   say,  "  I  know  that  this 
business  is  wrong ;  but  if  I  should  give  it  up,  what  would  become 
of  my  wife  and  children  ?"     A  man  ought  to  think  that  the  very 
poorest  benefit  that  he  can  confer  upon  his  wife  and  children  is  to 
make  them  outwardly  rich  and  inwardly  disgraced  by  a  course  which 
he  would  not  like  to  talk  about,  or  have  them  talk  about 

Then   the  next  natural  step  in  a  mind  that  is  not  utterly  per- 
verted, is  where  conviction  has  been  allowed  to  take  hold,  and  has 
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»  active,  and  where  there  has  been  a  process  of  suspending 
jonsciousness  between  a  oonviction  of  the  truth  and  the  ap- 
.te  development  of  that  conviction  into  outward  action, 
i  a  very  large  class  of  persons — and  a  great  many  of  them 
ishioners  of  mine — who  are  clearly  settled  in  their  judg- 
n  respect  to  the  truth,  but  who  hang  back  and  hesitate,  and 

make  themselves  known  as  Christians.  And  I  wish  to  ad- 
.  few  words  to ,  them.  I  am  not  preaching  a  sermon  purely 
rism.  I  am  preaching  a  sermon  of  sympathy  just  as  welL  I 
be  glad  to  enter  into  your  feelings,  and  show  you  how  your 

working,  and  why  it  is  that  you  are  not  out  aud  out,  open, 
i  Christian  men.  Very  many  of  you  are  ripe  in  believing, 
ly  need  to  let  your  belief  begin  to  take  hold  on  action.  Then 

I  be  in  the  right  way. 

re  are  men  who  go  for  months  and  for  years  with  a  moral 
\r  in  advance  of  anything  which  they  allow  to  appear  in  their 
ife.  There  are  men  who  have  thoughts  which  they  never 
rat  which  roll  as  deep  as  the  tides  of  the  sea.  There  are  men 
ay  to  God,  and  whose  prayers  I  believe  are  acceptable,  but 
not  tell  the  dearest  friend  they  have  on  earth  that  there  is 
tel  of  supply  open  between  the  Throne  and  their  needy  souls, 
ire  men  who  are  conscious  of  their  delinquencies,  who  are 
us  of  their  weaknesses  and  their  wickednesses,  who  are  hum- 
ithin  themselves,  who  confess  their  faults  before  God,  who 
these  things,  who  live  in  the  shadow  of  the  life  to  come,  and 
vardly  experience  something  of  spirituality,  but  who  never 
know  that  I  am  unworthy  ;  I  know  that  I  am  sinful ;  I  know 
s  the  graccof  God  that  is  helping  me."  There  are  men  who 
lo  believe  that  their  souls  are  pardoned,  who  really  believe 
the  foot  of  the  cross  they  have  felt  the  cleansing  blood  of 
Mit,  who  really  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  related  intimately 
i,  but  who  do  not  avow  his  name,  and  are  not  anywhere 
as  his  children.  They  wear  the  crown  immortal ;  but  it  casts 
Light ;  and  no  one  knows  that  they  wear  it. 
r,  why  should  there  be  men  who  come  to  a  conviction  of  the 
nd  of  its  moral  bearings,  and  stand  still  ?  Why  should  men 
many  of  the  chief  rulers  of  the  synagogue,  who  believed  in 
but  would  not  confess  him  ?  Why  should  there  be  so  many 
lieve  in  the  divinity  and  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but 

II  not  acknowledge  him  ? 

re  are  many  who  I  suppose  are  kept  back  from  an  open 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  motives  which  are  mistaken, 
ieh  axe  not  so  unworthy  or  go  disgraceful    There  are  many 
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who  are  kept  back,  I  verily  believe,  by  an  QToeedmgly  sensithe  m* 
science,  acting  in  directions  of  false  doetrine  or  false  informs*** 
There  are,  for  instance,  persons  who  think  that  a  Christian  life  ill 
thing  go  different  from  what  it  really  is,  that  it  would  be  a  frhftj 
for  them  to  say,  "I  am  a  Christian."  Their  education  has  led  thai 
to  believe  that  no  man  ia  a  Christian  who  has  not  been  brag)* 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  with  an  outbreaking,  impetuous  experience. 

There  are  certain  lands  of  goods  that  men  will  not  bay  unlen 
they  have  a  given  trade-mark.  They  look  for  that,  and  if  they  find 
it  they  will  buy  the  goods;  and  if  they  cannot  find  it  they  will  not 
buy  them.  And  many  persons  think  that  Christian  experience  fcu 
a  trade-mark,  which  consists  in  first  being  plunged  down  into  dark- 
ness, and  then  bolted  up  into  the  light,  and  with  such  vivid  impmfr 
iveness  that  one  can  almost  remember,  by  the  clock,  the  minute  sod 
the  second  when  the  event  took  place. 

A  man  says,  "  Such  a  person,  when  he  was  converted,  ym 
at  first  swept  like  a  meteor  into  a  gulf  of  despair,  and  thai  dnt 
like  a  comet  into  the  realm  of  hope  and  peace  and  comfort;  hat  I 
never  had  any  experience  like  that ;  and  why  should  I  say  tint  I 
am  a  Christian  ?"  And  so  men's  consciences  stand  in  their  way.  H*J 
cannot  profess  to  be  Christians  because  they  have  not  gone  throsgji 
the  process  which  they  suppose  to  be  indispensable  to  a  genuine  v& 
version. 

Yet,  if  you  look  at  the  history  of  those  who  followed  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  if  you  look  at  the  history  of  the  apostles  and  other! 
who  became  Christ's  disciples,  you  shall  find  that  for  the  most  part 
they  had  no  such  out-breaking  and  up-breaking  experiences  as  those 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  They  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
Saviour,  and  into  personal  affiliation  with  him  and  with  his  work,  in 
an  even  quiet  way,  without  any  exact  recognition  of  the  time  when 
the  change  was  wrought. 

Where  one  is  brought  into  the  Christian  life  tumultuously, 
and  there  are  precise  marks  which  may  be  thus  noted,  I  do  not 
undervalue  them.  I  do  not  say  that  persons  who  are  converted  in 
an  uproarious  way  are  not  truly  converted.  But  I  do  say  that  per- 
sons who  have  a  sense  of  truth,  who  have  an  aspiration  for  that  which 
is  right,  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  however  gentle  their  ex- 
perience may  be,  have  a  right  to  call  themselves  Christ's  disciples, 
and  have  a  right  to-  live  openly  the  life  which  they  are  endeavoring 
to  live  secretly. 

Nothing  is  more  illusive,  and  nothing  is  more  difficult  to  man- 
age, than  a  conscience  illuminated  by  ideality,  or  imagination,  t* 
some  would  call  it — that  faculty  or  power  in  us  by  which  we  di* 
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cern  invisible  things,  and  by  which  our  conceptions  are  raised,  lifted, 
carried  up,  beautified,  glorified.  An  idealized  conscience  is  al- 
ways raising  the  conception  of  duty.  It  is  always  raising  the 
standard  of  right.  It  is  always  magnifying  things  so  that  when 
men  look  upon  the  best  of  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  measure 
them  by  an  idealized  standard,  the  difference  is  so  wide  between 
what  they  are  and  what  they  ought  to  be,  that  they  say  in  them- 
selves, "It  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  pretend  that  I  am  a 
Christian." 

A  painter  who  had  lived  in  the  provinces,  and  who  had  acquired 
some  little  reputation  in  his  own  neighborhood,  and  had  never  seen 
%  master's  picture,  went  to  Rome,  and  stood  before  the  works  of 
ritian  and  Raphael.  He  gazed  at  them  long  and  silently,  and  at 
ASt  he  said,  "  I,  too,  am  a  painter."  There  is  a  whole  history  in 
;hat.  He  had  been  painting  where  he  could  not  compare  himself 
with  anybody  else ;  and  now  his  feeling  of  aspiration  led  him  to  say 
ihis,  as  he  looked  upon  the  works  of  acknowledged  artists.  It 
ras  not  inconsistent  with  humility.  He  felt  that  the  artist  talent 
Fas  in  him,  too,  and  that  if  he  could  not  equal  those  pictures,  he 
jould  approach  toward  them.  And  he  said, "  If  those  men  arc  artists, 
hen  I  am  an  artist.  It  may  be  that  I  am  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale ; 
)ut  I  have  some  of  the  same  thing  in  me  which  there  is  in  them." 

And  so  there  are  men  who  have  in  them  impulses  that  are 
>owerfully  drawing  them  upward ;  they  have  an  honorable  ambi- 
ion ;  they  have  spiritual  etherealizations ;  their  sense  of  duty  is 
ranscendently  high ;  and  oh !  that  they  might  at  last  look  upon 
Christ  Jesus  in  such  a  way  that  they  should  see  in  themselves  some- 
hing  of  him,  here  and  there,  and  be  able  to  say,  "  Well,  I  am 
/hrist's  man — a  very  poor  one,  a  very  imperfect  one,  but  never- 
heless  his." 

There  are  many  persons  kept  back  from  an  open  Christian  life 
)r  months  and  years,  and  sometimes  during  their  whole  lives,  who 
ny,  "  How  can  I  go  into  the  Church,  and  profess  my  faith  in  that 
mg  and  intricate  scheme  of  doctrines  ?  I  cannot."  "  Oh  !  but," 
eoplc  say  to  them,  "  it  is  not  understood  that  you  profess  these 
bings.  They  are  for  the  ministers."  "Yet,  they  say,  it  is  gen- 
rally  understood  that  the  members  assent  to  them,  and  people  will 
[link  that  I  believe  them  when  I  do  not;  and  I  cannot  give  my  as- 
?nt  to  such  doctrines.  I  am  profoundly  conscious  of  the  sinfulness 
f  my  nature ;  I  am  profoundly  conscious  of  my  need  of  grace  and 
>ve  and  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  I  am  willing  to  live  accord- 
ig  to  his  wish;  I  would  be  willing  to  say  that  much,  but  I 
annot  go  beyond  that." 


f   ft 
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Brethren,  the  church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ought  to  %•• 
largely  made,  it  ought  to  be  organised  in  such  a  way,  that  any  m 
that  wants  to  follow  Christ  can,  without  violating  its  letter  or  it 
spirit,  come  in  and  say,  u  I  am  Christ's  for  life  and  death."  Tb 
church  ought  not  to  be  burdened  with  such  doctrines,  and  dog— 
and  complicated  governments  that  men  should  be  oompelledtoitu 
outside  of  it  all  their  life  long,  saying,  "I  desire  to  follow  Gtat 
but  I  dare  not  take  upon  myself  the  avowal  of  such  a  ritual  of  fe 
liefs  as  the  church  prescribes."  Following  Christ  is  a  life-work,  ni 
not  at  first  a  philosophical  work — though  that  may  oome  afterwari 

There  are  many  who  wish  to  live  Christianly,  but  who  do  sti 
wish  to  be  held  responsible  according  to  the  Christian  stsndari 
There  are  a  great  many  who  look  at  the  way  in  which  church  iw 
bers  live,  and  criticise  them  severely  (a  thing  which  is  not  Vwy 
amiable),  saying,  "I  endeavor  in  every  part  of  my  life  to  conform  to 
Christian  morals ;  I  try  to  govern  my  tongue;  I  try  to  control «J 
temper;  I  try  to  conduct  my  business  aooording  to  the  belt  Bgfcfc 
that  I  can  get ;  I  try  to  regulate  my  life  as  I  think  a  Christian  MB 
ought  to;  and  I  try  to  bring  my  children  up  after  the  highest  model*1 
I  say  to  them,  Why  not  add  to  that,  "  Christ  is  my  model,  sad  I 
live  by  feith  of  the  Son  of  God,"  for  the  comfort  of  those  sranl 
about  you  ?  They  say,  ttI  do  not  feel  that  I  could  take  on  aaysdf 
the  6pcn  responsibility."  These  are  men  that  make  secret  msniag* 
with  Christ. 

There  have  been  princes  who,  for  reasons  of  State,  did  not  dare 
to  openly  follow  their  real  affection,  but  secretly  married  them- 
selves to  the  women  whom  their  hearts  loved.  Thev entered  into  the 
marriage  relation,  but  never  avowed  it.  They  wanted  the  comfort 
of  heart  which  came  from  that  relation,  but  they  kept  it  secret,  be- 
cause thev  did  not  want  to  stand  before  the  State  and  be  condemned' 
as  having  formed  a  mesalliance. 

There  are  many  who  want  to  have  a  secret  alliance  with  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  who  want  to  have  all  the  sympathy  and  succor 
in <X  benedictions  which  come  from  faith  in  him ;  but  who  do  not 
want  to  avow  it  openly,  because  they  do  not  choose  to  stand  before 
men  committed  to  all  that  Christianity  is  popularly  supposed  to  im- 
ply. Sometimes  men  give  this  a  better  name  than  I  do ;  but  where 
men  are  living,  or  trying  to  live,  a  Christian  life,  I  think  they  ought 
honestly  to  say,  "  I  am  living  tjiis  life,  so  for  as  I  am  living  it  at  all,* 
by  the  faith  and  help  of  the  Son  of  God." 

Then  there  are  many  who  are  kept  back  from  following  their 
convictions  of  duty,  and  living  an  open  life  of  Christian  faith,  hj 
affection — not  affection  to  God,  but  affection  to  their  friends.   There 
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nany  a  loving  woman  who  is  secretly  living  a  Chri&tiah  life,  but 
to  is  waiting  before  she  makes  an  avowal  of  her  faith,  until  she 
i  bring  her  husband  with  her.  There  is  many  a  woman  who  is 
1  of  prayer,  and  full  of  faith,  and  full  of  the  purest  Christian 
rtues,  but  all  of  whose  household — her  father,  her  mother,  her 
others  and  sisters — all  with  whom  she  stands  connected — are  op- 
sed  to  her.  And  her  heart  is  rent.  She  cannot  endure  to  sep- 
ate  herself  from  them  as  she  feels  that  she  will  be  obliged  to  if 
e  publicly  joins  herself  to  the  people  of  God.  It  would  require  a 
eat  deal  of  heroism  for  one  thus  situated  to  do  it.     I  can  conceive 

one  who  has  been  brought  up  shrinkingly,  exquisitely  sensitive, 
10  has  formed  unfortunate  alliances,  and  who  has  twined  her  heart 
out  those  who  do  not  sympathize  with  her  in  her  religious  aspira- 
ras,  and  finds  it  hard  to  rise  up  and  break  away  from  them 
,  and  make  known  to  the  world  that  she  is  Christ's,  engaging 
lively  and  earnestly  in  duties  which  separate  between  them  and 
r.  This  is  indeed  taking  up  the  cross.  There  are  many  that 
aid  die  with  fewer  pangs  than  they  could  live  and  let  it  be  known 
at  they  were  Christians.  And  yet  Christ  says,  "  He  that  will  not 
nfess  me  before  men  I  will  not  confess  before  God." 

u  If  you  do  not  love  me  enough  to  have  it  known,"  a  suitor 
:ght  well  say,  "  then  you  do  not  love  me  enough  to  have  me." 
id  Christ  says  in  substance,  "  If  you  do  not  love  me  enough  to 
ice  me  first,  and  in  preference  to  all  other  things,  then  your  love  is 
t  a  'fit  mate  for  mine."  And  yet,  many  persons  are  held  back 
>m  an  open  and  devout  Christian  life  by  the  sweetest  affections, 
;t  affections  that  are  drawing  the  wrong  way. 

There  are  many  sympathetic  natures  that  take  their  shape  and 
rection  in  life  very  much  from  those  who  are  around  them — men 
at  are  not  only  to  be  blamed,  but  also  much  to  be  pitied. 

If  you  stand  a  bar  of  iron  in  heat  like  that  of  yesterday  or  to- 
y,  it  expands,  but  not  to  a  degree  that  will  be  appreciable  to  the 
oses.  If,  however,  you  put  alongside  of  it  a  thermometer,  how 
b  expanding  mercury  goes  driving  up  the  tube !  How  marked 
d  apparent  are  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  mercury ! 
iring  the  night,  the  iron  bar  contracts  again  ;  but  the  contraction 
bo  gradual  and  so  small  that  no  one  can  see  it.  The  mercury  in 
B  thermometer,  on  the  other  hand,  goes  down,  and  goes  down  in 
ch  a  way  that  everybody  who  looks  on  can  see  that  it  moves. 

Now,  all  persons  who  are  converted  are  affected.  Some  are  as 
isitive  to  influences  that  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them  as  the 
ermometer  is  to  heat  and  cold ;  and  they  rise  and  fall  all  the  time. 
ley  are  constantly  warped  and  biased.     As  the  musical  instrument 
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is  played  upon  by  tho  hand  of  the  musician,  so  they  nn-  played  np« 
anil    hindered    by  sympathetic  influences.     They  would,  if,  fortn* 

ately  for  them  there  was  any  current  setting  toward  the  r "M 

of  their  faith,  be  swept  on  by  it ;  but  if  it  wen-  necessary  tor  tlum 
to  go  forth  alone,  as  often  as  tliey  stepped  nut  they  would  be  drawn 
back  again.  If  their  purpose  is  fresh  in  the  morning,  it  Aba  btflnl 
i veiling.  If  on  the  Sabbath  day  they  are  persuaded,  before  th( 
s  passed  they  are  unporsuaded.     Their  heart  is  like  a  b:iy  of 

e  sea,  into  which  the  tide  runs,  and  out  of  whioh  it  runs  aipuu, 
alternately,  forever  vacillating,  forever  changing. 

To  these  muat  be  added  those  who  are  affected  by  the  love  of 
',  the  instinct  of  sell- interest,  and  those  ten  thousand  soeiil 
B5M  whioh  interfere  with  the  clarity  of  a  man's  judgment,  [lie 
wisdom  of  bis  purposes,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  sell-devotion.  M 
ihese  elements  are  working  on  men,  and  holding  them  back,  so  that 
■e  hundreds  and  thousands  who  stand  for  years  without 
having  that  royal  Name  associated  with  them — men  who  are  not  f»f 
FOB  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  who  aie  secretly  attempting  to  live* 
Christian  life 

There  are  in  this  congregation  a  great  many  men  of  that  kind- 
men  whose  convictions  need  nothing;  men  whose  judgments  are 
*  n  indent!  y  clear;  men  whose  hearts  are  on  the  side  of  the  truth  and 
of  the  Christian  church,  but  who  have  not  openly  espoused  tin 
cause  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  There  are  many  times  in  which 
they  accept  the  Saviour ;  there  are  many  times  when  they  conunuiie 
with  Jesus  ;  there  are  many  times  when  they  are  conscious  of  hiv- 
ing Christian  experiences;  but  they  do  not  rise  up,  and  come  out 
boldly,  and  put  their  names  on  the  roll  of  Christ's  followers,  and 
range  themselves  under  his  banner,  and  own  him  as  the  Captain  uf 
their  salvation. 

In  view  of  this  exposition,  I  remark,  first,  that  there  are  many 
persons  who  have  a  large  treasure,  a  vast  mine  of  wealth,  within 
them,  of  which  they  are  themselves  scarcely  conscious,  and  which 
they  certainly  never  improve  to  any  such  extent  as  it  might  be  im- 
proved. I  think  that  now  there  are  mauv  persons  out  of  the  church 
who  are  as  good  or  better  than  many  that  are  in  it.  I  think  there 
are  many  persons  who  do  not  believe  themselves  Christians,  who  »re 
better  than  many  who  do  believe  themselves  Christians.  And  I  think 
they  are  culpable  for  their  indiscreet  conservatism.  The  character 
of  their  inward  experience  indicates  that  they  are  living  a  life  of 
faith  ;  and  frequently  they  stand  much  higher  in  their  Christian  at- 
tainments than  many  who  are  ostentatiously  Christians.  Now  it  i' 
their  business  to  let  the  source  of  those  attainments  be  known- 
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There  are  many  men  in  whose  souls  is  a  spark  of  the  divine  nature ; 
bat  they  never  bring  it  oat  and  let  it  shine.  It  lies  hidden  away  in 
them,  and  nobody  except  themselves  knows  that  it  is  there.  There 
are  many  men  deep  down  in  whose  natures,  under  all  their  manifold 
imperfections,  is  a  point  and  center  of  palpitating  love  and  faith ; 
and  oh,  that  they  would  uncover  it  and  let  the  light  of  God's  coun- 
tenance illumine  it !  There  are  many  persons  who  are  living  Chris- 
tian lives  under  difficult  circumstances,  who  ought  to  come  out  and 
say,  "  I  am  a  Christian,  and  I  wish  to  join  the  company  of  those 
who  are  going  to  heaven." 

One  of  the  most  favorite  pears  in  the  market  is  the  D aches se 
i  'AngouHme,  which  was  a  wilding  and  grew  in  a  hedge,  and  was  a 
bedge  plant,  until  one  day  the  proprietor,  going  to  visit  his  pro- 
vincial farm,  saw  the  fruit,  and  tasted  it,  and  was  delighted  with 
it.  So  he  determined  to  transplant  it;  and  he  cleared  away  the 
bedge,  took  it  up,  carried  it  into  his  garden,  and  cultivated  it.  The 
result  was  that  it  became  almost  the  pear  of  the  world.  And  it  was 
fitting  that,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  bloom  and  bear  its  luscious 
fruit  in  obscurity,  it  should  have  been  brought  into  the  garden 
irhere  it  could  be  seen,  and  where  its  fruit  could  be  enjoyed. 

I  think  there  are  magnificent  fruit-trees  growing  in  hedges  yet, 
irhich  might  well  be  taken  out  and  put  where  there  is  a  better  soil 
ind  a  better  exposure,  so  that  they  might  spread  their  branches  un- 
checked by  surrounding  growths.  There  are  many  persons  in  so- 
siety  who  have  gone  under  the  influence  of  secondary  and  lower 
feelings  so  long,  that  there  has  a  kind  of  crust  formed  over  their  real 
character,  which  hides  it.  There  are  people  of  all  degrees  and  classes 
>f  goodness  and  badness,  but  nobody  is  perfect.  And  among  these 
.here  is  a  very  large  class  whose  outside  is  bad,  and  whose  inside  is 
rood.  Like  chestnuts,  they  are  hard  to  deal  with,  but  are  excellent 
when  they  are  out  of  the  burr.  There  are  many  persons  whose  ex- 
ernal  life,  whose  practical  life,  whose  life  in  the  school  in  which  they 
lave  been  brought  up,  and  in  the  career  which  they  have  followed,  is 
ustly  damnable,  but  in  whom,  after  all,  there  are  sweet  dispositions, 
ind  who  really  are  .actuated  by  an  internal  sense  of  honor  and  man- 
iness.  These  better  traits  have  not  been  discovered,  and  brought 
rat  and  developed ;  but  they  are  in  them.'  And  if  there  could  be 
ome  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  them  which  should  lead  them 
o  break  through  the  outer  crust  which  envelops  them ;  if  that 
ould  be  brought  out  which  lies  slumbering  in  them ;  if  their 
aoral  consciousness,  where  their  true  manhood  resides,  could  be 
wrought  into  vigorous  exercise,  they  would  be  transformed  almost 
a  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
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I  hello ve  that  among  hail  men  (ami  there  are  a  great  many  W 
meii)  thorn  are  not  a  few  that  have  the  capacity  of  being  very  g<>™|, 
if  somebody  would  lake  them  by  the  hand,  and  say  to  them,  "Tel 
are  carrying  immortal  treasures  in  yon,  but  *  little  fcatow  tin*  W 
faou;  anil  if  God's  grace  could  but  set  on  fire  your  better  nstiin- 
which  lies  hidden  beneath  an  unlovely  exterior,  it  would  give  forlli 
*  light  which  would  guide  you  to  the  very  land  of  im mortality." 

Are  i here  not  some  here  who  swear,  and  are  careless  about  thr 
,  Sabbath,  and  arc  not  altogether  particular  about  their  companion 
bat  who  find  themselves  bound  by  rigorous  conceptions  of  purisonil 
honor  and  personal  duty,  of  truth  and  fidelity,  and  who,  in  the  hour 
Of -trial,  when  sickness  comes  imo  the  neighborhood,  are  ready  to 
lay  down  their  life  for  the  sake  of  other*,  and  who  cannot  flniaft  B 
■H6  persons  persecuted,  and  will  stand  between  the  victim  and  his 
oppressor,  and  will  go  out  of  their  way  to  help  a  disciple  of  Christ? 
I  believe  there  are  many  men  who  seem  externally  bad,  but  wlu>  srv 
internally  good.  I  believe  that  in  many  men  whom  we  call  bad, 
there  is  an  intrinsic  nature  which,  if  it  could  he  touched  by  At  6« 
of  heavenly  love,  would  consume  all  this  outwardness  which  ainmb 
in  the  way  of  their  higher  development,  so  that  they  would  ciime 
ont  into  the  blessedness  of  a  Christian  life. 

Are  there  not  some  in  this  congregation  who  are  wearing  tb« 
rteol  armor  of  the  world,  but  who  carry  inside  a  great  heart,  a  Iw&f 
conscience,  a  real  contempt  for  shams,  and  intense  longings  for 
righteousness  ?  Are  there  not  mi-u  before  me  who  wish  they  were 
Christians,  and  who  long  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  although  they 
know  that  they  are  in  the  kingdom  of  Satan  ? 

To  such  I  speak  to-day.  You  believe  in  the  Lord  Jeans  Christ 
Carry  your  belief  into  action.  Profess  his  name.  Range  yourselves 
with  his  followers. 

Finally,  I  think  there  are  many  persons  who,  for  want  of  open- 
ness and  publicity,  for  want  of  declaration,  for  want  of  freedom  and 
active  exercise  in  a  Christian  life,  are  losing  not  only  the  best 
developments  of  Christian  feeling  in  themselves,  but  their  best  op- 
portunities to  pay  honor  to  Him  whose  name  is  above  every  name. 

"  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  It  is  very  pleasant, 
when  a  man  has  done  well,  to  have  some  one  whom  he  honors  tell 
him  so  ;  and  yet  there  is  something  which  is  sweeter  than  that. 
When  yon  have  been  beholden  to  a  man  ;  when  a  man  has  written 
things  that  it  has  done  you  good  to  read ;  when  you  are  consciously 
lifted  into  a  life  of  greater  purity  and  manliness  and  usefulness  by 
some  teacher  or  friend,  to  be  able  to  express  yonr  obligation  to  your 
benefactor  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  grateful  of  all  experiences. 
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I  never  see  Dr.  Lieber  of  New  York  that  I  do  not  want  to  go 
and  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  say,  "  I  thank  you."  I  read  his  books 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  they  laid  the  foundation  for  half  that  I  know 
in  respect  to  political  economy — though  unfortunately  that  is  not 
much.  I  never  see  him  that  I  do  not  have  a  grateful  sense  of  what 
I  owe  him.  I  would  go  to  Europe  to  express  my  thanks  to  some 
men.  I  would  go,  a  pilgrim,  to  Europe,  if  I  might  help  some  men 
who  are  in  the  frgor  of  poverty,  but  who  deserve  better  things  in 
the  world  than  others  who  are  rolling  in  wealth. 

And  how  should  we  feel  toward  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  has 
created  summer  about  us  ?  Jesus,  the  name  above  every  name,  has 
cheered  us,  inspired  our  hope,  and  been  our  guide  through  this 
stormy  life  ;  and  how  ought  we  to  feel  in  respect  to  him  ?  Is  it 
right  to  receive  everything  from  Christ,  and  then  to  hide  your 
honor  and  your  praise  of  him  ?  Is  it  right  to  have  every  part  of 
your  life  blessed  by  the  love  of  Christ,  and  never  say  one  word  of 
that  love  to  men  ?  Fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  is  it  right  for 
you  to  feel  that  there  is  a  golden  cord  of  hope  that  runs  from  your 
heart  up  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  yet  be  unwilling  to  be  known  as 
the  lovers  and  the  trusters  of  the  blessed  Saviour  ? 

I  beseech  of  you,  if  there  be  those  who  love  Christ,  who  believe 
in  him,  do  not  linger  any  longer.  Rise  up,  overleap  the  barriers, 
come  forth,  and  say,  u  I  am  the  Lord's,  and  he  is  mine.'*  Be  glad 
that  men  look  upon  you  and  say,  "  He  is  a  Christian" ;  and  then 
live  bo  that  men  shall  honor  Him  whose  life  in  you  is  being  devel- 
oped day  by  day. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON 

We  are  glad  to  be  brought  home  again.   We  are  glad  for  this  day  of  rest 
that  separates  between  caret  and  trouble*,  and  gives  na  hour*  of  tweet  is- 
leate  In  which  we  can  look  upward  and  look  backward  and  look  forward  tad 
behold  thy  providence,  and  thine  own  self,  and  ourselves.  In  the  light  of  tat 
better  world.    We  thank  thee  for  all  the  hope  that  we  hare  of  immortality. 
We  thank  thee  that  the  care  of  life,  and  its  rudett  experiences,  are  softened 
by  the  thought  of  that  life  which  It  to  ootne.    If  we  triumph  here,  how  glo- 
rious shall  be  our  rest  there!    If  now  we  are  prettcd  by  the  battle,  and  stem 
approaching  to  defeat,  we  know  that  they  that  are  for  ut  are  more  ami 
mightier  than  they  that  are  against  us,  and  that  by  faith  we  shall  overcoat 
even  the  last  enemy,  Death.    Yea;  when  in  the  hour  that  heart  and  tab 
shall  fall,  we  are  despoiled,  and  carried  away  captive,  and  hidden  from  tat 
sight  of  men,  and  corruption  seems  to  bare  triumphed—then,  in  the  hour  of 
earthly  defeat,  we  still  shall  be  conquerors,  and  more  than  oonqaeron, 
through  Him  that  loved  us.    In  that  hope  of  the  future  lies  the  Joy  of  oar 
present.    All  that  Is  tweet  and  pleasant  In  life*  and  belongs  to  it,  and  la  at 
wise  takes  hold  of  thee  and  of  the  life  to  oome.  Is  perishable.    AH  eartalr 
fountains  which  give  ut  drink  leave  thirst  with  each  drinking;  end  all 
earthly  food  only  prepares  the  way  for  another  and  a  higher  kind  of  food. 
From  thine  hand  oomes  the  water  of  life  that  quenches  thirst;  andiron 
thee  comet  that  bread  whloh  satisfies  hunger  forevermore.   And  In  the  hops 
of  that  glorious  life,  and  Its  banquet;  in  the  hope  of  that  blessed  meeting 
where  all  infirmity  is  gone,  and  all  possibility  of  evil  Is  ended,  and  all  sn 
united  again  that  are  separated  on  earth,  and  all  inequalities  are  rounded 
up  Into  a  glorious  perfeotneas  of  divine  nature— In  the  hope  of  the  lift  to 
oome,  how  easy  It  Is  to.  bear  the  drudgeries  of  this  life,  and  all  its  chafes,  tod 
Its  fevers,  and  Its  cares,  and  its  burdens  I    It  It  thou  that  by  these  hopes  dost 
quicken  us,  to  endure  our  present  ill,  in  the  oertaluty  that  out  of  it  sbsll 
oome  blessings  innumerable— joys  from  tears;  and  songs  from  sighs ;  sod 
victory  from  defeat;  and  rest  from  labor;  and  everlasting  life  from  death 
itself.    To  thee,  O  Lord  Jesus  I  we  owe  these  precious  promises  and  hopes. 
And  to  thee,  this  morning,  we  give  ascriptions  of  praise.    Every  knee  doih 
bow,  and  every  tongue  doth  confess  that  thou  art  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father. 

And  now  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  work  in  every  heart,  this 
morning.  According  to  thine  own  sovereign  pleasure,  out  of  thy  goodness 
and  mercy,  und  according  to  thy  wisdom  and  thine  insight,  do  for  us  tbst 
which  we  need.  We  pray  for  strength,  and  we  pray  for  all  those  graces  of 
the  Spirit  by  which  we  are  to  live.  And  we  pray  that  we  may  have  minis- 
tered to  us  to-day,  such  views  of  truth  as  shall  quicken  us  in  the  duties  of  * 
life. 

And  draw  near  to  those  that  need  thee  this  morning.  By  the  exercise  of 
thy  providence  thou  art  training  thy  people,  and  art  not  explaining  the 
reason  of  what  thou  art  doing.  Thou  art  saying  to  them,  "Ye  know  not 
now  what  1  do,  but  ye  shall  know  hereafter."  We  would  remit  to  the  dis- 
closure of  the  hereafter  the  mystery  of  the  present  life,  rather  than  spend 
our  time  in  seeking  to  find  out  God,  who  cannot  be  found  out  to  perfection. 

We  pray,  O  God,  that  thou  wilt  draw  near  to  those  on  whom  thou  bast 
laid  thy  hand.  Let  them  feel  that  it  is  God,  and  that  his  touch  it  full  of 
kindness  and  of  mercy  even  when  it  brings  pain. 

Be  near  to  those  that  ore  in  great  sorrows  and  afflictions,  andoomfort 
them.  Be  near  to  any  that  feel  themselves  left  alone.  Be  near  to  those 
whose  burdens  peom  greater  than  they  can  bear,  and  whose  hearts  from  day 
to  day  are  full  of  poignant  suffering.    Lord,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  guide 
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hem,  and  that  thou  wilt  give  them  to  grateful  a  sense  of  thy  preseuoe,  and 
»f  thy  sure  providence  in  them  and  upon  them,  that  they  may  rest.  Oh ! 
nay  there  be  many  hearts  that  to-day  shall  do  as  children  do  who  flee  from 
he  face  of  those  that  hurt  them,  and  with  wild  outcry  of  alarm  rush  to 
heir  parents,  and  hide  themselves  in  their  bosom,  and  forget  their  troubles 
ind  fears  and  tears.  Open  thine  arms  for  the  oppressed  ones.  Let  thy  heart 
>e  a  refuge  for  thy  people  to-day ;  and  out  of  cares,  out  of  fear,  out  of  an- 
piish,  out  01  bereavements,  and  out  of  the  oppressions  of  this  world,  may 
hey  be  able  to  flee  and  find  rest  in  the  arms  and  in  the  bosom  of  their  God. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  awaken  in  hearts  so  rescued  and 
«lea«ed  a  more  gracious  faith  in  thee;  a  more  abiding  confidence  ia  thy 
treseuoe,  and  in  thine  helpfulness.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  it  may  be 
osier,  from  the  tbiugs  which  they  have  suffered,  and  from  the  things  which 
hey  have  experienced  in  release  from  suffering,  to  trust  God  in  days  to 
iome.  How  often  shall  we  tread  the  same  road,  fearing,  and  rescued,  only 
o  fear  again  1  When,  at  last,  shall  we  run  to  cast  our  care  on  thee,  and  not 
ake  it  bock  again  ?  When  shall  we  know  the  peace  that  pnsseth  all  under- 
taking, which  God  gives,  and  which  the  world  cannot  take  away?  Bring 
nto  this  secret  experience  of  thine  own  life  the  lives  of  thy  dear  people  to- 
lay.  And  bless  to  them  the  memories  of  the  past.  Sanctify  to  them  the 
nanifold  experiences  of  their  lives.  And  may  they  be  able  to-day,  in  the 
felines*  of  their  trust  in  God,  to  look  upon  all  that  is  dearest  to  them,  and 
ay.  Tby  will,  O  Lord,  be  done. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  all  who  have  come  th}s  morning  with  hearts  full 
>f  love  and  gratitude  for  unexpected  favors,  for  gracious  deliverances,  for 
nercies  iu  ^e*  measure,  of  wbioh  they  are  tenderly  conscious,  may  have 
icoee*  to  thee,  that  they  may  pour  out  their  thanksgiving  and  praise,  and 
hat  they  may  Isel  that  God  is  in  them  and  over  them,  and  that  he  rejoice* 

«♦•  joy  of  bis  people, 

^jiU  we  prwy  for  any  that  are  to-day  strangers  among  us.  We  beseech  of 
nee  that  by  the  P.oly  Ghost  their  hearts  may  grow  into  such  communion 
with  God  and  his  people  that  they  shall  have  found  here  a  home  for  the  soul. 
Hay  the  house  of  Clod  be  to  them  a  very  place  of  rest. 

We  pray  that  tnou  wilt  go  with  the  thoughts  of  those  who  wander  after 
iheir  beloved ;  who  are  separated  from  those  that  are  dearest  to  them  on 
Murtb.  Some  search  for  their  beloved  upon  the  seas.  Grant  that  a  ble^in^ 
nay  come  upon  all  those  that  are  on  the  great  waters.  Some  search  for 
heir  loved  ones  afar  off  in  other  lands.  Grant  that  ihy  blessing  may  be 
twlfter  than  their  thoughts.  Some  seek  for  their  own  in  distant  parts  of 
>ur  own  laud.  Aud  some  mourn  when  they  think  of  those  who  are  separa- 
«d  from  them  in  evil  ways,  and  with  wicked  companions.  And  we  pray 
ihat  thy  mercies  may  go  forth  in  answer  to  their  supplication  to-day.  Ohf 
;hat  the  cries  of  parents  for  their  children  might  be  heard;  and  that  the 
;ears  and  prayers  of  children  for  their  parents  might  bring  them  together 
n  blessed  union  in  Christ  Jesus !  Ob,  that  those  who  are  separated  from 
»ch  other  might  see  eye  to  eye  again,  and  hands  clasp  hands  in  inseparable 
Ttendships!  Oh,  that  those  who  are  burdened,  and  who  are  walking  in  a 
Tying  way,  might  to-day  put  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  heart  to  heart,  and 
itand  in  the  fullness  of  the  blessings  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! 

And  so  we  pray  that  this  may  be  a  bouse  of  deliverance;  a  house  of  bless- 
ng;  a  house  of  joy,  to-day.  And  be  thou  in  the  midst  of  tby  people,  to 
nake  this  day  a  jubilee  to  them.  And  we  pi  ay  that  those  who  arc  *tand- 
ne/ apart,  and  looking  on  wistfully,  and  marveling  what  these  experiences 
nt* an,  may  bear  the  voice  of  God  jailing  to  them.  Are  they  not  also  chil- 
Iren  of  tb«  Lord  ?  Are  not  they,  too,  to  be  sanctified  by  the  precious  Hood 
>f  Jesus  Christ?    Oh,  that  all  to-day  might  realize  their  portion  in  Cbiist ; 
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that  all  might  rise  up  and  go  borne.  Though  they  be  sinful;  though  Chey 
are  not  able  yet  to  break  off  from  their  sins  by  their  own  strength*  may  they 
ory  oat  to  thee.  As  suppliants  by  the  wayside,  desiring  to  be  healed  of 
their  blindness,  called,  and  oalled  again  ta  thee,  and  would  not  be  stopped 
by  those  that  rebuked  them,  so  may  thy  affltoted  ones  ory  out  onto  thee. 
And  so  do  thou  stand  and  oommand  them  to  oome.  And  wilt  thou  tones 
their  eyes  that  they  may  see.   And  seeing,  may  they  behold  thee. 

We  pray  for  all  those  who  are  in  our  midst  laboring  for  the  young,  and 
for  the  wandering,  and  for  the  neglected.  We  pray  tqtr  all  classes  and  eon* 
ditions  of  men.  May  they  work  with  more  lore  and  more  patience  and 
more  and  more  wisdom,  and  with  the  futtness  of  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

We  pray  for  all  our  land.  We  pray  for  all  the  churches  that  are  estab- 
lished therein.  We  pray  for  all  schools  and  academies  and  colleges.  Ws 
pray  that  they  may  send  forth  alight  that  shall  drive  away  darkness  and 
superstition.  We  pray  for  the  neglected,  for  the  ignorant,  for  those  that 
are  struggling  toward  newly  created  manhood.  May  they  be  found,  sad 
helped,  and  raised  to  the  estate  and  the  blessedness  of  Christian  manhood. 

Look  upon  the  nations  of  l  he  earth.  Behold  their  sufferings.  Behold  bow 
men  rise  up  against  men,  and  nation  against  nation,  and  are  dashed  together 
as  the  waves  of  the  sea.  When  shall  the  storms  of  human  passion  cease?  0a> 
when  shall  oome  those-  days  of  promised  deliverance,  those  days  of  Jessies 
and  of  truth  and  o£  love,  which  hare  been  so  long  predicted  in  thy  word,  bat 
which  bang  like  the  stars  afar  off,  shining,  but  siring  no  warmth.  Lord  Jess* 
bless  the  nation  a.  Flty  them,  and  let  blood  cease  to  flow.  Draw  back  thtoe 
v-  *  in  whioTi  tho  cup  of  mixture  Is.  Oh  I  let  the  day  of  thy  wrath  eeesa 
--  at  up  thy  sword,  most  merciful  One,  and  ride  forth  m  peace  upon  all  the 
earth.  And  let  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  become,  at  last,  the  kingdoms  of 
our  Lord  Jeses  Christ. 

And  to  ttie  father,  the  8on,  and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  praises  evernwre. 
Amen* 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  make  us  more  courageous  of  things 
that  are  right,  and  more  fearful  of  things  that  are  wrong.  Help  us  to  live 
more  for  the  things  invisible,  and  less  for  the  noisy  world  that  obtrudes 
itself  every  day  upon  our  senses.  Help  us  to  be  faithful  in  this  world.  And 
since  wo  are  in  ttie  body,  and  upon  this  solid  earth,  and  must  know  tbe 
experiences  that  belong  to  human  nature,  which  thou  thyself  didst  meet, 
grant  that  we  may  be  faithful  in  all  our  duties  one  toward  another;  in  all 
our  duties  toward  the  8tate;  in  all  our  duties  toward  our  business  ssd 
toward  things  that  shall  perish  in  the  using.  Oh!  suffer  us  not  to  he  led 
into  capt  i vity  by  this  outward  life.  May  there  l>e  powers  within  and  upon 
every  one  that  shall  hold  bim  in  restraint.  May  there  be  a  divine  influenoe 
that  shall  keep  bright  our  hope,  our  faith,  our  love,  and  our  aspirations. 
May  we  live  inwardly  for  God  and  for  Christ.  And  so  may  we  live  that,  at 
last,  when  tbe  body  shall  unclasp,  that  when  at  last  those  things  which  biad 
lis  and  confine  us  shall  fall  away,  we  may  blcssom,  and  all  heaven  rejoice 
in  the  fragrance  of  that  love  which  Christ  hath  brought  to  the  souL  And 
to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise  forever  and  forever.   Amen, 


TRUTHFULNESS. 


M  lAe  not  one  to  another,  seeing  that  ye  have  put  off  the  old  man  with 
lia  deeds ;  and  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge 
liter  the  image  of  him  that  created  him."— Col.  III.,  9, 10. 


Ton  will  observe  that  the  apostle  speaks  of  falsehood,  or  lying, 
a  trait  belonging  to  u  the  old  man,"  or  animal  nature ;  and  that  in 
the  new  character,  the  true  manhood,  which  it  was  the  purpose  of 
Christ  to  produce  in  the  world,  it  is  not  to  be  found. 

I  propose  to  speak  familiarly  to  you,  to-night,  on  the  subject  of 
Idea  and  JFalsefioods. 

There  are  a  thousand  casuistical  questions  which  have  come  up 
for  discussion,  as  to  what  is  true  and  what  is  false,  and  as  to  what 
one  should  do  in  this  and  that  direction,  or  in  such  and  such  exigences 
— questions  that  are  not  without  interest,  and  that  it  would  be 
profitable  to  discuss ;  but  I  propose,  to-night,  not  to  speak  upon 
them,  but  to  speak  upon  the  whole  subject  of  the  effect  of  falseness 
or  untruth  on  a  man's  character. 

The  origin  of  falsehood,  I  suppose,  in  the  first  instance,  is  weak- 
ness. I  apprehend  that  there  is  not  a  case  in  which,  at  first  there  is 
t  natural  love  of  untruth.  I  believe  that  all  mankind  prefer  truth. 
I  believe  that  even  those  who  do  not  employ  it  prefer  it.  I  believe 
that  there  is  an  element  of  truth-loving  among  even  bad  men.  That 
people  like  lies  is  no  evidence  that  they  do  not  like  the  truth ; 
because  it  is  quite  possible  for  one  person  to  like  moral  opposites — 
that  is,  to  approve  them ;  to  be  pleased  with  the  exhibition  of  them. 
In  the  animal  kingdom  we  find  that  to  weakness  is  joined,  for  self- 
protection,  a  power  of  concealment ;  a  certain  slyness,  or  cunning. 
Many  persons  are  able  to  preserve  life  in  the  presence  of  superior 
strength  only  by  the  exertion  of  some  false  appearance. 

When  we  rise  out  of  the  animal  kingdom  into  the  lower  forms  of 
human  life,  among  savages,  we  still  find  this  trait  We  find  that 
men  habitually  seek  to  defend  themselves  from  aggression  by  the 
use  of  concealment  and  falsehoods.  By  false  representations  they 
undertake  to  gain  advantages  which  they  are  not  able  to  compass 

Sunday  BvKimo,  June  11,  1871.  Lesson  :  Psa.  XXXI 17.,  Hymns  (Plymouth 
Collection) :  Nos.  MS,  619,  667. 
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by  the  direct  exertion  of  their  faculties  in  a  normal  way. 
is  particularly  the  case  where,  among  savage  people,  oppression 
reigns.  Men  attempt  to  conceal  their  property  by  falsifying.  Where 
the  hand  of  rapine  and  violence  threaten  to  destroy  men  and  their 
households,  they  think  it  perfectly  proper  to  set  their  pursuer  upon 
a  wrong  scent  by  an  untruth,  in  order  to  save  themselves  and  those 
that  are  dear  to  them.  This  they  inherit  from  their  animal  origin, 
or,  i  athcr,  it  is  that  part  of  them  which  is  animal.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
a  part  brought  along  and  introduced  into  the  lower  forme  of  human 
life  from  the  animal  economy. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  discuss  the  ethics  of  falsehood.  I  merel; 
say  that  while  its  purpose,  oftentimes,  is  humane,  and  while  there  siv 
many  coses  arising  under  circumstances  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  argue,  it  is  a  trait  which  is  developed  only  in  the  lc  wer  forms  and 
the  lower  conditions  of  life.  That  manhood  is  ver.  low  which 
attempts  to  compass  its  beneficent  ends  by  the  use  of  *5*s. 

We  hear  much  reproach  heaped  upon  the  slaves,  or  those  that 
recently  were  slaves,  on  account  of  their  dishonesty,  and  their  ad- 
diction to  falsehood ;  but  how  could  you  expect  anything  else?  Can 
you  disrobe  a  man  of  all  the  attributes  of  manhood,  and  he  stand 
and  smile,  and  take  it  contentedly  ?  Can  you  strip  a  man  of  ever; 
right  of  property,  and  every  right  of  citizenship,  and  he  not  attempt 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  make  compensation  to  himself  ?  Can  yon 
violate  in  a  man,  organically,  every  single  moral  nght  of  action,  and 
he  be  a  saint  all  the  time  in  your  presence,  ard  never  raake  use  o 
the  lower  attributes  of  his  nature  in  reprisal  ?  Why,  the  system  of 
doing  wrong  is  such  that  it  tends  to  dishonesty.  It  touches  the 
very  motive,  the  very  spring  of  the  lower  elements  of  human 
nature.  Men,  by  their  animal  instincts  attempt  to  compensate 
for  that  which  power  wrests  from  them.  And  although  there  may 
be  single  slaves  under  the  influence  of  Christian  truth,  who  will  !•» 
faithful,  honest,  and  true,  yet  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  have  a  mul- 
titude of  men  that  are  oppressed  yet  remain  truth-speaking  and 
honest.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things.  And  I  do  not  marvel 
that  there  is  so  much  falsifying  ;  I  only  marvel  that  there  is  so  little 
of  it. 

When  you  look  at  childhood,  you  see  that  right  over  again 
which  we  perceive  among  nations.  Children  are  but  the  beginnings 
airain  of  the  human  race.  And  in  children  deceit  is  not  a  natural 
trait.  Although  some  have,  constitutionally,  a  tendency  to  use  that 
instrument  more  than  others,  yet,  in  the  main,  it  is  an  instrument 
of  weakness  and  fear.  And  to  a  large  extent  children  copy  it  from 
the  example  of  those  who  are  above  them.  The  parents  have  learned 
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to  employ  falsehood  skillfully  and  dexterously;  but  the  children, 
not  having  learned  so  to  use  it,  go  about  it  awkwardly,  bunglingly ; 
and  the  parents  whip  their  children,  not  for  violating  truth  and  con- 
science,  but  for  doing  the  same  things  that  they  do  with  less  skill 
than  they  do  them.  Children  attempt  to  cover  up  their  wrong- 
doing because  they  have  not  the  courage  to  face  the  punishment 
to  which  an  exposure  of  it  would  subject  them.  Their  sense  of 
justice  is  acute ;  and  yet  they  seek  to  shield  themselves  from  jus- 
tice by  evading  the  truth.  They  run  into  falsehood,  not  because 
they  love  it,  but  because  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
reproof  to  which  misconduct  or  mishaps  will  bring  them,  if  they 
are  found  out.  They  are  not  yet  enough  developed  to  understand 
what  is  right  or  wrong,  or  what  is  best  for  them  in  the  larger  cir- 
cuits of  life.  They  want  many  things,  they  have  great  desires,  and 
they  are  unable  to  realize  their  wishes  by  right  means ;  and  then 
they  attempt  to  compass  by  craft  and  indirection  and  falsehood  that 
which  they  cannot  obtain  legitimately.  And  why  should  they  not  ? 
They  see,  or  might  see,  all  society  doing  the  same  thing.  They 
merely  do  in  the  small  what  men  do  in  the  large. 

In  these  cases  the  origin  of  falsehood  is  weakness.  It  is  the  at- 
tempt to  make  up  by  the  use  of  the  lower  animal  instincts  what 
should  be  attained,  if  possessed  at  all,  by  the  reason  and  the  moral 
sentiments.  It  is  a  bad  compensation  for  supposed  deficiencies  or 
for  supposed  disqualifying  circumstances. 

At  length  men  organize  this  trait  of  falsehood  which  they  have 
learned  to  employ  incidentally,  as  an  instrument  by  which  to  sup- 
plement weakness,  or  as  a  kind  'of  indirect  self-defense.  Educa- 
tion at  length  develops  it  into  a  more  positive  form.  And  then 
men  employ  it,  deliberately  and  actively  and  regularly,  to  seek 
things  that  are  evil,  or  else  to  seek  right  things  which  they  have 
not  the  strength,  or,  more  likely,  the  patience,  to  gain  by  legitimate 
means. 

I  believe  that  all  the  great  ends  of  life  are  better  gained  by  the 
use  of  the  reasoning  faculties  than  in  any  other  way.  These  faculties 
are  larger,  and  they  require  more  room  to  turn  around  in ;  they  are 
more  far-reaching,  and  they  require  more  time  in  which  to  bring 
forth  their  fruit;  and  men  have  not  patience  to  wait  for  them. 
All  the  great  ends  of  life,  whether  individual  or  collective,  are  bet- 
ter sought,  and  more  surely  compassed,  and  longer  held,  and  more 
really  enjoyed,  by  the  use  of  a  clear,  truthful  reason,  by  the  open 
and  direct  exertion  of  our  better  feelings,  than  in  any  other  manner. 
But  people  cannot  wait ;  or  they  are  not  instructed  to  believe  this. 
And  so,  men  in  business,  in  professions,  in  all  the  pursuits  of  life,  are 
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constantly  endeavoring  to  achieve  great  ends  in  this  world  by  dn 
use  of  specious  appearances*  by  indirection,  by  cunning,  by  frui, 
by  falsehood. 

Now,  it  is  not  a  question  of  mere  right  and  wrong  that  I  wiA 
to  argue  to-night ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  this  falsifying  ■ 
a  sin  against  God  or  not.  We  all  know  that  it  4a.  I  propose  fit 
discuss  the  question  of  the  results  which  it  works  upon  chano- 
ter.  What  sort  of  men  does  lying  make  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  it 
upon  a  man's  moral  constitution,  and  upon  his  manhood  ?  And,  os 
the  other  hand,  what  is  the  effect  of  holding  one's  self  responsible 
for  the  truth,  all  the  time,  and  always  ?  What  influence  has  H  m 
producing  a  manly  character  ? 

If  a  man  takes  powder  in  his  hand,  and  touches  it  ofl^  there  a 
the  question  whether  he  has  a  right  to  do  it,  or  whether  it  is  wrong 
for  him  to  do  it.  And  then  there  is  another  question— namely, 
What,  without  any  moral  consideration,  will  that  powder  do  to  the 
man's  skin,  and  to  his  muscles  ?  It  will  burn  them.  It  will  ahrisk 
them.  It  will  incapacitate  them,  and  so  will-cripple  his  hand.  It 
is  this  constitutional  result  that  I  wish  to  look  into  to-night  Not 
the  question,  which,  before  God  goes  with  our  general  accountabil- 
ity, but  this  larger  question :  What  does  insincerity,  or  falseness  do  . 
to  the  man  who  uses  it  ?  What  do  truth,  frankness,  candor,  ma* 
plicity,  directness,  do  to  a  man  ?  What  is  the  effect  on  character 
respectively,  of  the  one  element  or  the  other?  These  elements  are 
character-making.  Truth  and  falsehood  are  like  food  in  digestion. 
Good  food  makes  good  blood,  good  muscle,  good  bone,  good  bodily 
strength.  Bad  food,  on  the  other  hand,  vitiates  the  secretions,  and 
makes  all  parts  of  the  animal  economy  weak.  I  hold  that  troth  is 
the  bread  of  a  noble  manhood ;  that  lies  are  the  bad  food  that  car- 
ries disease  with  it  everywhere  through  the  whole  economy ;  and 
that  no  man  who  is  building  character  in  this  world  can  afford  to 
build  with  any  other  material  than  that  of  truthfulness,  cost 
what  it  may.  It  is  not  a  question,  either,  as  to  whether  you  can 
stand  it ;  whether  you  can  endure  the  test ;  whether  it  is  beyond 
your  exertion.  My  declaration  is  not,  that  you  cannot  have  Chris- 
tian manhood  on  any  other  basis  than  that  of  transparent  trutbfd* 
ness,  and  that  if  you  take  a  course  of  falseness,  whether  it  be  little 
or  much,  you  cannot  help  reaping  as  you  sow.  What  I  assert  is, 
that  falsehood  vitiates  matdy  character. 

In  the  first  place,  the  habit  of  falseness  tends  to  strengthen  u  the 
old  man,"  as  our  text  has  it ;  to  incline  men  to  use  and  to  rely  upon 
their  lowest  powers — their  animal  forces.  It  is  weakness  in  moral 
and  intellectual  directions,  and  strength  in  animal  directions,  as  1 
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e  already  said,  from  which  the  habit  of  untruth  springs ;  and  the 
of  it  is  cultivating  that  side  of  man  which  needs  the  least  culti- 
Ion  ;  which  comes  itself  to  ripeness ;  which  begins  early  and  is 
>ng.  It  is  not  "  the  old  man"  which  we  need  to  develop.  It  is 
e  new  man  "  created  in  righteousness  in  Christ  Jesus  that  needs 
cation  and  development.  The  habit  of  using  falseness  is  an 
ndonment  of  the  larger  and  nobler  instincts  of  our  nature.  We 
.  not  employ  the  best  instruments  which  we  have  to  accomplish 
ends  of  life.  The  instruments  which  we  do  employ  for  that 
pose  are  the  very  worst  elements  of  our  being. 
This  habit  tends,  next,  to  dim,  and  to  destroy,  finally,  the  very 
je  and  instinct  of  truth.  Men  at  first  deceive,  knowing  it ;  but 
the  constant  use  of  deception  they  cease  to  even  know  that  they 
doing  it.  Gradually  it  blinds  the  moral  sense.  And  it  is  in  this 
action  that  great  lies  are  less  harmful  than  little  ones.  Men  think 
t  a  great  black  lie  is  very  culpable.  I  suppose  it  is.  But  when 
armorer  wishes,  by  scouring,  to  cut  the  very  surface  of  metal 
rn,  what  does  he  do  ?  Take  a  bar  of  iron  and  rub  it  ?  No ;  he 
38  emery.  Its  particles  are  as  small  as  a  pin's  point ;  and  these 
wits  on ;  and  by  scouring  he  cuts  down  the  surface — takes  off  the 
tneL  You  think  that  a  great  lie  is  a  great  sin,  and  a  great  shame 
►  man  ;•  but  after  all,  these  little  lies  are  more  dangerous,  because 
re  are  so  many  of  them ;  and  because  each  one  of  them  is  dia- 
ld-pointed.  And  these  little  petty  untruths  which  are  so  small 
fc  you  do  not  notice  them,  and  so  numerous  that  you  cannot  esti- 
e  them,  are  the  ones  that  take  off  the  very  enamel  of  the  moral 
le— cut  away  its  surface.  And  men  become  so  accustomed  to  it, 
;  they  do  not  recognize  that  they  are  putting  things  in  false 
ts,  when,  by  word,  by  deed,  by  indirections,  by  exaggerations, 
shifting  the  emphasis,  by  various  dynamical  means,  they  present 
igs,  not  as  they  see  them,  but  as  they  want  to  see  them.  This 
ntasmagoric  process  by  which  men  are  throwing  false  lights  upon 
on  and  motive ;  upon  what  is  happening  and  going  to  happen  ; 
ten  thousand  little  modes  by  which  men  are  seeking  to  pervert 
igs,  and  make  them  seem  different  from  what  they  really  are;  the 
;y  falsenesses  to  which  men  resort  in  order  that  they  may  realize 
t  vain  ambitions  in  life — these  are  pernicious  and  demoralizing 
be  extreme.  And  the  habit  of  employing  them  wears  the  char- 
>r  more  than  a  great  rousing  lie  told  six  times  a  year  would  do. 
there  are  men  who,  if  they  were  convicted  of  falsehood  in  a  great 
taction,  would  lose  their  character  forever.  Their  neighbors 
M  say  of  them,  "  We  can  not  trust  such  men  as  they  are."  And 
ie  very  persons  who  say  they  would  not  trust  them,  do  not  hesi- 
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tote  to  indulge  themselves  in  five  million  petty  falsehoods,  littk 
midges  of  lies,  in  the  course  cf  the  year.  A  lion  is  to  be  dreaded,* 
be  sure ;  but  deliver  mo  from  those  blood-sucking  insects  vtoA 
make  me  smart  and  suffer!  A  single  mosquito  is  not  much;  butt 
multitude  of  them,  myriads  of  them,  amount  to  a  great  deal  Ad 
it  is  this  falseness  in  little  things  that  tends  to  dim,  to  obscure,  to 
almost  obliterate,  a  sense  of  truth.  There  Are  men  who  have  sin* 
entirely  lost  their  sense  of  proportion,  their  appreciation  of  magi 
tude,  and  their  understanding  of  the  connection  between  cause  sal 
effect.  They  look  at  everything  in  the  lijajht  of  what  they  want, » 
much  that  they  think  that  is  true  which  they  desire  to  have  true. 

So  that  not  only  does  the  use  of  falsehood  strengthen  and  culti- 
vate the  lower  nature,  but  it  tends,  from  the  beginning,  and  a& 
through  life,  to  obscure  and  obliterate  the  moral  sense,  which  is  one 
of  the  great  characteristic  elements  of  manhood,  as  distinguished 
from  animalhood. 

There  are  three  points  in  which  we  are  different  from  animal* 
No  animal  has  imagination :  man  has.  No  animal  has  a  sense  of 
right  and  wrong:  man  has.  No  animal  laughs,  or  has  the  sense  of 
humor:  man  does  and  has.  But  moral  sense  marks  the  difference 
between  man  and  the  animal  more  than  anything  else.  This  is  that 
which,  being  destroyed,  takes  the  foundation  out  from  under  m* 
hood. 

Then  the  habit  of  using  falseness  lowers  the  standard  of  honor, 
and  of  those  sensibilities  that  make  character  noble  and  large,  h 
all  literatures — in  modern  literature  certainly — honor,  manliness,  is 
very  much  esteemed.     I  know  that  in  early  days  falsehoods  for  * 
patriotic  purpose,  falsehoods  in  war,  where  warriors  deceived  each 
other  for  the  sake  of  victory,  were  rather  prajsed.  I  know  that  there 
are  some  nations  of  Europe  in  which  falsehood  has  been  very  much 
admired.     In  one  of  Maeaulay's  most  original  essays,  he  analyses 
Othello,  and  says  that  if  that  play  had  been  written  in  Italy,  the 
people  would  have  gone  off  in  sympathy,  not  with  Othello,  but  with 
the  scoundrel  Iago.     Othello  would,  in  Italy,  have  been  thought  to 
be  a  crreat,  honest   blunderhead,  straightforward  because  he  did 
not  know    any  better  than    to   be  straightforward.     "But,  ah.' 
Macaulay  tells  us  the  Italians  would  have  said,  "  Iago  is  a  shrewd 
man,  a  good  manager,  a  cunning,  dexterous  rival,  a  splendid  fellow!' 
He  was  shrewd,  cunning  and  dexterous ;  but  he  was  not  a  model  of 
manhood.   The  character  of  the  people  there  had  become  so  vitiated 
that  they  had  learned  to  love  untruth,  and  had  learned  to  rank  it  among 
manly  qualities.     But  I  think  this  was  exceptional;  for  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  can  be  said,  of  that  noble  people  now.    I  believe 
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as  a  process  of  renovation  and  growth  beeen  going  on  among 
nd  that  the  age  of  falsehood  in  that  country  has  largely* 
away.  That  was  the  old  Italian  character,  rather  than  the 
one.  The  Spanish  character,  too,  has  had  certain  periods  of 
itiated  by  a  tendency  to  falsehood.  But  in  all  the  Germanic 
le  sense  of  truth  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  indispensa- 
aents  of  true  manhood.  At  no  time  among  them  could  a  man 
>osed  to  be  noble  where  honor  did  not  carry  in  it  a  necessity 
h-speaking.  The  ideal  man,  according  to  their  standard,  was 
o  would  die  rather  than  falsify  his  word,  or  speak  an  untruth, 
ht  of  honor  was  a  man  who  held  his  word  to  be  above  e very- 
There  is  nothing  like  that ;  and  all  the  world  have  admired  it. 
v,  the  habit  of  using  petty  falsehoods,  minor  untruths,  little 
ill  sorts,  in  conversation,  in  business,  and  in  the  various  ways 
lowers  the  standard  of  honor,  or  takes  honor  away  from  men. 
the  reason  why  there  is  so  little  honor  in  the  world.  There 
little  of  it.  When  men  speak  about  honor  they  mean  a  kind  of 
r  conscience.  That  is  not  a  substitute  for  moral  sense,  but  it 
as  far  as  it  goes,  and  I  wish  there  was  more  of  it. 
9  habit  also  weakens  the  faith  of  men  in  men.  One  of  the 
reservatives  of  society,  one  of  the  things  which'  preserves  the 
aal,  the  household,  and  communities,  and  makes  them  useful, 
iders  them  helpful  one  to  another,  is  that  men  have  faith 
But  just  so  soon  as  it  comes  to  be  understood  that  men  in- 
q  untruth,  people  instantly  flee  away  from  them. 
»  very  interesting  to  observe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  how  these 
some  about.  There  are  many  men  whose  word  in  business  we 
hink  of  believing  unless  we  have  collateral  evidence,  but  whose 
i  the  household  we  believe  without  hesitation.  They  pacify 
►nscience  in  the  family.  There  they  adhere  strictly  to  the  truth, 
avern  themselves  by  different  rules  in  different  places.  There 
ly  men  who  believe  it  would  be  most  disgraceful  as  gentlemen 
speak  the  truth,  but  who  think  it  is  not  disgraceful  to  indulge 
hood  as  business  men.  They  say  that  business  has  its  ap- 
.  customs,  and  they  act  accordingly.  In  the  strife  of  business 
me  men  we  are  obliged  to  put  ourselves  on  our  guard.  If  they 
statement,  we  feel  it  necessary  to  sift  it  before  we  can  place 
iance  upon  it.  And  it  is  only  when  we  have  gone  to  one  and 
*  and  found  out  that  it  is  correct,  that  we  accept  it.  On  the 
and,  there  are  some  men  whose  statement  in  business  we  take 
without  verifying  it.  There  they  are  scrupulously  honest. 
>ride  lies  in  the  direction  of  truthfulness  in  business.  There 
►Id  themselves  to  a  high  standard  of  truth-speaking.    But  out 
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of  business,  and  among  their  companions,  they  are  more  lax.  IImm 
they  do  not  hold  themselves  subject  to  the  saute  rigid  rules.  Aid 
so  we  learn  to  judge  them  according  to  their  standard. 

Now,  when,  in  a  community,  men  are  not  to  be  taken  at  their 
word ;  when  men's  words  and  deeds  are  deceptive;,  when,  if  a na 
presents  a  piece  of  work,  his  presenting  it  is  no  guarantee  that  ilk 
good ;  when  the  brand  does  not  carry  conviction  of  honesty  and  of 
truth — under  such  circumstances,  not  only  is  there  mischief  done  to 
the  persons  deceived  and  the  authors  of  the  deception,  but  there  is  s 
tendency  to  lessen  the  hold  of  man  on  man,  and  the  confidence  be- 
tween man  and  man,  throughout  that  community.  It  is  a  duh> 
tegrating  tendency ;  it  separates  men,  and  they  come  to  be  like 
grains  of  sand  which,  though  they  may  lie  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other,  are  not  joined  together.  Whereas,  society  requires  tint 
men  should  be  united  like  the  links  of  a  chain,  which  are  welded 
one  around  another.  Faith  being  lost  in  men  generally,  society  m 
wounded  fatally,  and  cannot  stand. 

Lack  of  faith  is  disastrous  to  the  life  of  a  community  or  a  nation. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  can  be  anything  like  a  successful  govern- 
ment for  the  people  by  the  people  in  a  oountry  where  persons  are 
accustomed  universally  to  be  indifferent  to  the  truth.  I  do  not  mess 
by  this  that  a  republican  government  cannot  stand  in  a  nation  who* 
people  tell  lies.  Such  a  government  has  stood  many  years  in  jut 
such  a  nation.  But  in  a  nation  where  the  people  are  so  morally 
deteriorated  that  truth  is  generally  disregarded,  I  do  not  believe 
that  self-government  can  be  maintained. 

I  have  great  faith  that  wherever  the  Germanic  races  are,  there 
will  be  a  great  training  of  men  to  love  and  to  speak  the  truth. 
But  not  so  with  the  Romanic  races.  France  cannot  be  republic. 
Why  ?  Because  the  very  feeling  of  truth  down  at  the  bottom  of 
its  people  is  wanting.  There  are  a  thousand  excellent  traits  in 
the  French  people,  both  of  stock  and  of  education ;  but  they  have 
not  the  element  of  simple  manly  truth.  Let  a  man  go  among  the 
peasantry  of  France,  and  he  sees  a  thousand  things  which  make 
him  admire  them  much  more  than  he  can  admire  the  rude  and 
rugged  German,  or  the  boorish,  lower-class  Englishman ;  but  there 
is  among  the  Germans  and  the  Englishmen  a  kind  of  robust  honor 
about  truth  which  you  do  not  find  in  France.  You  will  not  find 
it  in  Spain.  The  people  there  are  lousy  with  lying  I  In  Italy,  in 
Spain,  and  in  France,  republican  governments  will  wait  long.  They 
will  be  held  up  by  adventitious  influences  until  they  can  be  edu- 
cated into  truth,  into  faith  of  each  other,  and  into  reliableness,  or 
else  they  will  go  down.    What  is  necessary  to  their  maintenanoe  k 
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;hat  the  people  shall  he  taught  to  speak  the  truth.  If  you  ask  me 
irhat  is  necessary  to  a  permanent  government  in  France,  I  reply, 
Education  of  the  people  in  honesty. 

Why  has  the  English  government  maintained  itself  with  so  loose 
ft  system  of  laws,  without  a  written  constitution,  and  apparently 
with  the  elements  of  perpetual  change  in  it?  Because,  with  all  her 
faults  (and  being  her  descendants  we  know  that  she  has  many  of 
them),  there  is  a  certain  reliableness  in  the  English  character.  There 
is  a  truth-element  in  it.  They  love  truth.  And  why  are  the  Ger- 
manic races,  which  have  been  separated  one  from  another,  coming 
more  and  more  to  be  one  ?  Why,  when  they  have  been  ground 
by  dissensions  and  conflicts  almost  to  dust,  have  they  been  able  to 
recuperate,  and  lay  stronger  foundations,  until  they  have  come  to  a 
majesty  of  power  ?  It  is  because  there  was  an  inherent  truth-ele- 
ment among  them.  Not  that  they,  too,  have  not  many  faults ;  but, 
after  all,  they  are  relatively  higher  in  the  moral  scale  than  any  of 
the  surrounding  nations. 

Where  there  is  a  sense  of  honesty  and  of  truth  you  find  quali- 
ties on  which  you  can  build  self-government ;  but  without  a  sense 
of  truth  and  honesty  you  cannot  build  any  government  except  that 
which  comes  from  the  iron  rod  of  power.  Wherever  men  make  up 
their  minds  to  lie  and  cheat,  they  are  food  for  tyrants ;  and  if  they 
want  to  be  self-governing  they  must  have  that  manhood  which  car- 
ries truth  and  honesty  for  its  basis.  The  habit  of  looseness  and 
carelessness  and  untruth  imposes  burdens  on  society  that  no  nation 
can  well  bear.  I  suppose  that  if  you  were  to  see  an  old  warrior 
again  in  our  times,  cumbered  with  his  vast  defensive  armor — his 
breast-plate,  his  greaves,  his  back-piece,  his  ponderous  shield,  his 
solid  spear,  his  weighty  sword — you  would  laugh  him  to  scorn,  and 
say,  "Why,  he  spends  more  than  half  his  strength  in  carrying  his 
armor!"  That  is  just  the  condition  in  which  society  is  walking  to- 
day. The  cunning,  the  lies,  the  cheatings,  the  dishonesties  in  busi- 
ness and  society,  are  such  that  every  store  has  to  be  built  with 
thicker  walls,  stronger  locks,  and  bolts,  and  bars,  and  chains,  than 
would  otherwise  be  necessary ;  and  there  is  need  of  more  watchmen 
and  policemen ;  and  all  the  apparatus  of  government  is  doubled  and 
trebled  and  quadrupled.  A  multitude  of  extra  appliances  are  re- 
quired to  fight  against  the  simple  tendency  to  dishonesty  and  un- 
truth. Teach  men  to  speak  the  truth  and  to  deal  honestly  with 
each  other,  and  society  may  dispossess  itself  of  more  than  half  the 
weights  and  burdens  that  are  sinking  it  like  a  water-logged  ship. 
Men  that  are  set  to  watch  other  men;   shackles;  balances;   the 
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elaborateoem  of  homes* ;  the  nunate  arrangements  that  hate  ewf 
▼here  to  be  made,  mad  that  imply  defvavity,  if  nota*oald1shM»*j 
— these  are  the  things  after  all,  which  make  butmeni  heafy.  Bn> 
nest  would  be  comparatively  cany  ami  light  if  it  wen  dirested  4 
these  hindrances.  Men  in  society  go  mailed,  and  all  parti  of  \m 
nees  are  made  cumbrous,  like  vast  wagons  on  rough  roads,  half  n 
heavv  as  the  loads  which  thev  carrv,  because  men  are  not  hone* 

How  simple  it  would  be  if  a  man's  word  were  as  good  at  at 
bond;  if  we  never  had  to  weigh  it,  and  sift  it,  and  see  one  mas,  sad 
another  man,  and  another,  and  inquire  about  it,  and  find  oat  by.  the 
hardest  whether  it  was  true  or  not !  If  men's  statements  eould  be 
relied  upon,  and  men  eould  trust  each  other,  what  an  impetus  would 
be  given  to  the  world's  progress !  We  talk  of  the  immense  progress 
which  the  world  is  making  by  railroads  skillfully  constructed,  by 
ships  navigated  by  steam-power,  and  by  lightning,  which,  hong 
harnessed,  carries  knowledge  throughout  all  the  earth.  Hhdoaot- 
edly  these  things  are  doing  very  much  toward  carrying  the  an  up 
in  civilization;  bat  if  you  could  invent  a  process  by  whhhtheba- 
man  race  could  be  made  truthful  and  honest,  it  would  make  the 
world  move  ten  thousand  times  faster  than  it  now  does  under  the 
influence  of  these  forces.  The  great  want  of  society  today,  it  the 
habit  of  adhering  to  absolute  truth  and  reliable  honesty.  Those 
are  the  qualities  which  we  need  above  all  others.  It  is  in  them  that 
society  and  the  individual  are  weakest. 

If  these  general  views  are  correet,  no  other  battle  is  harder  for  a 
young  man  and  a  young  woman  who  are  beginning  in  life,  and  woo 
mean  to  build  a  truly  noble  character,  than  that  which  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  wage  against  falsehood.  One  of  the  first,  one  of  the 
moHt  constant,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  that  they  will 
have  to  do,  is  to  maintain  transparent  simplicity  and  truthfulness. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  glaring,  malicious  false- 
hoods ;  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  abstain  from  using 
falsehood  as  an  instrument  by  which  to  accomplish  your  ends;  but 
I  do  say  that  to  pass  through  the  customs  of  society,  its  compter 
mhcc,  its  flatteries,  its  white  lies,  and  its  thousand  little  permis- 
sions, and  come  out  unscathed,  is  not  easy.  I  do  say  that  to  pass 
through  business  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  conducted,  and  keep 
your  garments  white,  and  maintaiu  a  pure  character,  requires 
the  utmost  endeavor.  There  must  be  an  education  in  this  regard. 
No  matter  how  patriotic  a  man  is  who  becomes  a  soldier,  he  is 
awkward  at  first ;  and  if  he  wrould  perforin  his  duty  gracefully  and 
well,  he  must  learn  to  do  it  by  assiduous  drilL     And  so  it  is  with 
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men  who  aspire  after  a  true  Christian  manhood.  For  the  most  part, 
every  neighborhood  is  but  a  mere  drill-ground.  And  I  advertise 
you  that  when  a  man  sets  out  to  build  his  character  on  a  higher 
pattern  than  the  animal  man — according  to  that  higher  and  nobler 
model,  the  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus — one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
that  he  will  meet  with  will  be  the  duty  of  being  truthful  and  honest 
in  all  that  he  says  and  does.  There  are  very  few  men  who  have  the 
moral  courage  to  speak  the  truth  right  straight  along ;  there  are  very 
few  men  who  are  able  to  adhere  to  the  truth  in  act,  and  word,  and 
thought,  and  feeling. 

We  talk  about  great  moral  attainments.  One  of  the  greatest 
moral  attainments  that  one  could  make  would  be  to  become  uniform 
in  transparent  truthfulness  and  real  guilelessness  of  soul.  There- 
fore we  know  what  is  meant  when  it  is  declared  that  if  a  man  bridle 
his  own  tongue  he  is  a  perfect  man.  That  is  to  say,  after  a  man  has 
arrived  at  that  decree  of  self-control  that  he  can  bridle  his  tongue, 
not  making  it  an  instrument  of  falsehood,  but  an  instrument  of  truth, 
there  will  be  nothing  else  that  will  not  be  easy  to  him. 

This  element  of  truth,  absolute,  uniform,  habitual,  characteristic, 
will  also  introduce  an  element  of  reconstruction  into  the  character  in 
other  directions.  In  other  words,  speaking  the  truth  is  not  simply 
that  you  avoid  falsifying.  If  you  made  up  your  mind  that  you 
would  always  speak  the  truth,  you  would  find,  sooner  or  later,  that 
there  were  other  things  besides  mere  truth-speaking  involved  in  that 
determination.  There  are  a  thousand  things  which  a  man  permits 
himself  to  think  and  feel  and  do,  of  which  he  says,  "  I  can  cover 
them  up  ; "  but  the  moment  a  man  feels,  "  I  am  bound  to  tell  the 
truth  at  all  hazards,  and  to  be  transparent  as  crystal,"  that  moment 
he  says,  "I  cannot  afford  to  be  otherwise  than  right  and  true  and 
noble. "  In  addition  to  the  element  of  truth,  it  introduces  a  higher 
standard  of  character  and  virtue,  that  before  one  has  scarcely 
thought  of  cultivating.  States  of  mind  which,  though  admirable, 
men  are  liable  to  think  of  as  moral  accomplishments  rather  than  in- 
dispensable duties,  come  to  be  estimated  at  their  true  value.  There 
is  introduced  the  element  of  reconstruction,  and  power  and  beauty- 
are  developed  throughout  the  whole  character. 

The  Quakers  (not  alone,  but  significantly)  have  made  simplicity 
and  truth-speaking  a  point  in  their  economy.  In  any  large  body  of 
men,  some  will  come  near  to  the  standard  which  is  set  up,  and  some 
will  fall  away  from  it ;  and  undoubtedly  it  is  the  case  with  this  per- 
suasion that  many  fall  far  below  their  prescribed  rules  of  conduct 
and  life ;  but  my  impression  is  that  as  a  body  of  men  there  prevails 
among  them,  on  an  average,  more  truth-speaking  than  is  to  be  found 
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among  other  religious  bodies.  They  have  made  a  point  of  that 
And  look  at  the  result  What  quietness  is  there  among  them  I 
What  reliableness !  What  manliness  I  What  an  element  of  noble- 
ness! What  depth  of  character!  How  many  of  their  cares  in 
life  are  alleviated !  How  many  of  the  ruggednesses  and  bolts  and 
jolts  are  removed  from  their  path !  I  think  this  habit,  as  they  hare 
practiced  it,  has  yielded  such  fruit  as  to  encourage  men  to  sake 
truth-speaking  a  prime  element  in  their  character. 

A  man  that  is  a  Christian  is  not  necessarily  a  man  that  ■  rap- 
turous in  devotion.  He  may  be  that,  he  ought  to  be,  and  it  ism- 
fortunate  if  he  is  not ;  but  rapture  is  not  the  characteristic  feature  of 
Christianity.  A  man  that  prays  well,  and  sings  well,  and  goes 
booming  up  like  a  rocket  every  once  in  a  while — that  is  not  what  ve 
mean  by  a  Christian.  We  mean  a  man  who  is  a  new  creature  ia 
Christ  Jesus.  We  mean  a  man  who  has  constructed  his  character 
out  of  moral  elements,  and  not  Out  of  animal.  That  man  in  whoa 
simplicity  and  truth  and  honesty  are  found,  is  like  the  New  Jerusar 
lem,  built  of  precious  stones  through  every  single  layer  of  his  char- 
acter. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  business,  and  of  the  organic  deceits 
that  are  wrought  into  it  I  feel  more* and  more  that  the  neoearity 
for  truth-speaking  in  individual  men  must  address  itself  sooner  or 
later  to  the  world.  Look  at  the  deceits  which  are  practiced  in  har- 
ness life.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  a  vague  and  general  aspersion  on 
&11  men  that  are  engaged  in  business — for  there  are  men  in  business 
who  are  honest ;  but  if  you  take  any  single  department  of  business* 
and  observe  how  it  is  carried  on,  you  will  see  that  the  temptations 
of  society  tend  to  introduce  into  it  the  element  of  falseness.  Things 
are  not  as  they  seem.  The  carpet  is  not  what  it  looks  to  be.  It  is 
not  what  it  was  designed  that  people  should  think  it  was.  The 
colors  are  bright,  and  the  surface  is  good,  that  people  may  believe 
that  the  article  itself  is  good ;  but  it  comes  far  short  of  being  as 
good  as  it  has  the  appearance  of  being.  And  the  effect  of  such  de- 
ception is  to  lower  the  quality  of  textile  fabrics.  All  articles 
wrought  in  wood  and  leather  and  metal  are  deteriorated  in  quality 
from  the  same  cause.  The  same  is  true  of  houses,  and  the  furniture 
which  is  put  into  them.  And  adulterations  may  be  traced  to  the 
same  source.  Every  particle  of  food  that  a  man  buys,  almost,  i* 
adulterated.  So  is  the  medicine  that  he  takes.  The  food  sickens  us ; 
and  then  the  medicine  lies  to  us,  and  cheats  the  blood.  There  is  an 
element  of  fraud  that  goes  through  whatever  is  offered  for  sale  in 
the  market.  The  anvil  has  learned  to  lie ;  the  loom  has  learned  to 
lie;  silk  has  learned  to  lie;  cotton  has  learned  to  lie;  flax  has 
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&d  to  He ;  hemp  has  learned  to  lie.     Every  element  in  society- 
ads  to  be  one  thing,  and  on  the  surface  seems  to  be  that  thing, 
at  the  bottom  it  is  another  thing. 

Well,"  yon  say,  "  it  is  universally  understood."  No,  it  is  not. 
was  there  would  not  be  so  much  profit  in  it.  It  is  the  attempt 
e  more  shrewd  to  take  advantage  of  the  less  shrewd.  It  is  the 
ipt  of  the  strong  to  oppress  the  weak.  It  is  the  old  robber 
1  in  his  castle  descending,  after  men  have  planted  their  crops, 
dealing  them.  It  is  the  pirate  on  the  sea  pouncing  upon  the 
bantman  that  is  laden  with  treasures  from  abroad,  and  taking 
ssion  of  them.  It  is  the  grasping  king  that  appropriates  the 
ngs  of  his  subjects.  Organic  dishonesty,  structural  lies  in 
8,  are  modes  of  robbing  the  poor — for  there  is  where  the  evil 
b  at  last.  The  tendency  of  wrong  things  is  to  work  out  at  thi* 
•m.  The  dregs  of  dishonesty  naturally  settle  down.  And  the 
are  fleeced  by  those  who  are  cunninger  than  they.  The  weak 
ppressed  by  the  strong.  Those  that  are  lower  in  life  are  rob- 
>y  those  that  are  higher.  And  there  must  in  this  direction  be  a 
nation.  There  must  be  a  public  conscience, 
do  not  undertake  to  say  that  men  have  not  a  right  to  make 
ent  grades  of  goods.  I  do*  not  undertake  to  say  that  coffee 
be  all  coffee  and  not  part  chiccory.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say 
chiccory  shall  be  all  chiccory,  and  not  part  burned  biscuits  that 
been  sent  four  times  across  the  sea.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say 
there  shall  not  be  adulterations  in  commerce.  But  if  a  thinsj 
s  for  a  first-class  article,  it  ought  to  be  first-class  ;  if  it  passes 
ttond-class,  it  ought  to  be  second-class  ;  and  if  it  passes  for 
■class  it  ought  to  be  third-class.  It  is  proper  enough  that  there 
d  be  various  qualities  of  things  ;  but  everything  ought  to  be 
it  seems,  and  ought  to  seem  what  it  is. 

onesty  in  the  man,  and  honesty  in  the  work — that  is  what  must 
cured  in  society,  or  society  will  never  be  Christianized.  You 
Bend  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  A  man  that  gives  time  and 
jht  and  means  for  that  which  is  below  the  horizon  where  he 
'  Bees,  is  actuated  by  a  true  benevolence,  and  manifests  a  real 
A  church  or  a  community  that  works  for  what  it  does  not 
b  a  nobler  and  broader  church  or  community  than  one  that  only 
8  for  the  things  which  appeal  to  the  senses.  I  believe  in  send- 
ee Gospel  abroad  ;  but  I  have  little  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  a 
«i  that  is  only  superficially  extended.  The  Gospel,  to  be  of 
i  service  in  regenerating  the  world,  must  be  so  administered 
H  shall  oome  out  in  business,  in  all  forms  of  industry,  every- 
*  in  life. 
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No  man  need  ever  expect  the  millennium,  the  perfect  day,  to 
come,  until  truth,  in  the  man,  and  in  all  that  oomea  forth  from  the 
man,  is  characteristic  of  the  race. 

This  is  a  matter  which  I  feel  ought  to  be  much  more  insisted 
upon  by  the  pulpit  I  feel  it  more  because  I  have  my  ministry 
largely  among  those  who  are  beginning  life.  On  Sunday  nights 
especially,  there  come  hither  many  such.  But  not  too  many. 
I  thank  God  for  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  so  many  that  are  young. 
And  I  feci  that  I  cannot  do  my  duty  to  them  unless  I  insist  more 
upon  these  fundamental  qualities.  What  are  called  "  minor19  morals 
arefouTulation  morals.  "  Truth  in  the  inward  parts"  is  requisite  to 
all  true  Christianity.  If  you  think  that  you  are  Christians  white 
your  life  is  honey-combed  by  little  deceptions  and  falsehoods  and 
dishonesties,  then  your  spiritual  experiences  are  a  delusion  and  s 
snare.  There  is  no  virtue  nor  safety  in  substitutes  or  plasters  that 
cover  up  and  hide  from  you  the  essential  qualities  of  your  character. 
When  you  have  truth  at  the  bottom  of  your  nature,  and  it  permeates 
your  whole  life,  then  your  conscience  mounts  up,  and  your  hope  and 
faith  flame  forth,  And  you  have  the  basis  for  the  highest  experience*. 
Then  you  have  that  which  is  worth  having,  and  for  which  you  may 
bless  God.  But  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  truth-speaking  and 
honesty.  If  you  rely  upon  anything  else  in  their  stead,  it  will  mis- 
lead you  and  destroy  you.  And  while  the  pulpit  ought  not  less, 
perhaps,  to  preach  doctrine,  it  ought  to  raise  its  voice  more  in 
respect  to  the  old-fashioned,  much-needed  virtues  of  honesty,  truth* 
honor,  industry  and  fidelity.  These  are  what  we  need.  Men  need 
more  rights,  without  any  doubt,  and  they  will  get  them  when  they 
perform  more  duties.  What  men  want  just  now  is  duties,  duties, 
dutiks  ! 

This  is  a  work,  I  remark  finally,  that  most  especially  appeals  to 
households  and  to  mothers.  For  mothers  are  God's  chief  educators 
in  this  world.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  go  back  again  to  the 
old-fashioned  times.  We  have  advantages  \a  the  household  now,  that 
were  not  enjoyed  then,  in  many  ways  ;  Due  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
the  old-fashioned  times  there  was  more  faithful  instruction  that 
passed  from  the  mother's  heart  to  the  child's  ear  than  there  is  at 
present.  We  are  too  apt  to  shift  our  duties,  in  this  respect,  upon  the 
Sabbath-school.  Many  rcsponsibilites  are  thrown  upon  persons  and 
organizations  outside  of  the  family  which  ought  to  rest  upon  the 
shoulders  of  parents.  Parents  should  remember  that  it  is  their  duty 
now,  as  it  ever  has  been,  to  educate  their  children,  not  only  in 
regard  to  secular  things,  but  in  regard  to  things  moral  and  spiritual, 
as  welL     And  the  duty  will  never  be  removed  from  parents  of  in- 
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stilling  into  the  minds  of  their  children  the  ideas  of  that  which  is 
right  and  pure  and  true,  and  of  arming  them  to  go  out  into  that  life 
whose  course  is  largely  a  conflict  of  dishonesty  and  truth-speaking.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  habit  of  being  truthful  and  honest  is  piety  ;  but 
I  venture  to  say  that  any  young  man  or  young  woman  who  is  edu- 
cated at  home  so  thoroughly  that  the  habit  of  honesty  and  truth- 
speaking  are  formed  there,  will,  when  he  or  she  goes  out  into  life, 
stand  nearer  the  kingdom  of  God  than  those  persons  who  have  not 
been  thus  educated.  Truth  is  a  foundation  on  which  the  divine 
Spirit  is  'more  apt  to  work  than  any  other.  This  is  the  need  of  the 
household,  the  need  of  the  community,  and  the  need  of  our  times — 
that  manliness  which  is  indicative  of  the  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus, 
out  of  which  is  cast  all  illusion  of  the  outside,  and  whatever  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  animal ;  and  into  which  is  gathered  all  that  is  pure 
and  true  and  lovely  and  of  good  report. 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  clo  not  draw  near  to  thee,  our  Father,  as  if  thou  wert  ignorant  of  our 
want.    We  are  drawn  by  that  of  thee  which  is  in  us.    Thou  knowest  what 
things  we  have  need  of  before  we  ask.    Neither  art  thou  oue  that  is  reluc- 
tant to  give,  and  that  needs  persuasion.    Thou  dost  exceeding  abundantly 
more  than  we  ask  or  think.    The  riches  of  thy  grace  transcend  our  Ui ought 
We  draw  near  to  thee  because  thou  host  made  it  pleasant  for  children  to 
■peak  to  their  parents.    Wo  have  learned  that  the  things  whien  we  receive 
are  a  double  blessing  if  we  ask  them  of  those  who  Jove  us.    Not  only  have 
they  a  value  of  their  own,  but  they  come  perfumea  with  the  thoughts  of 
those  who  give  them.    Thou  hast  joined  thyself  to  thy  gifts,  and  iu  taking 
them  we  take  thee.    And  how  much  more  art  'hou  than  bread,  or  raiment: 
How  much  more  glorious  art  thou   nan  the  sun,  or  than  all  things  which 
the  sun  brings  forth— its  children  of  beauty !  All  things  are  made  uobler  ami 
better  when  the  light  of  thy  countenance  falls  upon  them,  and  when  we 
take  them  as  from  the  outstretched  hand  of  Love  I 

How  blessed  is  the  thought  that  thou  thlnkesi  of  us  not  only  wher.  we 
think  of  thee,  but  always!  We  rest  in  the  consciousness  that  no  harm  juu 
befall  us  if  thou  art  with  us  and  thinking  of  us.  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can 
be  against  us  ? 

We  pray  tbat  thou  wilt  lift  us  up  into  the  region  of  these  thought?— 
where  they  abide  and  dwell;  and  there  may  we  have  rest  and  peace  with 
God — that  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  we  may  not  be  disturbed,  and  that  the  cur- 
rents of  desire  which  have  agitated  us  may  cease  to  have  domination.  May 
we  have  a  trustful  and  restful  feeling  in  thy  providence.  May  we  believe 
that  we  are  more  to  thee  than  we  con  be  one  to  another.  May  we  realize 
that  there  is  no  mother  nor  father  that  can  love  their  children  as  God  loves 
as.  Thy  life  given  for  us,  and  thy  suffering  borne  for  us,  are  pledges  of  thy 
faithfulness  in  loving;  and  why  should  we  bear  burdens  since  there  is  infi- 
nite, everlasting  strength  to  bear  them  for  us  ?    Why  should  we  be  weighed 
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down  with  oare  when  we  are  commanded  to  omit  all  our  oare  upon  Qai* 
Oh  1  help  us  to  bear  our  burdens  and  cares.    May  we  hare  Joy,  rather  tan  ' 
sadness.    May  we  hare  songs  in  the  night.    May  we  be  cheered  in  darkma. 
May  we  be  comforted  in  affliction.    May  we  be  strengthened  in  weeks** 
May  we  ever  more  feel  the  hand  of  God  around  about  ut;  ao  that  when  oar 
own  strength  and  wisdom  fail  we  may  lean  evermore  upon  thee.   Weooav 
mit  ourselves  to  thy  guidance.    We  say,  Thy  will  be  done.    Though  it  ooa  j 
much  suffering,  nevertheless  it  is  better.    And  we  desire,  O  God,  that  tbot  ] 
shouldst  mark  our  path  by  thy  Judgment*  and  not  by  ours ;  by  thy  Innatti  < 
wisdom,  and  not  by  our  mutable  longings.    We  pray  that  thou  wilt  do  thv  ' 
which  is  best  for  us  for  time  and  for  eternity*  I 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to-night  to  | 
every  one  in  thy  presence  as  he  severally  needs.  Thou  knowest'  the  way;  I 
thou  knowest  the  secret  life;  thou  knowest  where  the  pain-giving  thorn  I 
resides;  thou  knowest  who  bear  heavy  and  grievous  burdens.  There  if  ; 
perfect  freedom  with  thee.  Naked  and  open  are  we  before  Him  with  wham  \ 
we  have  to  do. 

Grant,  to-night,  that  every  one  in  thy  presence  may  have  release  for  the  I 
hour.  Before  thee  may  they  stand  disembarrassed.  Before  thee  mayiD  j 
stand  rejoicing.  Meet  every  want.  Whisper  ooiisols&on  and  acceptance  to  j 
every  heart. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  those  who  are  gathered  together; 
all  that  are  in  the  midst  of  life ;  all  that  are  experiencing  its  trials,  its  temp- 
tations, its  duties,  its  various  imperfections.  Strengthen  thou  them,  that 
they  may  be  able  to  live  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  the  love  of  men.  Bss* 
up  in  our  midst  a  generation  to  serve  thee  with  more  valor,  and  will 
more  power,  and  with  more  suooess  than  have  been  given  to  us. 

We  thank  thee  for  all  the  mercies  which  thou  hast  granted  to  our  srmsl 
households.  We  thank  thee  for  so  much  consolation  as  we  have  bad  insHUo- 
tion.  We  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  mixed  chastisements  with  so  muohtut 
is  sweet  and  comforting. 

We  commend  the  rising  generation  to  thee.  Be  near  to  the  young.  Grant 
that  they  may  prow  up,  from  the  beginning,  to  a  life  of  rectitude.  Be  witu 
those  who  are  just  embarking  upon  life.  May  they  not  mistake  the  true 
path.  There  are  ways  which  seem  right  unto  men,  the  ends  whereof  are 
death.  Grant  that  every  one  may  discern  the  right  way,  unseduced,  sod 
un  terrified. 

May  every  one  in  thy  presence  be  able  to  walk  in  comeliness;  infidelity; 
in  honesty;  in  truth ;  in  hope  and  love  of  God;  and  in  the  faith  and  expecta- 
tion of  immortality  through  Jesus  Christ. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  multiply  in  our  midst  the  offices  of  kindom 
and  of  forbearance,  and  of  gentleness.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt 
render  more  and  more  fruitful  those  that  labor  in  word  aud  doctrine,  and 
rear  up  around  about  them  the  evidences  of  their  fidelity.  We  pray  for  all 
thy  churches,  and  for  all  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  throughout 
our  land,  and  for  all  that  teach  their  fellow-men  throughout  the  world. 
And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  hasten  that  appointed  day,  so  long  in  oominfc 
when  all  men  shall  know  thee,  from  the  greatest  unto  the  least. 

And  to  thy  mime  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  evermore. 
Amen. 


HEART-CONYICTION. 


M  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  rlghteousuoss."--RoM.  x.,  10. 


I  do  not  say  that  the  design  of  the  Apostle  was  to  discriminate 
between  the  convictions  of  the  feelings  and  the  convictions  of  the 
intellect ;  and  yet,  this  is  involved  in  the  declaration.  The  heart 
stands,  in  the  Bible,  for  feeling — particularly  for  affections  and 
moral  emotions ;  and  the  declaration  here,  which  is  literally  true — 
man  believeth  with  the  heart — I  shall  employ  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  it  is  not  intellectual  apprehension,  that  it  is  not  con- 
viction by  the  mere  force  of  fact  and  reasoning,  that  determines 
men's  faiths  and  beliefs. 

It  is  a  prevalent  error  that  believing  is  purely  an  intellectual 
phenomenon,  and  that  only  facts  and  arguments  are  required  to  pro- 
duce conviction.  It  is  supposed  that  when  facts  are  clearly  stated, 
and  when  upon  them,  or  upon  other  suitable  grounds,  arguments  are 
honestly  and  wisely  constructed,  the  understanding  ought  to  yield, 
like  a  beleaguered  city — that  it  has  been  fairly  taken  when  it  has 
been  breached  with  argument  and  with  facts.  And  yet,  nothing  is 
more  certain,  and  nothing  is  more  a  subject  of  remark,  that  if  you 

adopt  the  old  phrase. 

"  A  man  convinced  against  his  will 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still." 

Men  hear  satisfying  arguments  all  their  lives  long,  and  cannot 
'  get  away  from  them ;  and  in  words  they  assent  to  the  truth ;  and 
yet  they  do  not  believe  one  word  of  the  truth.  Nor  can  they  tell 
why.  Sometimes  it  is  said  to  be  because  they  are  perverse  and 
willful  They  frequently  think  that  it  is  not  so — that  they  desire  to 
feel  as  others  feel,  and  to  see  as  others  see.  Hut  a  conviction  of 
the  truth  does  not  come  to  them  from  preaching. 

Many  suppose  that  the  whole-  duty  of  a  teacher  is  fulfilled  in 
delivering  his  messages ;  that  when  he  has  put  them  into  an  intel- 
lectual form,  when  his  propositions  are  marshaled  and  placed  in 
regular  and  logical  sequence,  they  are  the  best  assailants  of  men. 
And  yet,  it  is  certainly  true  that  many  men  are  more   fruitful  as 
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preachers  who  have  the  least  reasoning  and  the  least  logic  in  thai 
preaching.  *  It  is  true  that  some  men,  all  their  lives  long,  labor  with 
a  barren  field,  whereas,  other  men  with  not  half  their  equipage  nor 
half  their  munitions,  and  in  more  unfavorable  fields,  bring  forth 
abundant  fruit  of  convictions  and  of  conversions. 

There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  something  wrong  in  the  theory  of 
conviction — as  to  what  it  is,  and  what  produces  it.  It  is  generally 
held  that  feeling  has  no  proper  place  in  the  production  of  a  con- 
viction of  the  truth,  but  that  it  should  be  excluded ;  that  the  mind 
should  be  kept  colorless  and  cold  as  the  glass  through  which  the 
scientist  examines  phenomena.  And  there  are  many  who  feel  that 
every  single  appeal  to  the  emotions,  whether  by  illustration  or 
otherwise,  is  the  introduction  of  just  so  much  of  a  disturbing  force 
in  the  sacred  process  of  ratiocination. 

Now,  in  the  lowest  category  of  truth — that  of  material  facto 
and  events — it  is  true  that  the  senses  and  the  perceptive  intellect 
do  perceive  truth  without  emotion.  In  regard  tp  the  examination 
of  mere  material  facts,  and  the  measuring  of  those  facts  according 
to  any  principle  of  measurement  or  classification  which  may  be 
adopted,  it  is  true  that  the  less  emotion  there  is,  and  the  more  pure 
perception  there  is,  the  more  likely  men  will  be  to  come  at  the 
truth. 

But  this  is  true  only  in  regard  to  the  lowest  forms  of  farti 
of  matter.  The  relation  of  facts  of  matter  to  each  other  develops 
or  discloses  a  higher  kind  of  truth.  The  relation  of  things  to 
things,  as  of  color  to  color,  or  of  number  to  number,  or  of  mag- 
nitude to  magnitude — these  are  real ;  but  they  never  can  be  per- 
eeived.  They  are  thought  of  They  exist  in  the  reflective  intellect. 
They  are  therefore  called  truths  of  an  abstract  character,  or  phil- 
osophic truths. 

In  regard  to  these  truths,  also,  it  is  certain  that  the  less  emotion 
there  is,  the  more  undisturbed  will  be  that  process  by  which,  facts 
having  been  observed  and  coordinated,  the  relations  of  those  facts, 
or  the  deductions  of  them,  will  be  secured. 

In  the  lower  category  of  truth,  then — that  of  facts  of  matter 
and  their  relations  to  each  other — the  emotions  are  a  disturbing 
force  in  reasoning. 

Thus  far  we  have  only  considered  the  not  unimportant,  and  yet 
the  least  important  kinds  of  truths. 

Rising  above  all  other  forms  of  organization,  comes  man  him- 
self; and  while  he  stands  upon  the  material  globe,  and  is  composite 
of  material  facts,  he  is  also  an  originating  center,  organized  with 
immense  complexity.     He  lias  a  force  within  him  that  not  simply 
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but  thinks,  wills,  believes,  loves,  hates,  •  rejoices, ,  sorrows, 
.re  desires,  and  contests,  and  beliefs  ill  man,  originating  in 
,  that  matter  never  knows. 

a  phenomenon  !  When  the  phosphorescent  light  shines  out, 
a  phenomenon  ?  And  is  it  not  also  a  phenomenon  when  a 
lind  thinks  ?  When  a  branch  divides,  and  then  divides  again, 
lin  divides,  joint  from  joint,  and  part  from  part,  is  that  a 
c  fact  ?  And  is  it  not  also  a  scientific  fact  when  the  mind  of  a 
w  thinks,  and  now  wills,  and  now  feels,  and  in  feeling  expe- 
first  one  kind  of  emotion,  and  then  another  kind  ?  Are  the 
that  are  going  on  outside  of  a  man,  nature  ?  and  are  not  the 
which  are'  going  on  inside  of  a  man  just  as  much  nature? 
Jy  that  opens  its  silver  cup  on  the  tranquil  lake  is  a  phenom- 
nature,  and  is  to  be  classified  in  botany ;  if  the  fruit  that 
pendant  on  the  bough  is  worthy  6f  a  place  in  science,  are 
se  inspirations  and  emotions,  which  grow  upon  a  nobler  stalk, 
ve  a  sweeter  blossom,  and  a  richer  fruit,  also  worthy  of  a 
l  science  ?  Are  they  not  parts  of  nature,  though  they  are 
ent,  and  changing,  and  repetitious  ?  Are  they  not  just  as 
r  facts  ?  If  the  lightning  flashes  out  from  the  East  and 
he  horizon,  that  is  a  fact ;  and  if  thought  flashes  out  from 
id,  is  not  that  a  fact  just  as  important  ?  Nay,  higher  in 
id  greater  in  importance  are  those  truths  which  are  evolved 
an's  nature  according  to  the  appropriate  laws  of  evolution, 
lan  truth  rises  to  a  higher  level  than  ij,  attains  in  matter  out- 
man.  It  is  no  longer  the  mere  relation  of  matter  to  matter, 
mes  moral,  affectional,  aesthetic.  That  is,  it  is  the  truth  of 
t  is  the  truth  of  feeling,  it  is  the  truth  of  beauty.  Right 
ig,  good  or  bad,  true  or  false,  homely  or  beautiful,  lovable  or 
re,  refined  or  vulgar — these  are  words,  not  for  shadows,  but 
igs.  An  emotion  which  takes  on  a  distinct  form  ;  an  intel- 
experience  which  comes  to  a  real  shape — these  are  things, 
they  wear  no  body — though  they  have  no  continuing  form, 
•e  not  only  things  really,  but  they  are  superior  things,  stand- 
ler  than  lower  organized  matter  which  can  be  traced  with  the 
md  which  therefore  can  be  more  conveniently  handled  by 
er  reason.  These  truths,  and  hundreds  of  others,  are  just 
entities  as  weight,  as  dimension,  as  number,  as  distance,  as 
r  as  any  other  quality  in  matter. 

l  truth  is  of  transcendent  importance  to  the  individual  ;  be- 
hat  we  call  character  is  shaped  more  by  these  interior  ex- 
!8  and  facts  than  by  exterior  influences,  in  many  respects.    It 
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is  important  to  th&  family.  It  is  the  very  law  of  development  sal 
of  conservation  in  the  household  and  in  society.  Moral  troths,  aad 
social  truths,  and  civil  truths — these  are  higher  organised;  and os 
these  it  is  that  society  is  built ;  and  on  these  society  conducts  all  hi 
processes. 

It  is  then,  on  this  higher  form  of  truth — moral,  social,  it 
fectiortal,  aesthetic  truth — that  conviction  depends,  far  more  than 
on  the  presentation  of  reasons  or  dynamic  qualities. 

If  you  attempt  to  convince  men  that  their  oourse  is  right 
or  wrong,  you  cannot  do  it  as  you  would  convince  a  grocer  that  tti 
pound  was  under  weight  or  over  weight  in  the  scales.  There  is  no 
such  measurable  power.  You  are  to  address  the  feeling  of  right  or 
wrong  in  men.  It  is  generally  complex.  It  is  an  emotion  of  com- 
placency or  displacency,  as  the  old  writers  would  have  said,  in  one, 
two  or  more  feelings  in*  the  soul.  And  no  man  is  convinced  in 
regard  to  any  moral  truth,  until  both  the  intellect  and  a  esrtara 
number  of  the  feelings  are  put  at  rest,  in  respect  to  it  It  may  si- 
dress  itself,  first,  perhaps  to  the  intellect;  but  it  must  go  deeper,-4o 
the  experience  of  moral  feeling  which  is.  behind  it.  What  is  jut,  ii 
not  apprehended  by  reason  of  an  intellectual  statement  of  what  it  to, 
but  from  a  peculiar  experience  of  conscience.  A  thing  is  beantiW, 
not  according  to  rules  and  statements,  but  according  to  an  wthctio 
experience  in  the  man  himself.  And  in  regard  to  the  higher  troths, 
an  emotion  is  evidence — feeling  is  reason.  You  cannot  make  s  man 
laugh  because  he  ought  to  laugh.  You  may  analyze  a  jest,  or  s  flash 
of  wit,  and  present  it  to  a  man,  saying,  M  Here  are  the  elements  of 
mirth  ;  and  these  being  presented  to  you  as  I  now  present  them, 
if  you  are  a  rational  being  you  will  accept  the  statement  of  them, 
and  laugh  ;"  but  nobody  laughs  so.  People  laugh  first,  and  after- 
wards think  why  they  laughed.  The  feeling  of  mirth  is  first  ex- 
cited ;  and  afterwards  the  intellect  analyzes  that  which  produced  the 
laughter.  It  converts  into  an  idea  that  which  was  first  an  emotion 
or  an  experience. 

And  so  in  regard  to  every  element  of  beauty  or  art,  a  man  ia 
not  convinced  of  it  by  ratiocination.  He  is  convinced  of  it  by  his 
feeling  first ;  and  then  he  brings  in  the  understanding  to  corroborate 
the  emotion,  to  heighten  it,  and  to  enlarge  it. 

And  that  which  is  true  of  art,  is  true  of  music,  of  eloquence,  not 
only,  but  in  the  still  higher  range  of  moral  conduct.  True  reason- 
ing is  that  which  makes  a  man  feel  that  what  you  say  to  him  is  trne, 
I  do  not  care  what  the  reasoning  is,  emotion  is  the  means  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  statement   A  feeling  of  truth  is  an  argument,  though 
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it  may  be  a  lame  one. '  If  a  man  says  in  himself.  "  I  feel,  I  know,  that 
such  and  such  a  thing  is  true,9'  that  feeling  is  legitimate  evidence  to 
that  man  that  the  thing  is  true. 

People  say,  "  You  ought  to  require  men  to  present  evidence  of  a 
good  rational  conviction,  and  then  they  will  stand  more  permanently 
on  the  ground  of  belief.  To  address  the  feelings  is  to  create  a 
sudden  transient  conviction  which  may  not  have  any  permanence." 
There  is  some  truth  in  that ;  but,  nevertheless,  a  man  mfty  attempt 
to  produce  a  conviction  by  an  intellectual  process,  and  yet  not 
produce  that  which  amounts  to  a  settled  belief.  •Many  men  have 
been  bombarded  all  their  life,  and  have  not  been  taken,  because  it 
was  attempted  to  convince  them  purely  by  the  intellect,  the  aesthetic 
and  emotive  elements  being  left  out  of  the  question.  Hundreds  of 
men  have  all  their  life  long  fought  against  the  doctrine  of  divine 
sovereignty,  as  presented  in  a  purely  intellectual  proposition,  have 
heard  it  stated  over  and  over  again,  and  have  tried  to  believe  it, 
but  never  did  believe  it  until  at  length  there  came  a  presentation  of 
it  emotively,  and  imaginatively,  when  by  some  illustration  there  was 
kindled  in  their  mind  a  sense  of  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  Father- 
hood in  God.  And  then,  when  once  a  conviction  of  that  Fatherhood 
had  entered  into  their  soul,  there  came  a  desire  that  One  possessed 
of  such  an  attribute  should  be  supreme,  and  have  liberty  to  do  as  he 
pleased.  And  instantly  there  was  a  conviction  produced  which  all 
the  reasoning  in  the  world  would  not  have  made.  And  were  not 
these  men  soundly  convinced  because  they  were  convinced  through 
their  taste  and  affection  ?  Were  they  not  convinced,  because  it  was 
an  illustration  rather  than  an  argument  that  appealed  to  them? 
That  which  makes  a  man  feel  that  truth  is  truth,  that  right  is  right, 
is  to  him  evidence.  That  which  makes  a  man  feel  inside,  "  This  is 
true,"  is  evidence  for  him.  And  though  such  evidence  is  more  or 
less  imperfect,  it  is  evidence. 

Therefore  evidence  is  sometimes  intellectual,  as  respects  the  lower 
forms  of  truth ;  but  as  you  go  up  in  the  importance  of  truth,  the  ev- 
idence of  it  becomes  less  and  less  purely  intellectual  and  factual.  It 
becomes  more  and  more  emotional.  It  is  taste,  it  is  fear,  it  is  hope, 
it  is  conscience,  it  is  aesthetic  inspiration,  that  determine  whether 
men  will  take  this,  that  or  the  other  view  of  truth.  So  that  the  mag- 
azine of  evidence  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  lower  forms  of  reasoning, 
bat  in  appeals  to  the  moral  consciousness,  to  the  conscience,  to  the 
emotions.  And  then,  when  men  are  alive  or  sensitive,  and  there  is 
the  presentation  of  a  proposition  or  a  quality  of  truth  to  the  feelings, 
there  will  be  found  in  them  a  response  that  convinces  them,  and 
settles  the  conviction. 
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This  is  to  be  followed  up  afterward  by  intellectual  instruction, 
and  by  a  process  of  investigation,  to  see  whether  the  conviction  k 
founded  on  good  reasons,  or  on  reasons  not  loosely  stated.  And  then 
they  will  not  only  be  convinced,  but  will  be  permanently  convinced, 
and  convicted,  and  converted,  in  so  far  as  belief  is  concerned. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  a  small  nor  an  accidental  truth  that  is  de- 
clared when  it  is  said  that  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  right- 
eousness /•  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  convictions  which  go  to  pro- 
duce what  are  considered  a  moral  and  religious  life,  are  convictions 
which  spring  mainly  from  the  emotions,  from  the  moral  sentiment!, 
from  the  taste,  from  the  inspirations  of  feeling,  and  are  not  purely 
intellectual,  dogmatic  convictions — though  these  are  not,  in  their 
place,  to  be  despised.  It  is  not  dogma  that  anybody  should  object 
to :  it  is  despotic  dogma.  It  is  not  dogma  that  men  should  repu- 
diate :  it  is  dogma  making  believe  thai  it  is  the  only  form  vMdfc 
truth  can  assume.  The  hateful  thing  about  it  is  that  dogmas,  which 
are  a  reduction  of  truth  to  intellectual  statements  of  (acts,  or  ab- 
stract truths,  have  usually  assumed  that  they  were  the  highest  forms 
of  evidence,  and  of  the  most  authority ;  whereas  universal  experience 
shows,  that  while  they  are  beneficial,  they  are  practically  of  second- 
ary importance  in  producing  living  belief  in  regard  to  the  highest 
truth. 

From  the  ideas  enumerated  in  these  views  it  is,  that  we  see  how 
men  who  are  substantially  of  the  same  feelings,  run  generically  to- 
ward the  same  general  convictions.  In  any  age  the  feelings  and  the 
affections  of  the  age  have  much  to  do  with  the  adoption  of  the  phi- 
losophies and  the  politics  of  that  age.  If  men  are  living  by  their 
lower  nature,  they  will  tend  toward  wantonness  of  intellectual  phi- 
losophies; they  will  incline  to  the  things  that  relax  restraint,  that 
break  down  responsibility,  and  untone  the  conscience.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  good  men,  pure  men,  men  under  the  influence  of 
a  high  degree  of  moral  culture,  in  any  age,  will  always  tend  to  unity, 
on  the  ground  of  virtue  and  self-restraint,  and  responsibility,  and 
refinement.  And  in  any  age  the  feeling  that  belongs  to  men  in 
masses,  largely  determines  the  direction  which  they  take  in  intel- 
lectual, religious  and  political  philosophy. 

Men  may  differ  very  largely  in  regard  to  moral  and  religions 
truth,  and  yet  be  honest ;  and  to  a  degree  both  sides  that  differ  may 
be  true.  One  man  may  be  an  Arminian — honestly  and  thoroughly 
an  Arminian  ;  another  man  may  be  a  Calvinist — honestly  and  thor- 
oughly a  Calvinist;  they  may  stand  apparently  at  antipodes;  and 
yet  they  may  both  be  right. 
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What !  is  it  possible  for  men  to  stand  on  two  sides  of  a  commoi 
truth,  and  yet  be  right  ?  No,  not  if  either  of  them  is  wholly  right 
not  if  either  of  them  has  in  himself  the  perfection  of  truth ;  but  n< 
man  ever  sees  the  whole  truth.  Nobody  ever  sees  truths  except  ii 
fragments.  A  truth  i9  so  much  and  so  large  that  one  man  may  be  01 
one  side,  and  see  his  share  of  it,  and  another  may  be  on  the  othc 
side,  and  see  his  share  of  it ;  and  both  of  them  may  be  right,  thougl 
both  of  them  are  imperfect.  They  may  be  partialists,  each  of  then 
i$  a  partialist ;  but  their  views  of  that  truth  may  not  be  false. 

Where,  for  instance,  a  man  has  a  sense  of  government ;  where 
as  a  certain  school  would  say,  self-esteem  and  the  feeling  of  authority 
are  largely  developed  in  a  man,  he  will  sympathize  with  the  ruling 
force,  and  will  be  a  Calvinist.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mai 
has  benevolence  very  large,  and  his  social  feelings  are  in  the  ascend 
ency,  he  will  sympathize  with  the  governed,  and  not  with  the  gov 
erning  power ;  and  he  will  be  an  Arminian.  And  both  of  them  wil 
be  right ;  because  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  both  views.  Then 
are  few  who  are  large  enough  to  take  the  whole  of  one  side  and  th< 
whole  of  the  other  side  of  the  truth.  One  takes  one  element,  anc 
runs  away  with  it,  and  organizes  around  it ;  and  another  takes  an 
other  element,  and  runs  away  with  that,  and  organizes  around  it 
And  both  of  them  have  something  of  the  truth,  though  neither  oi 
them  has  the  whole  of  it.  The  largeness  of  the  truth  is  lost  in  tin 
case  of  each ;  but  each  is  sincere  in  his  system  of  theology.  Eacl 
has  a  philosophy  of  religion  which  is  different  from  that  of  the  other 
and  each  is  true  to  himself  and  his  convictions,  and  each  does  gooc 
in  one  way  or  another.  Each  is  part  right  and  part  wrong.  Thej 
are  both  partialists. 

We  each  take  a  mouthful  of  truth  out  of  the  whole ;  but  none  oi 
us  takes  the  whole  of  it.  So  that  men  may  be  generically  united 
but  specifically  different  in  their  judgments  of  truth. 

Take  a  familiar  instance.  In  a  given  neighborhood  are  twenty 
husbandmen.  They  may  all  be  good  husbandmen.  They  may  al 
carry  on  farming  profitably.  They  may  all  be  said  to  have  a  wise 
method  of  treating  the  soil  and  of  treating  crops.  And  yet,  ever} 
one  of  them  will  treat  his  soil  differently  from  every  other,  and  ever} 
one  of  them  will  handle  his  crops  differently  from  every  other.  But 
generically  they  agree,  though  specifically  they  vary.  They  arc 
united  in  the  general  results  which  they  are  aiming  to  work  out ;  but 
they  are  not  united  in  the  special  methods  by  which  they  are  to  be 
brought  about.  And  yet  nobody  thinks  of  putting  them  bythe  ears 
because  specifically  they  disagree,  when  generically  they  agree. 
It  is  not  probable  that  in  any  street  or  neighborhood  any  two 
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honteholders  ltOep  house  alike,  They  may  all  be  respectable  ppujile, 
they  may  all  be  good  housekeeper*,  they  may  nil  ho  bringing  up  their 
families  well;  ai  yet,  they  nil  differ  in  their  modes  of  doing  the* 
things.   They  rim  at  different  bran,  and  have  their  meals  at  different 

hoars,  and  spread  tlieir  tallies  differently,  and  cook  their  1 1  'lirtW- 

ently,  and  bring  ■  ■  |  •  their  children  differently,  and  manage  their  ser- 
vants differently,  H  you  would  learn,  if  you  could  hear  them  talk 
about  each  other.  Nothing  would  be  more  instructive  tliati  to  hear 
the  housekeeper-  in  a  neighborhood  discuss  each  other's  economy. 
Each  is  careful  i  some  direction,  and  profuse  in  another;  and  each 
criticizes  the  others'  profuseness.  But  economy  h  a  question  affinal 
results,  and  not  of  special  methods.  All  through  different  house* 
holds  you  find  d^i.Ticment  in  specifics  and  agreement  in  generics. 

Now,  throng  in  -ut  the  world,  churches  are  artificial  households 
And  many  of  them  an-  good  households.  There  are  sects,  scores  of 
them,  as  there  ought  to  l>c ;  and  though  they  specifically  differ,  they 
are  generically  prMrWJllg;  good  morals,  inspiring  spiritual  appetite*, 
and  lifting  men  up  from  t  ho  plane  of  the  passions  to  the  plane  of  the 
moral  sentiment h.  They  are  teaching  men  to  live,  not  by  sight,  but 
by  faith.  And  one  does  it  in  one  way,  and  another  docs  it.  atmitiiT 
Way.  One  does  it  by  ordinances  and  symbols,  another  by  silence 
and  by  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  and  another  by  intellectual  l3» 
qtrisitions.  And  so  there  is  some  general  unity  between  them,  (hongi 
they  are  running  in  their  «wn  ruW  aud  channels, 

A  man's  feeling  has  much  to  do  with  what  he  believes;  sad Hia 
from  what  is  inside  of  a  man,  and  not  from  what  is  outside  of  him, 
that  we  are  to  determine  what  the  truth  is.  There  is  belonging  w 
every  man  a  personal  element,  which  to  a  very  great  degree  has  been 
overlooked,  but  which  is  of  vital  importance— certainly  to  the  char- 
itable judgments  which  we  form  of  men. 

We  know  that  in  scientific  processes — that  is,  in  dealing  with 
the  lower  forms  of  truth — different  men  are  equipped  not  only  with 
different  powers  of  eye,  and  different  sensibilities  of  ear,  and  dit 
ferent  aptitudes  of  nature,  but  that  a  distinct  judgment  is  taken  of 
these  things.  In  measuring  transits,  in  attempting  to  perform  the 
more  delicate  operations  of  making  observations  in  astronomy,  it  * 
found  that  one  eye  is  more  sensitive  than  another;  that  one  eye 
acts  quicker  and  sees  quicker  than  another  when  a  planet  touches 
the  limb  of  another  planet  And  these  individual  peculiarities  are 
reduced  to  mathematical  expression.  Astronomical  observers  haw 
what  are  called  their  "personal  equations";  and  in  every  observ* 
tory  in  Europe  you  will  find  that  allowance  is  made  for  the  pecu- 
liarities of  persons  in  the  matter  of  seeing,  and  that  their  persons! 
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[{nations  are  used  to  correct  and  regulate  the  results  of  their  ob- 
3rvations. 

Now,  moral  astronomy  has  some  need  of  personal  equations — 
lough  they  have  never  been  applied,  and  though  it  would  be  very 
ifficult  to  apply  them ;  for  what  men  believe  depends  very  much 
u  how  they  are  made.  And  it  is  absurd  to  talk  about  people  be- 
eving  alike.  I  believe  as  you  do  ?  No.  Nobody  believes  as  I 
o,  because  nobody  is  made  as  I  am.  The  elements  which  enter 
ito  the  composition  of  the  human  mind  are  not  mixed  in  precisely 
le  same  proportions  in  any  two  persons.  No  two  men  have 
ie  same  sensibility  or  the  same  training.  No  two  men  are  pre- 
iseiy  alike.  All  have  the  same  faculties ;  the  alphabet  goes  into 
very  body ;  but  the  letters — the  A  B  C's — are  put  together  differ- 
ntly,  and  the  words  are  spelled  with  infinite  variations  in  different 
•ergons.  And  not  only  are  they  in  different  proportions,  and  in  dif- 
erent  degrees  of  strength,  but  sometimes  one  predominates  and 
ometimes  another,  in  the  same  person.  Sometimes  the  moral  feel- 
tigs  are  first,  and  sometimes  the  social  affections,  and  sometimes 
he  intellectual  powers.  These  qualities  exist  in  different  persons 
vith  infinite  variations  and  combinations.  What  a  man  sees  when 
he  truth  is  presented  to  him  depends  entirely  on  the  strength  oi 
.he  qualities  that  are  in  him,  on  the  proportions  in  which  they  exist, 
rad  on  the  relative  degrees  of  sensibility  which  they  have  at  the 
•ime. 

The  impressions  which  come  to  the  consciousness  of  different 
persons  are  not  the  same.     The  impressions  which  come  to  your 
x>n8ciousness  and  mine,  if  you  could  see  and  measure  them,  would 
materially  differ.     The  character  of  men's  moral  structure  has  much 
*>  do  with  determining  their  convictions.  And  the  attempt  to  make 
dl  men  see  and  feel  the  same  things  is  just  as  preposterous  as  it 
ffould  be  to  make  the  mark  of  one  man's  foot  in  the  sand,  and  at- 
tempt to  compel  everybody  else's  foot  to  fit  that  mark  exactly. 
Hakes  have  been  driven,  flames  have  been  kindled,  racks  have  been 
ttmed,  and  blood  has  flowed  out  by  Amazons,  in  that  which  nature 
abhors,  and  the  race  abhors,  and  God  abhors — the  attempt  to  make 
^1  men  believe  the  same  things  in  the  same  way.     It  has  been 
ought  to  run  men  in  molds,  as  it  were,  so  that  they  should  come 
*tt  as  dollars  from  a  die.     But  men  are  made  on  the  principle  of 
^finite  and  eternally  increasing  variations.     And  beliefs,  though 
bey  agree  generically,  vary  specifically — and  must  and  will  do  so. 
Vuth  will  be  truth,  right  will  be  right,  goodness  will  be  goodness, 
F  course.     In  general  directions  they  are  the  same,  though  they 
iffer  in  minor  points. 
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In  traveling  on  the  prairies  of  the  West,  when  we  came  to  t 
dough,  or  morass,  we  would  find  fifty  roads  branching  out;  and  one 
preferred  to  go  in  and  out  on  one  side;  another  preferred  to  pan 
through,  a  few.  yards  f torn  a  certain  point ;  another  preferred  to  cro» 
at  some  other  point ;  but  I  noticed  that  the  main  idea  was,  for 
everybody  to  get  through  the  slough,  though  they  did  it  by  almost 
as  many  roads  as  there  were  travelers  across  the  prairie,  during  cer- 
tain weeks  and  months  of  the  year.  Of  course,  all  roads  were  not 
equally  easy  and  equally  good;  there  was  a  choice  of  ways;  bat 
every  man  took  the  liberty  of  going  the  way  he  thought  the  best 

And  so  it  is  in  respect  to  variations  of  belie!  Hen  follow  their 
subjectivity.  They  follow  that  particular  form  of  belief  which 
springs  from  conviction  of  feeling  in  them.  If  human  influenoe  and 
power  could  have  made  men  alike,  and  kept  them  alike,  in  belief  it 
would  have  been  done ;  but  that  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  decree.  It  seems  to  have  been  designed  that  every  nun 
should  have  a  personal  experience  of  his  own ;  and  that  while  all 
should  maintain  right  directions,  and  cultivate  a  true  moral  charac- 
ter, and  be  united  generically,  they  should  specifically  not  lose  their 
individuality  or  separateness. 

This  is  the  fundamental  difference  between  Protestantism  and 
Catholicism.  Catholicism  does  not  mean  Pope,  nor  Cardinal,  northif 
ceremony,  nor  that  creed.  The  question  involved  is  simply  this: 
Is  the  individual  at  liberty  to  follow  the  charter  which  he  finds  in 
himself,  or  must  he  follow  a  charter  which  is  prescribed  by  human 
authority?  Catholicism  says  that  every  man's  conscience  must 
agree  with  the  Church's  conscience.  It  says  that  there  is  a  great 
unitary  conscience,  and  that  every  man  must  be  guided  by  that 
But  Protestantism  says  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  his  individual 
conscience.  It  holds  that  he  ought  to  instruct  it  so  that  it  shall  he 
a  fit  and  reliable  guide.  And  it  makes  every  man  responsible  for 
that  to  which  his  conscience  leads  him.  According  to  Protest- 
antism, when  it  conies  to  the  issue,  no  man  has  a  right  to  follow  any 
other  conscience  than  his  own.  And  when  a  man  says,  "I  must  fol- 
low my  conscience,"  he  is  a  Protestant. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Father  Hyacinthe  when  he  was 
here,  and  telling  him  that  he  was  a  Protestant.  He  had  just  been 
savinir,  "  I  cannot  be  unfaithful  to  the  truth  as  it  has  been  delivered 
to  me."  "  Stop ! "  said  I,  "  you  are  a  Protestant,  and  out  of  the 
Church."  He  had  said  that  he  could  not  bear  to  go  out  of  the 
Church  ;  that  he  dreaded  schism,  or  heresy ;  that  it  was  like  poison 
to  him.  Nevertheless  he  was  a  Protestant.  When  a  man  says,  ul 
must  follow  my  God  according  to  the  light  which  1  have,"  that 
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moment  he  is  a  Protestant.  And  I  think  Christ's  own  ideal  of  a 
man  was  a  man:  not  merely  a  member  of  the  human  family,  but 
an  organized  man. 

This  will  lead  to  many  collisions,  many  mistakes,  many  imper- 
fections. But  tell  me  of  anything  that  is  not  full  of  imperfections. 
This  world  is  not  a  perfect  sphere,  and  it  does  not  turn  out  perfect 
work.     It  is  a  world  in  which  we  are  taking  preliminary  steps. 

14  When  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  tben  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be 
t1  one  away." 

So  says  the  apostle.  He  understood,  as  well  as  anybody  else,  that 
men  are  all  partial ists.  Paul,  the  great  theologian,  after  many  years 
of  thought,  and  visions,  and  rapturous  associations,  and  after,  to  his 
own  6eeming,  having  been  lifted  up  to  the  seventh  heaven,  declared 

that  he  saw  things  i'ragmentarily. 

"When  that  which  is  perfeot  is  come  [the  whole  of  truth],  then  tbat 
which  is  in  part  Lthe  partial  view]  shall  be  done  away." 

And  not  till  then  will  it  be  done  away. 

We  are  certain,  then,  that  truth  is  in  many  special,  minor  re- 
spects different  to  different  men.  Love,  mercy,  justice,  authority, 
responsibility,  freedom — these,  on  the  palette  of  a  man's  conscious- 
ness are  not  simple  uncompounded  colors.  They  are  made  up  ot 
many  colors.  They  have  a  great  variety  of  tints.  They  differ  end- 
lessly in  their  shadings. 

There  will  be  objections  raised  to  these  views.  "  Why  pay  any 
heed,"  men  say,  "  to  facts  and  arguments,  if  belief  is  subjective,  if  it 
belongs  to  the  subject  himself,  and  arises  from  the  way  in  which  he 
is  constituted  ?"  Because,  in  many  respects  we  are  constituted 
alike — or  proximately  alike.  Though  we  vary  in  specials,  we  agree 
in  generals.  And  facts,  to  multitudes  of  men,  are  in  many  respects 
substantially  the  same.  At  any  rate,  the  general  exterior  is  the 
same.  And  although  we  may  attach  shades  of  difference  to  them, 
and  they  may  work  themselves  out  in  the  final  result,  there  are 
enough  points  of  agreement  to  make  men  cohere  ;  to  unitize  them. 

But,  "  May  not  this  view,"  it  is  asked,  "  imply  that  truth  is  vari- 
able ;  that  it  is  to  every  man  just  what  he  sees  it  to  be  ?  Is  there 
nothing  permanent  ?  Is  everything  shifting  according  to  the  imag- 
inations of  men  ?  Is  there  no  solid  ground  ?  Are  there  no  linn 
foundations?  Is  there  no  exact  truth  ?  Is  there  no  order  which  a 
man  having,  has,  and  can  stand  on,  and  be  at  rest  ?"  I  do  not  know 
of  any.  The  whole  creation  has  been  groaning  and  travailing  in 
pain  until  now,  and  never  has  found  it.  You  can  come  to  a  degree 
6f  exactitude  in  respect  to  material  mensuration — in  respect  to 
gravity,  or  heights,  or  depths,  or  lengths,  or  breadths ;  but  in  regard 
to  moral  things  the  world  has  never  more  than  approximated  com- 
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mon  beliefs.  And  the  peculiar  traits  of  nations  and  race*  and  in- 
dividuals remain  ;  iu  spite  of  every  argument  to  the  conti  ;ii'\ ,  in  -piie 
of  prayers,  in  spite  of  all  the  influences  which  have  been  brought  to 
bear  against  it,  the  world  is  just  as  it  always  was — only  more  so. 
That  is,  as  intelligence  and  knowledge  increase,  men  grow  toward 
diversity  an  fast  as  they  grow  toward  unity. 

It  ib  with  truth  as  it  is  with  trees.  The  part  that  si  amis  in  the 
ground  U  a  solid  nnit — the  trunk;  but  the  part  which  deals  villi 
the  sun,  and  therefore  baa  in  it  the  principle  of  life,  is  foreier 
branching,  and  branching,  and  branching.  And  if  a  tree  hates  any- 
thing, it  is  a  straight  stalk.  It  wants  to  bend  and  turn  here  and 
there.  And  so  it  goes  on  splitting  and  dividing.  But  does  il  injure 
the  tree  ?  Does  the  fruit  grow  on  the  twigs,  or  ou  the  solid  pan! 
You  know  that  it  is  found  not  on'  the  unit,  but  on  the  diverging 
twigs.  The  power  of  truth  lies  in  diversity,  and  not  in  unity,  hi 
great  basilar  developments,  unity ;  in  the  higher  elements,  ramifi- 
cation. 

Bat  it  does  not  follow  that  truth  is  a  thing  of  mere  individual 
segregation,  as  persons  have  it  nowadays.  It  is  not  simply  my 
personal  experience.  My  personal  experience  reproduces  a  certain 
amount  of  that  great  truth  which  lies  outside  of  me,  and  of  lb* 
race,  and  of  angels — and  that  is  God.  I  am  not  able  to  rafwds** 
the  whole  of  the  truth  in  nature,  nor  of  God  in  human  kind.  The 
truth  is  complex,  and  it  transcends  the  bounds  of  the  ordinary  eon- 
scion  sness. 

Therefore  truth  is  stable  and  firm,  though  my  share  of  it  may  t» 
but  little,  and  though  as  compared  with  another  man's  share  it » 
mutable  and  variable.  Truth  is  a  great  substantial  entity  wbicb 
lies  outside  of  us  all.  Our  consciousness  takes  in  but  a  part  of  it, 
and  a  changing,  mutable  part,  at  that,  but  this  does  not  void  the 
stability  of  the  unity  of  the  truth  of  the  universe. 

Is  a  man  responsible  for  his  beliefs ;  were  they  not  created  in 
him  and  for  him  ?     I  do  not  think  a  man  is  responsible  for  hi»  **" 
liefa;  but  I  think  a  man  is  responsible  for  his  conduct.    You  can 
get  at  it  just  as  you  please.     The  heart  it  is  that  believe*  u*w 
righteousness.     You  are  responsible  for  being  good,  and  true,  and 
manly,  and  believing,  and  loving,  and  noble  in  every  way.     !•* 
are  responsible  for  results.     Every  man  is  responsible  for  beinfS 
honest  with  himself.     A  man  is  responsible  to  this  extent — that  b* 
must  keep  his  mind  clear.     If  when  I  look  at  a  color  it  is  bine  *° 
me,  I  am  not  responsible  for  seeing  that  color  blue,  though  anoth** 
man  may  see  it  green.     But  if,  the  color  being  blue  to  me,  I  ko^ 
at  it  and  say  that  it  is  green,  I  am  responsible  for  a  violation  *^* 
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sly.  Men  are  responsible  for  using  truly,  and  under  the  best 
itions,  every  faculty  they  have ;  and  when  I  am  true  to  my  or- 
sation,  when  I  am  true  to  that  which  is  within  me,  I  am  not  re- 
sible  for  the  products  of  that  which  my  mind  sees.  Conduct 
character  are  results.  Believing  is  merely  a  preliminary  stage. 
a  means  to  an  end.  And  experience  shows  that  men  do  by 
■ent  beliefs  come  to  the  same  general  results.  That  is  to  say, 
here  not  men  in  the  other  churches  who  are  as  good  Christians 
ough  they  were  Cbngregationalists  ?  There  are.  I  am  beholden 
any  Christians  of  past  generations  in  the  Roman  Church  for 
learning  and  piety  and  nobility.  I  see  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
s  with  bishops'  caps  upon  their  heads.  And  are  there  not  just  as 
men  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  there  are  in  the  old 
;opal  Church?  Certainly.  And  have  there  not  been  Chris- 
of  the  right  stamp  from  the  days  of  John  Calvin  to  the  pres- 
ume in  the  old  Presbyterian  Church  ?  Unquestionably.  Are 
not  true  and  good  men  in  every  denomination  where  Chris- 
;y  has  been  developed  ?  Yes.  Every  man  who  is  really  God- 
lg  and  man-loving  has  that  for  which  alone  belief  has  any 
i.  The  object  of  believing  is  to  produce  goodness. 
ow,  if  from  every  diverse  point,  if  from  convictions  which  vary 
ch  manj  one  can  reach  forth  with  his  heart,  though  it  be  small 
e  bottom,  and  big  at  the  sides,  and  flat  at  the  ends,  and  believe 
righteousness,  that  is  enough.  The  thing  is  righteousness. 
is  the  fruit,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  Master. 
Phen  John  sent  to  Christ,  being  discouraged  in  his  prison  life, 
ig,  u  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  ?" 
at  same  hour  Christ  performed  many  wonderful  works;  and 
dd  to  the  disciples  who  had  come  from  John,  "  Go" — what  ?  tell 
1  that  this  is  my  doctrine  ?  tell  John  that  I  am  the  Messiah  ? 
John  that  I  have  fulfilled  all  the  prophets  ?  tell  John  that  I  am 
jual  with  the  Father  ?  Not  a  word  of  it — "  Go  and  show  John 
n  those  things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see :  the  blind  receive 
•  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf 
,  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached 
iem," 

»  is  as  if  he  had  said,  "  Go  tell  him  that  the  fruit  is  the  thing, 
•hat  is  enough." 

man  who  lives  in  a  spirit  of  love  to  God,  and  of  unfeigned 
*y  toward  his  fellow  men,  is,  under  God,  a  Christian  ;  and  that 
kt-belicving,  or  valuable  believing,  which  makes  right-living. 
*t  does  not  this  undervalue  truth  ?     Oh,  no.     If  you  ask  me 
*•   the  likelihood  of  certain  beliefs  generating  holy  lives  \  if 
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you  ask  if  there  are  not  some  modes  of  presenting  the  truth,  eertai 
proportions,  and  certain  systematic  forms,  which  experience  deta 
mines  to  be  more  effectual  in  producing  right  characters  thai 
others,  I  reply,  Yes,  I  think  there  are.  Therefore  I  think  it  morew 
portant  that  a  man  should  believe  right,  and  not  simply  belief 
And  that  makes  it  important  that  a  man  should  be  educated  to  bt> 
lievo  in  certain  views,  I  hold  that  some  forms  of  belief  are  betfe* 
than  others,  because  some  forms  of  belief  tend  to  produce  better  re. 
suits  than  others.  But,  at  the  same  time,  where  I  see  that  right  i» 
suits  have  been  produced,  I  recognize  them  as  being  right,  » 
matter  what  produced  them.  The  object  of  truth  is  the  prodoctiot 
of  goodness  ;  and  if  goodness  is  evolved,  that  is  the  main  thing,  bo 
matter  how  it  was  produced. 

When  the  master  .gives  to  a  class  a  proposition  in  Euclid,  H  may 
be  that  Euclid's  solution  is  the  best  that  can  be  given;  nevertheless, 
if  a  scholar  does  not  take  to  that  solution,  and  gets  at  the  rmH  ty 
some  original  development  of  thought,  the  master  accepts  it,  ahhoagh 
he  may  have  taken  a  long  road,  and  an  imperfect  one,  to  come  to  it 
If  he  solves  the  problem,  he  has  accomplished  the  thing  which  vtf 
to  be  done.  There  is  a  difference  between  a  long  and  a  short  rod; 
but  if  the  long  one  carries  a  man  home  at  last,  that  is  tjie  m* 
thing. 

Now,  of  theologies,  some  seem  to  run  on  a  level  plain,  and  d* 
shortest  distances ;  and  some  take  circuits  through  the  wilderness  of 
the  morass  ;  and  a  man  has  much  more  weariness,  and  a  great  des* 
longer  journey  if  he  takes  the  latter  than  if  he  takes  the  former; 
but  any  theology  that  takes  a  man  home  to  Heaven  is  sufficiently 
good. 

We  see  from  these  views,  if  they  are  correct,  why  it  is  that  ntf* 
find  in  the  Bible  such  different  teachings.  It  is  because  in  going  *° 
the  Bible  each  man  carries  with  him  his  peculiar  disposition  and 
taste,  and  takes  those  truths  which  are  most  in  harmony  with  h* 
strongest  part. 

Did  you  ever  see  iron  separated  from  sand  by  a  magnet  ?  Yon 
go  and  pick  out  the  iron  with  your  hands,  guided  by  your  eyes.  Yon 
are  proud  of  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  your  grand  organization. 
I  hear  much  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  With  your  superior 
faculties  pick  out  those  particles  of  iron  if  you  can.  It  is  a  long  and 
wearisome  task,  and  is  but  imperfectly  done  at  best.  Now  take  thai 
magnet — that  crooked  piece  of  iron  without  an  eye  in  its  head  b; 
which  to  see — and  draw  it  through  and  through  the  sand,  and  it  wil 
gather  up  every  single  particle  of  the  iron. 

Every  man's  predominant  faculty  is  a  magnet.     One  man 
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magnet  is  love ;  and  when  be  draws  it  through  the  Bible,  every  ele- 
ment that  attaches  to  the  question  of  love  sticks  to  it.     When  he 
reads  the  Bible,  he  is  no  logician  and  no  philosopher,  and  he  does 
not  care  about  reasoning;  but  he  says,  "Ah!  how  anybody  can 
Tead  the  Bible  and  not  see  that  it  is  all  love,  I  cannot  understand.9' 

His  neighbor   has   been  reading  the    same   Bible,   but  he   has 

gone  through  it  with  the  magnet  of  conscience,  and  there  is  nothing 

bat  justice  that  sticks  to  it.     lie  says,  "You  need  not  tell  me  about 

the  kingdom  of  God  being  a  kingdom  of  love  ;  it  is  a  kingdom  of 

justice,  justice,  justice."     And  he  holds  every  man  responsible  for 

exact  right  and  wrong.     M  Why,  it  is  just  as  plain  as  it  can  be,"  he 

.  says.   "  Nothing  but  willful  depravity,  nothing  but  total  depravity, 

-  could  keep  a  man  from  seeing  that  the  Bible  teaches  that  God  is  a 

God  of  justice." 

Another  man  has  a  magnet,  and  he  draws  it  through  the  Bible, 
and  says,  "  How  any  man  dare  talk  so  familiarly  of  the  Creator  is  a 
mystery  to  me !  God  is  an  awful,  awful,  awful  being !"  It  is  all 
veneration  with  him.  All  through  the  Bible  he  has  found  the  ele- 
ment of  veneration. 

Another  man  has  a  magnet,  and,  smiling  and  rejoicing,  he  draws 
it  through  the  Bible  ;  and  out  comes  a  rainbow  ;  out  come  beautiful 
Punches  of  flowers ;  out  come  dripping  clouds ;  out  comes  delightful 
music  ;  out  comes  all  that  is  bright  and  glorious  ;  and  he  says, 
tt  Why,  God  is  a  God  of  beauty  !  All  through  the  Bible  is  beauty." 
And  so  every  person  takes  the  strongest  faculty  in  himself,  and 
flukes  a  magnet  of  it,  and  goes  through  the  Bible,  and  takes  out  that 
element  which  is  in  affinity  with  it. 

Well,  is  there  any  harm  in  this  ?  No,  not  if  you  understand 
that  one  takes  one  element  of  truth,  and  another  another,  and 
tnother  another ;  not  if  you  understand  that  one  really  does  find  in 
the  Bible  love,  and  another  justice,  and  another  beauty,  and  an- 
other veneration.  Every  one  of  these  things  can  be  found  in  the 
Bible  ;  but  nobody  takes  them  all.  Each  man  who  goes  there  is  a 
partialist,  and  takes  his  own  predominant  faculty,  and  draws  out 
what  naturally  adheres  to  that. 

The  reason  why  there  are  so  many  sects,  is  that  men  see  different 
sides  of  the  truth,  according  to  the  faculties  by  which  they  are  con- 
trolled.    There  would  not  be  so  many  sects  if  men  would  let  each 
other  alone,  and  not. insist  upon  that  part  of  the  truth  which  they 
Jjave  discovered  being  the  only  truth ;  but  man  takes  a  single  ele- 
ment of  truth,  and  attempts  to  compel  others  to  accept  that  as  the 
ium  total  of  truth.     The  man  of  conscience  says,  "  You  shall  come 
to  my  school"  j  and  the  man  of  love  says,  "  1  won't."    "  You  shall  /'' 
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mon  beliefs.  And  the  peculiar  traits  of  nations  and  races  and  in- 
dividuals remain ;  in  spite  of  every  argument  to  the  contrary,  in  spits 
of  prayers,  in  spite  of  all  the  influences  which  have  been  brought  to 
bear  against  it,  the  woj-ld  is  just  as  it  always  was— only  more  n 
That  is,  as  intelligence  and  knowledge  increase,  men  grow  towvd 
diversity  as  fast  as  they  grow  toward  unity. 

It  is  with  truth  as  it  is  with  trees.  The  part  that  stands  ia  ike 
ground  is  a  solid  unit — the  tntnk ;  but  the  part  which  deals  with 
the  sun,  and  therefore  has  in  it  the  principle  of  life,  is  forever 
branching,  and  branching,  and  branching.  And  if  a  tree  hates  soy- 
thing,  it  is  a  straight  stalk.  It  wants  to  bend  and  turn  here  and 
there.  And  so  it  goes  on  splitting  and  dividing.  But  does  it  injure 
the  tree  ?  Does  the  fruit  grow  on  the  twigs,  or  on  the  solid  part? 
You  know  that  it  is  found  not  on'  the  unit,  but  on  the  diverging 
twigs.  The  power  of  truth  lies  in  diversity,  and  not  in  unity,  h 
great  basilar  developments,  unity ;  in  the  higher  elements,  ramifi- 
cation. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  truth  is  a  thing  of  mere  indiridual 
segregation,  as  persons  have  it  nowadays.  It  is  not  simply  of 
personal  experience.  My  personal  experience  reproduces  a  oertaii 
amount  of  that  great  truth  which  lies  outside  of  me,  and  of  the 
race,  and  of  angels — and  that  is  God.  I  am  not  able  to  reprodooe 
the  whole  of  the  truth  in  nature,  nor  of  God  in  human  kind.  Tfce 
truth  is  complex,  and  it  transcends  the  bounds  of  the  ordinary  con- 
sciousness. 

Therefore  truth  is  stable  and  firm,  though  my  share  of  it  may  he 
but  little,  and  though  as  compared  with  another  man's  share  it  w 
mutable  and  variable.  Truth  is  a  great  substantial  entity  which 
lies  outside  of  us  all.  Our  consciousness  takes  in  but  a  part  of  it, 
and  a  changing,  mutable  part,  at  that,  but  this  does  not  void  the 
stability  of  the  unity  of  the  truth  of  the  universe. 

Is  a  man  responsible  for  his  beliefs ;  were  they  not  created  in 
him  and  for  him  ?  I  do  not  think  a  man  is  responsible  for  his  be- 
liefs; but  1  think  a  man  is  responsible  for  his  conduct.  You  can 
get  at  it  just  as  you  please.  The  heart  it  is  that  believes  unto 
righteousness.  You  are  responsible  for  being  good,  and  true,  and 
manly,  and  believing,  and  loving,  and  noble  in  every  way.  Y°u 
are  responsible  for  results.  Every  man  is  responsible  for  bfiing 
honest  with  himself.  A  man  is  responsible  to  this  extent — that  he 
must  keep  his  mind  clear.  If  when  I  look  at  a  color  it  is  blue  to 
me,  I  am  not  responsible  for  seeing  that  color  blue,  though  another 
man  may  see  it  green.  But  if,  the  color  being  blue  to  me,  I  look 
at  it  and  say  that  it  is  green,  I  am  responsible  for  a  violation  of 
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sly.  Men  are  responsible  for  using  truly,  and  under  the  best 
itions,  every  faculty  they  have ;  and  when  I  am  true  to  my  or- 
sation,  when  I  am  true  to  that  which  is  within  me,  I  am  not  re- 
siblo  for  the  products  of  that  which  my  mind  sees.  Conduct 
character  are  results.  Believing  is  merely  a  preliminary  stage, 
a  means  to  an  end.  And  experience  shows  that  men  do  by 
rent  beliefs  come  to  the  same  general  results.  That  is  to  say, 
•here  not  men  in  the  other  churches  who  are  as  good  Christians 
tough  they  were  Cbngregationalists  ?  There  are.  I  am  beholden 
lany  Christians  of  past  •  generations  in  the  Roman  Church  for 

•  learning  and  piety  and  nobility.  I  see  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
&  with  bishops'  caps  upon  their  heads.  And  are  there  not  just  as 
I  men  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  there  are  in  the  old 
copal  Church?  Certainly.  And  have  there  not  been  Chris- 
\  of  the  right  stamp  from  the  days  of  John  Calvin  to  the  pres- 
time  in  the  old  Presbyterian  Church  ?  Unquestionably.  Are 
5  not  true  and  good  men  in  every  denomination  where  Chris- 
ty has  been  developed  ?  Yes.  Every  man  who  is  really  God- 
ng  and  man-loving  has  that  for  which  alone  belief  lias  any 
e.    The  object  of  believing  is  to  produce  goodness. 

fow,  if  from  every  diverse  point,  if  from  convictions  which  vary 
K?h  man^  one  can  reach  forth  with  his  heart,  though  it  be  small 
te  bottom,  and  big  at  the  sides,  and  flat  at  the  ends,  and  believe 
righteousness,  that  is  enough.  The  thing  is  righteousness. 
i  is  the  fruit,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  Master. 
VTien  John  sent  to  Christ,  being  discouraged  in  his  prison  life, 
lg,  "  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  ?" 
lat  same  hour  Christ  performed  many  wonderful  works ;  and 
lid  to  the  disciples  who  had  come  from  John,  "  Go" — what  ?  tell 
i  that  this  is  my  doctrine  ?  tell  John  that  I  am  the  Messiah  ? 
John  that  I  have  fulfilled  all  the  prophets  ?  tell  John  that  I  am 
lual  with  the  Father  ?  Not  a  word  of  it — "  Go  and  show  John 
a  those  things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see :  the  blind  receive 

•  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf 
,  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached 


lem." 


t  is  as  if  he  had  said,  a  Go  tell  him  that  the  fruit  is  the  thing, 
that  is  enough." 

i  man  who  lives  in  a  spirit  of  love  to  God,  and  of  unfeigned 
ity  toward  his  fellow  men,  is,  under  God,  a  Christian  ;  and  that 
jht-believing,  or  valuable  believing,  which  makes  right-living. 
lat  does  not  this  undervalue  truth  ?     Oh,  no.     If  you  ask  me 
,  is  the  likelihood  of  certain  beliefs  generating  holy  lives ;  if 
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you  ask  if  there  are  not  some  modes  of  presenting  the  truth,  eertn 
proportions,  and  certain  systematic  forms,  which  experience  deter- 
mines to  be  more  effectual  in  producing  right  characters  thai 
others,  I  reply,  Yes,  I  think  there  are.  Therefore  I  think  it  more  im- 
portant that  a  man  should  believe  right,  and  not  simply  believe, 
And  that  makes  it  important  that  a  man  should  be  educated  to  be- 
lieve in  certain  views.  I  hold  that  some  forms  of  belief  are  better 
than  others,  because  some  forms  of  belief  tend  to  produce  better  re* 
suits  than  others.  But,  at  the  same  time,  where  I  see  that  right  re- 
sults have  been  produced,  I  recognize  them  as  being  right,  no 
matter  what  produced  them.  The  object  of  truth  is  the  production 
of  goodness  ;  and  if  goodness  is  evolved,  that  is  the  main  thing,  no 
matter  how  it  was  produced* 

When  the  master  gives  to  a  class  a  proposition  in  Euclid,  it  may 
be  that  Euclid's  solution  is  the  best  that  can  be  given ;  nevertheless 
if  a  scholar  does  not  take  to  that  solution,  and  gets  at  the  result  by 
some  original  development  of  thought,  the  master  accepts  it,  although 
he  may  have  taken  a  long  road,  and  an  imperfect  one,  to  come  toil 
If  he  solves  the  problem,  he  has  accomplished  the  thing  which  was 
to  be  done.  There  is  a  difference  between  a  long  and  a  short  road; 
but  if  the  long  one  carries  a  man  home  at  last,  that  is  tfie  mam  «| 
thing. 

Now,  of  theologies,  some  seem  to  run  on  a  level  plain,  and  the 
shortest  distances  ;  and  some  take  circuits  through  the  wilderness  or 
the  morass  ;  and  a  man  has  much  more  weariness,  and  a  great  deal 
longer  journey  if  he  takes  the  latter  than  if  he  takes  the  former; 
but  any  theology  that  takes  a  man  home  to  Heaven  is  sufficiently 
good. 

We  see  from  these  views,  if  they  are  correct,  why  it  is  that  men 
find  in  the  Bible  such  different  teachings.  It  is  because  in  going  to 
the  Bible  each  man  carries  with  him  his  peculiar  disposition  and 
taste,  and  takes  those  truths  which  are  most  in  harmony  with  his 
strongest  part. 

1  )id  you  ever  see  iron  separated  from  sand  by  a  magnet  ?  You 
go  and  pick  out  the  iron  with  your  hands,  guided  by  your  eyes.  You 
are  proud  of  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  your  grand  organization. 
I  hear  much  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  With  your  superior 
faculties  pick  out  those  particles  of  iron  if  you  can.  It  is  a  long  and 
wearisome  task,  and  is  but  imperfectly  done  at  best.  Now  take  that 
magnet — that  crooked  piece  of  iron  without  an  eye  in  its  head  by 
which  to  see — and  draw  it  through  and  through  the  sand,  and  it  will 
gather  up  every  single  particle  of  the  iron. 

Every  man's  predominant  faculty  is  a  magnet    One  mao'i 
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piet  is  love ;  and  when  lie  draws  it  through  the  Bible,  every  ele- 
t  that  attaches  to  the  question  of  love  sticks  to  it.  When  he 
Is  the  Bible,  he  is  no  logician  and  no  philosopher,  and  he  does 

care  about  reasoning;  but  he  says,  "Ah!  how  anybody  can 
I  the  Bible  and  not  see  that  it  is  all  love,  I  cannot  understand/9 
His  neighbor  has  been  reading  the  same  Bible,  but  he  has 
b  through  it  with  the  magnet  of  conscience,  and  there  is  nothing 
justice  that  sticks  to  ic  He  says,  "  You  need  not  tell  me  about 
kingdom  of  God  being  a  kingdom  of  love  ;  it  is  a  kingdom  of 
ice,  justice,  justice."  And  he  holds  every  man  responsible  for 
jt  right  and  wrong.  a.  Why,  it  is  just  as  plain  as  it  can  be,"  he 
l  "  Nothing  but  willful  depravity,  nothing  but  total  depravity, 
d  keep  a  man  from  seeing  that  the  Bible  teaches  that  God  is  a 

of  justice." 

Inother  man  has  a  magnet,  and  he  draws  it  through  the  Bible, 
says,  "  How  any  man  dare  talk  so  familiarly  of  the  Creator  is  a 
tery  to  me !  God  is  an  awful,  awful>  awful  being !"  It  is  all 
oration  with  him.  All  through  the  Bible  he  has  found  the  ele- 
t  of  veneration. 

Vnother  man  has  a  magnet,  and,  smiling  and  rejoicing,  he  draws 
rough  the  Bible  ;  and  out  comes  a  rainbow  ;  out  come  beautiful 
shes  of  flowers  ;  out  come  dripping  clouds ;  out  comes  delightful 
ic  ;  out  comes  all  that  is  bright  and  glorious  ;  and  he  says, 
hy,  God  is  a  God  of  beauty !  All  through  the  Bible  is  beauty." 
Vnd  so  every  person  takes  the  strongest  faculty  in  himself,  and 
es  a  magnet  of  it,  and  goes  through  the  Bible,  and  takes  out  that 
tent  which  is  in  affinity  with  it. 
Well,  is  there  any  harm  in  this  ?     No,  not  if  you  understand 

one  takes  one  element  of  truth,  and  another  another,  and 
her  another ;  not  if  you  understand  that  one  really  does  find  in 
Bible  love,  and  another  justice,  and  another  beauty,  and  an- 
r  veneration.  Every  one  of  these  things  can  be  found  in  the 
e  ;  but  nobody  takes  them  all.  Each  man  who  goes  there  is  a 
ialist,  and  takes  his  own  predominant  faculty,  and  draws  out 
t  naturally  adheres  to  that. 

The  reason  why  there  are  so  many  sects,  is  that  men  see  different 
i  of  the  truth,  according  to  the  faculties  by  which  they  are  con- 
ed. There  would  not  be  so  many  sects  if  men  would  let  each 
r  alone,  and  not. insist  upon  that  part  of  the  truth  which  they 
s  discovered  being  the  only  truth ;  but  man  takes  a  single  ele- 
t  of  truth,  and  attempts  to  compel  others  to  accept  that  as  the 

total  of  truth.  The  man  of  conscience  savs,  "  You  shall  come 
ty  school"  ;  and  the  man  of  love  says,  "  I  won't."    "  You  shall  /'' 
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And  it  is  said  that  when  he  died  his  eye  was  not  dimmed  nor  ok 
natural  force  abated.  In  recounting  the  great  worthies  of  the  thet 
antiquity,  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  mentions,  of 
course,  Moses,  and  speaks  of  him  in  a  manner  which  implies  that  he 
was  one  who  had  lived  under  a  tremendous  burden,  and  declares 
that  "  he  endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible."  In  other  words, 
he  declares  that  the  inspiration  and  support  of  his  wonderful  life 
was  the  conscious  presence,  and  his  knowledge,  of  God. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  more  than  .curiosity,  a  matter 
of  profound  interest  to  us,  to  know  what  that  view  of  God  was, 
what  those  fundamental  ideas  of  the  divine  nature  were,  which 
Moses  received,  which  sustained  him,  which  inspired  him,  and  which 
unquestionably  laid  the  foundation  of  those  institutes  and  that  ad- 
ministration which  have  made  his  name  and  nation  so  famous.  This 
view  is  contained  in  our  text. 

■ 

The  people  had  been  carried  out  of  Egypt.     They  had  gathered 

themselves  around  the  base  of  Sinai    And  Moses  was  seized,  as  wefl 

he  might  have  been,  with  a  profound  feeling  of  discouragement  and 

dread.    He  had  these  millions  on  his  hands.    There  was  nowhere  on 

earth  that  he  could  look  for  succor.    So  he  turned  himself  to  God. 

And  we  may  well  believe  that  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul  he  besought 

God  to  help  him. 

44  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord,  See,  thou  sayest  unto  me,  Br!ng  uptth 
people-,  and  thou  hast  not  let  me  know  whom  thou  wilt  seud  with  me.  Yet 
thou  hast  said,  I  know  thee  by  name,  and  thou  hast  also  found  grace  In  my 
sight.  Now,  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  if  I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight,  show 
me  now  thy  way,  that  I  may  know  thee,  that  I  may  find  grace  in  thy  sight; 
and  consider  that  this  nation  is  thy  people." 

To  this  God  replied, 

My  preseooe  shall  go  with  thee,  and  I  will  give  thee  rest/* 
And  Moses  said, 

If  thy  presence  go  not  with  me,  carry  us  not  up  hence.   For  wherein 
shall  it  be  known  here  that  I  and  thy  people  have  found  grace  in  thy  tight? 
Is  it  not  iu  that  thou  goest  with  us  ?    So  shall  we  be  separated,  I  and  thy 
people,  from  all  the  people  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth." 
The  Lord  again  responded,  saying  unto  Moses, 
"  I  will  do  this  thing  also  that  thou  hast  spoken;  for  thou  hast  found 
grace  in  my  sight,  and  I  know  thee  by  name." 
And  Moses  said, 

•'  I  beseech  thee,  show  me  thy  glory  ?" 
And  the  Lord  said, 

"  I  will  make  ail  my  goodness  pass  before  thee,  and  I  will  proclaim  the 
name  of  the  Lord  before  thee ;  and  will  be  gracious  to  whom  I  win  be 
gracious,  and  will  show  mercy  on  whom  I  will  show  mercy." 

And  so,  after  some  preliminary  observations  and  prescriptions, 
44  The  Lord  descended  in  the  cloud,  and  stood  with  him  there,  and  pro- 
claimed the  name  of  the  Lord*" 


4« 
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In  other  words,  as  Moses  had  asked  that  he  might  see  God's 
glory,  God  replied  that  he  should  see  his  goodness,  as  if  that  was 
the  equivalent  of  his  glory. 

•  Moses  was  about  to  lead  this  great  people  up  from  comparative 
barbarism  to  civilization ;  but  he  wanted  some  .view  of  God  upon 
which  he  could  stand,  and  from  which  he  could  legislate.  He  wanted 
to  frame  laws  and  institutions  that  should  go  down  to  remote  gene- 
rations, and  he  desired,  therefore,  to  have  the  starting-point  of  all 
this  work  founded  in  the  highest  and  truest  knowledge  of  God.  He 
desired  to  see  God  from  that  stand-point  which  would  make  him  a 
wise  legislator,  a  wise  judge,  and  a  wise  leader.  And  he  said, 
u  What  are  those  views,  O  my  God,  by  which  I  shall  shape  my 
whole  course  and  administration,  and  upon  which  I  shall  educate 
this  great  people  ?  Show  them  to  me  now."  He  asked  the  charter, 
as  it  were,  of  divine  character.  He  asked  that  God  would  reveal 
himself  in  those  elementary  principled  of  constitution  and  law  which 
should  be  the  right  foundation  on  which  to  build  the  whole  super- 
structure of  the  economy  that  was  to  stand  for  ages.  And  it  was 
in  answer  to  this  practical  demand  that  this  view  was  given  by  God 

of  his  own  nature. 

**  Aad  the  Lord  passed  by  before  him,  and  proclaimed,  the  Lord,  [Jchovab] 
the  Lord  God  [Jehovah],  meroiful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abun- 
dant in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  ia- 
Iquity  and  transgression  and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the 
guilty ;  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  and  upon  the 
ohildren's  children,  unto  the  third  and  to  the  fourth  generation.*' 

You  will  observe  that  in  this  declaration  made  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  practical  use  in  the  highest  offices  of  the  highest  life,  the 
very  center  and  substance  of  the  representation  is,  that  God  is  a 
God  of  goodness,  though  goodness  is  not  to  be  understood  as  im- 
plying the  absence  of  punitive  administration.  It  is  not  an  ad- 
ministration* which  excludes  pain  and  severity,  if  they  be  needful. 

Consider,  in  reading  this  description  of  the  divine  nature  given 
by  God  himself  to  his  servant  of  old,  that,  in  the  first  place,  there  is 
an  omission  of  what  are  called  the  natural  attributes  of  God.  There 
is  nothing  said  of  his  creative  power.  There  is  nothing  said  of  his 
sustaining  power.  There  is  nothing  said  of  his  power  at  any  rate. 
There  is  nothing  said  of  his  wisdom.  There  is  nothing  said  of  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  God's  omnipotence,  his  omniscience,  or  his 
omnipresence.  Not  that  they  are  not  traits  or  attributes  of  God  , 
but  they  are  not  the  characteristic  elements  of  the  divine  disposition. 
These  are  to  the  divine  nature  what  the  body,  with  its  health,  its 
strength,  its  skill  and  its  beauty,  is  to  man.  They  are  not  unim- 
portant.    Every  man  appreciates  what  it  is  to  have  a  good  personal 
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plOWlliO,  ft  ml  to  have  bodily  power  and  vigor.  Bui  as  emli/ation 
develop*  mankind,  without  ili-cslcciumg  pli\  ■  steal  ipialitios  we  leani 
to  [nit  emphasis  upon  character  nod  ilispnsit i-m.  In  savage  life,  lie 
is  the  greatest  man  who  can  lift  the  most,  or  hurl  the  weight  fai-th  %, 
or  contend  most  successfully  in  bottle,  In  other  votds,  phv-u'il 
strength  is  the  ideal  of  manhood. 

But  as  civilization  goes  on,  wo  transfer  skill  from  mere  musciilir 
development  to  mental  capacity  or  power,  whether  it  bo  in  com- 
merce or  politics,  or  any  other  sphere  of  the  intellect. 

And  as  civilization  still  develops,  we  rise  higher,  aud  then  msn'i 
worth  resides,  not  in  his  bodily  conditions  nor  in  hi*  pfcjaicil 
skill,  nor  in  his  intellectual  power,  but  in  his  inward  character  ami 
disposition. 

W«  have,  then,  in  ourselves,  an  analogy  or  intimation  of  tliat 
which  appears  in  this  declaration  of  Jehovah  to  his  nmsl  MtMi, 
where,  passing  by,  as  it  were,  all  the  incidentals — the  elements  of 
mere  power  or  intellect,  or  wisdom — he  asserts  that  bis  divinity 
nridta  in  the  ceiili'al  I'U'iui'tii  of  goodness.  When  asked  to  m.ike 
bis  glory  manifest,  he  says,  "I  will  show  you  my  goodnes',"  u 
uon'h  H  tO  »ay  thai,  his  goodness  was  his  glory. 

If  you  analyze  this  disposition  upon  which  God  places  t-mjiTisisis 
as  most  eminent  and  characteristic,  you  will  see  how  il  still  hang* 
around  about  that  one  center  ;  bow  it  lingers  and  repeats  ilsrlf  i» 
every  various  form.  As  a  sweet  phrase  in  music,  under  Beethoven1! 
hand,  forever  changed,  and  yet  forever  came  back  again  to  the 
theme,  so  yon  will  find  here  that  this  one  central  notion  of  divine 
goodness,  changing  and  altering,  never  is  lost,  but  continually,  from 
beginning  to  end,  is  made  to  reappear. 

"  The  Lord  Qod,  merciful  aud  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  In 
goodness  aud  truth  [what  we  mean  by  fidelity],  keeping  merer  ,or  U"M' 
sands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression  and  atn,  and  that  will  djm 
means  dear  the  guilty." 

This  undertone  is  just  as  necessary  to  our  conception  of  divine 
goodness  as  is  the  idea  that  all  responsibility  and  all  penalty  are  not 
malign,  either  by  accident  or  by  intent,  but  are  the  applications  of 
goodness  itself. 

God's  long  suffering,  his  patience,  his  fidelity  to  men,  his  leniency, 
his  forgiving  disposition,  which  goes  on  and  on  and  on,  must  not  be 
interpreted  into  moral  laxity  and  indifference.  It  is  the  goodness  of 
One  who  prefers,  with  infinite  preference,  that  which  is  holy,  sad 
just,  and  pure,  and  good.  It  is  the  goodness  of  One  that  will  not 
leave  untried  all  appropriate  influences  to  maintain,  to  increase,  and 
finally  to  make  victorious  that  which  is  resplendent  in  purity  and 
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ineffable   in   goodness,  though   he  "will  by  no  means   clear  tho 
guilty." 

God  is  not  good  in  any  such  sense  as  that  he  is  weakly  indul- 
gent. He  desires  happiness  in  men;  but  he  desires  to  promote 
happiness  in  them  b^  making  them  susceptible  to  happiness — by 
developing  them  so  that  they  shall  be  able  to  be  happy. 

This  conception  of  God,  as  a  vindicator  of  Law,  is  what  expe- 
rience teaches,  and  what  Providence  has  taught  If  there  be  one 
thing  which  nature  teaches  more  clearly  than  another,  it  is  the  doc- 
trine of  penalty  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  doctrine  that  disobedience 
of  law  brings  suffering.  And  at  the  same  time  nature  also  teaches  that 
obedience  of  law  brings  healing  and  forgiveness.  It  has  been  believed 
that  nature  taught  nothing  except  that  the  man  who  sins  shall  die ; 
but  nature  does  give  a  hint  of  something  more  than  this.  He  who, 
disregarding  the  laws  of  gravity,  by  springing  over  a  precipice 
breaks  his  leg,  certainly  learns  penalty  ;  but  if  he  goes  home  and 
has  his  leg  set  and  put  in  splints,  and  the  bones  knit  together  and 
acquire  new  strength,  he  learns  remedy  and  forgiveness.  When  a 
man  is  sick  he  is  taught  that  there  is  penalty  for  transgression  ;  and 
when  he  gets  well  he  is  taught  that  there  is  mercy  for  transgressors. 
Resiliency  and  recuperation  are  indications  of  mercy,  as  much  as 
suffering  and  pain  are  indications  of  justice,  on  the  part  of  God. 
Nature  teaches  penalty  ;  and  in  an  obscure  way  it  also  teaches 
remedy.  Providence  likewise  teaches  penalty  and  remedy.  And 
the  great  experiences  of  mankind  have  shaped  themselves  into  the 
universal  feeling  that  to  do  right  is  in  the  main  to  court  happiness, 
and  that  to  do  wrong  is  in  the  main  to  court  unhappiness. 

Men  feel,  also,  that  penalty,  as  well  as  remedy,  is  an  instrument 
of  benevolence.  And  there  are  those  who  blame  their  neighbors  for 
making  too  little  use  of  penalty.  There  are  those  who  pride  them- 
selves upon  not  being  too  lenient.  "  I  love  my  children  too  well  to 
indulge  them  in  things  that  are  not  for  their  good,"  says  many  a 
parent.  We  look  upon  the  children  of  others  that  have  been  spoiled 
by  indulgence,  and  say,  "  Weak  mother,  to  let  her  children  do 
as  they  please,  because  she  is  fond  of  them  !  Foolish  parents, 
to  give  their  children  pleasure  to-day,  which  will  deprive  them 
of  pleasure  to-morrow !"  We  say  of  stern  parents,  "  They  are  very 
severe ;  but  see  how  their  children  are  turning  out."  The  result 
determines  the  wisdom  of  the  course  pursued  ;  and  if  under  an 
administration  of  sternness  children  turn  out  well,  we  cannot  but 
praise  that  sternness,  because  it  proves  itself  in  the  end  to  be  kind- 
ness. Nothing  can  be  more  really  kind  than  the  infliction  of  euifer- 
ing  for  the  sake  of  making  joy  more  abundant  in  the  future. 
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Therefore,  this  declaration,  whtch  was  templed  with  the  descrip- 
tion  of  the  divine  nature  at  this  very  early  period,  is  one  whkn 
runs  with  human  experience  and  observation,  and  belongs  to  onr 
sense  of  that  which  is  right  and  true— the  declaration  of  goodmH 
seeking  goodness,  and  doing  h\  too,  wherever  necessary,  at  the 
expense  of  suffering,  or  by  the  use  of  pain. 

But  the  central  point  is  this :  is  there  a  Divinity  that  uses  pam 
for  the  sake  of  pain  ?  Is  there  a  government  over  this  univerw  in 
which  there  is  suffering  without  any  other  end  than  suffering?  Ctn 
there  be  any  better  definition  given  of  malignity  than  that  it  k 
a  voluntary  administration  of  suffering  merely  for  the  sake  of 
suffering  ?  The  question  which  every  man  wants  solved  for  him- 
self just  as  much  as  Moses  did,  is,  What  is  the  center  from  which 
penalty  springs  ?  Does  it  come  from  passion,  does  it  come  frosi 
wrath,  does  it  come  from  wounded  self-esteem,  in  any  super-eminent 
power  ?  What  is  the  origin  of  the  pain  and  the  penalty  which  ve 
see  in  the  lower  forms  of  life  where  men  are  in  contact  with  material 
things  ?  What  is  the  origin  of  the  pain  and  the  penalty  which  we 
see  when  men  have  risen  into  their  social  relationships  P  What  s 
the  origin  of  the  pain  and  the  penalty  which  we  see  at  large  in 
society,  and  which  develop  themselves  on  every  hand  V  What  it  the 
controlling  influence  in  which  this  strange  quality  of  pain-bearing 
inheres  ? 

There  have  been  those  who  said  that  it  belonged  to  a  separate 
divinity — to  a  cruel  and  hating  One  that  loved  blood  and  suffering. 
But  men  could  not  accept  that  view,  it  seemed  so  contrary  even  to 
their  low  and  crude  ideas  of  love. 

There  have  been  others  who  joined  pleasure  and  pain  in  one  ad- 
ministration, and  taught  that  the  divine  character  was  one  which, 
when  we  were  reconciled  to  it,  was  full  of  goodness  and  mercy,  but 
which,  when  we  were  unreconciled  to  it,  was  full  of  wrath  and  hatred 
and  pain-loving.  Yea,  it  has  been  taught  that  "  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  glory"  God  created  pain,  and  stamped  it  with  immortality.  It 
is  stated  in  that  ancient  formula  of  faith,  the  Westminster  Confer 
sion,  that  "  not  with  foresight  of  good  or  evil,  not  on  account  of  any 
supposed  misconduct,  but  for  purposes  of  his  own  free-will  and 
glory,"  God  did  create  a  race,  large  portions  of  which,  not  being 
elected,  would  go  on  to  eternal  punishment,  suffering  forever  and 
forever  remedilessly — and  all  "  for  his  own  glory"  1 

Now,  when  Moses  asked  of  God  that  he  would  show  him  hie 
glory,  he  said, "  I  will  make  my  goodness  pass  before  you,"  thus  de- 
claring that  his  goodness  was  his  glory.  And  when  all  things  were 
arranged,  and  Moses  went  up  into  the  mountain  as  he  had  been  con> 
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landed  to  do,  the  Lord  descended  &rA  proclaimed  the  name  of  tho 

•ord ;  and  then  he  went  on  to  declare  what  the  divine  elements 

'ere,  saving, 

** Merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and 
mtta,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression 
od  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty." 

This  one  little  qualifying  phrase,  and  will  by  no  means  clear  ths 
fifty,  was  all  that  he  said  on  that  side.  But  look  at  the  amplitude, 
le  repetition,  the  richness  of  description,  the  fullness,  the  tropical 
ixuriance,  which  were  employed  in  evolving  the  idea  that  the  cen- 
ral  nature  of  the  administration  of  God  is  one  of  mercy — and  that, 
>o,  against  men  that  transgress,  imperfect  men,  undeveloped  men, 
Hiring  men,  wicked  men,  bad  men.  It  would  seem  as  if  it  were 
leant  to  imply  that  there  was  depth  after  depth  of  mercy  in  the 
ivine  administration,  that  there  was  forgiveness  for  sins  of  every 
ind  and  degree,  and  that  through  long  eras  he  manifested  his 
atience  toward  the  transgressor.  He  made  the  declaration  full  and 
irge.  But  lest  men  should  say,  "  There  is  no  danger  in  sinning ;  if 
transgress  I  shall  be  forgiven,1'  he,  as  it  were,  says,  "  Ah  !  do  not 
link  that  you  can  escape.  I  will  not  forgive  finally  the  unregen- 
■ate.  I  will  administer  goodness  for  the  sake  of  reclaiming  the 
icked,  and  I  will  exercise  patience  toward  them  ;  but  rather  than 
ive  them  over,  I  will  apply  pain  and  penalty  to  them." 

And  here  we  see  the  declaration  of  that  great  law  of  inheritance 
f  which  so  much  is  made  in  our  day,  and  which  was  disclosed 
oder  the  Mosaic  dispensation  ages  and  ages  before  it  was  disclosed 
ywhat  we  see  in  modern  philosophy.     That  the  iniquity  of  parents 

visited  upon  their  children  from  generation  to  generation,  we 
aow.  We  know  that  the  drunkard's  child  is  apt  to  be  a  drunkard. 
fe  know  that  the  child  of  an  insane  person  is  apt  to  be  insane.  We 
aow  that  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  father  and  mother  are 
H  to  show  themselves  in  their  offspring.  We  know  that  the  per- 
-rsities  of  a  man's  heart  are  likely  to  go  down  to  his  children.  We 
low  that  the  sins  of  one  generation  sometimes  entail  their  evil 
>n8equences  upon  the  four  or  five  generations  which  follow  them. 
r  e  know  that  these  things  are  a  part  of  the  economy  of  the  whole 
Averse,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe  it. 

But  yon  will  observe  that  the  emphasis  of  the  divine  character 
*  in  the  direction  of  goodness,  and  that  the  qualifying  phrase,  the 
ternative,  limiting  notion  is  that  of  penal  justice,  which  is  inter- 
"eted  and  directed  by  this  great  central  element.  It  is  a  justice 
hich  seeks  to  make  men  just.  It  is  pain-bearing  for  the  sake  of 
king  away  pain.  It  is  remedial  infliction.  It  is  penalty  tempered 
lth  love.     We  have  the  declaration  of  God  that  all  the  wide  sweep 
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of  pain  and  penalty  which  we  see  in  society  is  simply  a  part  of  the 
economy  of  divine  goodness.  It  springs  from  that  center.  It  origi- 
nates in  a  goodness  which  produces  pain  only  where  the  production 
of  pain  tends  to  produce  happiness  by  and  by.  The  divine  charac- 
ter is  represented  as  being  an  orb  of  bright,  glowing,  glorious  good- 
ness in  all  its  forms  and  developments ;  and  yet  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing pain  wherever  pain  may  be  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
those  under  its  administration.  And  this  was  the  interior  view 
which  mankind  needed. 

Let  us  recur  to  the  fact  that  Moses  asked  for  a  view  of  God  on 
which  he  should  found  his  administration.  "  Give  me,"  said  he, 
"that  view  of  thyself  and  thy  nature  and  thine  administration  that 
shall  enable  me  to  govern  these  people  aright.  I  am  to  make  laws; 
I  am  to  frame  institutions ;  I  am  to  administer  justice  between  man 
and  man ;  I  am  to  give  men  the  word  of  instruction  in  respect  to 
their  households  ;  and  let  me  come  back  to  the  Fountain  of  truth  and 
knowledge.  What  art  thou,  oh  ray  God?  Teach  me  thyself, and 
then  I  shall  be  able  to  teach  this  people." 

Thus  solicited,  God  gave  this  representation  of  his  character: 
that  it  was  chiefly  a  character  of  Jove  and  mercy.  But  to  this  rep- 
resentation was  added  the  fact  that  this  love  and  this  mercy  would 
arm  themselves  with  penalties  sufficient  to  exterminate  evil  and  to 
promote  good. 

It  was  tins  that  Moses  took  as  the  basis  of  his  administration. 
And  it  would  be  a  inatter  of  great  interest  to  show,  what  might  be 
shown — that  Moses1  administration,  founded  on  that  central  notion 
which'  he  derived  from  God's  nature  and  character,  branched  out 
into  statutes  of  humanity  which  marked  it  from  all  contemporaneous 
governments. 

There4  is  one  other  part  of  this  passage  which  I  have  not  em- 
phasized.    When  Moses  besought  God  that  he  would  show  him  his 

glory,  God  said, 

44 1  will  make  all  ray  goodness  pass  before  thee,  and  I  will  proclaim  the 
name  of  the  Lord  before  thee." 
And  then  he  added, 

44 1  will  be  gracious  on  whom  I  will  be  gracious,  and  will  show  mercy  on 
whom  I  will  show  mercy." 

There  is,  to  me,  great  significance  in  that  declaration  of  personal 
liberty  on  the  part  of  God.  Not  only  is  this  fact  very  significant, 
but  it  is  very  needful  in  our  time.  For  there  are  but  few  men  who 
have  a  God  that  has  any  liberty.  If  you  ask  natural  science  to-day 
what  God's  functions  are,  it  will  tell  you  that  he  has,  as  an  Artificer, 
invented  and  set  a-going  a  vast  machine,  and  that  his  particular 
business  now  is  to  oil  the  wheels  of  that  machine,  and   watch  the 
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operation  of  it.  When  I  ask  a  man  to  pray,  men  sneer  and  laugh, 
and  say,  "  Do  you  suppose  that  God  is  going  to  stop  turning  the 
wheels  of  the  universe,  and  is  going  to  change  the  action  of  his  laws, 
to  accommodate  any  man,  or  any  number  of  men  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
If  you  want  anything,  you  must  do  exactly  what  other  people 
have  to  do.  God  is  grinding  all  the  time,  and  those  that  help 
themselves  will  have  such  elements  as  are  being  supplied  at  his  mill ; 
•but  that  great  machine  is  not  going  to  be  stopped  to  put  in  any 
little  elements  different  from  these,  which  this  or  that  man  may 
want  or  ask  for.  God  is  a  great  mill-grinder,  and  he  stands  grind- 
ing out  by  natural  laws  those  things  which  it  is  designed  that  men 
shall  have,  and  no  one  can  have  anything  except  that  which  comes 
to  everybody."  When  I  plead  for  the  inspiration  of  God's  wisdom, 
men  say,  M  Do  you  suppose  God  is  going  to  hear  you,  and  give  you 
a  gift  of  special  inspiration  ?  It  cannot  be  done.  Nature  is  im- 
mutable." Nowadays  philosophers  are  talking  about  the  immuta- 
bility of  great  natural  laws,  and  laughing  to  scorn  our  theologies 
and  teachings  in  regard  to  the  power  of  God  to  answer  the  prayers 
of  his  people.  They  say,  "  God  has  arranged  everything,  and  he 
governs  by  laws,  and  he  cannot  change  those  laws,  and  therefore  he 
cannot  grant  special  favors." 

Well,  what  is  God  ?  These  philosophers  cannot  tell.  "  He  is 
something  in  the  nature  of  laws,"  they  say.  All  that  philosophy 
knows  about  him  is  law,  law,  law !  There  are  some  who  have  come 
bo  near  to  the  true  definition  of  God  that  they  are  now  willing  to 
admit  that  these-  laws  are  the  result  of  force ;  and  they  talk  about 
the  great  Force  of  the  universe.  They  are  fashioning  a  new  name 
for  God,  on  the  same  principle  that  our  name  was  formed.  For  God 
is  a  contraction  of  the  word  good;  and  our  God  is  Goodness — a 
name  derived  from  the  great  central  characteristics  of  the  divine 
character.  Modern  philosophy  is  dispossessing  us  of  that  name,  and 
is  putting  Power  in  the  place  of  it.  And  God  is  going  to  be  Power — 
that  is  to  say,  a  Power  which,  having  made  this  great  machine  origi- 
nally, keeps  it  running,  and  tinkers  it  occasionally  when  it  gets  out 
of  repair,  but  which  cannot  do  anything  further  than  that.  It  is  not 
once  thought  by  these  philosophers  that  the  Power  which  created 
laws  can  stand  outside  of  them,  or  above  them,  and  give  new  func- 
tions to  them,  or  produce  unexpected  results  by  them.  They  ridi- 
oule  men  who  have  faith  that  they  can  procure  special  blessings  by 
asking  God  for  them.  They  say,  "  If  you  want  anything  of  God, 
ask  what  natural  laws  are,  and  use  them ;  and  if  you  are  strong 
enough  to  get  what  you  want,  you  will  get  it,  and  if  you  are  not 
strong  enough,  you  will  not  get  it." 
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Practically  the  personality  of  God  is  taken  away,  and  he  k  \A 
a  pigmy  of  the  universe,  once  powerful  to  create,  bat  now  powerliM 
to  control  anything  that  he  has  created.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  tbf 
insect  species,  that  when  once  the  fly  has  made  provision  for  its  of 
spring,  it  dies;  and  according  to  the  representations  of  these  mod* 
em  philosophers,  God  is  a  sort  of  exiguous  fly,  and  having  provided 
the  seed  for  events,  and  having  set  the  forces  of  nature  in  motion, 
has  nothing  more  to  do.  The  substance  of  their  teaching  is,  that 
being  omnipotent  and  all-wise,  God  marked  out  the  course  of  events 
and  that,  having  by  his  creating  power  established  the  foundation 
of  things,  having,  as  it  were,  prepared  the  great  universe,  there  « 
nothing  more  that  he  can  do,  exoept  to  keep  on  rolling  and  roll- 
ing and  rolling  the  wheels  of  the  vast  apparatus  which  he  hn 
brought  into  existence,  with  power  to  keep  it  a-going,  but  without 
power  to  stop  it,  or  to  use  it,  or  to  change  it,  or  to  modify  it  in  say 
way. 

Therefore  there  is  great  significance  in  that  declaration  whica 
God  makes  of  himself,  where,  having  proclaimed  himself  to  he  a  God 
of  goodness,  he  instantly  proceeds  to  declare  his  personal  indepeaoV 
euoe,  his  individual  freedom,  the  untrammeled  power  of  his  will, 
saying, 

"I  will  be  gmotoui  to  whom  1 11^  be  gracious,  aad  wfll  riiow  mantras 
whom  I  trill  show  mercy." 

This  is  a  declaration  that  God  had  a  right  to  be  gracious  to  the 
Egyptians  as  well  as  to  the  Israelites ;  or  to  the  nations  of  the  Orient, 
as  well  as  to  the  nations  of  the  Occident.  It  is  an  announcement 
of  God's  right  to  show  mercy  in  the  divine  administration  to  na- 
tions of  different  tongues;  it  is  a  declaration  of  personal  liberty. 
This  liberty  of  God  to  act  according  to  his  will  inheres  in  the  cen- 
tral element  of  the  divine  nature.  And  to-day,  undiminished  in 
juice  and  freshness,  is  this  declaration  of  God, "  I  will  have  mercy 
on  whom  I  will  have  mercy." 

In  other  words,  he  says,  M I  am  not  chained.  I  am  not  absorbed 
in  the  machinery  of  the  universe.  I  have  liberty  to  think  as  I  please. 
I  have  liberty  to  use  the  laws  which  I  have  created,  or  to  set  them 
aside.  I  have  liberty  to  administer  outside  of  them,  or  through 
them,  or  over  them,  or  under  them."  God  is  greater  than:  his  law& 
He  is  not  tied  up  by  them.     He  can  act  independent  of  them. 

Men  say,  "A  miracle  cannot  be."  Ah,  but  why  can  it  not  bet 
If  there  was  a  power  which  made  fire  to  burn,  and  water  to  quench 
fire,  cannot  that  same  power,  still  existing,  change  these  elements 
so  that  water  shall  burn,  and  fire  shall  quench  water?  Is  not  the 
power  that  is  competent  to  create  a  quality,  also  competent  to  change 
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that  quality  ?    The  question  is  not  whether  it  prefers  to  change  it, 
but  whether  the  power  is  not  there. 

Men  say, "  God  administers  only  according  to  great  natural  laws." 
How  do  you  know  ? 

The  trouble  with  science  is,  that  it  teaches  of  God  simply  what 
it  perceives  of  the  administration  of  God  in  material  things,  or  in 
what  it  calls  nature.  It  assumes  that  nature  consists  of  matter. 
But  I  hold  that  the  very  capital  of  nature  is  the  human  soul,  and 
that  the  administration  of  the  divine  economy  in  respect  to  rocks, 
soils,  light,  water,  electricity,  heat,  or  what  not,  is  mere  nest-building. 
And  as  a  bird  is  better  than  the  nest  in  which  it  is  hatched,  so  man 
18  better  than  the  world  in  which  he  was  created,  and  which  was 
created  for  him. 

Now,  if  you  take  the  human  soul  as  a  part  of  nature  ;  if  you  take 
the   facts  which  human  experience   develops  as  belonging  to  the 
realm  of  nature ;  if  you  take  human  character  as  the  result  of  the 
action  of  the  forces  in  nature,  nothing  is  more  taught  than  personal 
liberty,  and  the  power  of  varying  natural  laws.     I  can  vary  the 
fruitfuiness  of  natural  laws.     1  can  make  an  acre  of  land  barren  as  a 
desert,  or  I  can  make  it  bring  me  in  a  hundred  bushels  of  corn.  And 
how  can  I  do  it?   By  using  natural  laws.    Men  declare  that  natural 
laws  are  infrangible,  invincible,  and  beyond  the  control  of  God  him- 
self; and  yet  they  are  subject  to  changeable  use  by  even  the  human 
will.     I  can  make  the  world  a  wilderness,  or  I  can  transform  it  into  a 
garden ;  I  can  pile  up  machinery,  or  I  can  tear  it  down ;  I  can  build 
cities,  or  I  can  destroy  them;  I  can  create,  or  I  can  annihilate;  I  can 
find  out  electricity,  and  make  it  do  my  bidding ;  by  means  of  the 
electric  wire  I  can  make  the  world  bustle  with  activitv ;  I  can  im- 
pregnate  natural  laws  with  vitality  from  my  own  brain ;  I  can,  by 
my  personal  energy,  produce  high  civilization — this  is  but  another 
form  of  telling  what  human  nature  has  done — I  can  do  all  then*. 
things,  acting  through  natural  laws;  and  yet  men  will  sturdily  say 
that  God,  infinite  and  transcendent,  cannot  do  anything  with  these 
laws.     They  teach  us  that  God  is  pent  up  by  natural  laws  which  he 
has  organized,  that  he  is  harnessed  to  them,  and  that  he  is  forever 
palling   in  one  direction,  unable  to  change   his  course — in   other 
words,  that  he  is  a  mere  locomotive  on  an  iron  track,  and  can  neither 
turn  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left. 

This  is  a  base  conception ;  and  it  is  falsified  by  your  experience 
and  by  mine.  You  and  I  are  a  part  of  nature,  and  the  best  part  of 
it.     Man  is  the  cream,  and  the  rest  is  milk. 

Consider  the  understanding  and  the  social  affections ;  consider 
what  a  man  is  in  relation  to  the  material  world  and  to  hi*  fellow- 
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mm  ;  Doaridv  what.  trtJ  Mtl  do;  and  then  consider  how  n 
II-: m- .-< -mil -Hi  God  b  ituH  «i'  an-  in  goodness,  and  in  power,  and  id 
windum,  ami  in  all  thoM  ipialilies  whiil.  rai«- us  ahuy.-  the  eondii'n.n 
of  the  brute,  and  you  will  see  tluit  all  such  limitations  of  the  divim- 
nature  are  preposterous  nod  absurd. 

This  lilK'i-ty  of  (.Sod  to  DM  the  world  as  I  use.  it ;  his  liberty  tQ 
change  the  world  a*  he  ph-use*.  according  to  the  i;.H>d  .if  nil  lih 
iTraiiiros — till"  gHBt  lili.'iMy,  MMffted  far  1'aek  in  the  time  of  Mows 
Hi  i|-  in  be  empha*ii-.cd  again  and  again  and  again,  and  particularly 
in  those  days  when  there  an.1  so  many  superficial  teachings  and 
thinkings  which  lead  one  to  suppose  that  there  in  no  God  except 
neicnee,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  science  but  fixed  natural  law*, 
— a  belief  which  amounts  to  absolute  atheism,  the  dreariest  and  nioi; 
death-like. 

Hut  this  idea  of  the  liberty  of  God  has  another  application  W 
Bflfl  that  which  is  made  to  science.  It  has  an  application  to  the- 
ology. I  am  oftentimes  Hiked,  "  Why  do  nut  you  preach  tin-  BW 
Bent  of  Christ  more  ?"  1  preach  the  nature  of  Christ.  I  pn-acb 
hie  life  and  his  teaching!*.  I  declare  my  faith  that  he  was  God  man- 
ifest in  the  flush.  Although  the  fullness  of  the  divine  nature  was 
circumscribed,  was  not  made  manifest,  was  held  back  by  the  ob- 
struction of  the  flesh ;  yet  so  much  as  we  see  of  it  I  claim  to  be  the 
real  representation  of  the  action  of  the  divine  thought  and  feel- 
ing. I  preach  Christ,  personal.  I  preach  his  love,  bis  patience,  hit 
forgiveness,  his  power  upon  the  human  soul.  I  preach  him  as  tbe 
Author  and  the  Finisher  of  the  faith  of  every  soul  that  is  to  be 
saved.  I  set  him  fortli  in  every  conceivable  way.  I  preach  Christ 
to  the  understanding,  to  the  conscience,  to  the  social  sympathies,  to 
every  side  o!  -Jinan  nature.  I  preach  him  so  that  he  shall  comfort, 
and  inspire,  and  guide,  and  instruct,  and  be  a  power  oh  and  in  the 
soul.  And  after  all,  men  say,  "  You  preach  a  good  deal  about  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  why  do  you  not  preach  about  his  atonement?" 

What  is  the  atonement  of  Christ  ?  Is  there  a  Christ,  and  then 
an  atonement  outside  of  him  which  is  a  kind  of  fourth  God?  Tbe 
atonement  of  Christ  is  Christ  himself.  I  will  have  mercy  on 
tehom  I  v>iM  have  mercy — that  is  the  atonement.  It  is  tbe  in- 
herent and  everlasting  mercy  of  God,  "  Forgiving  iniquity  and 
transgression  and  sin,"  as  declared  in  this  Old  Testament  Scripture 
It  is  the  tendency  of  the  divine,  loving  Soul  to  recuperate  men  who 
are  sick — to  draw  back  men  who  are  sinning.  Historically  regarded, 
this  power  of  the  heart  of  God,  this  healing  nature  of  the  divine 
soul,  was  developed  and  maintained  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  do 
not  say  that  there  are  not  passages  in  regard  to  the  life  sod  death 
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rf  Christ  which  hint  at  relations  which  he  sustained  to  other  parts 
of  the  great  moral  economy  of  the  universe ;  but  as  they  are  simply 
hints,  and  are  not  explained,  and  are  inexplicable,  I  let  them  alone, 
merely  saying  that  there  are  such  hints.  But  the  only  thing  in  re- 
gard to  Christ  that  the  New  Testament  does  explain,  is,  that  he 
loves  all  men,  and  that  he  will  save  all  that  will  let  him  save  them. 
And  the  atonement  of  Christ — of  the  Lamb  who  was  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  for  mankind — is  Love.  The  manifestation 
of  it,  the  disclosure  of  it,  was  by  his  earthly  life  and  death ;  but  the 
thing  itself  is  infinite  and  eternal,  and  is  in  the  heart  of  Christ. 

This  does  away,  in  a  moment,  with  the  old  reasoning  that  God 
the  Father  could  not  forgive  until  some  plan  of  atonement  was  ar- 
ranged, and  that  he  gave  his  Son  to  come  and  die  in  order  that  he 
night  forgive.  It  takes  away  all  that  machinery  of  false  philoso- 
phy, and  presents  the  truth  in  its  clarity  and  grandeur  and  reason- 
ableness. It  makes  known  the  better  doctrine  that  God  the  Father, 
:he  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  Goodness — a  Goodness  that  will  not 
suffer  men  to  go  wrong  if  it  can  by  pain  and  penalty  stop  them — a 
oroodness  that  will  forgive  them  if  they  find  out  their  mistake  and 
turn  back.  The  "  plan  "  of  Atonement  eternally  existed  in  God's 
own  original  nature.  The  central  reason  why  God  forgives,  is,  that 
be  loves  to  do  it. 

Why  did  Howard  make  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  visit- 
ing the  poor  in  prisons  ?  Did  he  do  it  because  he  saw  that  so  he 
might  achieve  for  himself  praise  or  glory  ?  No ;  he  did  it  because 
that  ever-springing  sentiment  of  love  in  his  soul  which  was  but  an 
emanation  from  God  made  it  necessary  to  himself  that  he  should  do 
it.  It  was  a  feeling  in  him  of  undying  pity  and  sorrow  that  led 
him  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  and  the  needy.  And 
every  man  on  earth  who  is  never  weary  of  well-doing — of  instruct- 
ing the  ignorant ;  of  pardoning  those  that  come  short  of  duty ;  of 
letting  his  sympathy  and  help  brace  up  those  who  are  in  the  battle 
of  life— every  such  man  is  in  himself  the  spark,  the  analogue  of  that 
nature  which  is  central  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Benevolence,  love, 
which  administers  for  the  good  of  men — that  is  God  all  over,  from 
center  to  circumference,  and  from  circumference  back  to  center 
again.  Goodness — a  Goodness  that  will  make  men  pure,  and  true, 
and  happy — by  smiles  if  it  can,  but  if  it  cannot  by  smiles,  then  by 
Crowns ;  and  if  not  by  frowns,  then  by  pains — that  is  the  nature  of 
God.  He  works  by  pain  as  well  as  by  pleasure ;  for  pain  is  but  the 
right  hand  of  love,  working  for  the  recuperation  of  the  sick.  And  so  he 
fills  the  heaven  with  goodness,  and  is  filling,  little  by  little,  the  earth 
with  goodness*     He  is  putting  down  the  wrong,  and  establishing 
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the  right.  He  is  lifting  the  race  upward,  and  carrying  than  onward, 
by  joy  and  by  pain,  by  pleasure  and  by  sorrow,  by  reason  and  by 
affection.  By  every  means,  he  is  striving  to  unfold  the  race,  sad 
bring  them  into  the  summer  of  divine  life,  where  they,  too,  shall 
become  free  and  powerful,  because  good* 

It  is  this  same  freedom  which  Ood  claims  for  himself  when  he 
says,  "  I  will  be  gracious  to  whom  I  will  be  gracious,  and  I  wfli 
show  mercy  on  whom  I  will  show  mercy" — it  is  this  same  freedom 
which  we  call  mercy  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Love,  goodness,  com- 
passion, shown  even  at  the  price  of  pain — that  is  God's  nature. 

As  these  were  the  best  views  for  Moses  in  his  time,  so  they  sis 
the  best  views  for  men  yet.  The  lower  men  are  in  the  development 
of  their  faculties,  the  more  you  will  be  obliged  to  use  motives  ad- 
dressed to  their  senses — the  more  you  will  be  obliged  to  use  motirei 
that  are  of  a  coercive,  force-bearing  character.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  higher  men  are,  the  more  you  can  bring  to  bear  upon  them 
subtler,  finer  inducements  to  right  and  dissuasions  from  wrong:  And 
the  latter  influences  are  the  more  effectual  Mere  force  is  not  «£ 
ficient  to  reclaim  men.  A  malign  Ood  will  never  make  a  virtooM 
world.  A  stern  and  vengeful  Ood  will  never  make  men  afraid  to 
sin,  to  any  great  extent.  It  certainly  will  not  draw  them  back  when 
they  have  fallen  into  sin. 

The  child  has  gone  wrong,  and  the  father's  brow  is  clothed  with 
wrath  ;  his  pride  is  wounded  ;  his  sense  of  right  is  outraged ;  and 
he  ccmcs  down  on  the  trembling  child  as  the  thunder-storm  comes 
down  on  the  tender  herb :  and  the  child  braces  himself  up,  and  en- 
dures as  best  he  can  ;  but  he  is  not  reformed.  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  driven  off  further  and  further.  But  when  the  father  is  gone,  and 
the  child  lingers  in  the  distance,  and  the  mother  hovers  near  him,  she 
gently  puts  her  arm  about  the  child,  and  draws  him  tenderly  aside, 
and  with  sweet  voice  speaks  to  him ; — he  breaks  down,  and  in  a 
torrent  of  sorrow  pours  out  his  confession  into  her  bosom.  Ah !  it 
is  the  mother's  heart  that  subdues  him.  The  father's  sternness 
could  not  do  it.  Justice  could  not  do  it.  Hardness  only  drove  him 
further  away. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  a  place  where  there  must  be  pain, 
and  where  there  must  be  an  administration  of  suffering ;  hut  I 
say  that  all  administrations  of  suffering  are  void  unless  they  are 
preceded  and  superseded  by  the  recuperative  and  reformatory 
influences  of  goodness  and  love.  Yon  cannot  make  a  household 
good  unless  you  can  love  it  into  goodness.  You  cannot  make 
a  community  good  unless  you  can  love  it  into  goodness.  You  can- 
not make  bad  men  good  unless  you  can  love  them  into  goodneai  I 
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do  not  think  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  penitentiaries  to  save  men,  as 
long  as  they  are  under  the  management  of  selfish,  grasping  office- 
holder*. I  do  not  think  that  one  poor  starveling  chaplain  can  save 
from  five  to  eight  hundred  men  as  long  as  the  money  which  should 
he  applied  for  their  reformation  and  evangelization  goes  to  reward 
politicians  for  their  party  service.  I  have  no  doubt  that  much  of  the 
mismanagement  of  our  penitentiaries  is  the  result  of  inexperience 
and  weakness — that  weakness  which  is  meant  wiien  it  is  said  that  the 
law  teas  weak  through  t/ie  flesh ;  but  when  I  look  at  the  way 
in  which  we  deal  with  criminals,  I  feel  that  there  is  no  other  such 
humiliating  and  pity-inspiring  spectacle  of  the  meagerness  of  the 
soul  of  man  in  the  great  recuperative  element  of  love,  as  is  mani- 
fested in  our  attempts  to  restore  to  the  way  of  virtue,  men  who  have 
wandered  into  the  path  of  vice. 

There  is  only  one  place  that  the  gate  of  heaven  is  but  a  hand's- 
breadth  from ;  and  that  is  the  family.  It  is  there  that  the  father 
and  mother  make  suffering  for  the  sake  of  saving  suffering.  It  is 
there  that  the  parent  bears  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  the  child.  It  is 
there  that  the  stripes  are  laid  upon  the  parent's  back  by  which  the 
child's  trangres8ions  are  healed.  But  outside  of  the  household  how 
wretched  is  the  attempt  of  men  to  save  their  fellow-men  !  When  a 
man  has  once  done  wrong,  he  is  kicked  down  the  street,  and  whis- 
pered about  and  hooted  at,  and  can  no  more  get  back  to  honor  and  re- 
spectability than  a  gull  can  fly  against  a  tornado.  The  wrong-doer 
is  everywhere  met  with  a  spirit  of  revenge.  On  every  side  are  the 
symbols  of  destruction.  There  is  the  flail,  and  there  is  the  sword. 
There  is  also  the  cross — but  it  is  the  victim  that  hangs  on  the  cross, 
and  not  the  Substitute,  And  what  we  need  more  than  anything 
else,  in  our  laws,  in  our  institutions,  and  in  our  public  sentiment,  for 
our  cities,  and  towns,  and  villages,  is  this  view  of  the  character  of 
God  which  ascribes  to  it  goodness,  mercy,  gentleness,  kindness.  We 
have  tried  cruelty,  and  it  has  done  little  good ;  we  have  tried  acerb 
and  unflinching  justice,  and  it  has  not  been  adequate  to  the  emer- 
gency. We  have  tried  views  of  God  which  put  no  intensity  upon 
purity  and  goodness,  and  they  have  done  good  in  some  directions, 
and  have  done  harm  in  other  directions.  What  we  want  is  a  view 
of  God  which  makes  him,  not  one  that  does  not  care  for  sin,  but  ono 
that  does  care  for  it,  that  hates  it,  that  strives  against  it,  and  that 
sets  his  heart  and  all  the  enginery  of  the  universe  against  it,  not  for 
the  sake  of  tormenting  men,  but  for  the  sake  of  saving  them.  We 
want  a  view  of  God  which  makes  him  one  who  uses  pain  as  a  rem- 
edy for  evil,  and  who  punishes  men  for  their  good.  Looking  through 
mil  the  endless  ages  of  eternity,  there  is  no  point  where  God  can  be 
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happy  while  he  gits  brooding  upon  immedicable  pain.  Somewhere 
let  U8  hojH)  the  Unherae  will  reach  the  glorious  limit  of  suffering. 
u  There  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  neither 
shall  there  be  any  more  pain :  for  the  former  things  are  passed 
away." 

Every  year,  the  son,  that  strives  all  Summer  with  reluctant  fruit, 
at  length  conquers  and  turns  the  acid  to  sugar. 

But,  like  all  other  things  it  oomes  latest.  The  apples  which  keep 
through  the  Winter  are  those  that  do  not  ripen  until  November. 
Those  that  ripen  in  June  perish  by  Autumn.  The  apples  that  are 
the  longest  lived  and  the  most  profitable,  are  the  slowest  in  coming 
to  ripeness.  And  let  us  hope  that  the  long  Summer  in  which  such 
abundant  fruits  have  been  produced,  and  this  Autumn  in  which  such 
glorious  hues  have  been  evolved,  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  mere  be- 
nevolence. But  may  there  be  justice,  fidelity,  love,  kindness,  recu- 
peration., long-suffering,  patience,  to  the  end,  that  men  may  at  last 
be 'rounded  up  out  of  their  mistakes  and  imperfections  into  the  glo- 
rious light  and  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 

And  now,  if  you  do  not  understand  anything  else  about  this  ser- 
mon, I  beg  you  to  understand  one  thing — namely,  as  you  go  back 
to  your  homes  to-day,  and  as  you  go  to  your  business  to-morrow,  he 
will  be  most  like  God  who  knows  how  to  exercise  the  most  of  benev- 
olence with  discretion.  That  is  the  practical  application — more  dis- 
creet benevolence;  more  long-suffering  kindness;  more  fruitful 
gentleness;  more  patience  for  others,  and  less  patience  with  your- 
self. You  will  be  near  to  God,  not  by  the  frequency  of  the  times 
that  you  pray  in  your  closet,  but  by  the  amount  of  love  that  your 
heart  is  capable  of  generating,  and  by  the  amount  of  happiness  which 
shall  spring  from  your  conception  of  the  fidelity  and  the  majesty  of 
divine  mercy. 
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We  thank  thee,  our  Father,  since  we  cannot  find  our  way  to  thee,  that 
thou  art  pleased  to  condescend  unto  us.  Though  we  cannot  understand 
thee,  nor  compass  thy  being,  we  do  feel  thy  presence,  and  know  something 
of  thy  power.  And  we  rejoice  to  believe  that  we  are  beloved  of  thr e ;  and 
that,  though  we  are  yet  children  afar  off,  we  are  under  way  toward  that 
perfect  kuowledge  and  that  perfected  being  whereby  we  shall  see  God,  and 
know  him  even  as  we  are  known  of  him. 

And  now,  as  we  grope  in  darkness,  how  much  do  we  need  the  cheering 
revelation  of  thy  presence  to  us!  We  need  to  feel  thine  hand,  though  we 
may  not  be  able  to  trace  it  nor  grasp  it  It  is  a  joy  and  a  oomfort  to  believe 
that  thine  hand  is  our  best  shield ;  that  we  are  protected  on  every  side;  that 
therein  are  the  resources  of  might  which  are  for  the  support  of  our  weak- 
ness; that  there  is  vigilance  in  protection,  and  fidelity  in  love.  All  that  we 
need  as  we  move  along  the  lines  of  our  circumscribed  being  we  find  in  thee. 
We  live  and  move  and  have  our*  being  in  thee.  And  though  we  cannot 
understand  it ;  though  our  thoughts  soou  reach  the  bound  and  barrier,  and 
all  beyond  is  cold  and  darkness,  we  believe  that  justice  and  judgment  are 
the  habitations  of  thy  throne,  and  that  when  we  see  thee  as  thou  art,  not 
only  shall  we  be  satisfied,  but  every  power  of  our  being  will  be  stimulated, 
and  we  shall  be  lifted  up  to  praise  and  to  glorify  thy  name,  and  to  rejoice  in 
thee  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 

We  pray,  O  Lord,  that  thou  wilt  grant  some  gleams  of  this  knowledge  to 
us  even  here.  Grant  that  there  may  be  hours  in  which  the  transfiguration 
shall  take  plaoe  again  before  our  sight.  Grant  that  we  may  have  some  dis- 
cernment of  the  reality  of  the  great  spiritual  realm  where  that  true  life  is  of 
which  this  is  but  the  symbol.  And  we  pray  that  we  may  hear  the  voice  that 
speaks  to  us,  although  it  may  be  inaudible  to  our  outward  ear,  and  that  we 
may  feel  the  influence  that  comes  forth  from  thee.  As  to  them  that  are 
afar  off  the  garden  sends  out  invitation  in  all  its  sweetness  and  fragrance, 
so  may  there  come  wafted  to  us  that  are  journeying  off  the  shore  of  the 
heavenly  land  those  sweet  odors  which  shall  tell  us  of  that  which  we  can- 
sot  see,  that  we  may  know  that  it  is  true,  and  that  we  may  have  firm,  con- 
viction and  joy  of  things  that  are  invisible  but  real. 

We  pray  for  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins.  Have  compassion  upon  us,  not 
according  to  our  desert,  nor  according  to  our  asking,  nor  according  to  our 
reforming  power.  Take  the  measure  of  thy  bounty  and  goodness  from 
thyself;  and  according  to  the  multitude  of  thine  own  tender  mercies  have 
compassion  upon  us,  and  forgive  us  our  trangressions,  and  heal  our  hack- 
slidings,  and  draw  us  more  and  more  with  the  cords  of  love  to  tbvseU,  and 
make  us  more  and  more  susceptible  of  thine  administration.  May  we  not 
tlwell  where  force  must  needs  reach  us.  May  we  rise  more  and  more  into 
that  higher  realm  where  thou  canst,  by  hope,  and  by  love,  and  by  all  the 
Inspiration  of  faith,  guide  us.  Yea,  by  the  beck  of  thine  owu  eye,  guide  us. 
"We  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord,  that  we  may  live  as  children  in  the  presence  of 
their  parents,  where  to  do  their  will  is  joy. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  unto  us  this  day  thy  special  presence,  and 
administer  to  all  according  to  their  need,  and  according  to  thy  greatness 
sind  goodness.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  help  those  who  are,  under  much  dis- 
cxniragement,  maintaining  the  battle  of  life  against  adverse  circumstances, 
Against  evil  dispositions,  and  against  trials  multiform  and  lone:  continued 
"We  pray  that  they  may  endure  to  the  end.  And  though  often  discomfited, 
may  they  never  be  defeated.  Though  oast  down,  may  they  never  be  des- 
troyed, nor  think  themselves  destroyed.  Whatever  may  be  the  trouble, 
0 1st  none  call  out  as  thou  didst,  My  God!  my  God!  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
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«*ef  May  every  one  yet  feel  that  there  to  en  nil  helping,  sH-tovlag,  si 
forgiving,  never-rorgettlne  Heart. 

We  beseeeh  of  thee,  O  Lord!  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  every  one  sjsy 
feel  that  God  it  hU  strength,  and  will  never  leave  him  nor  forsake  has* 
And  if  there  are  any  who  are  afar  off,  and  are  slowly  and  toilsomely  atomfl 
tng  the  steep  way  down  whloh  they  have  gone,  amidst  broken  resoloUoai 
amidst  discouragements,  amidst  saame  and  mortified  pride,  amidst  si 
environments  and  hindrances,  may  God  be  their  strength  and  their  sresal 
Ing  great  reward. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  be  near  to  those  who  are  oppressed  by  advent 
circumstances,*  who  are  shut  in  on  tho  riant  hand  and  on  the  left.  Wesfty 
that  thou  wilt  grant  to  ihem  suoh  rest  tnat  they  may  bu  content  fat  tat 
ntldrt  of  thy  providences.  Whatever  they  are,  may  they  not  be  dJaaoar- 
aged  from  exertion.  And  yet,  we  pray  that  the  rebound  may  not  he  pa> 
pertually  jarring  and  dissatisfying  them. 

Oht  that  men  might  learn  to  oast  their  oare  upon  the  Lord,  whoeavsta 
for  them.  Let  us  not  be  soared  away  from  this  trust  by  Uxe  oonsutonsnssi  sf 
our  unwortblness.  If  only  they  might  pat  their  burdens  on  thee  who  aft 
worthy  to  do  it,  who  could  do  it?  Grant  that  w*  may  have  suohfsttais 
God's  largeness  and  goodness  that  though  we  know  that  we  are  unworthy 
and  sinful  we  may  venture  to  put  our  oare  upon  him,  because  he  level  ai 
and  oare*  for  us.  And  in  respect  to  our  ohlldren  and  our  friends  who  sis 
absent  and  scattered,  whatever  may  be  our  anxiety  and  soliotmde,  gnat  j 
that  we  may  be  able  to  ease  ourselves  in  thy  presence,  and  to  know  thattss 
smile  of  God  dissipates  trouble  even  as  the  oomlng  sun  scatters  the  dark* 
neat  of  the  night.  « 

And  we  pray,  O  Lord!  that  we  may  never  be  weary  In  well-doing.  Msy 
none  that  have  girded  themselves  for  thy  service  think  It  a  vain  thing  that 
they  have  served  the  Lord.,  May  none  that  have  sown  seed  and  watts! 
long,  yield  to  despondency,  and  withhold  their  hand.  May  none  that  bars 
looked  with  eager  hope  and  expectation  for  the  fruit  of  th*ir  labor,  snd 
seen  it  not,  be  tempted  to  intermit,  and  go  away,  selfishly  seeking  after  their 
own  comfort.  May  thy  servant!  go  forth  laboring  in  thy  cause,  worken 
together  with  God  to  the  end  of  life,  leaving  with  thee  the  issue.  May  tbey 
be  faithful,  steadfast,  immovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  forasmuch  as  they  know  that  their  labor  shall  not  be  in  vain. 

And  grt*nt  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  tby  blessing  may  rest  upon  ail  those 
that  are  tn  thy  presence  this  morning,  ohiidren  of  sorrow.  Wilt  thou  pour 
balm  upon  all  wounded  hearts. 

May  all  those  who  reproach  themselves  with  duties  unfulfilled,  and  with 
kindnesses  unrequited  toward  God  and  toward  men,  receive  comfort*  liny 
those  who  are  conscious  of  wrongs  done  to  dear  ones  that  have  gone  from 
them,  and  who  are  now  beyond  their  reach,  be  consoled  of  thee.  Be  wits 
those  who  mourn  from  wounds  that  will  not  be  healed.  Be  a  very  present 
help  in  time  of  trouble  to  those  who  are  in  anguish  of  spirit  by  reason  of 
their  own  short- comings.  May  they  know  that  in  tby  presence  is  great  joy 
and  delight.  Spread  abroad  thy  wings  over  them;  and  in  thee  may  they 
find  that  rest  which  they  oannot  find  in  themselves.  Ohl  that  men  would 
turn  away  from  these  broken  cisterns— their  own  hearts— and  find  res;  in 
God,  the  Refuge  that  never  fails. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  be  near  to  those  who  in  the  midst  of  WW 
duties  are  bearing  its  burdens.  Fulfill  to  them  thy  promise.  May  they 
come  and  learn  of  thee  in  meekness  and  humility  that  all  burdens  shall  fee 
light,  and  that  all  yokes  shall  be  easy. 

We  pray  for  those  who  are  growing  infirm,  and  upon  whose  beads  rat 
the  snows  of  years.  Will  the  Lord  comfort  them,  and  prepare  them  for  tost 
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je  which  is  very  near,  and  whiob,  when  it  oomes,  shall  be  but  passing 
glory  to  glory. 

pray  for  all  those  who  worship  with  us  to-day,  strangers  in  a  strange 
.  May  tbey  still  hear  the  familiar  aocents  of  the  loving  voioe  of  God. 
:hey  in  this  sanctuary  feel  that  they  are  in  their  Father's  house,  and  at 
.  And  during  this  bour  give  them  rest,  and  joy  in  believing.  And  we 
that  thou  wilt  remember  all  those  who  are  worshiping  everywhere 
y,  of  every  name.  Wilt  thou  deliver  from  their  bondage  any  that  are 
or.    Aud  give  more  perfect  ligbt  to  those  who  know  but  little  of  the 

•  And  grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  wherever  the  name  of  Jesus  shall  be 
ihed  to-day,  it  may  be  efficacious  in  the  salvation  of  souls.  May  the 
b  of  men  be  melted  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel.  Grant  that 
may  be  sanctified  by  the  truth.  Grant  that  thy  people  may  be  more 
more  strengthened  in  those  ways  which  shall  fit  ihem  to  promote  the 
ests  of  thy  cause  and  kingdom. 

e  pray  that  this  nation  may  be  purified.  May  our  laws,  and  our  civil 
buttons,  and  our  seminaries  of  learning,  and  all  the  organizations  in 
ind,  be  pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  justice  and  purity  and  truth  and 

y. 

id  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  fulfill  the  promises  which  thou  bast  made  to 
lations  of  the  earth.  We  pray  that  tbou  wilt  exalt  the  valleys,  and 
;  down  the  high  hills ;  that  thou  wilt  make  the  rough  places  smooth, 
the  crooked  places  straight.  Even  so,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly.  Tb« 
i  suffers  and  groans  yet.    War  is  abroad,  and  cruelty  hath  despotio 

•  and  the  nations  sigh,  and  look  everywhere  for  their  deliverer.  Art 
hou,  O  God  of  ages  1  yet  the  deliverer  of  mankind  ?  Come  forth,  we 
•ch  of  thee,  and  let  light  come  with  thee,  that  all  ignorance  and  super- 
n  may  flee  away,  and  that  all  men  may  know  their  birth-right,  and 
they  may  rise  up  and  find  themselves  so  strong  In  God  that  no  power 
be  able  to  oppress  them. 

id  so  may  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 

and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.    And  may  he  reign  King  of  kings  and  Lord 

>rds. 

id  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit.    Amen, 
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ir  Father,  wilt  thou  bless  the  word  spoken  this  morning.  Wilt  thou 
t  that  it  may  take  hold  of  our  heart,  of  our  understanding,  and  of  our 

Thou  art  still  the  unwearied  Governor.  Thou  art  still  administering 
ae  universal  good.  All  pains  and  all  penalties  are  but  so  many  reme- 
in  thy  hand.  Even  so,  thou  Pbysioian,  behold  the  world  as  sick,  need- 
oth  the  knife  and  the  draught.  Nevertheless,  cut  short  the  day;  and 
t  that  the  bright  millennial  time  may  come,  when  former  things  shall 

passed  away,  when  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  be  done,  and  when  the 
heaven  and  the  new  earth  in  whioh  dwell  righteousness  shall  have 
u  And  to  thy  name,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  shall  be  the  praise  for- 
nore.   Amen. 
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But  let  every  man  take  need  how  be  buildeth  thereupon.  For  other 
dation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ"  -1  Cob. 
LO.I1. 


!  have  read  this  passage  as  a  part  of  the  opening  servica  It  is 
ly  figurative,  and  the  figure  is  Grecian.  The  apostle  was  writing 
le  Christianized  Jews  at  Corinth — one  of  the  most  magnificent 
s  of  Greece — second  only  to  Athens  in  its  manifold  exhibitions 
rt.  Both  of  them  were  conspicuous  and  preeminent  for  their 
irable  structures,  for  their  carved  statues,  and  for  their  altars, 
fctever  art  could  do  had  been  done  to  beautify  these  cities,  and 
s  press  in  the  language  of  beauty  their  reverence  for  their  gods. 
3ut,  at  the  very  same  time  that  so  much  was  lavished  upon 
3les,  very  little  was  given  to  domestic  structures.  Nothing, 
>ably,  would  more  disappoint  as  than  a  visit  to  Athens  in  its 
iy  days.  To  have  gone  there  on  one  of  those  resplendent  days 
pring,  when  all  the  air  was  balm,  when  peace  seemed  declared 
reen  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  when  the  storm  had  gone  and 
'ord  reigned,  standing  afar  off,  seeing  the  Acropolis  and  its 
Hires,  and  glinting  in  the  distance  the  various  temples,  hearing 
shouts  of  the  procession  as  it  moved  to  and  fro,  and  beholding 
pale  smoke  of  the  sacrifices  as  it  ascended  in  the  air,  one  would 
*  thought  that  he  was  drawing  near  to  a  heavenly  city,  so  beau- 

\rould  it  seem.  But  let  the  skies  lower,  and  the  rains  descend ; 
us  errands  require  that  he  should  thread  the  city  on  foot,  and 
vision  of  glory  would  soon  disappear.  The  streets  were  without 
walks,  without  pavements,  and  without  sewerage,  except  that 
ih  nature  provided.  Offal,  filth,  mud  when  it  was  wet,  and 
-ing  dust  when  it  was  dry,  squalor,  huts  seldom  more  than  a 
le  story  high,  and  built  of  wood,  scarcely  ever  of  stone,  thatched 
ft,  inconvenient,  not  ventilated,  stenchful — these  were  the  things 

he  would  have  met  with  on  every  hand.  Hovels  the  citizens 
Athens  lived  in.     Only  their  gods  lived  in  marble  palaces.     And 

wdat  Evening,  July  2,  187L    Lesson  :  1  Cob.  m.  1-17.    Hymns  (Plymouth 
ctlon) :  Nos.270, 607, 1262. 
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so,  all  around  about  the  city  he  would  have  found,  in  the  midst  of 

the  most  magnificent  architecture,  structures  the  most  worthiest 

Not  long  before  the  apostle  wrote  this  epistle,  the  great  fin 

which  took  place  in  Athens  under  the  consulate,  I  think  of  Mum- 

mius,  had  destroyed  the  residences  and  the  other  common  buildings; 

and  it  is  possible  that  the  apostle  had  this  fact  in  his  mind  when  he 

spoke  thus  in  the  context  which  I  have  read  to  yon : 

M  If  any  man  build  upon  this  foundation  gold,  sUtat,  precious  atoasjt 
wood,  bay,  stubble ;  every  man's  work  sball  be  made  manifest :  for  the  day 
shall  declare  it,  beoause  it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire;  *od  the  lire  shall  uy 
every  man's  work,  of  what  sort  it  is." 

Here  is  the  foundation,  Jesus  Christ  See  that  you  have,  at  least, 
a  solid  foundation.  And  then  take  care  how  you  build  on  this 
foundation.  If  you  build  on  it  as  multitudes  build  all  about  here- 
some  with  mud  and  straw  ;  some  with  straw  for  thatching  merely 
and  some  with  wood — you  will  take  the  consequences  in  the  day  of 
trial.  If  on  this  foundation  you  put  buildings  of  precious  stones— 
not  gems,  but  porphyry,  or  precious  marble — the  consequences  will 
overtake  you  in  the  day  of  trial  If  you  build  on  this  foundation, 
you  are  right  so  for ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  bnfld 
a  right  superstructure  as  well  as  have  a  right  foundatioa  It  is  neo* 
oessary  that  you  should  build  solidly.  Then,  when  the  conflagration 
comes  your  house  will  stand.  But  if  built  of  these  inferior  materially 
when  the  conflagration  comes  your  foundation  may  not  be  horned 
up,  but  your  superstructure  will  be. 

44  Every  man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest.'* 

It  shall  be  brought  to  proo£     It  shall  be  seen  what  it  is  made  o£ 

"  Because  it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire ;  and  tbe  fire  sball  try  every  man'i 
work  of  what  sort  it  is.  If  any  man's  work  abide  whioh  be  bath  built 
thereupon  [that  is,  upon  tbe  foundation],  be  shall  receive  a  reward.  U 
any  man's  work  shall  be  burned,  he  shall  suffer  loss  ;  but  he  himself  shall 
be  saved  ;  yet  so  as  by  fire." 

That  is  to  say,  when  a  man  has  reared  a  structure  that  cannot 
stand  the  flame,  he  seeing  it  coming,  may  rush  out  of  his  house  and 
into  the  street ;  but  the  house  will  be  burnt,  though  he  may  be 
saved.  So  the  apostle  enjoins  care  and  prudence  upon  those  to 
whom  he  writes,  saying, 

"  Let  every  man  1  ake  heed  how  he  buildeth  thereupon.  For  other  founda- 
tion can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ." 

What,  then,  is  meant  by  Jesus  Christ  as  a  foundation  ?  A  good 
deal  more  than  we  shall  be  able  to  make  plain,  of  course.  It  docs 
not  mean  literally  that  he  is  any  man's  foundation,  any  more  tban 
otherwhere  it  means  that  he  is  eaten  in  the  bread  that  is  broken, 
or  drunken  in  the  wine  that  is  poured  forth.  Nor  are  we  to  sup- 
pose that  any  special  doctrine  which  has  been  wrought  out  by  men's 
thought  is  indispensable  as  a  foundation  to  a  Christian  character  and 
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Christian  hope.  The  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus  is  indispens- 
)le ;  but  truth  may  assume  many  forms.  As  it  passed  through  one 
nd  of  understanding  or  another,  it  will  take  on  different  shapes,  and 
ill  be  in  different  proportions.  And  although  a  man  may  not 
and  exactly  on  the  orthodox  formula,  or  in  the  orthodox  church  of 
le  or  another  sect,  doctrinally  considered,  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  still 
ay  be  building  on  Christ  as  a  foundation.  For  I  apprehend  that 
hrist's  name  is,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  not  only  the  name  of  a 
istoric  personage,  who  had  his  individual  peculiarities,  but  a  name 
tat  groups  around  about  it  whatever  there  is  that  is  excellent  in 
orals,  in  piety  and  in  spirituality,  and  whatever  is  possible  in 
imanityt  We  are  instructed  that  these  elements  exist  in  a  higher 
rm  in  him  th^n  in  any  other ;  and  we  are  to  build  on  Jesus  Christ, 
garded  as  the  sum  and  perfection  of  all  admirable  qualities  :  not 
jon  any  particular  scheme  nor  upon  any  particular  method  which 
leology  has  been  fond  of  attempting  to  interpret,  but  upon  a 
stinct  character,  or  the  conception  of  a  distinct  character  such  as 
as  set  forth  in  Jesus  Christ. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  lay  down  for  a  foundation  ?  Is  it  to  be 
te  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  very  God  ?  I  believe  that  to  be  true. 
nd  yet  I  can  conceive  that  one  may  build  on  Christ  in  such  a  way 

to  be  saved,  without  having  the  same  clarity  of  view  and  the 
me  firmness  of  vision  that  I  have  on  that  subject.  That  is  to  say, 
e  question  of  how  much,  whether  of  quality  or  of  quantity,  is  requir- 
[  to  reach  the  measure  of  divinity,  neither  you  nor  I  can  settle ;  and 
erely  saying  that  Christ  is  God  goes  but  a  very  little  way.  When 
m  analyze  it  and  look  at  it  closely,  you  come  into  a  region  that 
nebulous.  If  Christ  is  to  you  so  much  divine  that  he  becomes  to 
m  an  object  of  imitation,  of  absolute  trust,  of  faith,  and  of  all  the 
"ection  that  your  heart  is  susceptible  of  feeling;  if  he  is  in  such  a 
cise  your  model  and  your  leader  that  you  are  willing  to  commit  to 
m  all  that  you  have  to  commit  to  any  one,  you  cannot  rise  higher 
an  that.  And  while  you  may  not  theologically  and  technically 
cept  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  emotively  and  practically  you  do 
cept  him  so  far  as  you  could  if  you  crowned  him  with  the  name 

the  Divine.     It  is  with  the  heart  that  a  man  believes  unto  salva- 

Jesus  Christ  is  presented  to  us,  I  apprehend,  as  the  foundation  on 
lich  we  are  to  build  effectually,  not  merely  because  he  descended 
>m  above  and  represented,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  through  the 
>nomy  of  the  flesh  and  the  world,  certain  definite  ideas  of  charac- 
•,  and  of  the  relations  of  men  to  God,  and  of  the  directions  in 
lich  duty  lies,  and  of  the  pattern  of  true  living,  but  because  he 
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was  the  perfect  epitome  and  embodiment  of  that  which  man  should 
aspire  to  be  in  order  that  he  may  dwell  with  God.  lie  U  li* 
foundation  on  which  we  are  to  build,  because  lie  represents  bunua 
nature  on  every  Hide.  He  was  the  most  perfect  model  of  what  man 
should  be.  Ho  wan  the  best  example,  I  suppose,  that  vra*  ever 
known  in  regard  to  habits  of  labor  and  of  rest,  in  regard  to  virlnwu 
health  and  temperance  in  all  things,  and  in  regard  to  tliatclaftlajtynl 
joyousnoss  which  come  from  normal  and  regulated  aeth  ily.  1  doulx 
not  that  Jesus  presented  himself  to  those  around  about  him  as  . 
noble  specimen,  physically  and  socially,  of  what  true  BUtoliOafl  dmU 
Ik?.  In  so  far  as  we  can  understand  the  eharael.-r  and  the  relation* 
of  Christ,  no  one  can  ho  conceived  of  as  superior  to  him,  or  as  sur- 
passing him  in  all  his  associations  with  men.  He  was  tlie  higbwt 
exemplification  conceivable  in  all  those  relations  which  a  n.  lil.  ni- 
ton can  sustain  to  his  fellows.  The  imagination  cannot  surpass  in 
its  conceptions  that  which  was  in  him.  Nor,  indeed,  can  any  one 
wind  complin  ili"  wlmli  of  il.  The- effifl  of  studying  the  life  ol 
Christ  is,  that  after  you  have  devoted  weeks  and  weeks  nd  mefa 
to  one  phase  of  his  character,  aud  you  are  called  to  write  it  cm, 
when  it  is  finished,  the  impression  on  your  mind  is  that,  yon  art 
just  ready  to  begin  on  that  point;  and  you  throw  away  your 
manuscript,  and  try  again.  And  you  gather  from  the  Gospel*  ill 
the  materials  that  you  can,  and  turn  them  in  every  way  to  niakrs 
more  massive  and  a  more  perfect  representation  ;  and  at  last  II 
flashes  upon  your  mind  that  you  are  attempting  to  exhaust  tail 
which  in  its  nature. is  inexhaustible  rind  infinite, 

"Who  can  take  an  opal  and  paint  it?  It  is  only  so  much  as  yon 
can  at  one  point  see  that  you  can  paint.  You  cannot  paint  the  nVb, 
nor  the  luster,  nor  the  varying  colore.  And  you  can  only  conoeivi 
of  actnal  life.  Yoa  cannot  take  in  such  a  nature  as  Christ's,  with 
all  its  relations  to  heaven  above  and  to  the  earth  beneath,  and  all  it! 
social  and  aesthetic,  qualities,  and  all  its  divine  element*,  not  simply 
because  they  elude  your  grasp,  running  out  beyond  analysis  and  re- 
search, but  because  they  are  so  combined,  so  changeable,  so  con- 
stantly coming  and  going,  with  virions  phases  and  in  various  ways, 
that  no  man  can  give  the  whole  of  it.  There  is  always  more;  and 
when  that  is  expressed  there  is  still  more.     There  is  no  end  to  it. 

Whatever,  then,  one  would  seek  for  in  morality,  or  in  virtae,  or 
in  affection,  or  in  refinements  of  art,  or  in  spirituality,  or  in  devo- 
tion, or  in  submission  to  God,  or  in  the  most  noble  passions,  or  in 
endurance  to  the  end,  or  in  the  grandeur  ot  faith,  or  in  inspiration, 
you  shall  find  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  enough  to  adopt  him  as  a 
pattern  to  follow,  or  to  make  him  a  foundation  on  which  to  build, 
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mply  in  the  lower  forms  of  morality.  We  are  to  take  the  whole 
haracter  bo  far  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  comprehend  it.  That  is  the 
lodel  on  which  we  are  to  proceed.  It  is  the  foundation  on  which 
ne  are  to  build.  But  that  does  not  exhaust  the  duty  which  is  im- 
osed  upon  us..  Although  building  on  this  foundation  will  go  far 
nd  do  much,  to  my  mind  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  building  on 
'hrist  is  to  take  a  mind  just  like  God's  and  put  it  upon  God's  mind 
s  its  foundation. 

u  Mystic,"  you  will  say.  Yes,  mystic,  undoubtedly.  All  attempts 
o  interpret  into  philosophical  language  that  which  in  its  very  na- 
are  is  spiritual,  effluent,  and  therefore  inexpressible,  involve  an 
lement  of  mysticism.  And  so  the  attempt  to  build  yourself  con- 
ciously  on  an  invisible  but  living  God,  so  that  your  understanding 
hall  be  underlaid  by  conscience,  the  moral  sense,  all  the  elements 
f  spiritual  life,  and  the  realization  of  the  divine  presence — the  at- 
empt  to  build  on  Christ  personally  in  this  way,  and  to  be  fitted  to 
im  on  every  side  of  your  nature,  is  the  highest  conception,  it  seems 
o  me,  of  character-building.  In  that  way  one  certainly  has  Christ 
Jr  a  foundation,  just  as  I  have  explained.  When  all  the  qualities 
f  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  attained,  and  assumed  to  be  models,  in 
he  very  form  in  which  he  developed  them,  and  you  attempt  to  build 
n  his  conceived  character  as  your  foundation,  you  do  well ;  but 
ertainly,  in  a  much  higher  sense,  there  is  revealed  to  you  the  living 
laviour  as  Immanuel — God  with  us.  You  may  attain  to  a  state  in 
rhich  Christ  shall  be  with  you  consciously,  so  that  day  by  day  you 
hall  be  sensible  of  an  absolute  and  living  presence,  and  that  which 
foretime  you  looked  at  speculatively,  you  shall  now  look  at  as 
iresent,  as  living  in  you,  thus  placing  your  life  upon  his,  so  that  in 
more  transcendent  sense  than  in  any  other  Jesus  Christ  shall  be 
our  foundation. 

Now  says  the  Apostle,  u  Let  every  man  take  heed,  though  he 
»ve  this  foundation,  how  he  builds  on  it."  There  be  many  who 
ay,  u  We,  too,  build  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  say  that  as 
.e  has  represented  certain  great  historical  elements,  and  as  he  has 
epresented  certain  universal  human  elements,  we  build  on  those  el- 
men  ts.  You  call  them  Christ.  We  call  them  restheticism,  or  phil- 
osophy, or  science,  or  what  not.  These  amount  to  the  same  thing 
rhich  you  mean  by  the  name  Christ  A  man,"  they  go  on  to  say, 
;may  be  built  on  a  right  foundation,  even  though  he  may  not  be  built 
>n  Christ,  technically  so  called,  by  building  on  those  things  which 
fou  say,  when  concentrated,  went  to  form  the  historical,  or  supposed 
tistorical,  Christ"  But  the  Apostle  says,  "Let  every  man  take 
leed  how  he  builds  on  this  foundation."  I  apprehend  tYi&t  a  maw  yolvj 
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hold  extreme  views,  leading  almost  to  the  vergo  of  skepticism,  and 
yet  have  something  ot'  Christ  Jesus.  A  man  may  he  savvd  so  asbv 
fire.  But  take  care  how  you  build  on  this  glorious  ftranflltfal  Iti 
living  Christ,  or  Christ  as  he  has  been  historically  developed  and 
philosophically  conceived.  He  careful  that  you  do  not  waste  thai 
which  yon  have  of  Christ  by  speculation.  If  you  take  the  element 
of  divinity  away  from  him;  if  yon  diminish  him  ;  if  yon  enfeeble  hi» 
glory  and  grandeur;  if  you  make  him  other  than  the  Saviour  of  the 
world ;  if  you  substitute  philosophy  for  the  reality  of  personal  ex- 
perience ;  if  instead  of  faith  and  love  and  hope  you  rest  upon  the 
lower  forms  of  morality — good  conduct  and  the  like — then  take  heed 
how  you  build.  Yon  may  be,  as  you  suppose,  building  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  but  yon  are  building  with  nuikri- 
hIs  that  will  not  stand  the  test.  Men  are  building  on  the  foundation 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  wood,  hay  and  stubble;  they  are  building 
wooden  structures,  structures  thatched  with  straw,  or  it  may  It 
structures  of  straw  mixed  with  plaster,  adobe  as  it  were,  and  struct- 
ures of  fanciful  styles;  they  are  building  structures  with  hnpeifnl 
philosophies,  and  with  morality  not  altogether  unvulgar,  yet  having 
a  certain  element  of  truth  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  bnt  these  are  not  suf- 
ficient. There  must  be  enough  of  the  divine  element  for  a  man  to 
hold  on  to  in  the  day  of  trial. 

The  time  is  coming  when  everything  which  a  man  builds  on  tnf 
foundation  of  Jesus  Christ  will  be  brought  to  a  test.  Or,  as  the  fig- 
ure has  it,  a  conflagration  may  come  down  on  the  city,  and  then  the 
temples  which  are  built  of  stones,  solidly,  on  good  foundations, 
will  endure.  Let  flames  dash  against  them — they  stand.  And  when 
all  the  city  lies  in  smouldering  ashes,  all  that  was  grand  and  beau- 
tiful about  them  before  stands  up  the  more  magnificent  by  contrast 

And  so,  he  that  has  built  a  fair  and  noble  life,  full  of  beneficence, 
full  of  morality,  upon  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  has  a  structure  on  a 
good  foundalion,  which,  in  the  midst  of  bankruptcies,  and  peweeo- 
tions,  and  sickness,  and  death  itself,  is  untouched  and  untarnished; 
and  it  riscR  up  fair,  magnificent,  and  abides  forever. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  who  have  built  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
with  lower  and  more  transient  materials,  when  brought  to  sieknew, 
and  under  great  temptations,  and  into  severe  trials,  find  that  which 
they  have  built  unable  to  endure.  And  it  is  swept  away  by  the  whirl- 
wind, or  burned  up  by  fire. 

Our  Master  used  the  same  figure  when  he  said, 
"Evpry  one  that  beoreth  those  saytujcs  of  mine,  and  doetta  tbem  "it, 
■  i  '■■  1 1  ba  likened  unto  a  fooliali  man,  which  bui)t  ma  bouse  upon  tut*  mad-" 
They  who  are  familiar  with  the  country  to  whioh  reference  U  here 
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made,  tell  us  that  in  camping  down  there,  if  yon  pitch  yonr  tent  in 
what  seems  to  be  a  fair  valley,  but  what  is  really  a  wide  ravine,  sud- 
denly, in  the  night,  the  rains  descending,  the  waters  gather  in  this 
ravine,  and  come  rushing  upon  you  in  floods  before  you  are  aware  of 
their  approach,  your  tent  and  all  your  goods  are  swept  away,  and 
all  that  yon  can  do  is  to  escape  with  your  life ;  but  that  if  you  en- 
camp on  the  rocks  by  the  side  of  the  ravine,  when  the  rains  come 
they  do  you  no  harm,  when  the  floods  come  you  are  not  disturbed 
by  them,  because  they  are  far  down  below  you. 

They  who  have  good  foundations,  and  build  solidly  on  them,  en- 
dure ;  but  they  who  have  good  foundations  and  build  poorly  upon 
them-  are  destroyed. 

Now,  how  much  error  may  a  man  have,  and  be  saved  ?  A  great 
deal  of  speculative  error.  I  believe  that  a  man  may  go  wrong  a 
great  way  in  his  intellectual  views  of  the  Saviour,  I  believe  that  he 
may  err  much  in  reasoning  upon  Christ,  I  believe  that  he  may  fall  into 
innumerable  mistakes  in  fashioning  a  system  of  religious  truth,  and 
yet  be  saved.  That  is  to  say,  the  heart-element  may  save  him.  If  one 
is  built  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  love  of  truth,  pure  and 
unfeigned,  in  meekness,  in  sincerity,  in  genuine  disinterestedness, 
in  real  gentleness,  and  he  seeks  by  all  the  force  that  is  in  him  to  do 
good  to  others  around  about  him,  and  not  to  promote  his  own  good  ; 
if  he  is  living  in  his  measure  the  same  life  of  purity  and  beauty  and 
love  and  devotedness  that  Christ  did  in  his  glorious  career  on  earth, 
then,  although  his  intellect  has  gone  wrong  about  doctrine,  and  his 
reason  has  gone  wrong,  he  is  built  on  foundations  that  will  survive 
the  day  of  trial  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  build  correctly 
at  every  step  so  far  as  the  intellect  is  concerned ;  and  yet,  if  he  has 
not  built  by  the  heart  on  the  foundation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
he  will  not  stand  in  the  day  of  trial 

There  is  great  room  for  intellectual  mistakes  if  the  heart  keeps 
right ;  but  if  the  heart  does  not  keep  right,  all  the  intellectual  ac- 
curacy in  the  world  will  not  save  any  man. 

It  behooves  us,  then,  by  all  means  to  build  on  the  Saviour  as  a 
foundation.  There  is  no  name  given  under  heaven  whereby  men 
can  be  saved  but  his.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  you  will  be  held 
to  a  rigorous  and  exact  view  of  all  that  pertains  to  his  nature  and 
character ;  but  tell  me  of  another  name  that  carries  in  it  so  much 
that  belongs  to  the  necessity  of  human  nature  as  Christ's.  Tell  me 
of  another  name  of  antiquity  whose  unfolding  was  such  that  it  car- 
ried salvation  to  men,  so  that  it  was  safe  to  take  it  and  to  trust  it. 
Tell  me  of  another  name  that  has  had  such  a  vital  transforming  in- 
fluence upon  men.    Here  is  a  name  that  has  stood  up  in  history,  and 
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has  been  perpetuated  to  oar  time,  and  touches  the  aoal  to  the  tdjf 
quick.  There  is  no  part  of  a  regenerated  man's  nature  that  does  alt 
feel  the  influence  which  there  is  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  There  is  w 
other  historic  name  that  has  shown  and  is  showing  such  a  power. 
There  is  no  name  given  under  heaven  that  is  to  be  compared  with 
this.  All  other  names  are  dwarfed  and  feeble  and  contemptible  by 
the  side  of  this  tower  of  strength,  this  magnificent  refuge  the  vam 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  it  is  on  this  that  I  invite  jot  to 
build. 

You  that  are  beginning  life  are  laying  the  foundations  of  yoer 
character.    You  are  selecting  the  materials  of  which  it  is  to  be 
built    You  are  in  some  way  or  other  marking  it  out.    Yon  may  not 
be  aware  of  it.    The  greatest  part  of  your  most  effectual  life  is  un- 
conscious.   Not  the  things  which  men  mean  to  do  are  the  molt 
efficient    The  things  whioh  they  do  not  know  that  they  are  doing 
are  oftentimes  the  most  efficient  in  shaping  their  dispositions  sad 
lives.    You  are  marking  out  a  plan  of  life.    You  never  rit  down  to 
mark  out  one ;  nevertheless  it  is  traced  for  you.    How  much  of  it  k 
animal,  how  much  of  it  is  selfish,  how  much  of  it  is  full  of  pss- 
sion  and  pride,  how  much  of  it  is  sordid  and  avaricious,  horn 
much  of  it  is  given  to  beneficence,  how  much  of  it  is  pore  andsjiiritr 
ual,  I  do  not  know,  and  you  do  not  know.    But  yon  are  building  * 
foundations  either  for  Christ  or  for  the  world.    And  beware  how 
you  build.     Beware  what  foundation  you  are  laying  on  which  to 
build  the  whole  superstructure  of  your  life.     One  builds  on  health; 
on  the  vigor  of  his  body  ;  on  his  physical  power ;  on  the  skill  of  his 
hands.     It  is  on  these  that  he  bases  his  expectation  of  success  in  life. 
Another  builds  on  his  personal  accomplishments ;  another  on  his 
large  equipments ;  another  on  his  taste ;   another  on  his  genius; 
another  on  graceful  and  witching  ways.     One  builds  on  one  thing 
and  another  on  another.     But  after  all,  the  true  foundation  of  life 
is  dispositional.     And  such  a  foundation  being  laid  in  you,  have 
you  estimated  wThat  you  have  done  or  are  doing  upon  it  ?    What 
sort  of  a  character  do  you  propose  to  build  on  that  foundation  ? 
Are  you  attempting  to  build  such  an  ideal  character  as  that  which 
is  represented  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?    Or,  have  you  never 
thought  of  it  ?    Have  you  never  had  a  conception  of  what  you 
would  build,  one  way  or  the  other  ?    Have  you  taken  life  as  it  came, 
and  molded  it  according  to  the  pattern  which  has  been  furnished  hy 
the  life   of  Christ?  or,  have  you  allowed  yourself  to  be  swept 
down  the  stream  of  time  hap-hazard  ?    Has  there  been  any  conscious 
unfolding  of  yourself?    Have  you  attempted  to  probe  and  find  ex- 
actly the  foundation  on  which  you  are  standing?    Do  you  know 
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what  that  silent  work  is  which  is  going  on  in  you  ?  O  builder !  do 
you  ever  think  of  all  the  structures  that  are  going  up  in  these  great 
cities  ?  There  are  none  that  are  building  so  fast  and  with  so  many 
hands  as  that  structure  of  which  you  are  the  subject. 

We  read  in  fairy  tales  of  how  great  chasms  have  been  bridged 
over  in  a  night  by  benevolent  spirits,  dwarfs,  ouphes,  and  what  not ; 
how  they  hustled  together  vast  rocks,  and  piled  one  upon  another, 
and  built  piers,  and  spanned  them  with  arches,  so  that  the  brave 
knight  could  pass  over  them,  and  reach  the  castle,  and  get  his  lady- 
love. We  read  in  fairy  tales  of  how  cities  have  been  built  in  a  single 
night;  and  we  imagine  to  ourselves  how,  while  we  sleep,  ten  million 
constructing  fingers  might  carry  up  the  walls,  and  surmount  them 
with  golden  domes,  and  how  whole  cities  might  stand  in  the  morning 
where  the  night  before  there  was  only  a  wilderness.  But  there  is 
something  more  strange  than  that  would  be,actually  going  on  in  you. 
There  is  not  a  thought  that  is  not  striking  a  blow ;  there  is  not  an 
impulse  that  is  not  doing  mason-work ;  there  is  not  a  passion  thrust 
this  way  or  that  way  that  is  not  a  workman's  thrust  The  imagina- 
tion in  all  directions  is  building.  You  think  that  you  are  throwing 
out  the  net  for  game;  you  think  that  you  are  laying  plans  for  accom- 
plishment ;  but  back  of  all  the  conscious  work  that  is  going  on  in 
you,  back  of  your  visible  attainments,  there  is  another  work  going  on. 
There  are  as  many  master-workmen  in  you  as  there  are  separate  fac- 
ulties ;  and  there  are  as  many  blows  being  struck  as  there  are  sepa- 
rate acts  of  emotion  or  of  volition.  And  this  work  is  going  on  per- 
petually. Every  single  day  these  myriad  forces  are  building, 
building,  building.  Here  is  a  great  structure  going  up  point  by 
point,  story  by  story,  although  you  are  not  conscious  of  it.  It  is  a 
building  of  character.  It  is  a  building  that  is  to  stand.  And 
the  word  of  inspiration  warns  you  to  take  heed  how  you  build  it ; 
to  see  to  it  that  you  have  a  foundation  that  shall  endure ;  to  make 
sure  that  you  are  building  on  it,  not  for  the  hour  in  which  you  live, 
but  for  that  hour  of  revelation,  that  hour  of  testing,  when  that  which 
hath  been  done  shall  be  brought  out,  and  you  shall  be  seen  just  a? 
you  are.  Men  are  but  partially  known  in  this  life.  You  do  not 
know  what  a  man  is  as  long  as  he  is  prosperous.  You  do  not  know 
what  he  is  as  long  as  he  is  untempted.  You  do  not  know  what  he  is 
until  he  is  brought  into  emergencies.  But  when  the  day  of  trial 
comes,  a  man's  true  character  is  disclosed.  Thousands  of  men  pre- 
sent a  fair  exterior  as  long  as  it  is  fair  weather ;  but  when  the  storm 
comes  you  know  the  difference  between  a  man  of  capacity  and  a 
man  devoid  of  capacity. 
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Somen  awtraMmg  ocmUnni.lly.  And  they  know  not  the  day 
nor  tne  hour  wlten  trialt  will  test  them.  Take  heed,  therefore,  bo* 
70a  build.  Have  yott  that  ivhich  when  men's  praises  cease  will 
satisfy  you  t  Are  yon  to  building  that  you  can  stand  firm  wbeo 
wealth  ia  taken  away  *  Standing  ou  the  right  foundation,  arc  you 
building  pigmy  dwelling!  with  squalid  apartment*,  or  are  you  build- 
ing Strong  and  high,  after  the  pattern  of  Christ's  diameter,  with 
commodious  apartment*,  and  at  many  of  them  as  there  fire  faculties! 
Are  all  the  walla  of  thii  struct  being  earned  up  harmoniously  t 
And  are  yon  forniihing  these  apartments  amply  and  wisely  ?  Aw 
yon  filling  your  dwelling  with  the  things  which  are  for  time, 
or  with  the  things  which  are  far  eternity  ?  Aro  you  gathering  into 
the  house  of  the  soul  those  companions  that  befit  it  ?  Are  it* 
guests  noble  and  royal  r  Are  you  building  your  soul-house  so  tin 
it  is  sound  from  bottom  to  top,  and  from  top  to  bottom  ?  Are  you 
building  it  so  that  it  shall  endure  in  sickness,  in  adversity,  yea,  to 
death  itself  r  Are  you  building  it  so  that  it  shall  stand  whan  JW 
pass  through  the  flood  and  through  the  fire  ? 

Ton  think  that  one  hour  buries  another  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  You 
.  think  that  yon  have  parted  forever  from  the  things  which  have 
passed  by  you.  No,  yon  have  not.  There  is  much  in  your  life  tint 
you  think  has  gone  which  yon  never  shall  part  from.  It  has  stepped 
behind  you ;  and  there  it  waits.  That  whioh  you  have  done  ■ 
with  you  to-day  ;  and  that  which  you  are  doing  will  be  with  you 
to-morrow.  When  the  mason  carries  up  the  wall,  the  course  of 
brick  which  he  laid  yesterday  is  the  foundation  0:1  whioh  he  is  ty- 
ing another  course  to-day.  And  all  that  you  do  to-day  on  the  struct- 
ure which  you  are  building  will  remain  as  a  basis  for  that  which 
you  do  to-morrow.  The  work  proceeds  without  intermission ;  sad 
all  that  has  been  done  is  the  uuder-structure  for  that  which  is  to  be 
done. 

Young  man  and  maiden,  take  heed  how  you  build.  That 
which  you  are  doing,  the  work  which  you  are  performing,  you  do 
not  leave  behind  you  because  you  forget  it.  It  passes  away  from 
you  apparently,  but  it  does  not  pass  away  from  you  in  reality. 
Every  stroke,  every  single  element,  abides.  And  there  is  nothing 
that  grows  so  fast  as  character.  There  is  nothing  that  is  so  endur- 
ing as  character.  There  is  nothing  that  men  think  so  little  of  as  char- 
acter, although  there  is  nothing  that  so  belongs  to  their  immortality, 
and  that  is  so  incomparable  in  importance,  as  character. 

Now,  if  you  are  building  upon  Christ,  if  you  are  placing  upon 
the  broad  fonndation  of  Christ's  character  the  right  superstructure. 
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f  yon  are  in  vital  and  sympathetic  union  with  Christ,  as  your  Head, 
rour  Brother,  your  Saviour,  your  God,  and  your  final  Judge,  if 
rou  are  day  by  day  laying  every  thought,  every  purpose,  every 
unotion,  every  element  of  life,  upon  Jesus  Christ,  then,  no  matter 
vhat  the  contingencies  may  be,  no  matter  what  the  events  of  the 
uture  may  be,  you  are  safe,  and  that  which  you  have  built  will  en- 
lure. 

Go  on,  oh  man,  yonder !  Add  house  to  house  :  you  are  no  bigger  • 
or  your  houses.  Go  on,  buy  up  corner  lots,  and  lot  after  lot :  you 
tre  no  bigger  for  having  so  many  lots  in  your  name.  Go  on ;  get 
tocks  and  bonds  and  mortgages,  bay  roads,  buy  mountains  of 
fold  and  mines  of  iron,  fill  the  whole  continent  with  the  memorials 
if  your  property :  you  are  but  a  pigmy,  after  alL  Your  money 
wells,  and  you  shrink.  You  are  working  and  working ;  but  ah ! 
he  you%  the  personnel,  the  man — what  is  he?  Not  what  his  prop- 
erty is,  and  not  what  his  reputation  is,  but  just  what  his  character 
s.  And  his  character  is  just  what  the  moral  elements  in  him  make 
L  His  physical  elements  are  huge  as  the  trunk  of  a  tree :  but  his 
noral  elements  are  like  one  lingering  green  leaf  or  two  on  an  old 
lying  tree  which  you  see  in  the  moss-grown  orchard.  By  and  by 
te  will  die  as  to  the  flesh ;  and  then  whose  will  be  these  houses . 
hen  whose  will  be  these  mortgages  and  bonds  and  lots  ?  They  are 
10  part  of  him.  That  which  makes  him  a  figure  in  history  and  a 
K>wer  in  the  street,  is  simply  what  he  has,  and  not  what  he  is.  It 
s  that  which  is  to  him  what  a  swallow's  nest  under  the  eaves  is  to 
,  barn.  It  is  that  which  is  merely  in  juxtaposition  to  him.  And  so, 
to  matter  how  much  property  he  buys,  when  that  is  gone,  what  is 
eft  is  just  so  much  as  there  is  of  manhood  in  him.  He  was  good 
,t  figures,  he  ciphered  well ;  but  how  was  he  for  benevolence,  for 
pirituality,  for  faith,  for  reverence,  for  true  manliness,  for  that 
rhich  builds  up  the  soul  ?  He  was  a  dwarf  in  these  things.  lie 
vas  a  giant  only  in  his  legs.  He  was  a  pigmy  in  his  head.  The  man 
d  him  was  minimum,  and  the  animal  was  maximum. 

When  a  prosperous  man  comes  to  be  tried  at  death,  how  much 
>f  his  life  is  swept  away  !  That  which  he  has  thought  of  night  and 
lay,  that  which  he  has  labored  for  all  his  life  long,  that  which  has 
illed  him  with  envies  and,  jealousies  and  angers  and  strifes,  that 
rhich  he  has  given  his  soul  to  buy,  stops  in  the  sick  room  or  at  the 
pave.  Only  his  soul  goes  forth  to  meet  its  Judge.  Envy  him  not. 
imitate  him  not. 

Oh  builders  of  the  soul !  remember  that  the  soul's  best  friend  is 
Fesus  Christ.  Seek  him.  Drink  in  his  spirit.  Live  by  faith  of  him, 
he  beneficent,  and  the  only  truly  divine  One  that  we  can  comprehend 
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with  oar  human  understandings— God  manifest  in  the  4eah-^tbe  Tory 
conception  and  great  ideal  of  all  that  is  pore  and  transcendent,  sal 
noble  and  divine.  Make  him  your  Friend.  Build  upon  him  wits 
holy  thoughts  and  holy  purposes.  And  then  wait  patiently  to  tks 
end.  And  the  hour  of  death  shall  harm  nothing,  shall  take  nothing 
from  you,  that  is  worth  keeping,  but  shall  translate  you  into  thst 
land  where  no  harm  shall  come,  and  where  that  which  was  in  bad 
shall  break  forth  into  blossom,  and  where  that  which  was  in  bloom 
shall  become  fruit  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  God. 

I  part  with  you  for  some  months ;  and  my  last  word  is,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Author  and  Finisher  qf  your  faith;  Jesus  Oris; 
God  revealed  to  forgive  and  to  save;  Jesus  Christ,  your  laser  asi 
your  Friend;  Jesus  Christ,  your  Quids  and  your  Judge;  Jmf 
Christ,  your  eternal  Seward. 
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PRAYER   BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Our  heavenly  Father,  we  thank  thee  for  the  great  mercies  with  which  thou 
hast  blest  us  all  the  days  of  our  lives.  We  thank  thee  that  we  have  not  been 
left  to  seek  our  good  in  the  flesh,  nor  only  in  this  world.  We  thank  thee  that 
we  have  been  enlightened  by  the  truth  from  above,  and  have  been  taught  of 
that  higher  and  better  life,  and  of  that  nobler  character,  by  which  we  shall 
be  set  free  from  the  entanglements  of  the  flesh,  and  which  shall  make  us  as 
the  spirits  of  God,  although  we  have  not  seen  them.  We  rejoice  that  thou 
hast  taught  us  of  thyself;  that  we  have  felt  thy  power;  that  we  have  had 
communion  with  thee;  that  we  know  that  thou  art,  and  that  thou  art  a 
hearer  of  prayer.  We  thank  thee  for  the  manifestations  which  thou  hast 
made  to  us,  and  that  thou  hast  spoken  to  the  soul,  so  that  we  have  recognized 
our  Father;  so  that  our  hearts  have  sprung  forth  to  greet  thee;  so  that  we 
know  that  we  are  children  of  God. 

And  now,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  not  be  discouraged 
with  us,  though  thy  work  is  slow,  and  lingers  long  unaccomplished.  Thou  art 
the  Author  of  our  faith,  and  thou  must  be  the  Finisher  thereof.  By  the  grace 
of  God  only  can  we  attain  to  any  goodness.  And  we  beseeoh  of  thee  that 
thou  wilt  continue,  though  we  be  backward,  and,  though  we  be  fractious  and 
disobedient,  to  inspire  us  with  noble  thoughts,  and  to  work  in  us  to  will  and 
to  do  of  thy  good  pleasure. 

We  pray,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  the  truth  may  not  be 
as  a  dead  letter  in  the  midst  of  this  congregation.  May  it,  rather,  be  as  a  liv- 
ing force  among  them.  We  'pray  for  thy  people,  that  they  may  not  have  a 
name  only  that  lives.  May  they  not  be  dead  as  Christians.  May  their  lives 
flame  forth  so  that  their  light  shall  shine  before  men.  And  may  God  be  glori- 
fied in  the  fruit  which  they  bring  forth. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  all  the  young  in  our  midst 
may  take  heed  wisely  in  the  beginning  of  their  days ;  and  that  they  may  go 
on  from  strength  to  strength  building  on  integrity  and  piety. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  teach  men  how  to  do  good  to  others, 
and  not  to  themselves  alone.  May  those  that  are  instructed  of  God  repeat  in 
love  to  others  the  wisdom  which  is  imparted  to  them. 

And  bless  those  that  teach.  Bless  those  that  go  forth  to  minister  to  the 
poor  and  the  needy.  Bless  those  everywhere  who  are  bearing  thy  Word 
among  their  fellows,  that  it  may  be  as  salt  to  them. 

We  pray  for  the  reformation  of  morals  among  our  people.  We  pray  that 
thou  wilt  hold  back  the  tides  of  intemperance  in  our  midst.  We  pray  that 
rice  and  corruption  may  cease  throughout  the  community,  and  that  men 
may  fear  God  and  love  one  another.  We  pray  that  industry  may  prevail, 
and  that  everywhere  men  may  be  patient  with  others  and  severe  with 
themselves. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  spread  abroad  the  tidings  of  salvation 
through  Jesus  Christ  into  the  dark  places  of  this  land,  and  over  the  whole 
earth.  Make  haste  to  send  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  every  part  of  the  globe. 
Lord  Jesus,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  have  compassion  upon  the 
nations  of  the  world.  May  those  that  are  suffering  the  afflictions  of  war  be 
speedily  healed.  May  those  that  are  in  the  midst  of  revolution,  and  are 
turned  up  thereby,  and  are  in  confusion,  be  as  the  furrow  which  the  plow 
makes  before  the  seed  is  cast  in  from  whioh  springs  the  rich  harvest.  And 
we  beseech  of  thee  that  nations  may  learn  war  no  more;  and  that  they  may 
need  It  no  more  as  a  chastisement  for  their  sins.  May  all  men  live  together 
m  peace,  and  rejoice  together  in  the  knowledge  of  the  salvation  which  is  in 
Jesus  Christ. 
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And  now,  Lord,  we  oommit  ourselves  to  thy  fatherly  am,  praying  tim 
thou  wilt  do  for  us,  not  what  we  ask,  nor  according  to  the  measure  of  oar 
wisdom,  but  aooordlng  to  the  amplitude  of  tfij  gnodiwai,  ami  auowdlut to 
the  measure  of  thy  wisdom.  Give,  or  withhokL  Imj  upon  us,  or  take  amy 
from  us.  Do  as  seemeth  best  m  thy  sight.  Butmayweerermorebearaboiit 
with  us  the  consciousness  that  It  is  the  Lord  who  to  dealing  with  us.  And 

grant  thai  w»  may  fas!  that  all  things  ■hsJlw«%topith^timaartMfw«ilmfa, 

titration,  for  the  beat 

And  when  we  shall  bare  passed  through  our  Ufa  here;  when  we  shall  have 
(hushed  the  hours,  not  many  of  whloh  oan  remain,  grant  that  then  wemay 
be  borne  abore  death,  through  it,  and  victorious  orer  it,  into  the  land  of  the 
blessed-  And  there,  we  will  praise  the  Bather,  the  Bon,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
Ammu 
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Our  lather,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  word  imperfectly  spoken. 
Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  by  thy  Spirit  it  may  be  profitable  to  those  who 
have  heard  it  We  pray  for  the  young,  that  they  may  look  up  to  thee.  Be 
thouthelrGodasthouhastbeentheirnrtherB'God.  Teaoh  them,  we  pray  thee, 
to  give  their  hearts  to  thee  early  •  May  they  have  no  Ignoble  conception  of  a 
religious  life.  May  they  understand  the  largeness  of  spirit  and  the  liberty  of 
soul  that  come  only  by  Jesus  Christ.  May  they  take  him  for  their  pattern. 
May  they  build  upon  him.  Grant  that  they  may  build  worthily ,  and  of  snob, 
materials  as  shall  stand  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  this  Ufa,  and  the  tests  of 
death,  and  the  searching  tests  of  the  life  that  is  to  come.  Let  light,  and  tfcj 
glory  of  God,  shine  upon  every  one. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  help  all  those  that  would  come  back  from  dark- 
ness aud  from  wandering;  all  those  that  are  maimed  by  vices  and  sins;  and 
all  those  that  look  wistfully  at  the  point  at  which  they  parted  from  purity, 
and  would  begin  again.  Lord  Jesus,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  renew  them. 
Comfort  and  enoourage  them.  Draw  them  back  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
of  their  souls.    Go  out  to  the  lost;  find  them ;  and  bring  them  back  to  thyself. 

Keep  this  people.  Keep  all  their  households.  Grant  that  death  may  not 
come  near  them ;  and  if  that  which  men  call  death  drawB  near  to  any  one  of 
them,  may  it  prove  to  be  life— life  eternal.  And  prepare  all  in  the  thing* 
which  are  lawf  uL 

Grant  that  we  may  all  of  us  still  be  united  in  the  one  common  yearning 
and  desire  for  godliness  and  for  heaven.  And  so,  by  and  by,  may  we  all 
clasp  inseparable  hands  in  that  blessed  land  where  parting  shall  be  known 
no  more,  and  where  all  imperfections  shall  be  dropped,  and  where  we  shall 
see  each  other  just  as  we  are,  and  rejoice  in  that  which  we  shall  see  of  love 
and  purity  and  beauty. 

And  to  thy  name,  O  Father,  to  thy  name  blessed  Saviour,  to  thy  name 
sanctifying,  comforting  Spirit,  we  will  give  the  praise  of  our  salvation  forever 
and  ever.   Amen* 


RELIGIOUS  FERVOR. 


■*•*- 


MNot  slothful  in  business  [i.  e.  Dot  slotbful  in  zeal,  in  earnestness,  refer- 
ring not  so  much  to  secular  ••  business "];  fervent  in  Spirit;  serving  the 
I-oraV»— Rom.  ill.,  U. 


The  aim  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  inspire  and  to  create  a  man- 
hood of  a  nobler  sort  than  that  which  falls  out  in  the  way  of  na- 
ture— nobler  than  any  known*  before,  in  this  respect :  that  it  em- 
braces the  preparation  for  two  worlds ;  that  it  develops  spiritual 
elements  unknown  to  the  heroism  of  the  past.  It  is  a  manhood 
which,  while  it  transcends  all  others,  is  designed  to  be  accessible  to 
all  It  is  not  a  manhood  which  requires  genius,  but  is  one  to  which 
the  poor,  the  ignorant,  all,  may  alike  attain — although  in  various 
degrees. 

In  this  manhood,  the  soul  is  based  upon  God.  There  is  to  be 
fullness  of  parts,  there  is  to  be  completeness,  there  is  to  be  the  right 
foundation,  the  right  superstructure,  the  right  materials ;  and  they 
are  to  be  of  the  right  quality ;  and  they  are  to  be  in  a  condition  of 
the  highest  activity.  To  this  point  flow  together  all  the  testimonies 
of  Scripture.  Everywhere  power,  fervency — in  other  words,  fullness 
or  efficiency  of  life — is  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  Christian  character, 
an  aim  for  the  attainment  of  which  men  are  to  strive. 

It  is  not  enough  that  men  should  be  free  from  every  evil ;  that 
they  should  not  sin:  they  should  clothe  themselves  with  posi- 
tive goodness.  It  is  not  enough  that  men  should  avoid  excess. 
They  must  seek  to  attain  high  states,  and  to  attain  them  in  blessed 
equilibrium.  Languid  goodness  is  not  enough.  We  must  be  good ; 
but  oar  goodness  must  be  a  goodness  that  sparkles — that  is  full  of 
both  light  and  heat. 

The  term  fervent,  in  the  original,  means  burning,  and  has 
its  inner  meaning  as  a  derivative  from  the  Latin ;  but  in  its  Greek 
original  it  signifies  rather  the  act  of  heat  in  boiling.  Substantially 
it  there  means  the  same  thing  that  we  mean  by  it,  when  we  speak 
of  that  which  has  been  raised  to  such  a  degree  of  light  and  heat 
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that  it  radiates  both  of  them — sends  them  out  from  itself.  And  tHi 
idea  runs  through  the  Scripture.  We  are  children  of  light.  We  an 
cleansed  by  light  When  the  forerunner  of  the  Saviour  came,  it  was 
declared,  "  He  shall  baptise  you  with'  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.* 
And  the  Saviour  himself  says, "  \  am  come  to  send  fire  on  the  earth; 
and  what  will  I,  if  it  be  already  kindled  7"  And  men,  in  conse- 
quence, are  called  to  be  fervent — that  is,  like  fire— that  is,  really 
burning,  in  an  active  state  of  combustion.  As  all  fire  that  is  bon- 
ing sends  out  light,  so  they  are  to  let  their  light  shine.  They  are 
to  be  children  of  light 

Heat  and  light  are  not  simply  physical  qualities.  They  hare 
been  so  transformed  in  our  imagination  that  now  they  belong  to 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities.  Therefore,  not  simply  are  we  to  be 
avoiders  of  that  which  is  wrong,  not  simply  are  we  to  be  practice*! 
of  that  which  is  right,  but  our  life  is  to  be  so  east,  there  is  to  be 
such  an  elevation  and  intensity  in  our  experience,  that  we  shall  be 
fervid;  that  we  shall  glow  with  light  and  glow  with  heat  That  ii 
unquestionably  the  Scriptural  idea  of  Christian  character.  Not 
perfect,  not  prophetic  character ;  not  that  of  men  set  apart  ftr 
special  offices  and  great  occasions;  but  a  character  which  ia  at- 
tainable by  all — that  is  the  inherent  idea  of  Ufa  And  one  of  the 
evidences  of  the  divinity  of  the  sacred  writings  is,  that  such  concep- 
tions as  these,  after  long  experience  and  observation  and  insight, 
have  come  to  be  a  part  of  the  regimen  of  Christian  life. 

Our  meiital  faculties  may  exist  in  a  state  of  passivity;  or,  just  a 
little  above  that,  in  a  state  of  receptivity.  They  may  be  in  a  con- 
dition of  rest,  or  partial  rest.  And  then  they  are  sheathed,  as  it 
were.  But  they  may  be  aroused  by  the  presentation  of  objects  or 
motives  of  various  kinds  to  what  is  called  a  condition  of  attention— 
a  condition  in  which  they  stand  attent,  ready  to  act  or  to  be 
acted  upon.  Higher  than  that,  come  what  may  be  called  the  early 
stages  of  excitement,  in  which  our  faculties  begin  to  work,  and  work 
outwardly ;  in  which  they  begin  to  glow.  Then,  higher  than  this, 
is  a  condition  in  which  our  faculties  reach  an  intense  action;  and 
then  they  begin  to  be  luminous.  They  produce  a  sensation  of  light, 
and  certainly  a  sensation  of  heat  They  are  then  in  their  highest 
condition.  Every  man  knows  this  who  has  been  accustomed  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  life  in  anv  routine  order.  When  he  first  ad- 
dresses  himself  to  his  work,  how  slow,  how  hard,  how  heavy  it  is. 
As  he  goes  on,  he  begins  to  arouse,  and  things  become  more  easy, 
more  facile,  more  natural  to  him.  And,  as  his  enthusiasm  grows,  the 
clouds  seem  to  clear  away  from  about  his  head,  and  his  eyes  see 
better,  clearer,  sharper,  more  distinctly.    His  hands  are  more  del- 
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terons  when  ho  is  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm.  This  is  called  a  state  of  in- 
spiration. In  other  words,  when  a  man  passes  on  to  the  higher 
forms  of  excitement  to  which  our  faculties  are  subject,  then  he  is 
conscious  that  he  is  able  to  do  more  in  an  hour  than  at  other  times 
he  is  able  to  do  in  davs  or  in  weeks,  and  to  do  it  better.  The  lower 
down  excitement  is,  the  more  clumsy  are  the  results  of  mental  activ- 
ity ;  but  the  higher  up  it  is,  the  finer  is  the  quality  of  the  tilings 
accomplished,  the  more  complex  they  are,  and  they  are  more  cer- 
tain as  well  as  briefer. 

We  can  see  why,  in  this  higher  form  of  mental  activity,  light  and 
fire  are  chosen  as  symbols.  Are  there  not  persons  in  my  presence 
who  have  risen  to  an  excitement  in  which  they  seemed  to  see 
sparks,  as  it  were,  emitted  from  their  own  eyes?  High  excitement 
produces  a  sense  of  objective  light,  though  it  is  subjective.  We 
ourselves  say  of  ourselves  that  we  kindle,  that  we  glow,  that  we 
have  a  conscience  and  experience  of  being  warmed.  Our  hearts 
burn  within  us.  And  this  is  not  simply  borrowed  language.  It 
!s  a  language  which  is  suggested  by  our  actual  sensation  of  these 
higher  moods  of  activity.  No  man  really  lives  except  when  he  is  in 
these  higher  moods ;  that  is,  he  does  not  compass  the  real  manhood 
that  is  in  him,  he  is  not  conscious  of  that  which  is  his  personal  iden- 
tity, until  he  rises  from  the  lower  forms  of  passivity,  or  of  excited 
attention,  or  of  working  excitement,  into  the  real  higher  forms  of 
experience* — I  might  almost  say  inspirational  moods. 

This  state  of  high  excitement  or  fervor  in  a  faculty  is  ^full  of 
strength.  We  work  when  we  are  indolent  with  the  thumb  and  fin- 
ger ;  but  when  a  man  is  thoroughly  aroused  it  is  the  whole  hand, 

and  all  the  power  of  the  arm  behind  it,  and  all  the  power  of  the 
body  behind  that,  that  works.  A  man's  strength  is  doubled  and 
quadrupled  by  simply  bringing  all  the  energies  of  the  body  to  bear 
upon  his  work.  And  as  it  is  in  the  hand,  so  it  is  in  the  mind.  There 
we  work  slowly  and  imperfectly  when  we  work  with  single  facul- 
ties; but  when  all  the  faculties  that  are  neighbors  to  each  other  co- 
operate, we  work  with  more  intensity  and  efficiency.  It  is  only 
when  a  mr,n  brings  directly  or  indirectly  all  the  forces  of  his  mind 
to  his  work  that  he  has  great  strength  and  power.  The  higher, 
fervent  forms  of  experience  tend  to  wake  up  all  the  faculties.  One 
or  more  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  cannot  become  active  without 
rousing  up  ail  the  others.  If  some  of  them  work  in  earnest,  all  the 
others  have  got  to  get  up  and  work  too. 

These  higher  forms,  these  intensities  of  mental  life,  are  favor- 
able to  the  forming  of  right  conclusions.      Men's  judgments  are 
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quicker  and  more  accurate  when  their  mind  is  active  in  its  upper 
faculties.  Many  a  man  finds  that  the  first  judgments  that  he  form 
after  waking  in  the  morning,  are  his  best  judgments.  The  first  judg- 
ment is  not  always  the  best  one  if  it  be  inspired  by  the  basilar 
faculties;  but  if  our  moral  sentiments  are  awake  and  active,  our  first 
judgments  are  the  best.  It  is  not  always  so  when  you  go  lower 
down.  If  a  man's  pride,  or  selfishness,  or  temper,  or  lust  inspire 
him,  his  first  judgments  may  be  the  best  for  the  purposes  of  these 
lower  passions,  but  not  for  any  larger  scope  of  reason  or  right 
Then  what  are  called  sober  second  thought*  may  be  better.  But 
when  the  higher  moral  faculties  are  aroused  and  active,  a  man's  first 
judgments  are  surely  the  best  They  are  the  most  generous,  the 
most  pure,  the  most  magnanimous ;  and  the  effect  on  them  of  sober 
second  thoughts  is  to  whittle  them  down,  and  fit  them  to  our  sordid 
circumstances  in  life,  because  they  are  too  kind  and  too  benevolent 
for  such  circumstances.  Therefore,  where  the  moral  elements  are 
engaged,  take  the  first  judgments ;  but  where  it  is  the  passional  de- 
ments, take  the  second  ones.  In  the  latter  case  they  always  need  to 
be  corrected. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  experiences  of  truth— physical,  intel- 
lectual, emotional,  sentimental,  aesthetic,  and  moral,  and  there  an 
experiences  of  truth  which  are  impossible  to  any  lowei  stage  of  ex- 
citement They  are  never  known,  and  never  can  be  known,  exoqrt 
by  a  mind  that  is  aroused  to  its  intensest  action.  When  a  man's 
mind  is  so  aroused,  it  touches  them.  Then  they  are  disclosed  to  it 
There  are  experiences  in  a  fine  nature  which  •  occupy  but  a  few  mo- 
ments, but  which  stand  out  in  the  memory  as  if  they  had  extended 
through  the  best  part  of  a  whole  life.  As  there  are  some  plants 
that  require  the  whole  summer  to  blossom  in,  and  some  that  blos- 
som in  one  or  two  weeks9  time ;  so  there  are  some  experiences  that 
require  a  great  while  in  which  to  blossom,  and  there  are  single  hours 
and  single  moments  that  are  worth  more  to  us  than  all  the  rest  of 
our  life  put  together. 

Besides,  it  is  only  in  these  high  conditions  of  the  mind  that  the 
noblest  flowers  break  forth  into  bloom,  and  that  the  richest  fruits 
grow.  This  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  higher  forms  of  spiritr 
ual  truth.  What  are  called  moral  intuitions  cannot  come  except  in 
these  most  rapturous  moods. 

"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart ;  for  they  shall  see  God.*' 

This  is  true  in  two  ways.     It  is  true  that  we  cannot  see  any 

more  of  God  than  we  carry  a  specimen  of,  or  have  experienced,  in 

ourselves.     It  is  also  true  that  the  purity  of  heart  spoken  of  here  is 

that  which  results  from  the  most  exalted  condition  of  mind  under 
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excitement,  and  that  when  we  are  in  that  condition  w*  do  see  what 
ire  could  not  see  at  other  times.  Then  we  have  an  intuition  of  the 
livine  presence  and  of  the  royalty  of  the  nature  of  God. 

By  this  enthusiasm,  in  an^  eminent  degree,  men  propagate  them- 
elves  upon  others  in  matters  of  taste,  of  affection,  of  religion,  and 
>f  things  in  general. 

Iron  cannot  be  welded  at  a  low  temperature.  There  must  be 
ieat,  and  then  you  can  weld  iron  to  iron.  And  so  you  cannot 
ireld  natures  to  each  other  when  they  are  at  a  low  temperature, 
dind  cannot  take  hold  of  mind,  nor  faculty  hold  of  faculty,  when 
hey  are  not  in  a  glow ;  but  when  they  are,  they  can.  When  your 
aind  is  aroused  with  enthusiasm,  then  it  is  influential  upon  my 
aind.  And  it  is  scarcely  any  more  a  matter  of  my  will  whether  I 
ball  feel  or  not.  I  may  not  follow  your  purposes  ;  but  I  cannot 
rat  sympathize.  If  your  feelings  are  strong,  I  cannot  help  sym- 
>athizing  with  you,  though  I  cannot  go  to  the  ends  that  you  do. 
Phere  is  no  other  time  when  men  have  such  power  over  their  fellow- 
nen  as  when  they  are  in  these  higher  moods.  They  are  the  moods 
n  which  one  mind  dominates  another.  Love  and  faith  at  white 
leat  are  irresistible.  One  reason  why  the  apostles  had  such  power 
wherever  they  went,was  that,  having  no  fastidious  taste  or  thought 
ibout  the  form  or  proportion  of  anything,  they  had  this  lunging 
K>wer,  and  they  were  hot  all  over,  all  the  time ;  and  everywhere 
nen  caught  fire  at  their  sacred  touch. 

We  see  this  exemplified  in  society.  Hundreds  and  hundreds 
>f  men,  who  are  rich  in  learning,  ponderous  in  mental  equipment, 
unple  in  philosophical  power,  admirable  in  proportion,  who  are  at  a 
ow  degree  of  temperature,  and  who  labor  all  their  life,  achieve  but 
ittle.  And  you  shall  see  right  by  the  side  of  them  men  who  have 
10  comparison  with  them  in  native  power— certainly  not  in  culture 
—but  who  have  simplicity,  straightforwardness,  and  above  all  in- 
tensity9  and  who  are  eminent  for  their  success  in  accomplishing  re- 
raits.  It  comes  from  the  fervidness  of  their  spirit.  They  know  in 
■vhom  they  have  believed,  and  in  what  they  have  believed ;  and 
with  one  or  two  simple  truths,  and  with  light  and  fire  in  the  soul, 
-hey  have  gone  forward  and  achieved  more,  a  hundred  times,  than 
men  who  were  better  equipped. 

Out  of  this  fact,  which  is  patent  to  any  one  who  is  observant, 
much  false  reasoning  has  grown.  Men  say,  u  What  is  the  use  of 
[earning  ?  There  is  a  man  who  is  as  learned  as  an  encyclopedia, 
but  who  has  spent  all  his  life  for  nothing.9'  It  was  not  his  learning 
that  prevented  his  doing  anything,  but  the  fact  that  his  learning 
was  not  hot    Again  they  say,  "  What  is  the  use  of  learning  ?   Here 
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is  a  poor,  ignorant  person— so  ignorant  that  he  cannot  speak  Hi 
mother-tongue  correctly;  and  he  has  made  his  life  count  at  eyerj 
turn."  It  was  not  his  ignorance  that  led  to  his  success.  He  took 
his  nature,  and  put  it  in  God's  furnace,  and  raised  it  to  a  white  hart; 
and  it  was  the  heat  that  did  the  work,  not  his  ignorance. 

Another  man  has  both  amplitude  of  learning  and  refinement  ot 
culture,  and  his  whole  mind  is  intensely  active,  and  with  this  equip- 
ment he  goes  forward,  and  is  mighty  for  achievement  He  kt 
Luther.  He  is  peculiarly  and  eminently  a  man.  He  stands,  h 
Paul  stood  and  stands,  powerful  in  his  influence  over  men.  White 
heat  in  the  brain  gives  power.  And  if  a  man  wants  to  make  troth 
efficacious,  let  him  be  fervid.  Enthusiasts  always  get  disciple* 
Even  if  they  be  scatter-brained,  they  win  their  way.  So  great  b 
the  infectious  power  of  feeling  that  if  it  is  earnest  and  continuous, 
it  glows  and  shines  until  all  about  it  are  permeated  by  it 

Moreover,  these  high  states  of  mind  throw  off  a  great  deal 
which  otherwise  oppresses  men.  Most  of  us  work  with  what  mil- 
lers call  "  back-water  on  the  wheel" ;  as  when  the  wheel  is  so  sub- 
merged that  the  motive  power  has  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  that 
which  hinders  its  movement  We  do  not  use  half  of  ourselves,  be- 
cause we  are  so  sodden  with  care  all  the  tima  A  great  deal  of  our 
electricity  is  used  in  combating  fear.  We  are  full  of  morbid  or 
malign  passions  which  interrupt  our  progress.  There  is  that  which 
is  worse  than  back-water  on  the  wheel.  It  is  turbid  water,  it  is 
mud,  often,  on  the  wheel.  And  we  have  to  use  half  the  force  of 
our  life  in  combating  hindrances,  so  that  only  half  of  it  remains 
with  which  to  do  the  active  work. 

Now,  these  higher  moods  paralyze  the  basilar  faculties,  or  rather 
make  them  auxiliary  to  the  higher  faculties.  And  when  men  are 
in  these  exalted  states,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  have  care,  for 
the  same  reason  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  eagle  to  have  dust  on 
his  wings  when  he  is  half  way  up  to  the  sun.  Dust  does  not  go  so 
high.  If  you  be  low,  if  you  move  along  on  a  level,  you  become 
spattered  with  mud ;  but  if  you  rise  high  in  the  air,  the  mud  can- 
not touch  you.  Men  that  live  in  higher  moods  have  no  such  beset- 
ments  as  men  who  live  in  their  lower  moods.  If  men  are  only  fer- 
vent, their  very  fervency  carries  them  into  an  atmosphere  where 
there  are  few  hindrances  to  an  ordinary  Christian  life.  Temptation 
shoots  with  a  strong  bow,  but  with  a  short  arrow ;  and  if  you  fly 
on  a  level  the  archer  will  hit  you  every  time,  while  if  you  fly  high 
he  cannot  hit  you.  Fervency  has  this  to  commend  it :  that  while 
it  gives  to  a  man  his  whole  self  and  power,  it  also  carries  him  where 
hindrances  and  backsets  are  fewer,  if  they  are  not  altogether  left 
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>ehind.  A  state  of  exaltation,  therefore,  is  a  state  of  grace.  I 
ell  you  that  those  denominations  and  churches  and  ministers 
vho  believe  in  revivals,  in  intensity  in  religion,  go  to  the  root  of 
he  matter.  There  are  some  objectionable  things  in  religious  ex- 
citement ;  but  there  is  also  much  that  is  good.  And  if  men  say 
fhat  passion  is  not  religion,  my  reply  is  that  there  is  no  religion 
without  passion.  For,  though  passion  is  not  religion,  religion  in  its 
nature  is  intensive.  But  the  higher  feelings  are  not  necessarily 
boisterous.  The  most  intense  feelings  are  often  the  stillest.  It  is 
when  the  fire  is  first  kindled  that  there  is  the  most  smoke  and  crack- 
ling, while  the  bark  and  softer  external  parts  are  being  consumed. 
As  the  fire  comes  nearer  and  nearer  to  flame,  the  less  there  is  of 
smoke.  And  by  and  by  the  coal  surpasses  the  flame.  And  the  heat 
is  greatest  when  there  is  the  least  sparkling  and  snapping  and 
roaring. 

If  you  must  vocalize,  vocalize;  but  there  is  not  a  man  that 
shouts  "  Ilallelujah  "  who  feels  more  than  the  man  that  cannot  shout 
because  he  feels  so  much.  Some  manifest  what  they  feel,  and  some 
hide  what  they  feel.  I  do  not  say  which  way  it  should  go.  It  may 
be  that  a  double  action  is  the  right  thing.  It  may  be  that  some 
feelings  should  be  exhibited,  and  that  some  should  be  concealed. 
But  this  I  say :  that  though  intense  feeling  is  not  religion,  yet  true 
religion  tends  to  excite  feeling.  It  does  not  exhibit  itself  in  a  bois- 
terous way,  always.  It  does  not  necessarily  throw  out  the  limbs 
and  give  itself  bodily  expression — though  I  cannot  deny  that 
I  have  much  sympathy  for  that,  in  the  strong  and  impulsive  natnrea 
And  if  you  are  to  choose  between  the  propriety  of  a  dull,  smolder- 
ing, unburning  experience, and  the  sparkle,  the  flame,  and  the  smoke, 
even,  of  a  glowing  one,  give  me  the  one  that  has  life  in  it.  Give 
me  the  snapping  and  the  sparks,  rather  than  the  ashes  that  never 
set  anything  on  fire,  nor  do  anything  else.  Why,  if  not  doing  any 
harm  is  the  only  thing  to  be  thought  of,  as  many  persons  seem  to 
think,  if  being  safe  and  having  no  reactions  is  the  chief  idea  of  re- 
ligion, then  the  safest  thing  in  the  world  is  a  horse  that  is  spavined, 
and  knock-kneed,  and  broken  down,  and  spare-ribbed,  and  so  feeble 
that  he  cannot  think  of  running  away,  and  could  not  run  away  if 
he  did  think  of  it.  Why,  such  a  horse  is  just  as  safe  as  a  post,  and 
no  better.  Many  men  are  determined  to  be  so  safe  !  Ah,  conserv- 
atism is  such  an  important  thing !  Prudence,  moderation — these 
are  all-important  in  their  estimation.  "  Let  your  moderation  be 
known,"  say  they.  Moderation  ?  Why  there  is  no  such  modera- 
tion anywhere  on  earth  as  in  an  ice-house.  Things  are  never  dis- 
turbed there.    All  is  proper  there.     There  are  many  persons  who 
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would  conserve  by  congelation.  But  not  to  it  it  in  the  trophy 
where  fruits  abound,  and  grow  luscious  from  every  bough.  Not  m 
does  experience  dictate.  Men  who  have  made  their  mark  in  thii 
world  have  been  men  that  had  fire  in  their  souls. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  dignity  and  the  saoredness  of  religion  re- 
quire sobriety  and  moderation  and  propriety*  Tea,  I  think  that, 
too.  The  dignity  and  sacredness  of  religion  are  real  Bat  there  k  t 
dignity  of  Summer  as  well  as  a  dignity  of  Winter.  There  is  I  dignity 
of  bounty  as  well  as  of  frugality.  There  is  a  dignity  of  heat  as  well 
as  of  low  temperature.  Intensity  knows  how  to  be  dignified  white 
there  is  fire  kindled  in  every  faculty.  It  is  itself  sublimely  gioriom 
There  is  no  other  dignity  like  that  of  life.  For  dignity  does  not 
mean  simply  something  put  up  in  a  state  of  exhibition.  It  is  not 
an  exhibitory  quality.    Dignity  inheres  in  the  thing  itaell 

Men  in  worldly  matters  show  what  their  opinion  is  in  regard  to 
the  fervency.  If  a  man  is  engaged  in  his  own  affairs,  he  calls 
himself  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  propriety,  although  he  enten 
into  his  work  with  an  intense  enthusiasm.  He  does  in  secular  con- 
cerns, without  dreaming  that  there  is  any  harm  in  it,  the  same  thing* 
which  he  censures  in  religion.  So  yon  shall  see  men  who  through 
the  day  walk  with  their  face  radiant,  their  eye  full  of  life,  their 
gestures  quick ;  who  address  themselves  in  a  versatile  way  to  their 
business;  who  are  successful  in  their  affairs;  who  are  lively  sod 
genial  in  their  social  intercourse,  so  that  everybody  likes  them; 
and  who,  when  they  go  to  their  religious  meetings  in  the  evenings, 
are  dull  of  eye,  stupid  of  tongue,  and  proper  of  body,  everything 
having  gone  to  sleep  in  them,  because  religion  is  such  an  cwful 
thing.  And  that  is  what  they  call  an  offering  to  God.  Their  secu- 
lar life  is  earnest  and  real,  and  in  that  they  glow,  and  are  on  fire, 
and  they  take  the  fruit  of  it ;  but  when  it  comes  to  their  religions 
life,  they  talk  about  dignity,  and  moderation,  and  propriety.  It  is 
a  sham !  It  is  false  in  philosophy,  false  in  grace,  and  false  in  ex- 
perience. 

Irregular,  imperfect,  one-sided  excitement  is  to  be  criticised  in 
religion  ;  but  it  is  no  argument  against  religion  to  say  that  there  is 
excitement  in  it. 

But  it  is  said,  "  Is  it  not  bad  taste  ?  Does  it  not  lead  to  a  thou- 
sand grotesque  experiences  ?" 

If  one  will  only  walk  once  or  twice  through  the  geometrio  gar- 
dens of  Europe,  he  will  see  what  men  understood  by  fine  taste. 
There  he  will  see  one  tree  shaped  like  a  dove,  another  like  a  pyramid, 
and  others  like  gate-posts.  He  will  see  long  rows  of  trees  shaped 
just  alike,  and  forming  arches  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.    And  he 
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■will  see  canals,  with  appropriate  water-falls,  whore  every  drop  goes 
over  marble  just  so,  and  every  stone  is  polished  and  decorous. 
Gentlemanly  waterfalls  they  are.  Everything  is  very  fine  ;  every- 
thing is  after  a  given  pattern  ;  and  the  pattern  is  for  the  most  part 
geometric  And  that  is  what  is  called  taste  and  dignity.  And 
a  person  who  has  been  trained  in  that  idea  of  taste,  on  going  into 
our  native  forests,  would  be  shocked  to  see  those  brown  leaves  in 
yonder  heap  that  my  feet  delight  to  tread  upon,  and  that  are  full  ot 
suggestions  and  music.  There  are  bugs  on  the  trees,  as  sure  as  I 
live  !  And  there  are  birds  singing  in  the  branches.  In  Paris,  birds 
are  kept  in  aviaries,  and  in  wire  cages,  and  are  taught  to  sing 
properly.  But  these  birds  of  the  forest  are  uncultured,  and  fly 
hither  and  thither  at  will.  And  here  is  a  tree  that  lops  over  a  brook, 
and  looks  as  though  it  were  going  to  fall.  And  this  foreign-bred 
gentleman,  seeing  it,  would  say,  "  If  I  had  that  tree  I  would  make  it 
stand  up.  Trees  were  never  made  to  be  crooked."  Here  is  a  stream 
that  runs  and  winds  as  it  pleases,  observing  no  rules  of  exactitude 
or  regularity,  and  his  sense  of  propriety  is  offended.  Here  are  all 
these  objects  of  interest,  following  the  directions  which  arc  natural 
to  them,  full  of  instruction  and  inspiration,  and  this  man  despises 
them,  and  says,  "  They  are  not  in  good  taste." 

There  are  many  who  do  not  like  that  great  Park  in  New  York, 
because  it  is  attempted  to  reproduce  nature.  They  want  those  long 
French  lines  of  level  walks,  and  those  glittering  tinsel  arrangements 
which  are  for  show,  for  show,  for  show.  It  is  the  glory  of  our 
grounds,  that  we  have  introduced  into  them  what  is  called  "  natural 
landscape  gardening  ;"  that  we  are  attempting  to  follow  nature, 
and  not  to  conform  to  the  absurdities  of  an  artificial  and  corrupted 
taste. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  that  is  so  truly  the  magister  or 
legislator  of  taste,  nothing  that  is  so  a  position  to  give  canons  of  criti- 
cism and  to  receive  none,  in  matters  of  taste,  as  the  noblest  feelings 
in  the  highest  form  of  their  excitement. 

When  a  mother  has  been  long  separated  from  her  child,  and 
given  it  up  for  dead,  and  it  is  brought  back  in  an  unexpected  hour, 
and  with  wild  outcry  she  throws  out  her  arms,  and  rushes  to  the 
child,  as  the  wind  rushes,  is  her  attitude,  and  are  her  tones  and  ges- 
tures, to  be  subjected  to  the  rules  of  a  French  dancing-master  ?  Is 
he  to  stand  and  say,  "  You  must  think  of  your  posture,  madam"  ?  I 
tell  you,  a  mother  in  the  paroxysm  of  love  looks  splendidly,  I  do  not 
care  how  she  looks.  The  grandeur  of  feeling  overrules  all  criticism  ; 
and  critics  are  to  take  their  lessons  and  their  measures  from  feeling, 
and  not  attempt  to  criticise  according  to  their  own  laws. 
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Let  a  man's  soul  be  weighed  down  by  a  sense  of  his  infirmity 
and  sinfulness,  and  he  eannot  express  himself  in  bad  taste,  however 
he  expresses  himself.  It  is  not  the  expression  that  I  am  thinking  of ; 
it  is  the  feeling  that  I  see  ;  and  that  is  always  grand.  Let  a  man, 
like  the  martyr  of  old,  be  pelted  with  stones,  and  let  his  speech  be 
interrupted  and  rendered  grotesque  by  the  blows  which  he  receives; 
let  his  soul  have  a  vision  of  God,  and  let  him  say,  "  I  see  Jesus 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,"  and  there  is  no  longer  any  gro- 
tesqueness  about  his  speech.  You  cannot  have  grotesqueness  in  a 
thing  that  is  itself  superior  to  any  possible  law  of  criticism.  And 
so,  although  the  lower  forms  of  emotion  may  be  criticised ;  yet, 
there  is  nothing  so  far  above  cavil  as  the  expression  of  genuine 
moral  emotion  in  its  highest  form  of  excitement.  Excitement  is 
indispensable  to  the  highest  Christian  experiences  ;  and  the  expres- 
sion of  these  is  perfectly  reconcilable  to  the  utmost  refinement. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of  the  forms  of  words  employed 
for  the  expression  of  religious  thought.  Look  at  the  objections 
which  are  made  to  our  hymn-writers.  Nearly  half  of  our  best 
hymns  were  thrown  out  because  they  were  so  amorous.  The  hymns 
of  Wesley  and  Watts,  in  which  they  speak  of  clasping  God,  or  of 
being  clasped  in  his  bosom,  were  condemned  as  too  full  of  love 
emotion.  And  they  were  set  aside  for  a  long  time.  But  we  are  now 
getting  back  to .  them.  And  it  is  coining  to  be  understood  that  the 
full  and  glorious  expression  of  real  feeling  in  its  highest  state  is  the 
best  expression,  and  that  those  are  the  best  hymns  which  follow 
such  expression.  And  a  noble  and  generous  nature  cannot  but 
despise  such  criticism  as  would  lead  us  to  reject  such  hymns. 

We  ought  not  to  despise  taste  and  order  and  regularity  ;  but 
you  eannot  have  the  free  expression  of  high  feeling  within  the 
bounds  of  order  and  regularity.  If  von  must  give  up  either  order 
and  regularity  or  high  feeling,  I  say,  Give  up  the  order  and 
regularity. 

Go  to  the  plantation,  and  see  those  poor  children  of  darkness 
(dark  both  ways,  outside  and  in)  gathered  together,  and  singing 
hymns  which  are  a  mixture  of  heathen  mythology  and  Scripture; 
see  them  spring  into  the  air  with  wild  outcry  and  fantastic  gestures. 
There  are  a  thousand  things  to  be  pruned  and  corrected  in  their 
mode  of  worshiping  ;  but  I  think  there  is  something  worse  than 
their  rude  manifestations. 

Go,  now,  with  me  into  that  stately  room  where  there  are  thirty 
or  forty  or  fifty  people.  Each  one  picks  out  a  whole  seat,  and  sits 
down  on  it.  And  each  one  is  perfectly  proper.  Nobody  speaks  to 
anybody.     And  when  the  choir  sing,  three  or  four  of  the  congrega- 
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tion  manage  to  get  up  and  join  in  the  singing.  And  one  gets  up  to 
speak,  and  says  just  what  he  said  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and 
what  he  has  repeated  about  once  a  week  ever  since.  And  when  he 
takes  his  seat  another  gets  up  and  goes  through  a  stereotyped 
speech.  And  when  he  is  done  another  gets  up,  and  perhaps  reproves 
them  both*  And  when  he  sits  down  one  or  two  prayers  are  uttered 
— prayers  that  have  been  committed  to  memory,  and  that  are 
repeated  for  the  five  hundred  thousandth  time  !  And  that  is  called 
a  meeting.  There  has  been  no  indecorum,  no  impropriety,  not  a 
single  exceptional  thing,  except  this,  that  they  were  a  set  of  corpses 
making  believe  that  they  were  alive.  They  were  dead,  every  one  of 
them.  Every  one  was  really  insincere  and  hypocritical.  It  was 
a  fantastic  and  grotesque  scene.  And  I  say  that  the  wildest  danee 
of  ex-slaves  in  the  woods  is  better  than  such  a  meeting  conducted 
by  beings  that  call  themselves  men,  but  that  in  reality  are  a  set  ot 
galvanized  corpses.  Life  is  the  first  element  of  everything  that 
is  proper  or  in  good  taste. 

But  it  is  said,  "  Does  it  not  lead  to  fanaticism  and  rashness  ?" 
Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  that  these  are  so  bad  as  some  other  things. 
Fanaticism  is  not  the  vice  of  all  temperaments.  It  is  peculiar  to 
those  who  are  over-cerebrated — who  have  too  much  brain.  Some 
of  you  may  have  to  watch  against  the  evils  arising  from  too  much 
brain,  but  not  all  !  It  is  true  that  feeling  may  be  carried  to  excess, 
and  that  it  may  lead  men  wrong ;  but  the  want  of  feeling  is  carried 
to  excess  a  thousand  times  where  too  much  feeling  is  once. 

As  all  good  soils  naturally  run  to  weeds,  so  all  rich  natures 
naturally  run  to  faults.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  we  cannot 
help  loving  men  because  they  are  full  of  faults  ;  and  there  is  more 
in  that  than  we  may  at  first  suppose.  Activity  with  mistakes 
is  better  than  inactivity  without  mistakes.  Life  with  the  steam 
hissing  all  the  time  is  better  than  death  under  any  circumstances. 
Life  carries  with  it  the  liability  to  error ;  and  so  men  that  are  alive 
are  continually  at  fault.  If  the  water  in  a  bucket  is  shallow  enough, 
it  will  never  spill  over,  but  if  it  is  full  to  the  brim  it  will  spill  over 
many  times — for  an  even  bucket  of  water  never  spilled  over  one  side 
that  it  did  not  spill  over  the  other  side  also. 

It  is  true  that  intense  excitement  in  religion  sometimes  leads  to 
rashness  and  fanaticism,  as  very  rich  soil,  besides  producing  the 
crop,  tends  to  produce  an  immense  harvest  of  weeds ;  but  would  you 
say  to  the  farmer,  "  Barrenness  is  the  best  cure  for  weeds  ;  do  not 
raise  anything,  and  then  you  will  never  have  any  weeds  ?"  I  would 
say,  **  Ron  your  cultivator  between  the  rows,  and  cut  down  the 
Weeds,  and  let  your  crops  grow.    The  fact  that  the  weeds  want  to 
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grow  is  a  hint  of  what  a  soil  there  is.  And  the  fanner  nyom 
in  it 

And  so,  faults  of  over-expression  and  intensity  are  more  fee* 
quently  the  results  of  mis-direction  and  adverse  influences,  than  of 
too  much  feeling.  There  are  a  thousand  things  in  life  that  are  mis- 
chievous which  would  not  be  if  they  had  room  to  expand.  Then  are 
men  who  make  trouble  in  churches  because  they  are  not  allowed  to 
express  themselves  freely.  Let  a  man  spread  himself  and  relieve  hit 
mind,  and  he  will  settle  down  and  become  a  manageable  sad 
efficient  worker ;  whereas,  if  you  hedge  him  up,  and  attempt  to  re- 
press the  manifestation  of  his  feeling,  by  and  by,  in  spite  of  the 
deacon  on  this  side,  and  the  deacon  on  that  side,  and  the  minister  m 
front,  he  will  gather  force,  and  burst  out  somewhere.  Let  a  man 
give  loose  to  his  expression.  Tou  can  bear  it,  and  he  will  be 
relieved. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  politics  of  our  country,  the  everlasting 
speech-making  and  writing  with  which  we  are  afflicted,  are  a  viea 
They  may  be  a  vice  ;  but  they  are  a  protection  against  revolution 
They  are  our  safety-valves.  We  let  off  our  steam  in  regard  to  the 
constitution  and  the  laws,  and  th.*n  there  is  no  danger.  When 
a  man  has  said  and  written  all  he  wants  to,  he  feds  better.  Hei 
more  comfortable  when  he  finds  that  his  liberty  is  not  restrained. 

And  so,  in  the  conduct  of  churches  and  social  gatherings,  the  lib* 
erty  of  speaking  where  there  is  deep  and  strong  feeling,  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  health  of  feeling. 

But  it  is  said,  "  Will  it  not  exhaust  men  to  be  in  such  an  exalted 
state  all  the  time.  Do  you  pretend  to  say  that  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  live  in  these  conditions  of  intense  excitement  at  all  times?  No. 
I  do  intend  to  say,  however,  that  nerve-force  is  medicinal  and  nour- 
ishing. I  think  that  nerve  means  doctory  in  the  best  and  highest 
sense  of  the  term ;  and  that  what  doctors  have  the  credit  of  doing 
is  generally  done  by  nerve-force.  Nerve-force  is,  as  far  as  we  can 
see  it,  life-force,  among  men.  There  is  nothing  safer  than  for  men 
to  have  an  abundance  of  sweet  nerve-force  acting  in  them  and 
through  them.  And  it  is  not  dangerous  even  when  it  is  in  con- 
tinuous activity.  Excitement,  if  it  spring  from  our  higher  na- 
ture, is  joy-inspiring  and  health-giving.  Excitement  that  springs 
from  the  malign  passions  is  corrosive,  and  cannot  be  long  endured; 
but  that  which  comes  from  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  faith, 
from  hope,  and  from  love,  not  only  is  not  exhausting,  but  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  endured  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time.  Men  can  go  on  that  forty  days,  whether  in  the  wilderness  or 
in  the  city.    A  man  can.  live  longer  on  that  than  on  anything  else. 
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olence  rusts;  but  high  excitement  keeps  health  and  strength,  and 
rexxcws  them  when  they  are  diminished.  A  man  rusts  out  more  by 
inactivity  in  a  year  than  he  wears  out  by  wholesome  excitement  in 
a  ^wbole  life-time.  There  are  far  more  chances  that  a  truly  active 
musvn  will  live  a  large  number  of  years,  than  that  a  laggard,  dull  man 
will  Excitement,  where  it  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  mind — where 
it  i»  toward  God — is  to  be  encouraged  and  sought  for. 

These  things  being  so,  there  are  special  reasons  why  we  should 
live  in  these  higher  conditions  of  emotion.  The  importance  of  the 
things  which  we  are  seeking  as  Christians — the  importance  of  our 
characters,  of  our  manhood,  and  of  our  destiny — impresses  itself  in 
such  a  way  upon  one,  that  he  cannot  but  magnify  that  which  will 
the  most  certainly  lead  to  these  results.  And  intensity  of  feeling  is 
.  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means  to  these  ends. 

I  do  not  blame  men  who  seek  money,  knowing  how  powerful  it 
is  as  a  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  multitude  of  worthy  ob- 
jects. I  do  not  blame  a  man  for  seeking  mouey  when  he  thinks 
how  many  ways  there  are  in  which,  by  its  use,  he  can  minister  to 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  his  wife  and  children.  I  do  not  blame  a 
man  for  seeking  money  when  he  sees  how  many  interests  it  may  be 
made  to  control,  and  how  it  may  be  made  an  instrument  for  grati- 
fying taste  and  promoting  culture.  I  do  not  blame  men  who  by 
industry  and  enterprise  seek  influence  and  power.  These  have  their 
relative  importance.  I  do  not  blame  men  who  go  to  the  North  Pole 
seeking  their  fortune,  or  who  go  to  the  tropics  for  the  sake  of  laying 
*  foundation  for  their  old  age.  But  oh !  if  a  man  is  justified  in  seek- 
***£  these  lower  things  with  such  intensity,  with  an  industry  and  zeal 
Wnaost  supreme,  how  much  more  should  a  man  seek  with  burning 
enthusiasm  and  indomitable  earnestness  that  which,  after  all,  is  more 
^portant  to  him  than  silver,  or  gold,  or  reputation,  or  place,  or 
^y  thing  else  !  A  man's  sum  of  enjoyment  depends  upon  what  he 
^  in  himself. 

*  A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  pos- 


it 


If  a  man's  heart  is  not  right,  he  may  be  as  rich  as  Croesus  and 

J10**  be  happy.     It  requires  something  besides  money,  desirable  as  it 

***  Valuable  as  it  is,  and  profitable  as  is  the  honorable  pursuit  of  it, 

***ake  a  man  happy.   And  if  we  justify  a  man's  zeal  and  enterprise 

**  industry,  and  do  not  blame  him  for  compassing  sea  and  land, 

M*ting  the  one  and  harrying  the  other,  for  the  sake  of  gaining 

***bly  treasures,  ought  we  not  at  least  to  manifest  as  much  industry 

"J**  enterprise  and  zeal  in  seeking  aftc?r  the  imperishable  treasures 

^iod's  kingdom — a  higher  honor,  a  purer  conscience,  a  serencr 
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frith,  and  a  hope  that  penetrates  into  the  invisible  world?  Ougtl 
we  not  to  feel  an  much  enthusiastic  emotion  about  these  as  about  uV 
bust  r  Ebiugl  which  nourish  the  body? 

Coa-ider,  l"<>,  the  MOM  which  they  who  earnestly  seek  these  tet- 
ter riches  have  of  the  provideneo  of  God,  and  of  the  all-surrounding 
love  of  God,  and  of  the  ministration  of  God's  angels  around  about 
us.  We  do  not  Wonder  when  we  see  Ltppy  families  bound  together. 
There  are  households  which  MMB  Ilk ■•  an  organ,  every  member  <>i 
which  seems  like  ti  separate  stop,  arid  al!  the  BMttfeM  of  whirli,  n> 
gether,  are  choral,  playing  to  each  other,  and  with  each  other,  *nJ 
into  each  other;  and  if  we.  look  with  approval  upon  the  MITTtW 
intimacies,  the  thousand  attachments,  the  many  happy  unions  woidi 
wo  see  formed  in  life;  if  we  are  not  shocked  al  the  connec- 
tions and  inter-connections  of  hearts  that  are  ou  fire  with  affection 
toward  each  other — those  of  husband  and  wife,  parents  and  chil- 
dren, brothers  and  sisters,  or  friends;  if  when  these-  ttuugs  come  to 
our  notice  our  souls  are  filled  with  joy,  shall  we  not  rejoice  when  w 
behold  higher  fruits  of  manhood  than  thettu  ?  Shall  a  man  love  his 
imperfect  fellow-man,  his  equal,  or  one  that  is  less  than  his  equal; 
and  shall  we  not  experience  a  fervor  of  love  when  surrounded  with 
the  affluence  and  exceeding  riches  of  the  divine  love,  that  tills  tlit 
heaven,  and  overpours  and  fills  the  earth — a  love  that  with  its  sacred 
touch  inflames  the  heart,  and  fills  the  household,  and  spreads  HscH 
in  many  glinting  forms  through  life?  When  we  have  bestowed  upon 
us  the  fountain  and  glory  of  the  divine  love,  shall  we  be  content 
with  torpid  feeling?  Shall  we  not  glow?  Shall  oar  emotions  not 
be  permitted  to  mount  up  into  serene  heights — into  that  love  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus  which  passes  knowledge?  Shall  we  delight  to  see 
men  rejoice  in  each  other's  love,  and  say,  "I  do  not  blame  them  for 
the  wildest  exhibitions  of  joy;"  and  shall  we  not  rejoice  in  the  love 
of  God  with  a  joy  that  knows  no  bounds? 

A  distant  relative  of  a  man  who  has  been  poor  all  his  life  bis 
died  and  left  him  all  his  property,  so  that  he  now  has  an  income  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  And  all  men  congratulate  him  on  his  good 
fortune.  And  when  he  says,  in  an  ecstasy  of  gladness,  "  I  will  send 
for  my  old  father  and  mother,  and  make  them  comfortable,  and  my 
sisters  shall  have  the  education  which  they  have  so  long  coveted, 
and  I  will  help  my  brother  who  is  struggling  for  a  livelihood,"  we 
do  not  blame  him  for  expressing  the  happiness  which  he  feels. 

But  we  have  an  eternal  inheritance  that  is  untaxed ;  we  have  a 
wealth  that  never  can  bs  diminished ;  and  shall  we  not  mount  np  in 
ecstasy,  in  contemplation  of  it  ?  Is  a  man  at  liberty  to  be  enthu- 
siastic when  he  greets  h:.s  friends  with  manifestations  of  love,  and  to 
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rejoice  when,  ho  sees  the  demonstrations  of  love  in  the  household, 
and  between  man  and  man;  and  shall  he  be  conscious  that  there  is 
a  brooding  divine  love,  and  be  criticised  because  he  has  enthusiastic 
and  npmounting  feelings?  No.  If  any  persons  in  this  world  have, 
a  right  to  enthusiasm  and  intensity  of  emotion,  it  is  Christians.  If 
any  persons  are  to  serve  with  unexampled  zeal  and  overflowing  joy, 
it  is  those  who  have  been  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  who 
by  the  love  of  God  have  been  made  heirs  of  salvation. 

Bring  your  best  faculties,  in  their  best  state,  in  their  highest  con- 
dition, in  their  fullest  equipment ;  for  God  is  worthy  of  them  all, 
and  heaven  and  immortality  are  worthy  of  them  all. 

Christian  brethren,  do  not  be  afraid  of  feeling.  Be  afraid  of  bad 
feelings ;  but  let  right  feelings  flame  and  spread.  Let  your  light  so 
shine,  and  your  warmth  so  radiate,  that  men  seeing  and  feeling  them 
may  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

And  now,  my  brethren,  we  will  for  the  last  time  this  Summer 
stop  together  and  give  expression  to  our  feelings,  and  rejoice  in  the 
fellowship  and  sympathy  which  we  have  with  our  blessed  Saviour, 
as  we  partake  of  the  symbols  of  his  body  which  was  broken  for  us, 
and  of  his  blood  which  was  shed  for  us.  All  you  who  belong  to  this 
church  are,  of  course,  without  invitation,  at  liberty  to  reniaiu.  All 
who  belong  to  any  Christian  church  on  God's  earth  are  affectionate- 
ly invited  to  stay.  All  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sin- 
cerity and  in  truth,  whether  they  belong  to  any  church  or  not,  are 
invited  to  tarry.  Everybody  who  has  that  in  his  heart  which  calls 
out  for  Jesus ;  everybody  who  in  his  own  judgment  says,  "  I  need 
help,  and  I  accept  Christ,  and  I  desire  to  make  an  offering  of  love  to 
him, — "  I  invite  to  partake  with  us  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  If  there  is 
a  struggling  soul  here  who  thinks  it  will  help  him  in  the  way  of 
duty,  and  make  his  burden  lighter,  to  take  these  emblems,  let  him 
take  them ;  and  if  he  has  not  joined  the  church,  and  he  thinks  he 
ought  to  join  it,  let  him  join  it  afterwards.  Christ  first,  and  then 
the  church.  If  you  are  a  child  of  Christ,  and  if  you  lift  the  feeblest 
hands  toward  him,  or  have  the  least  aspiration  in  that  direction,  for 
his  sake  sit  down,  dear  brother,  dear  sister,  and  strengthen  your- 
selves by  these  memorials,  which  were  meant  to  be  food  for  your 
body  and  life  for  your  soul. 
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PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON* 

Accept  our  thanks,  O  heavenly  Father,  that  that  which  lessen  eoatt 
not  do,  nor  experience  find  out,  thou  hast  done  lor  at  wtth  Infinite  eoeds* 
eoension,  opening  e  way  by  which  we  should  taow  that  there  to  a  God,  and 
that  hto  name  to  Lore,  Thou  art  the  Father  in  heaven,  and  on  earth,  and  to 
aU  the  universe.  Thou  dost  love  those  whom  thou  hast  oreated,  andattthst 
thou  art  governing.  Thy  very  severities  sro  the  stttsngth  by  whkshtta 
divide  between  the  good  and  the  erfl.  The  stripes  and  the  naaJshmtati 
which  thou  dost  Inflict,  are  not  sprung  from  hatred.  Tnon  dost  not  lave  is* 
faring.  It  to  lore  that  oorreots.  like  as  a  father  pstMn  hto  eaadres^ss  (ton 
dost  pity  us.  Thou  kno  west  our  frame,  thsvt  we  s*e  dust.  Whom  the  Lori 
loveth  he  ohasteneth,  and  soourgeth  every  son  whom  he  reoetveth,  Ws 
rejoice  that  punishment  to  not  demoniac  but  divine,  that  thou  art  wBaj 
everywhere  wtth  force  where  things  need  force,  and  wtth  i  tenon  wins  a  latoai 
need  reason,  and  with  affection  where  things  need  afleotknyand  sre suscepti- 
ble of  it.  But  everywhere,  by  force  and  by  reason  and  by  affection,  then 
art  governing  for  infinite  good;  and  thou  rejoioest  in  it,  and  wilt  rejotoste 
the  very  end.  And  we  rejoice  that we  may  oome  Into  sympatliy  with  Urn 
by  becoming  like  unto  thee.  May  we  understand  that  we  cannot  know 
our  God  except  as  we  are  like  him.  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart;  farther 
shall  see  God.  May  we  have  such  purity  in  every  faculty  that  we  may  be 
able  to  discern  our  Head—ours  in  infinite  and  glorified  form  and  rejotoe  to 
God,  and  be  swallowed  up  in  him. 

We  pray,  O  Lord*  that  thou  wilt  grant  unto  us,  now,  in  thy  presence,  sack 
gracious  manifestations  of  thyself  that  we  may  not  seem  to  omsalrei 
strangers  nor  foreigners.  May  this  be  to  us  our  Father's  house.  Maythkdiy 
be  a  day  of  blessing  to  us.  Be  thou  here  to  administer  thine  own  gifts.  And 
grant  that  every  one  may  feel  that  he  to  searched  out  and  known.  For  tea 
dost  know  every  one  of  us  by  name,  and  by  occupation,  and  by  place;  and 
all  our  history.    We  rejoice,  O  Lord,  that  thou  hast  made  this  manifest. 

And  we  pray  that  we  may  have,  to-day,  a  sense  of  thy  personal  interest  in 
each  one  of  us.  Bless  those  that  need  the  consoling  influences  of  thy  Spirit 
May  the  Comforter  be  their  companion ;  and  may  the  joy  of  thy  salvation 
chase  away  their  griefs ;  or  may  they  be  able  to  bear  them. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  teach  those  that  mourn  how  to  mingle  gif»fliM*i 
with  mourning.  Teach  those  in  trouble  how  out  of  trouble  there  may  corns 
the  purifying  flame  as  well  as  the  smoke. 

We  pray,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  those  wno  are  weak, 
and  who  are  discouraged,  and  who  are  ready  to  perish,  may  straighten  up, 
and  feel  that  God  is  their  strength— God  in  the  heaven,  and  God  on  the  earth 
—the  God  that  watches  the  sparrow,  and  that  counts  the  very  hairs  of  their 
head.  May  they  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  oome  to  him  in  every  time 
of  trouble.  May  they  gird  up  their  loins,  and  cast  away  the  cowardice  of 
fear  and  despondency,  and  walk  valiantly  to  the  end  of  life— till  thou  shalt 
call  them  home. 

Let  any  who  are  perplexed  as  to  the  way  of  duty  find  the  light  shining 
upon  their  path.  May  they  see  plainly  the  course  whioh  they  ought  to  pur- 
sue. And  help  them  by  discipline  to  discern  things  right  or  wrong.  Help 
them  more  and  more  perfectly  to  be  able  to  interpret  for  themselvce  whatii 
right  and  what  is  duty  day  by  day. 

Grant  thou  that  all  the  memories  of  the  past  may  be  sanctified  to  every 
one.  How  many  there  are  whose  thoughts  are  withdrawn  from  the  future* 
and  borne  back  into  the  captivity  of  the  past!    How  many  there  are  who 

•  immediately  following  the  reception  of  members  into  the  Church. ' 
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seem  to  themselves  as  though  they  had  been  carried  away  by  the  flood! 
How  many  there  are  whose  hopes  are  disheveled !  How  many  there  aie 
who  are  without  motive,  and  almost  without  a  wish  to  live !  How  many 
there  are  who  mourn  in  the  secret  places  of  the  past !  How  many  there  arc 
"who  see  their  hopes  and  expectations  blighted!  Look  out  upon  them,  O 
Ix>rd,  we  beseech  of  thee,  and  rebuke  them  and  bring  them  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  their  own  imagination.  Make  them  feel  that  they  are,  in  life,  not  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  not  to  move  round  and  round  a  centre  of  their 
own  experience,  as  if  the  end  of  living  was  to  please  themselves.  May  they 
look  forth  as  thou  dost,  and  see  the  world  that  groans  and  travails  in  pain 
until  now.  How  many  there  are  that  need  instruction !  How  many  that 
need  comforting !  How  many  little  ones  need  rearing !  How  much  there  is 
to  be  done!  and  how  hard  it  is  to  do  it!  And  oh,  that  we  might  be  filled 
with  a  better  enterprise.  Oh,  that  we  might  be  borne  away  from  our  selfish 
longings  and  desires,  and  from  mourning  over  unrealized  hopes,  into  a  more 
glorious  sphere  of  activity. 

And  we  pray,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  thou  wilt  make  us  patient.  If  we  are 
to  be  pillars  in  the  house  of  our  God,  may  we  know  how  to  bear  burdens.  If 
we  are  to  be  soldiers  of  our  Master,  may  we  know  how  to  take  hardness. 

We  pray  that  we  may  have  all  tenderness  shown  us  hi  tilings  pure  and 
sacred,  but  that  all  tenderness  may  be  taken  away  from  us  which  leads  to 
self-indulgence  and  to  cowardice.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt 
help  us  more  and  more  to  preach  Christ,  not  only  with  the  lip,  but  with  the 
eye,  with  the  hand,  with  the  things  which  we  help  others  to  do,  and  with  the 
things  which  we  do  ourselves.  May  we  be  as  lights  to  those  that  are  around 
about  us.  May  they  look  to  us  for  gentleness  and  tenderness.  And  in  prac- 
ticing them  toward  those  in  our  midst,  may  we  enlarge  our  conception,  and 
see  that  it  is  the  pattern  in  small  measure  of  that  glorified  whole  which  thou 
art  in  heaven,  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thyself  as  a  perpetual  offering,  forever, 
living- for  others  and  finding  therein  thine  own  joy  and  satisfaction. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  thy  servants  who,  this 
morning,  have  been  joined  to  this  household  of  faitli,  may  not  only  be  joined 
outwardly  and  historically  to  us,  but  may  have  a  life  in  Christ,  with  the  same 
hopes,  and  joys,  and  sorrows,  and  activities  and  sympathies  which  all  his 
true  disciples  have. 

We  pray  for  any  that  have  wandered  into  strange  faiths.  We  beseech  of 
thee  that  thou  wilt  restrain  them  and  bring  them  back  to  the  way  of  recti- 
tude. And  may  those  that  liave  gone  wrong,  not  be  discouraged.  Although 
they  have  stumbled,  may  they  rise  up  and  go  forward  again. 

And  wilt  thou  strengthen  the  weak  knees  and  the  feeble  hands.  May 
those  who  have  not  the  power  to  sustain  themselves,  be  sustained  by  thy 
strength.  May  none  attempt  to  rely  wholly  upon  their  own  might.  May 
they  take  thee  as  their  staff,  and  in  the  mountainous  way  may  they  lean  upon 
thee;  and  in  the  dark  valley  may  they  still  find  strength  and  support  in  thee. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  young.  The  little  children — 
will  the  Lord  love  them,  and  teach  us  to  love  them  more  and  more.  And  in 
the  various  spheres  of  life  in  which  they  move,  may  we  deal  gently  and  ten- 
derly with  them.  And  may  we  sow  in  them  the  seeds  of  honor,  aud  truth, 
and  purity  and  duty. 

Bless,  O  Lord,  those  who  are  going  out  of  childhood,  and  are  taking  hold 
of  the  world  with  all  its  strange  fascinations  and  delusions.  We  Iwseceh  of 
thee,  grant  that  they  may  live  for  that  which  is  true,  and  right  and  just 
among  men;  for  that  which  is  lovely;  for  that  which  is  divine.  And  may 
they  join  to  their  thoughts,  even  thus  early,  a  wide  expanse  of  the  future, 
that  they  may  not  seem  to  themselves  simply  creatures  between  the  cradle 
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and  the  grave,  bat  may  think  of  immortality,  even  now,  when  they  m 
beginning  their  Ufa;  and  rejoice  in  their  Infinite,  outstretched  Ufa 

And  we  pray,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  thou  wilt  bleat  those  on  whom  reft  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  May  they  never  be  weary  in  wen-doing.  Msj 
they  not  be  tempted  to  say,  "I  have  done  my  part"  May  they  not  take  their 
measure  of  what  they  are  to  do  from  the  measure  of  what  they  hare  done. 
May  they  take  their  measure  from  their  own  strength  and  power,  not  think- 
ing nor  feeling  thrt  they  have  tone  enoughs 
fsan  accomplish. 

And,  O  Lord,  bless  the  aged  who  are  among  us.  As  they  are  prepared 
to  lay  aside  the  leaves  of  summer,  and  in  autumn  stand  waling  for  winter, 
may  they  glow  with  autumnal  colors.  May  the  glory  of  the  Lord  rest  npoe 
them.  May  their  most  Joyful  and  serene  and  beautiful  days  be  theoayibi 
whioh  they  are  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  wanderers  from  us— all  that  are  upon 
the  sea ;  all  that  are  in  distant  lands ;  all  that  are  far  away  tenanted  from 
us  by  distanoe  and  oooupatiou ;  and  all  that  are  still  further  separated  by 
dissipations  and  Tices  and  orimi>s.  O  Lord  our  God,  remember  the  absent, 
and  bless  them* 

And  grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  in  our  varied  lives,  all  roads  may  lead  to 
the  heavenly  gate,  and  that  the  households  of  the  Church  may  be  gathered 
as  a  great  household  of  faith  at  last,  where  former  things  shall  have  put 
away,  and  where  pain  and  crying  shall  be  known  no  more  forever. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise.  Father,  Son  and  Spirit.  Amm* 
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•*  And  Jacob  vowed  a  tow,  saying,  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me 
In  this  way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  od, 
so  that  I  oome  again  to  my  father's  house  in  peace ;  then  shall  the  Lord  be 
my  God.  And  tbis  stone,  whloh  I  have  set  for  a  pillar,  shall  be  God's  house : 
and  of  all  that  thou  sbalt  give  me  I  will  surely  give  the  tenth  unto  thee."— 
Gknicsis  XXVIIL,  20-22. 


You  are  familiar  with  this  history.  It  is  the  history  of  a  very 
early  day;  and  yet,  by  many  important  threads  it  is  connected 
intimately  with  the  history  of  modern  times.  It  is  the  same  human 
nature  as  ours,  though  under  different  circumstances. 

Jacob  was  not  permitted  to  form  a  marriage  connection  with  the 
daughters  of  the  land  in  which  he  was  sojourning.     He  would  bring 
into  his  household  idolatrous  tendencies.     So  he  was  sent  back  to 
the  parent  stock.     Journeys  then  were  very  different  from  journeys 
now,  even  in  that  land.     From  the  extreme  south  of  Palestine,  he 
Lad  to  thread  his  way  amidst  multiplied  difficulties.     Alone,  unat- 
tended, on  foot,  with  such  provision  as  he  could  gather,  he  wandered 
to  the  extreme  north,  and  far  beyond,  and  to  the  east,  the  land  ot 
lis  fathers,  the  precise  location  of  which  is  much  in  dispute.   And  it 
'was  on  his  way  there  that,  lying  down  to  sleep,  and  propping  hi  in- 
self  up  with  nothing  softer  than  a  heap  of  stones,  he  had  a  vision 
and  a  promise  of  God  made  to  him.     Then  it  was  that,  on  awaking, 
le  was  profoundly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  divine  presence, 
and  all  his  life  was  opened  up  to  him.     Then  he  made  this  vow  and 
covenant. with  his  God:   If  God  would  go  with  him,  and  prosper 
him ;  if  he  would  preserve  him  from  danger,  and  minister  to  him 
the  necessary  substance  of  life,  then  on  his  part  he  would  take  the 
Lord  for  his  God.     And  he  also  made  a  vow  of  benevolence :  that  he 
would  be  unselfish,  and  would  devote  a  tenth  part  of  his  substance 
to  the  works  of  goodness — that  is,  to  God. 

There  is  something  especial,  to   my  mind,  in  a  part  of  this 

promise : 

44  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go,  and  will 
give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  so  thnt  I  oome  again  to  my 
father's  bouse  in  peace ;  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God." 

Sunday  Evkninq,  March  12,  1871.  Lesson  :  Psa.  LXXIII.  1-BflL  Hymns  (Plymouth 
Collection) :  Nos.  898,  878. 353. 
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Some  have  thought  that  it  was  one  of  the  many  gods  that  thn 
were  moving  round  the  world,  and  trying  to  get  worshipers;  aid 
that  Jacob  promised,  if  he  would  bestow  his  patronage  on  him,  he 
would  make  him  his  God,  and  become  one  of  his  votaries. 

I  look  upon  it  very  differently  ?  What  had  he  to  offer?  What 
was  there  that  could  be  an  offering  to  God  ?  There  was  bat  one 
thing,  and  that  was  his  own  affections.  It  was  a  fiial  offering.  *In 
requital  of  this  goodness  to  me,  thou  shalt  be  my  God.  I  will  km 
thee.  I  will  obey  thee.  I  will  serve  thee."  A  man  has  no  fcigkr 
offer  to  God  than  that  of  his  affections.  And  there  is  none  that  ii 
more  esteemed. 

Now,  every  young  man  who  leaves  his  father's  house,  and  soma 
down  to  great  cities  like  these,  may  be  said  to  be  in  many  mpeeti 
making  such  a  journey  as  the  patriarch  made ;  not,  to  be  sue,  going  ^ 
to  seek  a  wife  among  the  father's  former  kinspeople,  but  goiagti 
seek,  substantially,  the  establishment  of  his  household  and  hia  ft* 
tuna  He  leaves  his  father's  house,  and  goes  out  into  the  greet  wi 
derness  of  the  world,  and  encounters  a  thousand  more  dangers  than 
ever  the  patriarch  did,  more  insidious,  more  powerful,  mors  esrily  - 
seducing ;  and  there  is  no  young  man  that  can  afford  to  go  out  asi 
begin  a  life  in  these  great  cities,  where  beat  upon  him  every  oneof 
the  passions  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  fiercest  temptation*  Ha 
man  can  afford  to  go  out  into  life  and  begin  for  himself  withotf 
making  a  covenant  with  God.  And  I  do  not  know  of  any  covenant 
that  could  be  more  simple,  more  rational,  or  more  proper  in  every 
way,  than  this  one  that  the  old  patriarch  Jacob  made 

44  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this  way  tbat  I  go,  wad 
will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  so  that  I  come  again  to 
my  father's  house  in  peace ;  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God." 

Among  the  visions  that  the  young  indulge  in,  I  think  there  ib 
none  more  beautiful,  none  that  springs  from  a  nobler  impulse,  than 
this,  that  if  it  please  God  to  give  them  prosperity  there  shall  come 
a  time  when  they  will  go  back  to  their  father's  house,  and,  instead 
of  the  rude  farm-house  in  which  he  dwelt,  build  htm  a  far  more 
convenient  one ;  and  that  say  of  the  dear  old  mother  whose  face  is 
covered  with  toil-marks,  having  given  herself  night  and  day,  and 
stinted  herself,  that  she  might  have  the  means  of  putting  forward 
her  children,  "  She  shall  not  work  forever  so."  Many  a  man  has  the 
reputation  of  being  avaricious  and  addicted  to  business ;  of  working 
night  and  day  to  hoard ;  but  there  is  at  the  bottom  a  root  of  filial 
love ;  and  he  says,  "  The  day  shall  come  in  which  the  old  people 
shall  not  be  slaves.  I  will  redeem  them  from  this  bondage,  and  will 
make  them  happy"  And  it  is  a  very  generous  feeling,  and  a  very 
noble  one. 
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There  are  a  great  many  who,  perhaps,  feel  that  they  shall  return 
'et,  one  day,  to  the  place  from  which  they  started.  If  our  youth 
5  happy  !  think  we  never  forget  our  early  associations,  anil  no 
>lace  afterward  seems  so  congenial  to  us  as  that  where  we  spent 
>ur  boyhood  days.  How  beautiful  the  plainest  scenery,  how  be- 
vitching  the  most  common-place  things,  which  are  woven  into  the 
nemory  of  one's  childhood  home  !  How  do  men  that  traverse  their 
>wn  land,  ard  circumnavigate  the  globe,  come  back  to  describe  some 
ittle  plain  place,  some  small  village,  almost  without  attractions,  as 
,he  most  charming  place  they  have  ever  seen  !  Ah  !  they  carry  in 
heir  eyes  and  hearts  the  things  that  make  it  beautiful.  Thus  the 
nemorics  of  childhood  are  sweet,  precious,  beautiful,  and  generous. 

The  impulse  with  many  young  men  whose  parents  are  already 
prosperous,  so  that  the  necessity  does  not  exist  of  lifting  them  out 
>f  poverty,  is,  perhaps,  that  they  will  go  back  and  settle  down  at 
;he  old  home  after  they  have  made  themselves  a  substantial  fortune 
t>y  their  own  fidelity  and  enterprise. 

But  between  the  purpose  and  the  performing  is  a  region  far 
longer,  morally  speaking,  than  that  between  Beer-sheba  and  Paden 
Aram.  And  between  the  starting  from  one's  father's  house,  and  the 
coming  back  to  it  again,  there  arc  more  dangers  crowded,  often, 
than  were  ever  crowded  into  the  journey  and  experience  of  Jacob. 

Now,  although  I  have  preached  a  great  many  sermons  to  the 
young,  I  do  not  think  I  have  preached  one  too  many.  Because 
temptations  are  like  tides  that  come  in  continuous  periods,  alterna- 
tions; and  sermons  ought  to  come  as  often,  if  not  oftener,  than 
these  alternations.  They  ought  to  keep  filling  up,  filling  up,  filling 
up  the  intervals  that  otherwise  would  be  liable  to  be  filled  with  evil 
Intlu  en  ces. 

Many  of  you  have  no  father  in  New  York  or  Brooklyn.  There 
is  no  one  here  that  thinks  for  you,  or  cares  particularly  about  you, 
so  far  as  your  better  nature  is  concerned.  There  are  many  that 
would  tamper  with  you,  and  lower  the  tone  of  your  conscience. 
There  are  many  that  would  make  the  way  of  wrong  easier  for  you. 
Some  of  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  friends  that  hold  you  up. 
Perhaps  many  of  you  have  the  felicity  of  being  surrounded  by 
wholesome  household  influences.  But  many  hundreds  come  to 
this  church,  cither  regularly  or  from  time  to  time,  who  have  no 
person  in  the  world  near  them  that  thinks  for  them,  prays  for  them, 
and  talks  plainly  to  them.  Therefore  I  feel  in  some  sense  as  though, 
now,  my  years  and  my  relations  to  you  justify  my  taking  the  place 
to  you  of  father,  and  giving  you  repeated  counsels,  bearing  upon 
the  ordinary  procedure  of  your  life.  And  this  is  what  I  propose  to 
do  to-night 
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I  desire  that  every  one  who  has  come  down  to  this  great  mart, 
where  so  mueh  is  won  and  so  much  is  lost,  this  vast  worksli»[i. 
where  bo  much  is  made  of  good  and  of  evil,  these  terrible  shamble?, 
where  so  many  souls  and  bodies  are  slaughtered,  should  rememl*T 
how  much  their  success  here  depends  upon  a  few  simple,  common- 
place moralities.  I  desire  to  reiterate,  as  I  have  often  and  often 
R  asseverated,  how  much  your  prosperity  depends  upon  your  industry, 
your  frugality,  your  self-restraint  in  all  tilings,  your  truthfulncw, 
your  honesty,  your  fidelity.  And  I  the  more  emphasize  this  jxov 
because  the  contrary  impression  is  always  prevalent,  for  very  sim- 
ple reasons  which  1  will  mention  in  a  moment,  j^^^^^^^^^^l 

Yo«  are  particularly  liable  to  be  misled,  just  now,  by  tin-  Un 
that  there,  are  many  brilliant  chances  of  fortune  in  coming  down  tt 
m  ft  eity  like  this.     Setting  aside  the  ordinary  courses,  tbe  ordinary 

motives,  and  the  ordinary  instruments  of  productive  industry,  young 
men  come  to  New  York  thinking  of  it  as  a  great  gold  mine.  As 
one  who  has  read  in  the  Arabian  Nights  of  the  nu  that  fell  flan 
ft  precipice  and  found  himself  in  a  field  covered  with  diMBonal 
which  he  could  have  for  the  picking  up;  so  young  men  cotoe  to 
New  York  almost  thinking  it  is  a  place  where  they  will  have  only 
to  fill  their  pockets  and  be  rich.  They  come  with  tbe  motto- 
agger nled  ideas  of  the  wealth-producing  power  of  these  great  ritk* 
Now,  they  are  greatly  mistaken.  You  take  as  large  apopul*- 
tion  as  that  of  New  York,  averaging  it  through  the  country,  ltd 
you  will  find  the  law  of  productive  industry  to  be  the  same  io  both 
city  and  country.  You  are  concentrated  here.  Here  yon  are  peca- 
liarly  situated.  But  according  to  the  law  of  political  economy  the 
chances  of  success  are  the  same.  Lnck,  or  chance,  which  is  the  basi? 
of  the  fool's  philosophy,  has  no  more  to  do  with  permanent  pros 
perity  in  these  cities  than  anywhere  else.  There  are  sudden  uplift' 
ings  of  prosperity,  and  there  are  just  as  sudden  collapses.  There 
are  brilliant  adventurers  here,  who  have  for  a  time  an  apparent  and 
specious  prosperity  ;  but  so  it  is  everywhere.  And  success  io  life 
here,  or  where  you  were  horn  and  brought  up,  depends  substantially 
upon  morality,  industry,  frugality,  foresight,  sagacity,  perseverance 
in  well-doing — that  is,  in  working  upon  fidelity  and  honor.  Truth 
and  honesty  are  the  great  staple  elements  which,  if  a  man  has  them 
and  employs  them,  will  certainly  give  him  prosperity,  though  they 
may  not  give  him  wealth,  nor  lift  him  to  places  of  honor  or  trust 
Those  are  things  which  are  to  be  determined  much  by  a  man's 
natural  forces.  Now  and  then  incidental  forces  may  come  in,  but 
in  the  main,  judging  by  great  averages,  men  find  about  the  places 
which  they  are  fitted  for,  and  reap  and  gain  about  that  which  they 
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are  qualified  to  reap  and  gain.  And  productive  forces  are  employed 
best  by  those  who  have  the  simple,  sterling,  substantial  moralities  of 
life.  Lying  and  cheating  and  swindling  are  no  more  prosperous  in 
New  York  than  in  Canandaigua,  or  in  Mount  Vernon,  or  in  the 
smallest  village  in  the  land.  They  are  prosperous  nowhere.  They 
are  the  devil's  delusions  that  mislead  men.  For  there  can  be  no 
permanent  prosperity  except  that  which  is  built  upon  the  broadest 
grounds  of  common  morality. 

Wealth  is  to  be  gained  by  paying  for  it,  in  thought,  in  indus- 
try, or  in  some  other  way,  so  that  you  shall  have  given  a  fair  equiv- 
alent for  it.  The  wealth  which  you  collect,  vou  must  earn.  This  is 
a  principle  which  men  cannot  long  evade.  The  sphere  in  which  you 
work  here  is  larger  than  that  in  which  you  worked  in  the  country  ; 
but  it  is  a  sphere  which  is  governed  by  precisely  the  same  laws.  The 
climate  in  cities  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  in  the  country. 
There  are  the  same  seasons  here.  There  are  the  same  Summer 
and  Winter.  There  are  the  same  light  and  heat.  There  is  the 
same  electricity.  Nature  is  the  same,  and  so  are  the  great  elements 
of  morality,  and  the  great  elements  of  political  economy ;  the  vague 
notion  that  wealth  comes  by  some  lucky  stroke,  some  brilliant  essay, 
some  fortunate  alliance,  or  some  short  cut  which  other  men  have  not 
discovered,  is  quite  as  false  here  as  there.  Men  will  fly  much  sooner 
than  they  will  become  prosperous  by  any  such  scheme  as  this. 

Hundreds  and  thousands  have  come  down  here  despising  the  sim- 
ple moralities  on  which  they  have  been  brought  up;  despising  the 
productive  forces  patiently  and  continuously  applied ;  despising  small 
profits  honestly  made  and  surely  held ;  despising  simplicity  and  un- 
ostentatious gain.  To  make  a  show  is  one  of  the  insanities  of  ap- 
probativeness.  It  is  one  of  the  disclosures  of  vanity,  of  the  over- 
weening sense  of  a  man's  own  capacity,  of  a  sort  of  delirious  joy  and 
expectation  of  success,  and  of  the  exhibitory  effects  of  success  in  after 
life. 

I  therefore  beseech  you  not  to  set  aside  all  those  great  laws  which 
have  been  proved  generation  after  generation,  age  after  age,  and 
which  are  still  exemplified  in  our  midst.  Especially  do  not  be  led 
astray  by  any  appearance.  If  wicked  men  prosper,  do  not  give  up 
your  belief  that  morality  is  safer  than  wickedness.  If  men  who  are 
absolutely  rotten  shine  by  the  phosphorescence  of  decay,  and  dazzle 
your  eyes,  remember  that  in  doctrine  their  feet  shall  slide.  I  am  just 
as  sure  that  ill-gotten  gains  will  destroy  the  getter,  and  that  immo- 
rality inflated  into  prosperity  will  by  and  by  collapse  like  an  over- 
blown bladder,  as  I  am  of  my  existence.  You  had  better  read  the 
seventh  Psalm  once  a  week  nowadays,  when  glittering,  <iot\\x^\»  *>\\ 
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corrupting  men  seem  to  be  carrying  off  the  honors  and  emoluments  ei 
life — those  of  yon,  especially,  who  are  asking  yourselves  whether  it 
is  worth  your  while  to  wash  your  hands  in  innooeney  and  self-denial, 
In  God's  due  time,  when  his  great  wheel  comes  round,  multitude! 
of  men  who  have  disregarded  his  laws  will  be  destroyed. 

Surely,  the  universe  is  conducted  upon  principles  of  God  which 
make  truth,  and  honor,  and  industry,  and  integrity  more  profitable 
than  fraud  and  deceit  and  malignity  can  be.  The  manhood  that  a 
in  man  is  safer  to  be  trusted  than  the  animalhood  that  is  in  nun. 
And  if,  here  and  there,  there  are  some  glorified  swine  that  root  for 
jewels  and  gold,  and  wear  them  in  their  snouts,  do  not  you  become  t 
hog  that  you  may  be  prospered  like  them.  Manhood  yet,  agsiut 
swinehood.  For,  remember  that  however  a  man  may  seem  to  pros- 
per by  violating  the  laws  of  morality  and  purity,  he  forfeits  confi- 
dence, respect,  sympathy,  all  that  which  holds  a  man  up  and  rewards 
him  when  he  stands  in  the  esteem  and  love  of  his  fellow-men  in  tks 
community.  Although  for  a  time  he  may  sustain  himseh^  the 
time  comes  for  him  to  fall  and  be.  dashed  to  pieces.  Sooner 
could  you  gather  up  the  fragments  of  a  glass  goblet  that  had 
fallen  from  a  high  point  upon  a  stone  pavement,  than  you  could 
put  a  corrupt  man  on  his  feet  again  when  he  had  once  gooe 
down.  And  you  that  now  envy  him,  and  for  the  sake  of  favor  woold 
servilely  follow  him,  will  be  among  the  men  that  will  hiss  at  tin, 
and  say,  "  I  knew  it  would  be  so.     I  always  despised  him." 

Let  me  beg  of  you  who  have  left  your  home,  and  come  down  to 
this  great  city  to  make  your  fortune,  not  to  forget  the  plain  living 
of  your  father's  house.  You  were  brought  up  frugally.  Yon  did 
not  use  to  wear  very  fine  clothes.  You  were  accustomed  to  dress 
very  substantially ;  but  farmers'  boys  do  not  generally  wear  broad- 
cloth when  they  are  working  on  the  farm.  And  there  are  young 
men  here  who  would  not  have  to  reach  their  hand  out  far  to  get 
hold  of  the  old  coarse  suits — their  brown  tow  clothes  for  Summer, 
and  their  substantial  homespun  woolen  clothes  for  Winter. 

When  such  young  men  come  down  to  New  York,  people  seem  to 
them,  I  suppose,  as  butterflies  do  when  they  come  out  of  the  ohrys- 
alis,  and  open  up  their  line  wings,  and  begin  their  Summer's  cruise. 
Young  men,  when  they  come  here,  feul  that  they  must  be  re-born  in- 
to respectability  and  gentility ;  and  their  idea  of  gentility  is  to  have 
fine  clothes,  and  a  little  money  in  the  pocket,  and  to  play  gentleman. 
Under  such  circumstances  men  go  down  very  soon.  They  lose  the 
simplicity  of  their  tongue.  They  eat  strange  viands,  which  have 
strange  ways  with  "them  ;  and  they  drink  strange  drinks  which  they 
have  not  learned  to  mix  at  their  father's  board.    Honest,  simple- 
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minded,  plain,  excellent  people  were  your  parents ;  and  you  lived 
temperately  and  moderately  at  home ;  but  you  want  to  shine  out 
tiere ;  and  you  become  dishonest  in  order  .to  do  it  Some  can  afford 
to  dress  as  people  in  the  city  dress ;  but  are  you  of  them  ? 

You  came  down  here  almost  with  nothing.  Your  father  was  un- 
able to  do  more  than  pay  your  traveling  expenses.  And  you  have 
only  slender  earnings.  You  receive  only  a  boy's  or  young  man's 
salary.  It  is  only  just  enough  to  keep  you  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end,  provided  you  are  extremely  frugal  and  economical. 

Now,  there  are  two  courses,  either  of  which  you  can  take.  One 
is  to  say,  "I  am  not  living  nor  dressing  so  well  as  my  companions, 
and  I  must  have  fine  clothes  and  better  fara"  The  other  is  to  sav, 
with  stern  manliness,  "  I  have  come  down  here  to  make  my  way ; 
and  honesty  and  simplicity  require  that  I  should  not  live  any  higher 
than  I  myself  can  earn  the  means  of  living.  I  will  be  no  man's 
pauper  or  beneficiary.  I  will  make  what  I  take ;  and  what  I  make 
ind  take  shall  support  me."  The  discipline  which  you  get  from  this 
latter  course  of  self-denial  is  better  than  going  to  college.  Many 
i  man  cradled  in  learning  gets  no  discipline ;  but  a  young  man 
wrho,  having  been  reared  and  trained  in  self-indulgence,  leaves 
lis  father's  house,  and  comes  to  the  city,  and  says,  "  I  will  be  be- 
aolden  to  no  man ;  I  can  afford  to  live  as  plain  as  any  man,  both  in 
regard  to  diet  and  clothes,  if  it  is  necessary  to  my  manhood,  and  I 
will  not  have  anything  which  I  cannot  fairly  earn ;  I  will  be  inde- 
pendent and  establish  myself," — such  a  young  man  gets  a  discipline 
which  is  worth  a  university  education.  By  forming  that  purpose 
md  adhering  to  it  he  is  educating  himself  in  the  very  elements  of 
nanhood.     He  is  making  a  man  of  himselt 

Do  you  suppose  men  think  less  of  you  because  you  dress  plainly  ? 
Pools  may,  but  men  do  not  Do  you  think  your  chances  in  life  are 
ess  because  you  feel  ashamed  to  show  a  man  where  your  room  is, 
ind  where  you  sleep  ?  Why,  many  a  man  has  slept  in  a  barn  who 
vas  better  than  many  another  who  slept  in  mansions  and  palaces. 
\  man  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  to  say,  "I  am  poor,  and  I  cannot 
lo  so  and  so."  It  is  the  curse  of  America;  since  there  are  no  orders 
>f  nobility  here,  men  are  ashamed  to  admit  that  they  are  poor.  The 
roung  man  defends  himself,  and  says,  "  I  am  not  so  poor  as  you  take 
ue  to  be."  Even  sensible  people  yield  to  the  temptation  of  the  devil, 
ind  are  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  they  work. 

I  suppose  there  are  persons  in  this  congregation  who  keep  but  a 
ingle  servant,  and  do  half  their  work  themselves,  and  who,  if  you 
;o  to  see  them,  will  talk  as  if  they  did  not  need  to  work,  but  did  it 
>ecmuse  they  chose  to.   They  are  willing  to  have  you  think  that  they 
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work  from  choice ;  but  they  .would  not  for  anything  have  you  und* 
stand  that  they  have  to  work ;  that  they  cannot  get  along  without 
it.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  common  sense  to  enable  a  person  who 
moves  in  genteel  society  to  say,  without  blushing,  UI  have  to  do  mj 
own  work." 

People  are  a  great  deal  more  sensible  in  Europe  than  in  America 
in  such  matters.  A  man  of  moderate  means  there  says,  aI  mart 
travel  frugally.  I  cannot  order  expensive  things.  I  am  not  aMe  to 
do  it."  There  is  an  honor  in  living  within  one's  means?  and  a  ma 
who  is  truly  bred  will  do  it 

Young  men  are  ashamed  to  have  it  understood  that  they  wear  • 
silver  watch  because  they  cannot  afford  to  wear  a  gold  one.  It  ii 
thought  a  young  man  who  cannot  have  a  gold  watch  in  this  country 
cannot  be  much.  And  when  they  have  got  a  gold  watch,  they  mut 
have  a  gold  chain.  And  when  they  have  got  a  gold  chain,  they  moit 
have  something  dangling  at  the  end  of  it  And  these  things  become 
necessities.  The  young  man  wants  them,  he  thinks  about  them,  be 
dreams  of  them.  Other  young  men  have  them,  and  why  should  sot 
he  ?  There  is  a  man,  his  rival,  who  is  no  better  looking  than  he, 
and  who  has  no  better  education  than  he;  but  oh,  that  vest  and 
that  jewelry  I  They  nearly  kill  him  with  envy.  He  cannot  afford 
to  go  without  these  these  things  because  his  young  companions  hare 
excited  his  vanity,  and  corrupted  his  simplicity,  and  gone  far  toward 
undermining  his  manhood.  He  is  unwilling  to  live  plainly,  and  more 
than  plainly,  as  his  circumstances  dictate  that  he  should  at  the  begin- 
ning of  life. 

There  arc  men  that  stand  high  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  and 
will  to  the  end  of  life,  who  know  well  that  when  they  came  to  New 
York  they  lived  in  a  way  that  it  would  pain  them  to  see  one  of 
their  sons  live.     And  yet,  it  was  the  making  of  them. 

If  young  men  live  plainly  and  simply,  it  is  but  for  a  time.  And 
if  they  can  afford  it  one  year,  they  can  afford  it  two  years,  if  neces- 
sary. And  if  they  can  afford  it  two  years,  they  can  afford  it  four. 
A  man  can  afford  to  live  plainly  until  he  is  able,  by  his  own  in- 
dustry, to  live  better.  Do  not  walk  before  you  creep.  Do  not  run 
before  you  walk.  Be  willing  to  live  low,  and  if  necessary  lower 
than  the  working-man.  Your  manhood  should  be  more  to  you  than 
your  clothes  or  your  food. 

Let  me  beseech  of  you  not  to  throw  off  hastily  your  old  house- 
hold affections.  Keep  home  bright  in  your  heart  and  in  your  mem- 
ory. You  have  had  better  opportunities  than  your  sister,  or  than 
your  younger  brother.  They  toil  on,  one  in  the  kitchen  or  the  dairy, 
and  the  other  on  the  farm  or  in  the  shop.    You  have  blossomed  out 
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lto  a  young  merchant.  And  if  you  have  a  manly  spirit  in  you, 
ou  will  never,  for  one  single  moment,  forget  that  they  are  your  kin, 
nd  dear  to  you.  You  will  glory  in  them  and  over  them.  You  will 
Iso  remember  the  sun-browned  father  and  the  wrinkled  mother. 
?hey  will  be  everything  to  you.  No  pictorial  beauty,  and  no  fan- 
iful  belle  will  be  to  you  what  father  and  mother,  and  brother  and 
ister  are. 

When  I  was  in  college  a  young  man  came  there  who  was  in  a 
tate  of  abject  and  utter  poverty.  He  was  determined  to  have  an 
ducat  ion.  He  sawed  wood  for  a  livelihood.  For  more  than  a  year 
le  slept  on  the  floor  in  his  room,  wrapping  himself  up  in  a  blanket. 
le  boarded  himself ;  and  his  food  consisted  mostly  of  Indian  meal 
radding  and  molasses.  He  worked  in  vacation  and  term-time  to 
arn  a  scanty  pittance  by  which  to  educate  himself.  When 
le  had  finished  his  course  in  college,  the  first  thing  he  did 
vsa  to  put  his  brother  next  younger  than  he  through  an  academy, 
["hen  the  two  together  took  hold  of  hands  and  brought  up  a  sister. 
the  was  educated,  and  has  moved  very  high  in  influence,  though  not 
n  fashion,  since  that  time.  And  the  three  have  had  as  much  brain- 
power on  the  age  in  which  we  live  as  any  three  persons  that  you 
tould  select  And  as  for  me,  I  could  forgive  ten  thousand  infelic- 
ties  in  consideration  of  such  hearty  home-love  and  genuine  feeling 
if  brotherhood. 

And  now  that  you  have  broken  off  from  your  homes,  do  not 
eel  that  you  are  better  than  those  that  you  have  left  behind.  Let 
rour  heart  never  forget  your  homestead,  nor  the  old  people,  nor  the 
oung  people. 

About  the  most  despicable  thing  that  I  can  recollect  was  this : 
k  young  lawyer  in  a  former  parish  of  mine  had  risen  to  a  conspicu- 
ous position.  One  day  I  heard  that  his  father  and  mother  had  come 
o  town.  On  making  inquiry  respecting  them,  I  was  told  that  he 
ad  taken  them  out  to  the  edge  of  the  town  to  an  obscure  boarding- 
lace,  and  was  unwilling  to  have  any  of  his  friends  know  that  they 
rere  there.  He  was  ashamed  to  have  anybody  see  the  old  folks.  I 
earned  that  they  were  very  reputable,  only  they  were  coarse,  blunt, 
loosier  country  people.  He  had  risen  to  some  little  eminence,  and 
e  felt  above  them,  and  was  ashamed  of  them.  I  had  been  a  warm 
riend  of  that  young  man,  but  from  that  time  coolness  toward  him 
prang  up  in  my  heart.  That  a  son,  largely  dependent  upon  the 
oil  which  had  kept  his  father  and  mother  in  their  low  condition, 
hey,  as  it  were,  plucking  out  of  their  own  bosom  the  feathers  that 
lado  his  nest  soft,  they  giving  their  life  that  he  might  live  better 
ban  they — that  he  should  be  ashamed  of  them  seemed  as  ig- 
ominious  as  anything  could  possibly  be. 
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Do  not,  then,  let  your  new  associations  and  new-fangled  notion 
of  gentility  make  yon  ashamed  of  the  plain  old  home,  nor  of  the 
plain  old  people  that  are  there.    Be  hearty ;  be  manly ;  be  faithfdL 

And  if  before  yon  came  from  home  yon  pledged  yonr  troth  to 
any  maiden  heart,  do  not  let  the  devil's  temptation  of  a  more  favor- 
able connection  that  shall  carry  you  up  in  life  make  yon  unfkithfil 
to  yonr  old  covenants  and  vows  to  her.    Be  fatifyML 

Do  not  make  haste  to  change  your  religion.  There  is  an  im- 
pression that  when  a  man  eomes  down  to  the  city  he  must  of  coarse 
be  liberalized ;  that  there  are  many  things  at  home  which  are  nar- 
row ;  many  notions  which  are  prejudices,  and  many  which  are  super- 
stitions ;  much  that  a  man  ought  to  leave  behind  him.  And  that  k 
all  true.  •  But  it  does  not  follow  that  you  are  in  a  situation  to  judge 
of  what  things  had  best  be  left  behind,  or  what  things  had  best  be 
changed.  Do  not,  therefore,  suddenly  change  anything.  If  at  home 
you  have  been  accustomed  to  observe  the  Lord's  day,  I  beseech  of 
you,  do  not  let  the  looseness  or  laxity  of  the  city  take  away  from 
you  this  most  precious  habit.  Some  may  observe  it  more  striotlj 
than  others,  some  may  observe  it  by  a  different  form  of  obterr- 
ance ;  but  in  some  way  let  that  day  be  marked  which  has  always 
been  marked. 

If  it  were  but  for  one  single  thing  which  my  childhood  Sunday 
did  for  me,  it  would  be  worth  all  the  pains  I  had  to  take  to  keep  it; 
and  that  is  the  spiritualizing  influence  which  it  produced  upon  the 
whole  natural  world  by  its,  I  had  almost  said,  preternatural  silence. 
I  remember  that  when  on  Litchfield  hill  the  Sunday  sun  came  up 
and  spread  abroad  its  light,  no  rattling  wagons  and  no  shouting 
voices  were  heard.  All  things  were  still.  And  my  imagination 
made  them  stiller.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  heavens  had  a  depth 
which  they  never  had  on  other  days,  and  that  nature  had  a  serenity 
which  it  never  wore  on  other  days.  It  was  a  day  of  rest.  The  on- 
quivering  leaves  seemed  to  rest.  The  birds  seemed  more  domestic 
and  at  rest  All  labor  was  suspended.  The  cattle  on  a  thousand 
hills  rested.  The  old  worn  horses,  with  harness  thrown  oflj  rested 
in  the  pasture.  And  even  the  team  that  came  to  carry  the  old 
people  to  church  had  a  Sunday  jog  far  different  from  that  which 
it  had  on  other  days.  Everything  seemed  to  speak  to  me  of  pro- 
found rest.  And  nature  was  stamped  with  a  moral  character,  so 
that  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  had  a  thought  of  nature  which  I 
should  not  have  had  except  through  the  influence  of  this  day  of 
rest.  And  whatever  may  be  the  ecclesiastical  arguments  and  re- 
ligious considerations  in  respect  to  this  day  of  rest,  it  seems  to  me 
that  no  young  man  ought  to  leave  out  of  his  memory  the  Lord's 
day. 
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Ton  will  have  peculiar  temptation8  to  break  up  your  religious 
habits.  There  will  be  nobody  to  look  after  your  religious  interests. 
Tour  associations  with  your  particular  church  and  neighbors  will  be 
gone.  You  are  a  stranger  in  a  strange  place.  You  are  situated  so 
that  it  is  hard  for  you  to  settle  down  and  form  Sabbath  connections. 
Nevertheless,  keep  your  Sundays  in  some  way.  I  admit  that  it  is 
difficult ;  but  all  the  more  benefit  it  will  be  to  you  if  you  succeed  in 
doing  it. 

You  are  in  a  boarding-house.  There  is  no  Sunday  there ;  there 
are  no  books  there ;  there  is  no  company  for  you  there.  Where 
shall  you  go  ?  What  shall  you  do  with  yourself  Sunday  morning  ? 
What  shall  you  do  with  yourself  Sunday  afternoon  ?  What  shall 
you  do  with  yourself  Sunday  night  ?  There  is  a  great  deal  of  home- 
sickness and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  heart-sickness  on  Sundays. 
There  are  a  great  many  young  men  who  would  give  everything  in 
the  world  if  on  Sunday  there  was  somebody  that  cared  for  them, 
and  would  put  the  arm  about  them  and  say,  "  My  dear  old  fellow, 
how  do  you  get  on  ?"  somebody  whose  heart  should  strike  on  their 
hearts.  I  know  how  it  is.  I  am  sorry  it  is  so.  I  would  to  God 
there  were  some  way  in  which  the  young  man  severed  from  all  moral 
relations,  in  the  city,  could  have  more  Sunday,  and  more  chance  to 
keep  Sunday  than  he  now  has.  There  will  be  more  provisions  in 
this  direction  one  of  these  days.  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions will  yet  have  Sunday  homes  where  young  men  shall  find  com- 
pany, and  some  place  in  which  to  renew,  in  part  at  least,,  the  associ- 
ations of  their  childhood-Sunday. 

Do  not  forget  your  Bible — and  this  must  come  very  strong 
against  many  of  you.  Where  is  your  Bible  ?  I  wish  I  could  take 
the  statistics.  That  was  one  of  the  things  which,  when  you  went 
away  from  home,  your  mother  put  down  at  the  bottom  of  your 
trunk — for  she  packed  your  trunk.  And  when  a  mother  packs  the 
trunk  of  her  boy  that  is  going  away  from  home,  many  are  the  tears 
that  she  sheds  over  it.  And  when  your  mother  packed  your  trunk 
she  wept,  and  murmured  prayers  in  your  behalf,  while  you  were 
frisking  about,  buoyant,  hopeful,  full  of  exhilaration  at  the  prospect 
of  going  down  to  New  York.  And  she  puts  the  Bible  carefully 
down  at  the  bottom.  She  had  been  saving  what  she  could  for  a 
whole  month  to  get  money  enough  to  buy  the  nicest  Bible  in  the 
village  store.  And  in  it  is  her  crooked  but  beautiful  writing — for 
what  mother's  handwriting  is  not  beautiful  when  she  writes  a  child's 
name  in  a  Bible?  And  besides  your  name,  it  may  be  that  she  wrote 
some  little  text  there.  And  after  wrapping  some  of  your  things 
about  the  Book  she  filled  up  the  trunk.  And  when  it  was  slung  on 
to  the  coach,  and  you  disappeared,  she  went  back  to  the  place  where 
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she  packed  it,  and  prayed  for  you.  And  after  you  came  to  New 
York  you  perhaps  took  this  Bible  out  of  the  trunk  a  few  times  on 
Sunday,  and  felt  so  badly  that  you  could  read  but  little.  And  it  may 
bo  that  the  young  fellows  where  you  boarded,  who  never  thought 
of  reading  the  Bible,  laughed  at  you.  After  that  perhaps  you  tried 
to  read  it  secretly.  But  finally  you  forgot  to  do  even  that.  And 
not  wishing  to  lose  the  Bible  entirely,  you  put  it  back  in  your  trunk. 
And  it  has  been  there  five  years,  and  you  have  not  once  taken  h 
out.  Where  is  your  Bible  ?  There  is  a  whole  history  in  the  an- 
swer to  that  question.  Where  is  your  Bible  f  Take  care  of  your 
Bible,  and  your  Bible  will  take  care  of  you. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  with  you  the  question  raised  in 
modern  times  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  Book.  I  know  that  it 
is  as  good  a  pilot  as  ever  was.  No  man  can  go  wrong  if  he  follows 
the  ethics  of  the  Bible.  And  there  is  no  place  whe:  e  men  need  its 
guidance  so  much  as  in  these  very  cities.  When  you  go  home  to- 
night some  of  you  may  not  be  able  to  give  the  heads  of  this  dis- 
course ;  but  I  beseech  of  you  to  remember  one  thing — to  hunt  up 
your  Bible,  and  read  it  again,  and  make  it  the  man  of  your  counsel, 
and  your  guide.  It  is  your  mother's  Bible.  It  is  your  father's 
Bible. 

And  then  do  not  abandon  your  church.   I  do  not  mean  by  that, 
that  a  man  may   not  go  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  into  the 
Episcopal,   or   from   the    Episcopal    into    the   Methodist  ;  but  this 
I  mean  :  that  it  is  not  wise  for  a  man  hastily  to  change  his  faith  or 
denomination.     It  is  not  wise  for  this  reason  :  that  although  there 
is  a  erreat  deal  of  religion  that  is  blessed  of  God  and  made  efficacious 
outside  of  the  ordinary  doctrinal   features,  yet,  after  all,  it  is  often- 
times the  case  that,  experience  and  associations  make  our  own  church 
and  religion   best  to  us.     1  should  alwavs  advise  a  person  not  to 
change  unless  he  had  a  clear  conviction  that  it  was  best  for  him  to 
change.     I  never  try  to  change  anybody.     There  is  not  a  person  in 
this  church  of  two  thousand  members  wTho  can  sav  that  I  ever  said 
a  word  to  bring  him   here  away  from  the  church  in   which  he  was 
bred.     I  have  the  most  profound   respect  for  early  associations.  I 
think  they  are  full  of  nutriment,  of  rest,  and  of  restraint.     I  should 
say,  therefore,  generally,  If  you  have  been  accustomed  to  worship  in 
the  Episcopal   Church,  continue  there,  unless  there  is  some  strong 
and  clear  reason  why  you  should  leave  it.     If  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  go  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  continue  to  go  to  that.  Go 
where  the  associations  of  your  childhood  will  still  be  played  upon, 
and  will  still  tend  to  hold  you  in  the  right  way.     If,  however,  after 
due  consideration,  you  find  a  way  that  makes  you  happier,  holier, 
more  prayerful,  more  self-denying,  then  never  refuse  to  change.    Do 
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not  do  it  from  novelty,  and  do  not  do  it  from  a  mere  transient 
preference  ;  but  if  you  find  the  spirit  of  godliness  quickened  in 
you,  and  a  deeper  Christian  life  incited  in  you,  under  one  ad- 
ministration rather  than  under  another,  go  to  the  one  that  affects 
you  most  favorably.  For  the  effect  of  a  church  upon  your  heart 
is  the  best  test  of  that  church's  desirableness. 

Do  you  ask  me  whether  I  would  recommend  one  to  do  it,  no 
matter  what  the  denomination  might  be  ?  Yes,  without  any  excep- 
tion. No  child  of  mine  should  ever  come  to  me  and  give  me  evi- 
dence that  his  life  was  really  becoming  sweeter  and  deeper  and 
holier,  aud  ask  my  permission  to  go  into  any  other  fold  of  Christ  on 
earth,  that  I  would  withhold  such  permission.  I  would  go  with  that 
child,  and  put  his  hand  in  the  pastor's  hand,  and  give  him  up  cheer- 
fully. It  is  the  hidden  soul-life  that  is  more  important  than  any  of 
the  schools  by  which  that  soul-life  is  to  be  ministered  unto. 

But  as  far  as  possible  it  is  desirable  that  a  man's  later  life  should 
run  in  the  line  of  his  earlier  life.  There  is  something  beautiful  to 
me  in  the  thought  of  worshiping  with  the  same  view  of  God  which 
we  did  in'  our  childhood.  There  is  something  very  sad  to  me 
in  every  change  wiiich  I  make  from  my  childhood  views.  I  do  not 
like  novelties  ;  I  would  to  God  I  could  believe  just  as  I  did  when  I 
was  a  boy  ;  but  changes  are  going  on  in  different  directions.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  me.  It  is  very  painful.  It  is  like  tearing  a  branch 
out  of  a  tree.  I  would  like  to  worship  my  father's  God,  as  my  father 
worshiped  him.  I  would  like  to  die  with  the  same  symbols  in  my 
hand  with  which  I  began  my  childhood  life.  But  I  cannot.  And 
when  you  cannot  do  it,  see  that  the  changes  which  you  make  are 
made  in  the  way  of  greater  godliness,  and  not  in  the  way  of  fashion 
or  of  worldly  influence. 

Beware,  in  such  great  cities  as  this,  of  the  influence  of  the  external 
world  upon  your  ideas  of  human  life  and  duty.  In  such  cities  as 
this  there  are  many  things  that  have  an  effect  upon  our  education. 
There  is  much  that  goes  in  at  the  ear,  and  much  that  impresses  us 
through  the  eye.  Our  senses  are  perpetually  stimulated  by  the 
things  which  are  around  about  us.  Life  tends  to  become  practical 
rather  than  spiritual.  The  value  of  things  tends  to  gain  at  the  expense 
of  the  value  of  qualities.  In  the  city  you  need  to  live  by  faith  more 
than  anywhere  else.  You  need  to  realize  invisible  things,  which  are 
more  importantly  true  than  any  visible  things  can  be.  In  cities  we 
are  dazzled  by  the  glitter,  deafened  by  the  din,  and  worried  by  the 
excessive  excitement.  Men  are  very  easily  led  into  worldly  routine. 
They  cease  to  become  reflective.  They  live  by  sight ;  by  the  things 
that  they  hear  ;  by  newspaper  lore.    They  live  upon  the  surface. 
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They  neither  study  nor  read  carefully.  They  seldom  think  upon  or 
review  what  they  read,  for  the  purpose  of  being  built  up  mwaidij 
and  solidly  of  the  best  qualities  of  manhood.  •  Therefore  bem 
of  importunate  influences  coming  on  your  senses.  See  to  it  that  jot 
are  carrying  on  a  digestion  within,  and  building  up  a  true  knowl- 
edge, and  educating  yourself  aright  both  for  this  life  and  the  lift 
which  is  to  come. 

Though  you  are  young  and  strong  and  healthy,  there  is  no  ow- 
tainty  that  your  life  will  be  long  continued  in  this  world.  I  do  not 
say  this  to  alarm  you.  You  have  often  been  to  Greenwood,  h  it 
not  a  beautiful  place  to  go  to  ?  There  is  no  place  that  is  more  beta- 
ful  to  me  than  that.  I  would  as  lief  drive  through  those  grounds 
as  through  the  Park — and  I  do  not  know  but  I  would  rather.  Is 
the  Park  I  see  people  that  are  dead  though  living;  and  in  Great 
wood  I  see  people  that  are  dead,  and  stay  dead.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing that  affects  me  so  much  in  Greenwood  as  to  see  how  few  old 
people  are  buried  there.  Really,  one  would  suppose,  from  teeing 
the  inscriptions  on  the  grave-stones,  that  there  had  not  been  say  old 
people  in  New  York.  I  have  sometimes  gone  along  with  my  pencil 
and  made  memoranda  of  the  number  of  persons  that  died  m 
youth,  or  in  the  bright  and  radiant  mid-day  of  life  ;  and  the  pro- 
portion of  such  would  surprise  you.  If  you  think  not,  pleats  go 
down,  sometime,  and  see  for  yourselves.  I  think  it  would  do  you  til 
good.  And  then,  to  see  the  places  where  poor  people  are  buried, 
and  where  strangers  are  buried — I  think  nothing  in  the  whole  city 
of  New  York  ought  to  do  a  man  so  much  good  as  that  Wbcn 
I  see  them  I  have  a  great  many  thoughts.  I  imagine  where  the 
strangers  came  from,  how  they  died,  and  how  they  felt,  when  dying. 
I  imagine  a  thousand  things.  And  especially  to  see  where  the 
children  of  the  poor  are  buried  touches  me  more  than  anything 
else.  I  am  not  sorry  to  see  people  who  are  able,  put  carved  monu- 
ments or  grave-stones  with  inscriptions  on  them  over  the  graves  of 
their  children  ;  but  to  see  people  go  and  bury  their  own  little  chil- 
dren there  with  nothing  but  a  head-stone,  and  a  little  box,  with  a  glass 
cover,  containing  the  child's  play-things — little  dolls,  little  wagons, 
shells,  pebbles,  and  such  things — to  show  that  they  love  the  dar- 
lings, this  always  affects  me  more  than  anything  else.  These  graves 
of  poor  children  are  sacred.  And  the  playthings  that  cover  them 
are  sacred.  I  do  not  believe  that  even  the  vagrant  boys  of  the  Five 
Points  would  steal  them.  It  seems  as  though  God's  angels  took 
care  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  To  go  through  those  grounds 
and  reflect  upon  these  things,  has  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good, 
and  it  will  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good  if  you  will  try  it. 
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• 

I  say  this  to  come  to  the  thought,  that,  while  I  would  not  have 
you  go  away  gloomy  and  sad,  I  desire  that  every  one  of  you  should 
think  that  you  may  be  spending  your  last  years  on  earth,  and  that 
what  you  are  to  do  here  below  you  are  to  do  quickly.     I  would 
like  to  have  you  from  day  to  day,  and  from  month  to  month,  and 
from  year  to  year,  lay  out  your  pleasures  and  ambitions, and  all  that 
is  to  compose  your  life,  with  a  consciousness  that  you  shall  ere  loii£ 
give  account  at  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.     You  are  not  far  from 
it.     Many  of  you  shall  be  called  before  many  days  to  attend  the 
funerals  of  some  that  are  here.     Some  of  you  will  die  soon,  and 
some  of  you  will  live  to  be  forty  or  fifty  years  old ;  but  you  do 
not  know  which  will  go  nor  which  will  remain ;  and  it  is  good  foi 
us  all,  once  in  a  while,  to  stop  and  listen  to  the  beat  of  the  surf  on 
the  shores  of  eternity.     It  is  well  once  in  a  while  to  cleanse  our 
selves  of  the  fascinations  and  allurements  of  this  world  by  bathing 
in  the  still  and  solemn  waters  of  imagined  death.     Oh,  what  cool 
ness  it  will  give  to  the  fever  of  men!     Oh,  what  a  check  and  re- 
straint it  will  be  to  heated  passions !     Oh,  what  moderation  it  will 
impart  to  over-excited  imaginations  and  desires  ! 

I  beseech  of  you  (more  especially  I  speak  to  those  who  have  no 
other  adviser,  and  who  are  willing  to  listen  to  my  words  as  to  an 
older  brother's  or  a  father's  words)  to  pause.  Think  whether  in 
your  career  any  other  thing  is  so  good  for  you,  or  will  make  you 
so  prosperous,  as  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  old  patriarch,  and 
say,  as  he  said, 

"  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this  way  tbat  I  go,  and 
will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  so  tbat  I  oome  again  to 
my  father's  house  in  peace ;  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God." 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  bless  thee,  our  Heavenly  Father,  f  01  all  thy  great  mercies  to  us  in  the 
days  that  are  past,  and  for  that  hope  which  has  been  inspired  by  our  experi- 
ence for  the  days  to  come.  Thou  hast  watched  over  us  tenderly.  Thou  bast 
granted  to  us  to  know  thee,  whom  to  know  aright  is  life  eternal.  Thou  hart, 
by  thy  Spirit,  breathed  a  new  light  into  our  souls ;  and  by  this  light  thou  hut 
brought  us  to  a  higher  life,  and  to  a  better  judgment  of  things  below. 

And  now  we  stand  by  thee,  instructed  of  thee,  and  beloved  of  thee,  child- 
ren unabashed,  bold  with  the  boldness  of  affection, and  with  thy  command  to 
come  boldly  to  the  Throne  of  grace  to  obtain  mercy  and  help  in  tune  of 
need.  Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee  this  evening,  that  we  may  have  the  token 
of  thy  presence.  For,  is  then*  ever  a  time  that  is  not  a  time  of  need  ?  Do  we 
not  need  thee  for  the  body's  sake  ?  Do  we  not  need  thee  more  for  the  sake  of 
the  soul  that  is  within  the  body?  Do  we -not  need  thee  rising  up  and  sitting 
down,  in  counsel,  in  action,  at  home  and  abroad?  Wherever  we  are,  do  we 
not  need  thee  ?  Do  we  not  need  thee  in  our  joy  and  in  our  sorrow,  in  our  sin 
and  in  our  repentance,  in  our  backsliding  and  in  our  return  to  God  ?  Thou 
art  everywhere,  and  we  continually  find  thee  present,  and  always  need  thy 
presence,  for  refreshment,  for  confirmation  in  good,  for  dissuasion  from  evfl. 
for  all  helpfulness.  And  we  are  glad  to  think  that  thou  art  He  who  art  sit- 
ting in  the  center  of  all  power,  and  from  whom  all  things  do  proceed;  that 
thy  heart  toward  us  is  the  heart  of  a  Father,  and  that  thy  feelings  are  the 
feelings  of  long-suffering  and  tender  mercy. 

And  we  rejoice  that  thou  wilt  not  so  love  us  as  to  suffer  us  to  come  to  evil 
and  to  harm.  Thou  wilt  not  pass  by  transgression.  Thou  wilt  not  suffer 
guilt  to  go  unpunished.  Thou  dost  love  us  so  that  thou  wilt  be  faithful  to  us 
as  we  are  faithful  to  our  children.  We  chastise  them  with  stripes  which 
wound  our  own  hearts.  So  wilt  thou  be  faithful  to  us,  and  wilt  not  suffer  us 
to  go  wrong  unchastised  and  unrebuked. 

And  we  rejoice  that  it  is  in  thine  heart  to  bring  us  toward  true  manhood. 
It  is  not  in  nature  to  do  it ;  it  is  not  in  our  own  will ;  it  is  not  in  the  will  of 
those  around  about  us.  Of  thee  we  must  be  born.  We  must  find  our  way  to 
ourselves  through  thy  guidance*.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  in  the  manifestation 
of  thyself  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  shedding  abroad  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
which  we  are  enlightened  and  inspired,  and  by  which  we  shall  he  sanctified. 

And  now.  we  pray  that  we  may  submit  ourselves  to  thy  benevolent  kind- 
ness, to  thy  eare  and  education,  more  implicitly.  May  we  as  little  children 
be  led  by  the  hand  of  thy  providence.  May  we,  as  children  that  have  grown 
to  know  their  parents,  be  led  by  the  love  of  thy  heart.  And  we  beseech  of 
thee  that  we  may  from  day  to  day  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

If  there  be  hindiances  in  the  way  of  any,  wilt  thou  help  them  to  remove 
them.  If  there  be  easily  besotting  sins,  help  them  to  overcome  them.  If 
there  be  temptations  that  lie  in  ambush,  mightier  than  their  power  of  resist- 
ance, open  a  way  of  escape  for  them.  If  there  be  those  that  are  discouraged 
from  their  repeated  weaknesses  and  failures  to  be  what  Christians  should  l>e, 
errant,  O  Lord,  that  they  mav  still  pluck  up  their  courage.  May  they  gird 
themselves  for  new  enterprises,  and  to  the  end  of  life  strive  for  that  bright 
and  shining  and  better  way. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  have  under  thy  guardianship  those  that  are  begin- 
ning life,  before  whom  are  all  its  experiences.  We  who  have  thrust  so  much 
of  life  behind  us,  who  have  made  our  sign,  our  stamp,  our  seal,  upon  so  many 
years— what  have  we  in  the  future  but  to  hope  for  the  consummation  of  the 
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few  remaining  jean  which  are  allotted  us  here,  and  then  our  entrance  upon 
the  heavenly  rest? 

How  many  there  are  who,  after  their  life  in  the  world  was  closed,  lived 
on,  and  still  live,  in  the  world  beyond  I  And  the  many  who  stand  in  strength 
and  good  cheer,  the  many  who  stand  ignorant  of  right  and  wrong,  the  many 
whose  passions  are  ready  to  draw  them  aside,  the  many  for  whom  snares  are 
laid,  the  many  who  are  watched  for  that  they  may  be  destroyed— O  thou  that 
wast  their  fathers*  God,  may  the  prayers  that  have  been  offered  for  them  be 
heard. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  by  thy  grace  and  providence  snatch  those 
from  the  hands  of  the  destroyer  who  without  help  will  be  destroyed.  Return 
any  that  are  already  going  into  forbidden  ways.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt 
confirm  and  establish  in  the  right  way  those  who  are  doubting.  And  we 
beseech  of  thee  that  the  young  may  grow  up  more  virtuous,  more  honorable, 
more  wise,  and  more  just,  than  those  have  been  who  have  preceded  them. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  cleanse  this  great  city,  and  the  great  city 
upon  our  border.  Grant  that  purity  and  morality  and  the  fear  of  God  and 
the  love  of  man  may  prevail,  and  injustice  and  wickedness  and  corruption  in 
every  form  be  rebuked  and  hide  themselves. 

We  pray  for  our  whole  land.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  we  may  have  peace 
in  our  midst,  and  that  men  may  be  bound  to  their  fellow-men  by  benev.  lence, 
and  that  there  may  be  no  more  hating  and  hurting  and  destroying. 

Oh,  for  the  day  of  righteousness !  Ob,  for  the  time  when  the  heart  of  God 
shall  be  felt  in  the  hearts  of  men !  May  there  be  more  pity  and  less  contempt. 
May  there  be  more  helpfulness  and  less  hindering.  May  there  be  more 
knowledge  and  less  prejudice.  May  there  be  more  that  shall  bind  together, 
and  less  that  shall  divide  and  separate. 

Let  thy  kingdom  come  everywhere.  May  nations  learn  war  no  more.  May 
peace  come  and  settle  down  upon  the  earth,  its  final  possession.  And  to  thy 
name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  evermore.    Amen* 
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Our  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  word  spoken 
to-night.  Grant  that  the  beginnings  of  thoughts  of  good  may  not  be  extin- 
guished. Thou  that  wilt  not  break  the  bruised  reed  nor  quench  the  smoking 
Ayr  until  thou  dost  bring  forth  judgment  unto  victory,  oh,  be  tender  and 
gentle  with  the  rising  thoughts  of  a  better  life  in  those  who  have  been 
beguiled !  Oh,  help  those  to  break  away  from  sin  who  have  been  ensnared 
by  it  Have  compassion  on  those  who  are  destroying  themselves.  Hold  back 
the  children  of  pious  parents.  Hold  back  those  who  have  been  much  prayed 
for.  Oh,  remember  their  mothers.  Remember  their  fathers.  Remember 
•elf-sacrificing  sisters  that  toil  and  labor  to  sustain  brothers  far  away. 
Bemember  those  who,  having  been  brought  up  in  homes  of  purity,  are  now 
without  home,  exiled,  struggling  for  life,  amid  the  bewilderments  and  tempta- 
tions of  this  great  city.  God,  take  care  of  the  young,  and  help  them.  O  Lord 
Jesus,  inspire  them  to  look  unto  their  fathers'  God,  the  God  of  their  youth, 
the  God  of  all  love  and  all  helpfulness.  And  so  may  they  live  that  this  life 
shall  be  a  victory.  And  by  it  may  they  achieve  an  entrance  into  that  life 
wtdoh  la  to  come— into  the  heavenly  land.  And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Spirit,  shall  be  praises  evermore.    Amen. 


E  HEART-POWEE  OF  THE  GOSPEL 


-••*- 


or  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ :  for  it  is  the  power  of 
nto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth ;  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also 
Greek.— Boh.  1. 16. 


iat  tdso  is  extremely  bold.  It  required  no  small  measure  of 
*e  at  that  time,  and  under  those  circumstances,  and  in  the 
3r,  to  have  dared  to  say  that,  simple  as  it  is  now.  There  was  a 
vhen  to  have  said,  before  a  Hebrew  audience,  that  the  Gentiles 
:o  have  the  same  privileges  as  the  Jews,  would  have  brought 
on  one's  head  a  shower  of  stones.  The  near  approach  which 
►ostle  makes  to  this  thought  in  many  of  his  epistles  indicates 
ate  of  feeling  which  existed  in  the  olden  time.  We  make 
ig,  now,  of  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  is  meant  for  the  whole 
;  but  there  was  a  time  when  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament 
:*  Jehovah  was  supposed  to  be  in  such  a  sense  Jewish,  that,  if 
ther  nation  had  a  share  of  it,  it  was  stolen.  The  Jews  regarded 
heir  property.  Jehovah  was  a  national  God,  in  their  estima- 
And  to  affirm  that  any  other  nation  had  privileges  equal  to 
was  an  assault  upon  their  pride,  and  upon  their  whole  national 
\.  Thus  in  writing  to  the  Ephesians,  the  apostle  says, 
>r  this  cause  I  Paul,  the  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ  for  you  Gentiles 
ir  account},  if  ye  have  heard  of  the  dispensation  of  the  graoeof  God 
is  given  me  to  you- ward :  how  that  by  revelation  he  made  known 
le  the  mystery  [the  hidden  thing,  the  secret],  which  in  other  ages 
t  made  known  unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed  unto  his 
308 ties  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit." 

hat,  then,  is  that  prodigious  "mystery"  that  has  been  hidden 
£,  and  that  now,  with  such  wonderful  disclosure,  is  about  to  be 
ed  ?  u  That  the  Gentiles  should  be  fellow-heirs,  and  of  the 
body,  and  partakers  of  his  promise  in  Christ  by  the  Gospel." 
most  laugh  at  the  thought  that  that  should  be  the  issue,  the 
:,  to  it.  We  are  surprised*  that  it  should  be  only  that  But 
that  time  it  meant  a  great  deal  more  than  it  does  now.  And 
he  said,  "  The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
ion  to  every  one  that  believeth,  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to 
•eek,"  he  spoke  a  very  bold  thing.        N 

at  Evening,  June  25,  1871.  Lesson  :  Matt.  XJTL  1-17.  Hymns  (Plymouth 
on) :  Nos.  725,  696,  "Sblninff  Shore." 
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What,  however,  seems  to  oar  minds  the  most  surprising  it  the 
declaration  that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  this  Gospel,  and  of  Christ 
Why  should  he  be  ?  What  is  there  that  one  should  be  ashamed  of 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  God,  and  especially  in  that  dispen- 
sation of  mercy  by  which  God  is  revealed  in  Jeans  ?  Is  not  Chris- 
tianity respectable,  the  world  over  ?  Is  it  not  the  supreme  religion? 
Does  not  even  skeptical  philosophy  admit  that  it  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  universal  religion  than  any  other  ?  Is  it  not  esteemed 
of  all  men  ?  Why  should  any  man  be  ashamed  of  it  ?  Sore 
enough,  after  eighteen  hundred  years  of  growth  and  fruit,  why 
should  any  one  be  ashamed  of  it  ?  But  it  was  very  different  then* 
It  was  an  unknown  thing.  There  are  a  great  many  reasons  why  the 
apostle  may  be  supposed  not  to  have  been  ashamed  of  his  ministry 
and  his  mission,  although  they  to  whom  he  spoke  might  have 
thought  that  he  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of  them.  But  put  yew- 
self  in  his  position,  and  see  how  the  whole  world  must  have  seemed 
to  him.  Plant  yourself  in  the  midst  of  those  to  whom  he  came 
preaching  ;  perceive  their  prejudices  ;  accept  their  opinions ;  stand 
in  the  atmosphere  which  enveloped  him ;  be  surrounded  by  the 
same  public  sentiment  which  was  around  about  him,  and  see  if  theie 
was  not  some  courage  and  some  loftiness  in  his  declaring  that 
he  was  not  ashamed  of  the  part  that  he  was  playing,  nor  of  the 
ministry  that  he  was  serving. 

lie  was  a  Jew  himself ;  and  I  know  of  nothing  that  so  aptly  ex- 
presses what  the  feeling  in  regard  to  the  Jew  was,  as  the  statement 
that  he  sustained  very  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  foremost 
people  of  that  time  that  the  negro  has  sustained  to  the  white  people 
in  this  country — a  relation  which  nearly  excluded  him  from 
all  influence,  from  all  standing,  and  from  a  decent  hearing.  The  Jew 
was  detested  then,  as  in  mediaeval  times  he  was  detested.  It  is  only 
within  a  comparatively  brief  period  that  the  Jew  had  any  respect- 
ability or  liberty  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  at  that  time 
lie  was  particularly  odious  among  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth,  almost  without  exception. 

It  would  seem  an  unfortunate  thing  that  a  new  religion  should 
be  pioneered  by  a  man  who  was  a  detested  Jew,  than  whom  oue 
could  scarcely  have  been  selected  in  all  the  world  less  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. 

Then,  add  to  this  the  fact  that  Paul,  by  his  own  account,  had 
no  graces  of  person ;  that  he  had  not  oratory ;  that  he  had  none  of 
the  skill  of  philosophy  and  casuistry  and  persuasiveness.  He  was  a 
Jew;  and  besides  that  he  was  not  personally  impressive,  This 
would  seem  to  render  him  an  object,  if  of  notice  at  all,  of  contempt- 
uous notice. 
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And  then,  whom  did  this  Jew  come  to  make  known  ?  Not  him. 
Belf,  surely.  Nothing  so  vile  and  so  unacceptable  as  himself.  Some- 
thing precious  and  desirable,  evidently.  No :  he  brought  tidings  of  a 
malefactor  !  lie  bore  knowledge  of  one  who  was  regarded  as  too  vile 
to  be  tolerated.  It  might  be  declared  that  he  was  not  a  malefactor; 
but  the  fact  was  admitted,  by  his  own  countrymen,  that  he  had  been 
crucified — and  crucifixion  was  the  penalty  reserved  for  the  most 
odious  criminals — as  disgraceful  as  the  gallows-death  in  our  day. 

Paul  was  going  out  into  all  the  world,  and  this  was  what  he 
was  carrying  to  the  people  :  "  You  must  believe  on  this  crucified 
convict."  It  was  a  strange  message,  and  you  see  how  significant  it 
was,  when  Paul  pitched  the  battle  on  that  point,  and  said, 

•*  I  determined  not  to  know  anything  among  you,  save  Jems  Christ  [not 
Christ  as  he  appeared  in  his  glory ;  not  Christ  as  he  was  to  appear  when  he 
should  come  the  second  time,  in  the  kingdom  of  his  Father's  glory]  and  him 
crucified.'9 

On  that  Jew,  that  convict,  that  odious,  crucified  man,  Paul 
planted  himself,  and  determined  to  make  the  strength  of  his  ministry 
rest  there,  lie  presented  Christ  in  those  aspects  in  which  he  would 
be  most  likely  to  be  rejected  of  men.     It  was^i  bold  presentation. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  apostle  went  forth  to  the 
Greeks  and  to  the  Romans,  both  of  whom  were  very  proud  nations, 
and  both  of  whom,  in  turn,  had  been  conquerors  of  the  province  ;  and 
that  therefore  he  brought  this  odious  message,  himself  odious,  to 
haughty  and  supercilious  listeners.  The  Greek  had  had  his  turn 
and  overrun  the  land,  and  beaten  down  all  opposition,  and  governed 
the  Jews,  first  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  afterwards  with  philosophy, 
despising  them  because  they  had  no  philosophy.  They  were  without 
art.  Painting  and  statuary  were  unknown  among  them ;  and  archi- 
tecture was  but  very  little  known  among  them.  With  the  exception 
of  the  single  instance  of  the  Temple,  almost  all  the  remains  of 
architecture  in  their  cities  are  Greek,  and  sprang  from  the  hands  of 
their  conquerors.  Rome  succeeded  the  Greeks  in  holding  power  in 
the  province,  and  had  her  turn  of  triumph  ;  and  she  looked  upon 
this  nation  as  she  did  upon  others  that  she  had  subdued.  Not  only 
that,  she  looked  upon  them  as  a  nation  of  stiff-necked  and  hot-headed 
fanatics.     And  they  were  remorselessly  dealt  with. 

Therefore,  when  Paul  went  forth  to .  preach  the  Gospel,  he  had 
to  preach  it  to  those  lofty,  proud,  conquering  nations ;  and  there 
seemed  very  little  likelihood  that  he  would  have  a  hearing  in  their 
preseuce.  The  theme  was  one  which  had  in  it  no  fascinating  ele- 
ments, so  far  as  the  carnal  sense  of  man  is  concerned.  It  was  not 
even  Judaism,  which  had  a  temple,  and  an  altar,  and  a  ritual,  and 
glorious  chants,  and  grand  popular  festivals.     In  Judaism  there 
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were  more  or  less  of  exhibitory  services.  There  wn  something  ti 
it  for  the  eyes  to  rest  on*  It  was  largely  made  up  of  symbolism,  tad 
was  not  altogether  without  fascination,  Bnt  Paul  did  not  go  to 
preach  Judaism.  He  dispossessed  himself  of  it  as  fast  as  he  could. 
He  disregarded  it,  saying,  M  Circumcision  is  nothing."  And  yet 
that  was  the  foundation  of  the  whole  Levitical  economy.  He  hid 
nothing  to  present  to  the  love  of  beauty.  There  is  no  testhetical 
element  in  Christianity ;  but  there  is  a  moral  element  in  it  I  do 
not  remember  any  stroke  of  what  might  be  called  art,  or  any  re* 
lation  to  it,  in  the  teaching  of  our  Saviour.  While  he  used  nature, 
he  never  used  it  from  a  sense  of  beauty,  but  always  for  a  moral 
purpose.  The  old  Hebrew  prophets  made  use  of  nature.  They 
felt  that  it  was  grand  and  sublime.  No  figures  will  surpass  those 
which  come  from  nature.  But  our  Saviour's  teachings  were  more 
like  the  Proverbs  than  like  the  writings  of  the  Prophets.  Hiere 
was  then  no  sense  of  beauty  in  the  Jewish  mind,  to  which  an  appeal 
could  be  made,  and  nothing  to  satisfy  that  side  of  the  mind.  When 
the  apostle  came  to  the  Gentile  world,  he  came  to  call  upon  men  to 
believe  in  an  obscure  ^person  raised  to  conspiouity  for  some  reasos 
or  other,  and  put  to  a  shameful  death.  And  what  was  there  in  that, 
which,  was  calculated  to  contribute  to  their  oomfort  or  joy  ?  He 
preached  of  one  who  said,  "  Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  yoi 
rest ;  but  it  will  be  by  taking  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  bearing  my 
burdens.  Can  ye  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  shall  drink  of,  and  he 
baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  shall  be  baptized  withal  ?"  When 
the  apostle  went  out  to  preach  Christ,  no  shining  way  was  presented 
to  men.  On  the  contrary,  there  were  in  store  for  them  reproach, 
separation  from  brethren  and  households,  and  even  expatriation,  and 
persecution,  and  bondage,  and  sorrow,  and  distress,  if  they  accepted 
this  obscure  personage  as  their  Lord  and  Saviour. 

Now,  standing  among  such  a  people,  to  deliver  such  a  message, 
I  do  not  wonder  that  the  apostle  felt  that  he  must  take  issue  with 
them.  They  would  be  likely  to  suppose  that  the  cause  which  he 
advocated  was  very  weak.  The  seeming  was  that  it  was  an  imag- 
inary thing,  and  that  he  was  fanatical  Such  would  be  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  his  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  great  Gen- 
tile world.  He  therefore  took  issue  with  that  very  point,  and  said, 
"  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;"  as  if  somebody  had 
been  trying  to  shame  him.  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it,  on  that  very 
ground  on  which  you  think  I  should  be  ashamed.  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  it  on  account  of  its  power  over  the  mind,  the  heart,  the  soul  of 
men.  To  every  one  that  believeth,  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the 
Grjek,  it  is  the  pow^r  of  God  uuto  salvation.     It  is  the  righteous- 
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ness  of  God  revealed  from  faith  to  faith.     And  this  inherent  spirit- 
ual power  has  redemption  in  it." 

What,  then,  are  some  of  those  elements  which  we  may  suppose 
the  apostle  fouud  in  the  Gospel  which  he  preached,  and  which 
gave  him  joy  rather  than  shame  in  proclaiming  it  ?  In  all  the 
instructions  of  the  Saviour,  in  the  whole  Gospel,  which  includes 
his  life  and  teachings,  there  is  to  me  a  predominant  sense  of  the 
great  world  beyond.  Nowhere  else  is  there  such  an  atmosphere  of 
the  infinite  spirit-realm  that  lies  just  outside  of  the  border  of 
this  world,  as  in  the  teaching  of  the  Saviour.  And  the  apostle  ac- 
cepted it  as  a  thing  to  be  believed.  He  pointed  forward  to  it  as  a 
fact  relating  to  the  great  after-life.  And  the  Greek  was  drawn  to- 
ward it  by  hope,  by  faith,  by  love,  by  arguments,  by  motives,  by 
persuasions.  Immortality  was  no  longer  a  plaut  that  grew  a  few 
(rears  on  earth,  and  then  returned  no  one  knew  whither.  Under  the 
teaching  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  man  at  once  had  an  outgrowth  and 
in  immortality  which  raised  him  incalculably  in  the  scale  of  being. 
The  conception  of  man  as  a  creature  of  this  world,  is,  and  must  be, 
entirely  different  from  a  conception  of  him  as  a  creature  of  eternity, 
[f  man  is  born  to  live  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  then  die,  in 
pvhat  respect  is  he  better  thai,  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  that  flourish 
ihrough  their  summer,  and  then  drop  and  return  to  the  earth  ?  If  man 
ias  his  whole  life  here,  and  there  is  no  hereafter,  what  are  the  rights  of 
ihe  weak  and  of  the  poor  ?  The  almost  inevitable  and  irresistible  effect 
)f  believing  that  men's  life  begins  and  ends  in  this  world,  and  that 
ihey  have  no  life  hereafter,  is  to  give  power  to  those  that  are  strong, 
ind  to  make  the  strong  unmerciful  toward  the  weak.  If  it  were 
relieved  that  human  life  was  limited  to  this  world,  men  would  say, 
*  What  is  the  difference  between  an  intelligent  being  and  the  horse 
;hat  we  do  not  believe  has  any  life  beyoud  this  world,  and  that  wo 
ask  and  kill,  getting  the  most  we  can  out  of  him,  because  we  believe 
lis  existence  ends  here  ?"  If  it  is  supposed  that  men  have  no  more 
ife  than  the  beast,  then  the  poor  and  needy  will  be  trodden  down 
is  trash,  and  nobody  will  care  for  them,  and  death  will  be  the  save 
ill  and  the  cover-all,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

When,  therefore,  Christ  came  to  teach  that  the  poor  were  im- 
nortal ;  that  the  poorest  and  meanest  had  a  chance  for  life  beyond 
,hia  world,  he  raised  men  to  a  dignity  and  importance  which  had 
lot  before  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  them. 

What  seeds  do  in  this  world,  depends  upon  what  their  summer 
a,  and  whether  they  have  power  to  go  through  the  winter,  and  grow 
igain.  Some  things — deciduous  plants— can  grow  but  for  one  sum- 
mer.    Other  things — such  as  the  hollyhock — grow  for  two  summers, 
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and  beoome  larger  and  more  stately.  Bat  those  things  which  have 
a  permanent  value — trees,  such  as  the  oentury-defying  oak,  out  of 
which  we  construct  our  dwellings,  out  of  which  our  uien-otarar  an 
built,  and  which  have  enduring  strength — grow  on,  seasou  after  Ma- 
son, and  through  successive  cycles. 

Now,  if  man  perishes,  he  is  as  the  grass  indeed ;  but  if  he  lives 
hereafter,  beyond  this  world,  who  shall  measure  what  he  shall  be? 
If  here  you  take  a  poor,  obscure  man,  ignorant,  and  full  of  prej- 
udices and  superstition— a  barbarian,  a  miserable  slave— and  meas- 
ure him,  what  is  he  to  society  ?  Almost  a  wart,  and  nothing  etoe. 
What  is  he  worth  to  civilisation  ?  He  is  scarcely  a  filling-up  in  life. 
What  is  he  worth  ?  Just  about  as  much  as  his  hoe  is.  His  value 
is  measured  by  his  power  to  create;  by  the  skill  that  is  in  his  hand. 
What  sign  is  there  of  an  ideal  of  beauty  in  his  soul  ?  What  in- 
signia are  there  which  mark  him  as  superior  to  the  lower  animals? 
What  can  he  do,  poor,  ignorant,  untaught,  and  undeveloped  as  he  is? 

But  ah!  if  that  soul  is  going  to  have  a  chance  to  unfold;  % 
being  temporarily  planted  here,  it  is  to  be  transferred  to  a  regkm 
where  it  will  have  a  chance  to  develop  the  immortal  that  is  in  ft; 
if  by  and  by  it  shall  be  transplanted  to  a  better  dime  and  a  fairer 
soil,  where  it  shall  have  a  nobler  opportunity  for  growth,  who  can 
tell  into  what  magnificent  proportions  that  earth-neglected  tat 
heaven-protected  spirit  shall  spring  ?  Who  can  estimate  the  value 
of  that  nature  which  is  to  go  on  unfolding  forever  and  forever?  ft 
is  out  of  the  infinite  possibilities  of  this  future  immortality  which 
promises  all  things  and  projects  ail  things  for  the  least  and  the  poor- 
est, tli at  men  draw  installments  of  honor  and  dignity  here. 

See  the  mother  sitting  by  the  cradle,  and  singing  to  the  child. 
He  is  her  hero.  Forelooking,  she  sees  him  as  a  boy  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  sprightly  and  comely  and  beautiful  She  sees  him  as 
a  youth,  gay  and  fair,  blossoming  and  breaking  out  into  life.  She 
sees  him  issuing  into  young  manhood.  She  foresees  the  time  when 
his  stalwart  form  shall  support  her  in  the  feebleness  01  age,  and  as 
she  approaches  the  grave.  She  sees  him,  also,  in  mature  manhood, 
and  in  his  declining  years.     He  is  her  hope  and  pride. 

In  the  midst  of  her  reveries  the  child  wakes  up  -t  and  it  cries,  as 
an  animal  would  cry.  It  is  helplessness  itself!  It  does  not  even 
know  its  mother.  It  cannot  lift  its  hands  intelligently  to  its  face, 
There  is  nothing  of  it.  It  is  a  little  mass  of  jelly  and  bone.  Is 
there  anything  so  insignificant  as  n  new-born  babe?  And  yet, does 
not  the  mother  see  all  itb  manhood  ?  Is  there  not  u*er  that  cradle 
a  glory  that  is  borrowed  "xoui  the  possibilities  <i  coming  years? 
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And  is  not  the  mother  right  ?  He  is  a  hero.  She  has  the  faith  to 
discern  the  future  of  his  life. 

And  oh,  what  grandeur  there  is  in  men,  to  one  who  has  faith  to 
believe  that  they  shall  never  die  I  A  man  may  be  poor  for  society, 
poor  for  the  household,  and  poorest  of  all  for  himself  in  this  life — for 
if  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope,  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable. 
But  oh,  to  have  light  and  immortality  brought  to  light  as  a  measure 
by  which  to  judge  of  men ;  to  have  diffused  a  knowledge  of  the 
nrorld  beyond ;  to  have  opened  the  crystal  door  of  the  future ;  to 
have  let  in  a  light  which  should  change  all  the  aspects  of  things, 
ind  reveal  the  glories  of  the  world  to  come — this  is  not  a  small 
thing.  And  you  shall  find  that  where  there  is  most  intelligent  and 
righteous  and  permanent  liberty,  it  is  the  result  of  the  inspiration 
>f  those  views  of  immortality  which  came  from  Christ  Jesus,  which 
lave  blest  mankind  through  ages,  and  which  will  go  on  blessing 
;hem  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  intensity  of  the  divine  desire  for  the  emergence  of  men 
rom  the  lower  states  in  which  they  are  born  in  this  world  into 
ligher  spiritual  conditions,  is  prominently  developed  in  the  Gospel 
>f  Christ.  All  through  the  teaching  of  the  Saviour  I  discern  syin- 
>athy  for  men,  not  exactly  because  they  are  sinful,  but  because 
hey  are  crude,  undeveloped,  ignorant,  untaught;  because  they 
ire  sufferers,  and  are  destined  to  greater  suffering  if  they  could  not 
>e  rescued.  I  perceive  in  the  teaching  and  character  and  earthly 
ife  of  Christ,  that  his  soul  was  attempting  to  draw  men  up  from  the 
>eggarly  bondage  of  their  fleshly  condition  into  the  freedom  and  to 
he  glory  of  a  truly  spiritual  life.  It  was  as  if  they  were  animals  in 
vhom  manhood  had  begun  to  be  developed.  It  was  as  if  the  heart 
>f  God  was  pouring  down  light  and  warmth  upon  them.  As  the 
ran  shines  on  homely  roots,  so  God  shone  on  men.  And  then  came 
he  development  of  the  Spirit,  to  the  divine  nature  that  was  in  them. 

This  was  not  altogether  new.  There  had  been  schemes  of  some- 
hing  like  this  in  other  faiths  and  religions — for  there  are  some  ele- 
aents  of  truth  in  all  forms  of  belief;  but  nowhere  else  had  there 
)een  such  an  emphasis  given  to  this.  Nowhere  else  was  there  ever 
i  heart  that  beat  so  intelligently  and  so  effectually  as  the  heart  of 
Thrist  standing  in  the  place  of  God  to  men,  and  bearing  witness  to 
he  divine  desire  that  men  should  be  inspired,  lifted  up,  redeemed, 
nfranchised,  ennobled,  and  made  sons  of  God.  What  a  view  of 
Jod  does  this  render  lousl  What  a  view  must  it  have  rendered 
o  those  who  weu  accustomed  to  look  at  him  with  the  eyes  of  an- 
iquity  !  Listen  to  the  description  of  God  which  is  given  in  the  next 
hapter  * 
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"  D  sptieih  thou  the  riohe*  of  hit  goodness  and  foftMSimnea  and  lo*f» 
■•iffurlng;  tot  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God  laadath  thee  to  noaat- 
anoe  ?" 

How  sublime  a  view  was  tbis  of  the  moral  development  of  the 

world,  and  of  a  God  that  nurses  the  world  with  love  t  The  magi* 
terial  and  despotic  view  of  God  is  one  side.  Bat  there  is  another 
side.  There  had  been  a  presentation  of  God  as  wise  and  just,  ad- 
dressed to  the  forceful  nature  of  men ;  but  the  view  of  a  God  of  in- 
finite love,  guided  by  his  wisdom,  opening  for  the  whole  race  a  door  of 
escape  from  the  physical  reality  into  the  region  of  spirituality— this 
certainly  was  a  new  presentation  of  the  great  central  force  of  the  uni- 
verse, not  as  a  blind  fate,  not  as  a  crushing  destroyer,  not  as  a 
subtle  Machiavelian  God,  issuing  his  decrees,  but  as  a  Mother-God, 
a  Father-God,  a  Brother-God,  a  nourishing  God,  that  brings  up  his 
creatures  in  love. 

This  was  the  presentation  of  God  which  the  Gospel  contained; 
and  the  test  of  his  love  to  men  was,  not  that  he  never  caused  them 
pain.  Suffering  is  often  a  test  of  love.  Our  love  to  others  is  not 
measured  by  how  glad  it  makes  them  feeL  It  is  not  bursts,  im- ' 
petuosities  of  feeling,  but  its  continuity,  the  length  of  time  thit  it 
will  continue  to  exist  when  once  it  is  set  in  operation,  that  tests  its 
value.  Earthly  feelings  are  like  rockets  that  go  blazing  into  the  sky, 
but  very  soon  fall,  drawn  by  fatal  attraction,  to  the  earth;  and  how 
long  before  it  is  extinguished,  how  long  it  will  bear  pressure,  how 
long  it  will  endure  suffering,  how  disinterested  it  is,  how  much  it 
will  give — that  is  the  test  of  human  love  ;  and  human  love  is  lound 
to  be  very  imperfect  when  measured  by  that  test. 

But  was  there  ever  love  like  that  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus?  Was 
there  ever  anything  which  so  filled  the  measure  of  disinterested  love 
as  that  of  Christ  Jesus  for  his  enemies  ?  Was  there  ever  a  more 
sublime  exhibition  of  love  than  that  which  he  manifested  when, 
lKinging  upon  the  cross,  he  prayed  for  his  crucifiers,  saying,  "Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do"  ? 

The  personality  of  God ;  the  sympathy  of  God  for  mankind ;  the 
reduction  of  God  to  those  conditions  of  humanity  in  which  we  can 
interpret  the  divine  nature,  and  understand  that  divinity  consists, 
not  in  magnitude,  not  in  power,  not  in  force,  but  in  disposition,  and 
that  love  is  the  center  of  that  disposition — this  is  transcendent.  It 
is  the  secret  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  universe  is  now  revealed  to  be  a  household.  We  know  what 
a  household  is ;  but  when  we  say  the  universe  is  a  household,  we  do 
not  mean  that  it  is  such  a  one  a&>  ours  is.  Yet  to  us  there  is  no 
place  so  sweet  as  home.  There  i&  nothing  that  touches  so  many 
hearts,  and  touches  them  so  sweetly,  as  the  thought  of  home— a 
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thought  that  is  selected  as  the  symbol  or  sign  of  the  divine  purpose 
in  regard  to  the  race.  And  the  universe  being  a  household,  we  are 
taught  to  draw  near  to  Jesus  in  all  the  universe,  and  say,  "  Our 
Father."  When  I  do  this,  I  am  knocking  at  the  door  of  my  Father's 
house.  And  when  I  have  found  Christ  I  have  found  him  who  is 
my  Father. 

How  different  is  this  view  from  the  ancient  conception,  or  from 
that  modern  conception  which  men  are  so  desperately  disposed  to 
rush  into !    What  can  be  more  comforting  than  the  thought  that  all 
mankind  are  a  family,  and  that  God  is  large  enough  and  wise  enough 
to  govern  by  his  personality  ?  Men  are  not,  and  therefore  they  have 
a  clumsy  machinery  of  laws.     No  magistrate  can  govern  by  his  per- 
sonality.    No  man  can  be  trusted  to  do  it.     Men's  nobler  impulses 
are  so  blended  with  their  lower  passions  that  their  judgment  is  not 
a  safe  guide ;  and  so,  not  because  it  is  the  best  thing,  but  because  it 
is  the  best  thing  that  we  in  our  imperfect  condition  can  attain  to, 
vo  resort  to  constitutions  and  laws.     Constitutions  and  laws  are 
means  which  are  employed  for  bolstering  the  weakness  of  the  men 
that  stand  behind  them  to  administer  them.     But  (Sod  stands  above 
all  these  things.     He  governs,  not  by  laws  nor  by  constitutions,  but 
by  his  mind  and  heart,  saying,  "I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will 
have  mercy.     I  am  not  tied.     I  stand  in  my  own  personality.     I  am 
free  to  feel  sympathy  and  affection  whenever  and  wherever  I  will." 
God  is  perfectly  wise  and  just,  and  true  and  unerring,  and  therefore 
he  can  act  without  restraint.     The  conception  revealrd  in  Christ,  of 
the  Etemal  Father,  of  the  governing  God,  is  that  he  is  one  who 
stands  in  the  plenitude  of  his  being,  administering  in  heaven  and 
earth  by  the  power  of  his  own  regnant  heart,  and  not  from  the  blind 
impulse  of  law  ;  from  the  liberty  that  inheres  in  his  own  nature,  and 
not  from  any  coercion  outside  of  himself,     How  grand  is  the  con- 
ception of  such  a  God,  with  such  a  power  and  such  a  purpose,  ad- 
ministering throughout  the  universe! 

But  there  is  no  attribute  of  God  so  wonderful  as  his  patience. 
There  is  nothing  so  marvelous  in  the  divine  nature  as  God's  lonir- 
suffering.  We  cannot  bear  to  contemplate  the  atrocious  wickedness 
which  we  see  around  about  us.  We  are  repelled  in  a  moment  from 
things  which  seem  to  us  so  flagitious.  Oh,  what  a  smoke  has  gone 
up  from  the  corruptions  of  this  world!  What  hideous  cruelties 
there  have  been !  What  wrestlings  of  animal  with  animal !  What 
rage  and  fury!  What  lust  and  crime!  But  God  has  patiently 
borne  it  all.  And  he  has  waited,  and  still  waits,  for  the  develop- 
ment and  purification  of  the  race.     The  ages  have  rolled  by,  and 
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thus  far  the  earth  has  borne  little  fruit ;  bat  it  is  like  an  orchari 
filled  with  trees  that  shall  bear  abundant  and  glorious  fruit  in  th* 
ages  that  are  to  come ;  and  God  has  waited,  and  is  waiting,  and  will 
wait  to  the  end.  Ood  is  glorious  as  a  God  of  love  and  mercy;  but 
he  is  more  glorious  as  a  God  of  infinite  long-suifering  and  patience. 

When  we  come  to  have  these  thoughts  of  the  divine  nature 
brought  out,  we  see  that  there  was  good  reason  why  the  apostle 
should  say,  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  such  a  God  nor  of  such  a  Gospel 
That  is  the  message  which  I  dare  to  stand  before  any  heathen  temple 
and  proclaim." 

To  be  sure,  heathenism  had  a  great  advantage  over  the  Gospel 
All  that  art  could  do  had  been  done  to  redeem  heathenism  from 
vulgarity,  and  cover  up  its  deformities,  and  make  it  beautiful  to  the 
eye ;  and  Paul  had  only  this  spiritual  or  ideal  conception  of  God  to 
present.  But  where  it  found  a  lodgment  it  led  to  most  astonishing 
results.  Where  it  was  preached  to  the  poor  and  needy,  it  inspired 
them  with  great  hope  and  confidence.  Where  it  was  brought  home 
to  the  guilty,  it  awakened  in  them  such  a  sense  of  their  guilt  and 
of  God's  grace  in  their  forgiveness,  that  they  were  inspired  with 
purposes  to  live  holy  lives,  and  began  to  live  such  Uvea  And  in 
the  midst  of  those  lives  more  and  more  of  the  light  of  truth  dawned 
upon  them. 

There  is  no  description  that  can  fitly  represent  the  sensations  of 
the  men  to  whom  the  Gospel  came.  All  they  could  say  was,  "I 
was  dead,  but  am  alive ;  I  was  lost,  but  am  found ;  I  was  in  prison, 
but  am  released.  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am.  He  is  my 
Friend,  my  Lover,  my  Saviour,  my  Father."  Their  souls  were  so 
awakened,  their  manhood  was  developed  to  such  proportions,  they 
manifested  such  hidden  power,  they  had  such  faith  and  courage,  and 
their  experience  was  such,  that  they  were  transformed. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  blessed  truth,  the  household  was  rev- 
olutionized, and  Christianity  gradually  established  itself  in  the  earth. 
It  never  established  itself  by  symbols  and  rituals  of  worship.  These 
came  after  its  decadence  began.  The.  beginnings  of  Christianity 
had  for  their  foundation  the  power  of  Christ  brought  into  the 
individual  soul.  "When  once  men  had  been  convicted  of  their  sins, 
and  Christ  had  "been  presented  to  them  as  their  Saviour,  and  they 
apprehended  him,  and  his  Spirit  had  entered  into  them,  they  became 
so  sweet,  there  was  such  nobleness  in  their  disposition  and  purpose, 
that  they  were  capable  both  of  forbearance  and  achievement  They 
had  those  qualities  of  manhood  which  were  exceedingly  rare,  and 
which  were  never  inspired  by  the  cunning  philosophy  of  the  stoics. 
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Men  of  no  learning,  no  culture,  were  found  springing  up  into  mora] 
sublimity.  There  grew  up  in  every  city  bodies  of  men  on  whom  the 
Spirit  of  God  had  descended,  and  who  exhibited  all  those  traits 
which  it  is  the  nature  and  design  of  Christianity  to  develop.  There 
is  abundant  testimony  of  the  triumph  of  noble  qualities,  in  the  lives 
of  the  early  Christians.  No  man  can  read  the  Epistles  of  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  and  not  see  that  the  power  which  he  exerted  was  that  of 
regenerated  character,  a  spiritualized  disposition,*and  a  new  manhood 
in  Christ  Jesus.  It  is  that  power  which  comes  when  God's  influence 
is  felt  in  the  human  soul  Then  manhood  takes  unexpected  devel- 
opment. Then  come,  with  grand  disclosure,  those  tilings  which  men 
vainly  seek  for  in  other  ways.  They  blossom  profusely,  and  reap- 
pear as  fast  as  plucked.  And  so  it  was  this  spectacle  of  what  the 
Gospel  does  to  the  heart  of  man  that  filled  the  Apostle  with  joy  and 
confidence. 

No  man  has  ever  .preached  the  Gospel  who  has  not  felt  that  so 
long  as  he  looked  at  it  as  a  mere  speculation  it  was  full  of  loop-holes ; 
that  there  were  many  things  in  it  which  seemed  contradictory  and 
inexplicable.  If  I  had  reliance  only  upon  pure  intellection,  I  should 
be  as  a  reed  shaken  in  the  wind.  But  I  never  try  to  put  myself  in 
the  attitude  of  God  toward  a  human  being,  I  never  have  my  heart 
alive  with  glowing  sympathy  toward  a  fellow-creature,  I  never  feel 
my  soul  moved  with  an  earnest  desire  to  benefit  another,  that  I  have 
not  an  intuition,  a  certainty,  of  the  existence  of  God  and  of  his 
Fatherhood,  which  cannot  come  through  any  process  of  the  intellect. 
God  discloses  himself,  not  through  the  intellect,  but  through  the 
heart ;  he  is  revealed  to  us  through  our  own  likeness  to  him.  And  it 
is  by  this  revelation  that  we  are  able  to  make  known  the  lost  con- 
dition of  men,  and  the  undeveloped  power  in  them  of  recuperation- 
that  we  are  all  able  to  stand  before  men  and  say,  "  The  law  is  that 
he  that  sinneth  shall  suffer  in  proportion  to  the  sin,  or  shall  die ;  that 
if  the  sin  passes  a  given  line,  or  goes  beyond  a  certain  magnitude, 
there  is  no  drawing  back,  and  no  medicine  or  surgeon  that  can  keep 
the  sinner  from  suffering  the  penalty."  But  I  stand  and  look  that 
economy  in  the  face,  and  say,  in  respect  to  all  mental  and  moral 
transgression,  that  while  it  is  true  that  the  soul  that  persistently  sins 
shall  die,  while  there  is  a  law  that  rolls  men  on  and  down  to  destruc- 
tion if  they  do  not  turn  back,  yet  the  soul  that  sins  may  live.  The 
Lord  God  hath  declared  it.  And  while  material  nature  stands  say- 
ing, "  Yr-i  shall  suffer  the  consequences  of  your  transgression,"  the 
heart  of  God  stands  and  says,  "  I  would  not  have  you  die.  Whv 
will  you  die?  In  me  is  your  help  and  your  life."  The  higher  nature, 
the  truest  part  of  nature,  the  subtle,  ineffable  blossom  of  nature,  is 
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that  which  the  soul  knows  about,  and  the  body  docs  not.  A  wit, 
chemistry  !  What  do  you  know  about  nature  ?  You  take  the.  i 
and  an&ly  that ;  but  you  know  nothing  of  what  the  shuck  a- 
Ton  hare  examined  tlio  dirt  out  of  which  the  plant  grows;  hut  yon 
are  ignomm  of  the  blossom  in  the  topmost  bough.  This  is  made 
known  only  through  a  knowledge  of  God  iii  Christ  Jesus.  It  is  i 
troth  of  tin'  Gospel  that  that*  in  remedy  for  nin,  and  salvation  for 
the  sinner ;  that  as  soon  as  we  are.  touched  by  the  Divine  Sj.irii,  no 
hare  powi<r  to  rise  superior  to  transgression ;  thai  then  all  the  past 
is  changed,  and  all  the  1'iilure  is  guaranteed.  And  when  1  make 
known  this  Gospel,  if  I  am  ever  ashamed,  it  is  of  the  intellectual 
proposition*  in  which  men  try  to  clothe  these  high  spiritual 
truth*.  .If  I  am  ever  shaken  in  my  faith,  it  is  on  the  side  ol  ad* 
jihrtlca  Mid  philosophy.  1  am  never  ashamed  nor  faithless  wliea 
I  make  a  practical  one  of  the  truth  as  it  is  revealed  in  Christ,  I 
never  undertook  to  comfort  one  that  ml  in  iliiif miaji _  1  never  ai- 
tempted  t*>  encourage  one  that  wanted  to  do  well,  and  did  not  knuw 
how;  X  never  tried  to  act  toward  men  as  God  acts  toward  tln*tu, 
that  X  had  a  doubt,  and  that  I  did  not  feei  and  know  that  I  nd 
■touched  the  marrow  of  the  Gospel  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed 
and  trusted.  I  know  that  the  truth  of  God  is  a  truth  of  love,  »f 
mercy,  of  recuperation,  of  a  new  Ufa,  of  a  life  kindled  in  the  MkJ. 
The  marriage  of  the  soul  to  Christ-  -that  is  the  disclosure  el  the  6» 
pel.  And  this  blessed  Gospel  Paul  was  not  ashamed  of.  Certainly, 
we  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  of  it  if  he  was  not.  On  the  contrary, 
every  one  of  us  ought  to  be  grateful  for  it. 

It  was  winter.  My  honeysuckle  had  lost  all  its  leaves.  It  was 
barren  and  odorless.  But  there  came  from  the  far  south  the  warm 
and  reviving  sun,  and  called  and  called  to  the  honeysuckle,  soil 
awaked  its  life.  And  it  began  to  hold  out  its  hands  to  the  sun.  And 
no  sooner  did  the  renewed  sap  begin  to  flow  through  its  vines,  than 
they  began  to  exhale  fragrance  and  thanksgiving  to  the  sun  that 
brought  out  their  blossoms. 

And  shall  you,  planted  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  have  the  blessed 
hope  and  sweet  conviction  that  you  are  disenthralled  from  a  thou- 
sand dangers,  and  hear  your  Heavenly  Father's  voice  calling  you  by 
precious  names  of  love  and  honor,  without  expressing  as  much  grat- 
itude as  the  vines  that  never  forget  to  blossom  in  beauty  and  give 
thanks  in  fragrance?  Shall  God  do  for  you  what  he  has  been  doins, 
and  have  no  requital  ?  Shall  you  enjoy  the  bounty  and  experience, 
the  benefit  of  God's  love,  and  then  hide  your  light  under  a  busbel 
and  not  let  brother  or  sister  know  that  yon  are  in  Christ?  That 
name  should  be  to  you  as  the  sound  of  music.     Sing  it.    Speak  it 
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Proclaim  it.  Lift  up  your  voice  as  a  trumpet,  and  let  men  know  in 
whom  you  hope,  and  why  you  believe  you  shall  triumph  over  death, 
and  fly  above  the  world,  and  never  touch  its  smoke,  until  you  land 
in  the  realm  of  glory. 

Many  of  you  can  testify  that  this  power  is  not  wanting  yet.  You 
are  yourselves  witnesses  of  the  living  power  of  God  in  Christ.  And 
so  long  as  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  shall  make  men  over 
again,  and  reform  society, and  heal  its  wounds,  and  cleanse  its  sores;  /'  ' 

so  long  as  it  shall  be  able  to  set  men  free  from  temptations  and  en- 
able them  to  cultivate  sweet  affections  and  glorious  sentiments — so 
long  none  of  us  need  be  ashamed  of  it. 

Therefore  teach  the  Gospel.  Make  it  known  to  your  children. 
Let  it  be  the  lullaby  from  which  the  child  learns  tidings  of  God  and 
>f  Christ.  Let  it  be  your  theme  in  the  household.  Blend  the  love 
>f  the  Father  in  heaven  with  the  love  of  the  father  upon  earth.  As 
;he  child  learns  early  to  love  his  earthly  parents,  let  there  be  an  ex- 
,ension  of  his  love,  so  that  it  shall  love  the  Lord  who  gave  himself 
for  even  the  least  of  the  little  ones,  to  redeem  him  from  sin,  and  to 
nake  him  glorious  as  a  king  in  the  presence  of  God.  :    |,' 

By  this  grace  and  by  this  glorious  love  shed  abroad  in  our  V 

learts,  transforming  us,  may  we  all,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  \ 

*)  year,  be  grandly  proud  and  triumphant,  and  not  ashamed  of  this  J* 

Gospel,  until  we  stand  among  the  shouting  heavenly  throng,  more 
snthusiastio  than  ever  in  our  rejoicings,  in  view  of  the  salvation 
rrought  by  Jesus  Christ.  And  in  our  joy,  let  us  cast  our  crowns  at 
lis  feet,  saying,  "  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name,  be 
he  praise  forever  and  forever." 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  thank  thee,  our  Father,  for  the  revelation  of  thyself  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  We  blew  thee  that  the  knowledge  of  salvation  through  hi* 
grace  has  been  brought  to  us,  and  that  so  many  of  us  have  been  inclined  to 
accept  mercy  at  his  hand.  We  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  kindled  in  us  hope, 
and  joy,  and  peace  in  twlieviug.  We  thank  thee  that  although  we  hare  not 
plucked  the  fruits  that  grow  by  the  side  of  the  river  of  life,  yet  we  have  had 
great  joy  and  great  delight  even  in  anticipation,  more  than  springs  from  the 
realization  of  earthly  joy.  We  thank  thee  that  all  the  light  and  air  of  the 
future  frills*  upou  our  path,  and  that,  though  for  a  time  it  may  be  hid,  the 
light  comes  again,  and  the  darkness  no  longer  rests  upon  us  as  it  did,  because 
thou  hast  spoken  peace  to  our  souls.  Thou  hast  taught  us  that  we  are  thine. 
Thou  hast  entered  in  to  dwell  with  us.  Thou  hast  been  our  blessed  guest 
Thou  hast  brought,  universally,  blessings  upou  us,  and  we  are  rich,  since  thou 
hast  been  with  us.  Thou  hast  called  us  by  name.  Thou  hast  known  us  utter- 
ly. We  are  reconciled  to  thee.  Between  thee  and  us  there  is  no  more  fear. 
Would  that  there  were  no  more  disobedience  and  no  more  unbelief  or  doubt 
Would  that  we  could  always  abide  as  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain,* and  be- 
hold thee  in  thy  glory,  and  rejoice  in  the  testimonies  of  thy  divinity.  And 
yet,  even  when  our  mind  is  clouded,  and  doubts  come,  though  for  the  time  it 
is  not  joyous,  but  grievous,  yet  afterward  it  worketh  in  us  the  peaceable  fruit 
of  righteousness.  We  rejoice  that  thou  dost  try  us,  and  that  our  faith  is  put 
to  proof,  and  that  we  must  needs  endure  by  patience,  and  by  the  sense  of  the 
invisible,  and  by  faith  in  God,  and  not  by  what  we  can  understand  of  God's 
providence.  We  desire  to  commit  ourselves  to  thy  guidance.  What  is  there 
that  we  would  withhold  from  thee  ?  What  treasure,  what  favorite  plan,  what 
friendship,  what  hope  or  joy  in  life,  is  not  better  for  the  shining  of  thy  face 
upon  it  ?  We  rejoice,  O  Lord,  that  we  may  commit  all  we  have  to  thy  power 
and  wisdom,  and  that  thou  wilt  overrule  everything  so  that  it  shall  work  for 
irood  to  us.  FiVen  so,  blessed  Saviour.  Take  what  thou  wilt  away.  Piitwhat 
thou  wilt  upon  us.  Grant  thyself,  grant  peace  with  thee,  grant  thy  cleansing 
hope  and  thine  enlightening  faith,  and  it  matters  not  what  else  our  experi- 
ence is  below. 

And  now  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  teach  us  to  win  others,  and 
that  we  may  be  able  to  give  unto  all  whom  we  love,  and  all  who  are  yet  in  the 
darkness  of  unbelief,  that  power  by  which  we  were  made  willing. 

We  pray  that  thy  work  may  be  revived  in  the  hearts  of  thy  people,  and 
that  it  may  be  planted  in  many  hearts  where  now  is  a  wilderness. 

O  Lord,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  glorify  thy>elf  in  thy  triumphs  over  thine 
adversaries.  Redeem  souls  from  selfishness.  Redeem  those  who  are  now  re- 
sisting thee  and  thy  laws.  Grant  that  they  may  be  made  of  a  better  mind. 
May  they  return  with  repentance,  and  find  in  sorrow  joys  unspeakable  and 
full  of  glory.  We  pray  for  thy  churches,  and  for  those  that  minister  thy 
truth.  In  thee  may  their  strength  be  from  day  to  day.  Augment  their  skill 
and  power  in  the  proclamation  of  the  truth.  May  they  see  that  their  labor  is 
not  in  vain.  May  the  seed  they  sow  spring  up  and  bring  forth  a  hundred 
fold. 

We  pray  for  thy  cause  in  every  form  We  pray  that  wars  may  cease ;  that 
all  the  contentions  of  selfishness  and  ambition  may  cease;  that  men  may  no 
longer  live  by  their  worst  side.  Teach  men  to  live,  we  beseech  of  thee,  by 
that  which  allies  them  to  God  and  to  immortality.  May  ignorance  be  done 
away,  and  justice,  and  moderation  of  desire,  and  purity,  and  love  prevail 
among  this  people,  and  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  And  make  haste,  we 
beseech  of  thee,  to  grant  the  fulfillment  of  those  promises  which  respect  the 
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glory  of  the  good  In  the  last  days  of  the  earth.    Let  thy  kingdom  oome,  and 
thy  will  he  done,  on  earth-as  it  is  in  heaven. 
And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.   Amen. 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Grant,  our  Father,  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  the  word  of  truth  which  has 
been  spoken.  Draw  us  by  the  sweetness  of  love  into  more  intimate  relations 
to  thee.  Give  us  not  only  the  knowledge  of  outward  things,  but  the  better 
knowledge  of  things  that  oome  by  the  inward  sense.  Teach  not  only  our  un- 
derstanding, but  our  moral  sense.  Interpret  to  us,  by  our  daily  experience, 
more  and  more  of  the  mystery  of  God.  Enter  in,  according  to  thy  promise, 
not  simply  to  sup  with  us,  but  to  dwell  and  abide  with  us.  And  may  we  be 
so  transformed  that  all  our  life  shall  be  as  the  life  of  Christ,  so  that  we  may 
be  said  to  be  one  with  him.  And  grant  that  we  may  never  be  unwilling  to 
speak  for  Christ.  May  we  never  shrink  from  his  cross  and  shame.  May  we 
interest  ourselves  in  every  cause  that  is  of  God,  and  that  represents  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  purity  of  God,  and  the  justice  of  God,  and  the  truth  of  God. 
So  may  we  be  thy  faithful  children  indeed.  And  then  bring  us  home.  And 
may  we  be  glad  to  find  that  we  are  already  known  in  heaven,  our  names  writ- 
ten in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life.  And  from  golden  gates  may  there  stream  a 
multitude  which  shall  lift  up  a  song  of  gladness  and  rejoicing,  and  give  us  an 
exceeding  and  abundant  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  thy  glory.  And  to  the 
Father,  the  Son.  and  the  Spirit  shall  be  praises  evermore    Amm. 


THE  LORD'S  PRAYER. 


I  propose  this  evening  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  Lord's 
.yer.  You  will  find  it  recorded  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Matthew, 
.  the  ninth  verse,  and  onward  ;  and  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
ce,  beginning  with  the  first  verse.  They  only,  of  the  four  E van- 
fits,  make  mention  of  this  prayer.  And  there  is  some  difference 
ween  the  account  given  of  it  by  Luke,  and  that  given  of  it  by 
tthew. 

We  find  it  embodied  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  with  the  Sermon 
:he  Mount,  having  its  organic  relations  to  that  memorable  dis- 
rse,  and  seeming  to  spring  necessarily  out  of  the  circumstances 
er  which  the  Sermon  took  place.  Any  one  who  reads  the  Sermon 
he  Mount  will  find  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  occupies  just  the  place 

was  needed  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  discourse.     And 
Luke  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  were  delivered  on  another  occasion. 

has  given  rise  to  the  impression  that,  perhaps,  it  was  delivered 

e.     And  yet,  if  it  was  delivered  twice,  it  is  very  singular  that 

k,  the  most  accurate,  perhaps,  of  the  four  Evangelists,  and  John, 

Host  devout,  should  both  of  them  have  omitted  it.     The  words 

uke  are, 

-nd  it  came  to  pass,  that,  as  he  was  praying  in  a  certain  place,  when  he 
cl,  one  of  his  disoiples  said  unto  him,  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  as  John 
taught  his  disoiples.  And  he  said  unto  them,  When  ye  pray,  say,  Our 
Br  which  art  in  heaven.  Hallowed  by  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come, 
will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  in  earth.  Give  us  day  by  day  our  daily 
1.  And  forgive  us  our  sins ;  for  we  also  forgive  every  one  that  is 
>ted  to  us.   And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil." 

ti  Matthew's  version,  you  will  find  that  there  is  the  Doxology 
nded.  It  is  the  familiar  Jewish  Doxology : 
For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever.*' 
This  is  unquestionably  a  later  edition.  The  familiar  and  ordinary 
sh  Doxology  was  added  to  the  text,  and  the  earliest  editions 
ted  it.  The  best  scholars  now  agree,  therefore,  that  the  form  in 
:hew  is  purer  than  the  form  in  Luke.  That  is  to  say,  that  it  is 
r,  since   it   contains   this   addition,  which   the   form  in   Luko 

not. 

f  ou  will  perceive  that  Luke's  account  of  this  prayer  is  not  incon- 
nt  with  its  being  a  part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Jesus  was 

itdat  Evening,  Feb.  25,  187L  Lesson  :  1  Pet.  n.  9-35.  Hymns  (Plymouth 
'Hon)  :  Noe.  1335,  816,  715. 
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returning  from  one  of  those  Galilean  circuits  of  which  he  made  so 
many  ;  and  coming  in  sight  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  he  stopped  to  feed 
the  vast  multitude  which  had  followed  him,  or  come  forth  to  meet 
Inn.  It  is  recorded  that  he  withdrew  from  them,  and  went  up  into 
the  mountains,  and  spent  the  night  in  prayer.  He  came  down  from 
the  mountain  in  the  morning,  apparently,  and  met  his  disciples— his 
nearest,  chosen  disciples — had  some  converse  with  them,  and  then 
went  down  to  the  multitude.  It  is  probable  that  he  began  his  dis* 
course  there.  But  such  was  the  throng,  that  he  retired  still  further 
up  ;  and  there  he  delivered  the  discourse. 

This  reconciles  the  two  statements — one  of  which  says  that  he 
delivered  this  sermon  on  a  plain  (apparently  an  immense  level 
plain)  ;  and  the  other  of  which  declares  that  he  delivered  it  upon  t 
mountain  (for  that  term  mountain  was  used  to  signify  an  upland, 
and  not  what  we  mean  when  we  use  it) 

It  seems  that  our  Master,  after  spending  the  whole  night  in 
prayer,  ascended,  and  began  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  And  when 
you  read  that  Jesus  taught  men  to  pray  in  the  midst  of  this  sermon, 
you  must  not  allow  yourself  to  be  misled  by  the  term  sermon  Ton 
must  not  think  of  a  church,  of  a  minister,  of  a  text,  and  of  a  regular 
discourse  such  as  you  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  tins  word. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  no  such  thing.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  it  was  delivered  in  the  most  familiar  way,  and  that  he 
was  sometimes  standing  and  sometimes  sitting — for  both  terms  are 
employed  to  designate  the  method.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  interlocutory — that  he  discussed  a  certain  point,  and  then  re- 
ceived questions  upon  it  which  he  answered*  Although  none  of 
these  questions  are  reported,  the  discourse  itself  bears  marks,  if  I 
may  so  say,  which  indicate  them.  Topics  are  introduced  and  ter- 
minated in  a  way  which  shows  that  there  were  some  sort  of  intervals. 
Though  they  are  not  locked  one  into  another,  there  were  stops,  evi- 
dently ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  interrogated  in  the 
midst  of  his  discourses,  and  that  after  he  had  replied  he  went  on.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  thus  he  went  from  point  to 
point.     It  is  recorded  that  one  said  to  him, 

44  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  as  John  taught  his  disciple*,* 
and  we  mr.y  believe  that  this  took  place  during  the  progress  of  the 

•Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

We  are  not,  then,  necessarily  driven  to  the  supposition  that  this 
prayer  was  twice  delivered — once  during  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  once  when  he  was  asked  to  teach  his  disciples  how  to  pray, 
as  John  taught  his.  This  latter  account  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  former ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  circumstance  recorded 
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Luke  took  place  when  he  was  delivering  the  Sermon  on  the 
unt. 

Another  question  of  some  interest  arises — namely,  Was  this 
d's  Prayer  original  with  our  Master,  or  was  it  but  a  collection 
the  best  Rabbinic  prayers,  or  the  best  prayers  of  the  Jewish 
pie  aforetime  ?  This  question  is  important  only  because  the  most 
lern  spirit  puts  undue  emphasis  upon  originality.  It  is  the  things 
ch  are  original  that  call  forth  our  highest  approbation.  Ah, 
it  an  original  sermon !  What  an  original  letter !  What  an 
^inal  book  !  Where  one  has  been  wearied  by  repetition,  an 
jinal  thing  is  very  refreshing.  But  we  are  in  danger  of  over- 
mating  originality,  and  making  mere  freshness  or  first  delivery 
e  important  than  the  intrinsic  quality  of  the  thing  delivered. 
This  leads  us  to  state  that  probably  almost  every  petition  in  the 
d's  Prayer,  although  not  to  be  found  in  precise  terms,  might 
e  been  found  in  sentiment  among  the  best  Jewish  writings  during 
preceding,  his  day.  I  do  not  affirm  that  they  were  found  ;  I 
ely  say  that  so  far  as  the  value  of  the  Prayer  is  concerned,  and 
ar  as  the  honor  of  the  Saviour  is  concerned,  I  would  just  as  lief 
lot  that  you  would  find  every  one  of  them  in  the  Old  Testa- 
it. 

;  is  not  in  the  originality  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  that  its 
Jty,  or  power,  or  import  an:  *,  or  value  consists.  Nearly  every 
le  sentence  of  the  Beatitudes  I  can  show  you,  in  almost  the 
e  words,  in  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms ;  and  the  sentiments 
contained  there  over  and  over  again.  "Blessed  are  the  poor"; 
eased  are  they  that  mourn"  ;  "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers" ; 
?ssed  are  the  meek" — these  declarations  were  made  before  Chrfot 
red  them,  if  not  in  precise  phraseology,  yet  in  sentiment.  And 
should  we  hesitate  to  believe  that  among  such  a  people,  edu- 
l  specially  by  the  divine  Providence,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Jehovah,  where  so  many  prayers  had  been  made,  where  prayers 
so  universal,  and  where  they  were  so  necessary  to  the  right 
ition  of  men — why  should  we  hesitate  to  believe  that  among 
a  people,  and  under  such  circumstances,  these  petitions  of  the 
"*s  Prayer  were  offered  ten  thousand  times  ?  Why  should  we 
ose  that  they  were  first  uttered  when  Christ  delivered  the  Ser- 
on  the  Mount  ?  I  have  no  question  that  the  substance  of  that 
er,  although  it  had  not  existed  in  the  same  form,  or  in  the  same 
neology  in  which  Christ  presented  it,  had  been  known  and  em- 
?d  by  thousands  of  souls. 

i,  is  therefore  no  reproach,  and  it  takes  nothing  from  the  value 
e  Lord's  Prayer,  nor  from  this  whole  discourse,  to  say  that  they 
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were  not  original  with  Christ ;  that  they  were  not  then  first  inrentei 
when  he  gave  them  to  his  disciples.  We  know  it  was  so  in  itspesl 
to  the  discourse  at  large. 

Most  excellent  men  hare  called  the  Sermon  on  the  Ubnat  s 
charter  of  ChriitumUy.  There  oonld  be  nothing  more  unfortunate 
than  that  term.  It  was  not  prospective ;  or,  it  was  so  only  to  a 
secondary  extent  It  was  retrospective.  It  was  a  distinct  summing 
up  of  the  vast  knowledge  that  had  accrued  to  God's  people  up  to 
that  time,  and  a  giving  them  the  highest  spiritual  instruction.  It 
was  expressly  designed  to  bring  together*  what  men  had  already 
learned,  that  from  that,  as  a  starting-point,  the  new  ctispenaatkw 
and  the  new  life  might  go  on  developing.  And  the  key-note  ws4 
given  in  these  two  sentences: 

M  Think  not  that  I  am  oome  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the  propbetst  Issi 
not  come  to  destroy,  hut  to  fulfill,"  M  Bxoept  your  righteousness  sosO 
exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  sorihes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  In  no  om 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

We  find,  therefore,  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  of  which  so 
much  is  said,  as  being  a  sufficient  foundation  of  Christianity,  was 
not  original,  so  far  as  the  matter  of  which  it  was  composed  is  oaa> 
oerned.  It  simply  grouped  and  gathered  together  all  those  de- 
ments of  truth  which  had  already  been  disclosed.  The  Sermon  oa 
the  Mount  had  not  one  single  sentenoe  about  faith :  is  there  no  frith 
in  Christianity  ?  It  had  not  a  single  word  about  Christ,  or  s  Re- 
deemer :  is  there  no  Redeemer  in  Christianity  ?  It  had  not  a  syl- 
lable on  the  subject  of  death  or  immortality  :  is  there  no  death  nor 
immortality  in  Christiany  ?  It  had  nothing  of  future  punishment 
or  reward :  is  there  nothing  of  these  in  Christianity  ?  Can  tbst  be 
all  of  Christianity  which  has  no  teaching  of  an  eternal  world,  nor  of 
an  atoning  Saviour  ?  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  in  some  respects 
a  true  exposition  of  Christianity,  or  of  a  part  of  it — that  part  which 
had  been  derived  from  the  Jewish  church.  Gathering  together  in 
that  matchless  discourse  the  best  things  which  had  been  brought  to 
light,  he  said,  as  it  were,  u  Take  these,  now,  into  the  spiritual  life. 
Let  them  contribute  to  your  highest  development.  Adopt  this 
Prayer  as  yours.  When  it  is  claimed  as  Jewish,  I  give  it  to  the 
Jews  ;  it  was  not  original  with  your  Jesus ;  but  it  was  inspired  by 
Jehovah,  although  it  came  through  the  old  dispensation ;  and  it  is 
just  as  good  for  your  purpose  as  though  it  had  been  first  uttered 
•by  me." 

Nothing  is  taken  from  it,  to  prove  that  it  was  in  existence  before 
Christ's  time.  The  beauty  and  power  of  it  do  not  depend  upon  its 
being  shown  to  have  been  first  thought  of  when  the  Saviour  an- 
nounodd  it  to  his  disciples.    It  is  the  combination  of  the  elements  of 
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which  it  is  composed,  and  their  incorporation  into  a  higher  spiritual 
life,  that  makes  them  beautiful  and  powerful 

Another  question  arises,  namely,  Was  this  Prayer  of  our  Saviour 
a  model  and  suggestion  of  prayer,  or  was  it  a  form  to  be  used  li- 
turgically  ?    I  hold  it  to  have  been  a  suggestion.     There  is  no  ob- 
jection to  using  it  as  a  form  liturgically ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
(and  much  to  the  contrary)  that  our  Saviour  designed .  that  the  dis- 
ciples should  take  this  Prayer,  and  repeat  it  word  for  word,  liturgi- 
cally.     If  he  had  so  designed,  the  variations  of  phraseology  in 
Luke    and  Matthew  would  be  unaccountable    and    inexplicable. 
More  than  this,  if  it  was  to  be  a  set  form,  and  obligatory,  how  does 
it  happen  that  there  is  no  further  allusion  to  it  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ?    The  Saviour  never  referred  to  it  except  on  this  one  occasion. 
There  was  no  reference  made  to  it  by  the  apostles  in  their  instruc- 
tion to  the  churches.     Christian  churches  existed  for  more  than  fifty 
years  without  a  written  Gospel ;  and  there  is  no  hint  that,  by  tra- 
dition or  otherwise,  it  was  made  imperative  on  Christians  to  repeat 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  form  in  which  it  stands.     It  was  three 
hundred  years  before  it  began  to  take  on  that  form,  which  after- 
ward became  a  superstition  until  the  Paler  Nosier  degenerated  al- 
most into  contempt.     The  repetition  of  it,  once,  twice,  thrice,  a  hun- 
dred times,  was  supposed  to  have  some  virtue.     The  counting  the 
beads,  and  saying  the  Lord's  Prayer  at  every  one  of  them,  thus 
multiplying  the  mere  "  vain  repetitions "  by  scores  and  hundreds, 
iras  prescribed,  and  was  supposed  to  have  some  inherent  benefit  in 
it     This  shows  how  degenerate  the  Christian  heart  and  imagination 
bad  become. 

That  we  are  permitted  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  a  part  of 
i  liturgy,  I  need  not  argue ;  but  the  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
formulated  prayer,  as  to  whether  it  is  better  that  a  prayer  should 
l)e  prescribed,  and  followed  in  sequence,  and  in  the  same  terms  al- 
jrays,  is  involved  ;  and  about  that  I  have  only  to  say,  that  they  who 
ind  that  they  can  pray  better  out  of  the  Book  have  God's  dear 
eave  to  pray  out  of  the  Book.  That  road  in  which  your  feet  as- 
»nd  easiest  and  fastest  toward  the  heavenly  gate  is  your  road  ;  and 
fou  need  no  priest,  no  minister,  no  authority,  to  tell  you  to  walk  in 
t.  If  you  can  pray  more  to  edification  by  the  formulated  prayers 
>f  the  church  than  by  extemporaneous  prayers,  so  pray.  It  is  not 
;or  me  to  cast  any  aspersion  upon  them.  Nor  is  it  for  you  to  turn 
ipon  me  and  say  that  extemporaneous  prayers  are  indecent  and  un- 
ifying. You  have  a  right  to  say  that  they  do  not  edify  you,  but 
lot  to  say  that  they  do  not  edify  me  and  other  people. 

It  seems  unnecessary  that  there  should  be  a  perpetual  jar  and 
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collision  between  the  two  schools,  one  of  whom  write  their  priyen 
and  then  read  them,  and  the  other  of  whom  speak  oat  of  their  goal 
extemporaneously. 

In  regard  to  public  service,  there  is  this  to  be  said :  that  when 
men  have  the  gift  of  prayer,  it  would  seem  far  more  edifying  that 
one  should  pray  out  of  his  heart  and  experience  and  judgment,  and 
out  of  his  knowledge  of  the  want  of  the  community  to  which  he 
ministers.  On  the  other  hand,  where  men  have  not  the  gift  of 
prayer,  where  their  extemporaneous  prayers  are  dry  and  useless,  om 
naturally  longs  for  the  stately  grandeur  of  the  prayers  of  the  Book, 
— for,  if  we  speak  of  written  prayers,  of  course  we  think  of  those 
in  the  dear  old  Episcopal  Prayer-book — the  book  of  our  fathers. 
Although  I  was  not  brought  up  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  that 
church  to  me  is  full  of  venerablenesa.  And  indeed,  I  am  filled  with 
gratitude  to  it  for  the  great  service  which  it  has  done  to  Christian- 
ity through  so  many  ages.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  ttyat  there  is  a 
common  ground.  Let  those  use  the  Book  who  find  the  most  edifi- 
cation in  it ;  and  let  those  who  find  their  gifts  leading  them  outside 
of  the  Book  have  their  liberty.  Bear  with  each  other,  and  rejoice 
each  in  the  other's  gifts  and  liberties. 

In  private  prayer,  however,  it  seems  to  me  preeminently  desira- 
ble that  men  should  not  lean  on  the  crutches  of  the  book;  that 
every  one  in  his  own  household,  and  especially  in  his  closet,  should 
learn,  if  he  has  not  learned  already,  to  commune  with  God  as  one 
speaks  to  another,  face  to  face.  I  am  far  more  clear  and  decided  on 
this  point  than  I  am  upon  the  otlier. 

With  these  preliminaries,  let  us  analyze  a  little  the  contents  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer.     We  will  take  it  as  it  is  recorded  in  Matthew: 

"After  this  manner,  therefore,  pray  ye;   Our  Father,  which  art  in 
heaven." 

Here  you  have  the  standpoint.     We  are  to  come  to  God,  not  as 

the  subjects  of  a  monarch.  Still  less  are  we  to  come  before  God  as 
abject  servants.  And  certainly  we  are  not  to  come  into  the  presence 
of  God  as  slaves  come  trembling  into  the  presence  of  their  despot. 
The  very  opening  of  the  prayer  places  us  in  a  filial  relation  to  God. 
One  might  say  that  no  man  prays  well  the  Prayer  of  the  Lord  whose 
heart  does  not  first  cry  out,  "  My  Father  !"  It  is  the  call  of  the  soul 
to  its  dearest  and  best  heavenly  Friend ;  and  no  man  who  is  merely 
reverential  can  pray  this  Prayer.  Bow  down  the  head  till  it  touches 
the  u round.  Let  the  heart  be  weighed  down  with  awe  and  venera- 
tion  that  does  not  enable  the  lip  to  speak  a  word  aright  It  is  not 
what  breaks  us  down  before  God  that  fits  us  to  go  into  his  pres- 
ence.    It  is  that  which  lifts  us  up  toward  him.     It  is  our  yearning 
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for  him,  our  realization  of  his  true  paternity,  and  our  corresponding 
filial  affection  toward  him,  which  give  us  liberty  to  say  the  first 
sentence  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.     It  is  a  sentence  that  casts  its  light 
far  back  into  the  old  dispensation,  and  also  far  forward  into  the 
new  dispensation.     For,  whatever  you  may  find  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, you  will  not  find  much  there  that  wTould  lead  men  to  approach 
Jehovah  as  a  father.     There  is  a  recognition  of  fatherhood  there ; 
but  it  was  not  the  manner  and  habit  of  the  people  of  Israel  so  t> 
approach  their  God.     It  is  distinctively  Christian  in  this  respect, 
that  it  is  made  to  be  the  genius  of  Christianity.     We  are  not  to  go 
to  a  crowned  monarch.     We  are  not  to  take  our  conception  of  God's 
code  from  the  codes  of  civil  rulers.     We  arc  to  lift  up,  in  our  imag- 
ination and  in  our  affection,  the  dearest  and  purest  and  most  loving 
household.     That  is  the  divine  ideal  of  government,  as  prefigured  in 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.     When  we  draw  near  to  God,  there- 
fore, we  draw  near  saying,  in  the  very  first  sentence,  "Our  Father." 
And  with  that  word,  what  may  we  not  petition  for?     What  may 
not  the  child  say  in  the  ear  of  his  parent?  What  confidence  is  more 
utter  than  that  which  exists  between  the  parent  and  the  child  that 
loves  and  is  loved  at  home?  What  is  there  that  the  child  may  not  ask 
of  the  father ;  or,  what  confidence  is  there  that  he  may  not  repose 
in  the  father  ?     If  the  child  has  gone  wrong,  how  easy  it  is  for  him 
to  ask  forgiveness  of  the  father?     Or  if  the  child  desires  to  take  on 
privilege,  what  is  there  that  lie  is  ashamed  or  unwilling  to  ask  of  his 
father?     For  all  that  the  father  basis  for  the  children.     And  al- 
though in  the  household  there  is  a  distinction  of  rights  and  proper- 
ties, yet,  in  proportion  as  love  prevails  this  distinction  is  hidden, 
and  other  relationships  appear ;  and  all  who  are  in  the  house  feel 
that  each  is  a  member  of  the  other,  and  that  they  have  all  things  in 
common.    So,  whatever  there  is  of  beauty,  and  of  good,  and  of  pri\  i- 
lege,  and  of  permission,  the  child  freely  asks  of  the  father  in  the 
household. 

This  same  thing  is  implied  in  the  very  first  sentence  with  which, 
in  the  Christian  life,  we  address  our  God.  We  are  permitted  to  di>- 
arm  him  of  all  the  terrors  which  hover  around  the  fate-gods  of  an- 
tiquity; to  drop  off  the  magisterial  relations  which  have  been  as- 
sociated with  him ;  to  no  longer  see  him  sitting  enthroned  with 
severity  on  his  brow,  with  justice  in  his  eye,  with  the  implements 
of  power  in  his  hand,  and  with  the  circumstance  of  administration 
around  about  him ;  but  to  see  him  sitting  as  One  to  whom  we  may 
draw  near  with  associations  of  loving  tenderness.  And  we  say,  "  Our 
Father.**  And  with  that  word  fear  flies,  and  doubts  disappear,  and 
the  heart  rests. 


4.6  TKR  L0RV8  PRAYER. 

"  Oar  Ifcther,  which  art  in  heaven/* 

He  is  not  weak  or  impoverished,  at  earthly  parents  are.  He  ii 
nof  down  on  the  level  of  our  ignorance.  He  is  not,  like  us,  rolled 
over  the  banks  of  obscure  mist  and  fog.  He  is  lifted  above  the  week- 
ness  of  life  into  the  immortality  and  strength  and  purity  and  beutj 
of  the  heavenly  land.     He  is  the  glorious  Father  of  an  eternal 

sphere. 

" Our  Father,  whloh  art  tn  heaven," 

The  little  child  lisps  it.  These  precious  words  are  among  the  earliest 

that  we  learn  to  utter.     The  child  hears  the  parents  devoutly  utter 

them,  and  his  thought  passes  from  the  lower  parentage,  taking  the 

hint  and  suggestion  of  the  father  and  mother  to  lift  before  itself  the 

higher  fatherhood.    This  is  the  most  blessed  conception  the  child 

can  take  of  God,  and  the  greater  love  of  heaven,  and  the  better 

household. 

•4  Hallowed  be  thy  name.99 

Once  brought  into  the  divine  presence,  the  soul's  first  outburst  * 
such  as  an  absent  child  speaks.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  be  home- 
sick ?  Were  you  ever  sent  away  from  home  when  small,  as  I  waif 
Do  you  remember  what  it  was  to  remain  and  count  the  weeks  and 
days  and  hours  ?  Do  you  recollect  how  you  could  not  sleep  the  night 
before  you  were  to  start  for  home;  and  how  you  could  not  eat  your 
breakfast ;  how  when  the  stage  was  waiting  for  you  the  excitement 
took  away  all  your  appetite ;  and  how  as  you  rolled  over  the  jour- 
ney you  thought  you  would  surprise  the  family  when  you  got  home; 
how,  when  at  last  you  got  there,  you  thought  of  some  little  derice 
by  which  you  would  take  them  by  surprise,  but  how,  when  you 
rushed  into  the  house,  all  you  could  do  was  to  throw  your  arras  about 
your  mother's  neck,  and  cry,  and  say,  "  Oh  !  dear  mother  lw 

That  is  the  generous  way  in  which  the  child's  heart  pours  itself 
out.  This  is  an  illustration  of  the  current,  the  gush,  the  enthusiasm, 
of  that  love  which  children  feel.  The  child's  love  goes  out  to  meet 
the  parent's  love,  as  the  most  beautiful,  the  dearest,  the  most  sacred, 
the  most  holy  thing ;  and  for  the  moment  love  worships  love, 

This  I  suppose  to  be  the  interpretation  of  Hallowed  be  thy  name. 
As  it  were,  the  soul  opens  its  arms,  and  throws  them  around  the  Fa- 
ther in  heaven,  and  says,  "  O  Lord  and  Father !  sacred  and  holy  be 
thy  name."  It  is  the  impulse  of  one  who  wants  the  Father  to  be 
most  beloved,  glorious,  beautiful,  and  sacred,  not  only  to  himself 

but  to  all. 
44  Thy  kingdom  come.    Thy  will  he  done  on  earth,  as  it  Is  In  heaven." 
These  petitions  are  one.     The  Kingdom  of  God  is  a  kingdom  of 
love,  of  joy,  of  peace.     The  law  of  God  is  that  which  produces  order, 
truth,  equity,  and  so  love,  peace,  good- will  j  and  these  petitions  come 
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from  the  aspirations  of  the  heart  for  that  more  perfect  state,  in  it- 
self and  throughout  the  universe,  in  which  God  himself  dwells.  It 
is  as  if  the  child  saw  how  beautiful  was  the  palace  of  his  Father  God, 
and  longed  that  the  same  beautiful  and  blessed  estate  should  be 
universal,  and  that  it  should  be  to  others,  as  to  him,  that  kingdom  in 

which  dwelleth  righteousness. 

44  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  In  heaven. 
That  is  the  law  of  joy  in  all  the  universal  realm. 

Thus  far  the  Prayer  respects  things  beyond  our  own  personal 

interest.     Now  we  are  permitted,  as  it  were,  to  make  mention  of  our 

private  want. 

**  Give  us  this  day  our  dally  bread." 
This  is  a  recognition  of  divine  providence.     It  is  a  recognition 

of  that  care  for  our  sustenance  which  in  the  fatherly  government  of 

God  is  continually  going  on. 

"Give us  this  day  our  daily  bread. ,v 

You  will  never  know  what  that  means,  probably.  Where  it  was 
first  uttered,  in  a  majority  of  the  instances  of  those  that  heard  it,  it 
was  a  question,  every  day,  where  they  were  to  get  the  sustenance  of 
that  day.  They  lived  within  a  handbreadth  of  starvation.  They  had 
no  stores.  They  had  laid  up  nothing  in  advance.  They  had  no 
wealth.  Their  food,  at  best,  was  but  a  handful  of  grain.  It  was 
very  slender  compared  with  our  table  bounties.  They  lived  all  the 
time  in  intimacy  with  famine.     And  when  Christ  taught  them  to  say 

to  God, 

"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread," 
he  touched  a  chord  that  was  always  vibrating  in  their  hearts.  By 
faith,  it  brought  them,  in  respect  to  the  want  which  nature  presses 
most  closely  upon  men,  into  direct  connection  with  the  sovereign 
providence  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  this  world.  It  reminds  one  of 
that  other  passage,  where  our  Saviour  said, 

"Tour  In  a v en ly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  thing;*. 
But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 

This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  petition, 
•*  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 

It  is  not  a  prayer  of  anxiety.     It  is  a  prayer  of  confidence  in  the 
divine  providence  of  God  and  recognition  of  it 
••  And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors." 
Here  the  heart  recognizes  its  own  inferiority  and  imperfection 
and  sinfulness.     It  also  recognizes,  when  it  asks  forgiveness,  that  it 
is  itself  in  a  forgiving  mood. 

M  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation.'* 

Suffer  us  not  to  be  led  into  temptation,  is  the  meaning  of  that 
passage.  No  man  knows  what  he  will  do  when  he  is  tempted,  nor 
what  he  will  undo. 


THE  LOliVS  MAYER. 

*•  Hill  ilrlivar  u.i  tram  ovll.* 

Now,  although  this  prayer  is  so  simple,  yet  when  we  come  to 
Look  bsU  Lbeu  NurifMi  petitions,  I  think  we  shall  see  that  scarcely 
anything  CM  1"'  Baked]  in  this  world  that  may  not  be  appropriately 
gathered  under  one  or  other  o!"  these  various  heads.  There  is  no  extent 
Of  Hperianfttt,  and  no  want,  that  may  not  properly  be  MMMbmAM 
Inn  ;in  •oWgemtBt  of  .me  or  otliL-r  of  thi-Mc  pt-til  ion.-.  This  \-  tn-n 
nearly,  therel'oiv,  a  universal  prayer,  thuu  any  othtt  prayer  tbul  was 
ever  framed.  It  is  among  the  ■bjOCMt,  :md  y\  asm 'tig  tlie  niMI 
comprehensive  and  Miggestive. 

There  is  infinite  latitude  allowed  under  it.  W«  an-  not  to  thai 
ourselves  up  s  i  tn  j .  t  y  to  lli"  ropotitfaa  of  these  phrases. 

Our  view  of  the  BQUmafltoi)  of  (lie  soul  with  God;  that  folJow- 
ship  which  we  have  wirh  tioil ;  the  interchange  of  thought  ami  sym- 
pathy whieh  the  refined  Christian  heart  loves  to  take  with  Go  J— alt 
IBBM  DORIC  appropriately  under  that  head.  All  the  desires  of  a  man 
for  worldly  goat!  may  appropriately  he  brought  under  the  hitsJ, 
','ir,  m  (Ai|  day  our  >hiih/  bread.  AH  the  fears  men  have,  come  ia 
under  Uw  head,  Le<ul  •*■  "<''  Wfl  tr.ntjiUitiuii.  J)nliver  wfrum  eM*. 
All  the  things  that  you  need  for  yourself,  or  for  your  children,  irawi 
book,  are  found,  in  their  initial  forms,  in  this  Lord's  Prayer,  This 
is  *  birthright  prayer,  belonging  to  every  man.  A  gate,  it  i*t 
through  whieh  every  living  soul  may  pass.  Ea'di  petition  is  :i  sep3" 
rate  gate.  And  beyond  is  an  infinite  variety  of  blessed  thiaj*- 
These  gates  open,  as  it  were,  into  a  garden  where  are  growing  frni» 
and  flowers  In  wonderful  profusion.  Endless  diversities  of  thing* 
are  there  ;  and  all  of  them  are  appropriate  to  the  utterance  of  this 
prayer. 

Are  we  to  repeat  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  given,  and  in  that 
form  only  1  The  Saviour  says  that  we  are  to  pray  after  thit  man- 
ner. His  words  were,  not,  2Thi»  prayer  pray  ye,  but,  After  thi* 
manner  pray  ye. 

Who  may  pray  it  ?  Every  one.  May  the  pirate  pray  it,  on  his 
bloody  deck  ?  If  he  can,  he  may.  May  the  murderer  pray  it,  whi'e 
the  noose  is  yet  swinging  and  waiting  for  hia  neck  f  If  he  desire* 
to,  he  may.  May  the  reeling  debauchee,  returning  from  his  nights 
excess,  and  wearied  and  jaded  and  depressed,  pray  it?  If  he  has  * 
heart  to,  he  may.  May  the  man  who  has  been  overcome  again  ana 
ngain  and  again  by  the  temptation  of  the  world,  who  still  is  stand- 
ing in  the  presence  of  his  conqueror  (the  sin  that  doth  so  easily 
beset  him),  and  who  is  ashamed  that  he  is  so  often  carried  away— 
may  he.  with  a  full  consciousness  of  his  wickedness  and  insincerity* 
and  broken  promises,  and  worthless  life,  and  sinful  heart,  pray!  If 
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desires  to,  he  may.  May  a  man  before  he  is  converted  call  God 
thcr?  There  is  only  one  condition  that  stands  between  you  and 
ur  calling  God  Father,  and  that  is,  that,  being  a  sinner,  you  have 
t  a  real  desire  to  be  released  from  your  sins.  If  you  love  sin, 
you  love  wickedness,  and  you  use  the  Lord's  prayer  to  parry  judg- 
snts  with,  then  I  forewarn  you.  Let  it  alone.  Touch  it  not.  But 
e  mere  circumstance  of  being  a  sinner  does  not  disqualify  one  from 
aying  to  God*  Is  not  the  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  an  abomination 
God  ?  Yes.  If  a  man  tries  to  garnish  his  wickedness  by  sacri- 
e,  and  he  thinks  sacrifice  is  an  atonement  for  that  wicked noss,  and 
at  after  sacrifice  he  may  go  on  with  plenary  indulgence  again, 
m  it  is  an  abomination  to  God.  But  to  interpret  it  so  that  a  man 
vy  not  pray  until  he  is  converted,  is  to  shut  out  the  universe.  If 
d  made  provision  for  wicked  men,  who  are  they  that  may  not 
i  succor  and  help  by  praying  to  him  ?  May  not  my  son,  who, 
le  by  little,  has  been  weakened,  and  has  gone  down,  step  by  step, 
I  has  fallen  into  the  nets  of  gamblers  and  drinkers,  and  has  come 
poverty,  and  through  years  and  years  of  degradation  has  sq>- 
ted  himself  from  me,  until  sickness  overtakes  him — when  then, 
lis  wretchedness,  he  has  fevered  dreams  of  his  home,  and  of  me, 
y  he  not  call  out,  "  O,  my  father1'  ?  May  he  not  invoke  his 
ther  until  he  has  been  restored  to  health,  and  to  his  right  mind, 
l>  until  he  comes  back  to  his  father's  house  as  good  as  he  went 
*y  ?  May  he  not,  in  his  low  and  suffering  condition,  ask  help 
1  pity  of  his  father  and  mother?  When  does  your  heart  most 
d  the  healing  of  another  heart,  but  when  it  is  wickedest  and 
*st?  In  that  infirmity  which  sin  brings;  in  that  prostration  of 
ral  power  which  tends  to  wrong-doing — there  is  where  a  man 
*t  needs  God's  pity  and  God's  mercy.  Is  that  the  time  that  a 
i's  mouth  shall  be  shut,  and  he  shall  not  say,  u  O  God,  my  Father, 
P  me"  ?  Is  prayer  the  privilege  of  Christians,  and  not  the  privi- 
^  of  men  who  are  not  Christians  ?  Is  it  the  privilege  of  those 
^>  have  been  brought  into  the  light  of  faith,  and  not  the  privilege 
•hose  who  have  not  made  proof  of  faith,  and  are  afar  off  from  it  ? 
Adhere ver  there  is  a  man  who  feels  the  sting  of  sin,  and  would 
re  release,  he  has  a  right  to  say,  "  O,  Father,  help  me  !"  AVhere- 
r  there  is  a  man  who  is  conscious  that  he  has  done  wrong  again 
I  again  and  again,  and  that  in  his  own  strength  he  never  can 
Kid,  and  thaAhe  needs  help,  he  has  a  right  to  ask  for  it.  "  I  am 
tin  sin;  I^Qve  no  strength  to  rescue  myself;  thou  art  God; 
re  me!" — thMtis  an  argument  wbich  knocks  louder  at  the  bosom 
God  than  aiw  battle-ax  at  the  gate  of  any  castle  on  earth. 
If  any  manftjels  that  he  is  so  weak  that  he  cannot  sustain  him- 
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self^  there  is  strength  for  him  if  he  will  tsk  it;  and'he  has  m  right 
to  ask  it,  though  his  name  is  on  no  church  book.  And  though  met 
oondemn  you,  God  forgives  you.  If  your  father  and  mother  forget 
you,  the  Lord  will  take  you  up.  If  your  friends  and  neighbors  cast 
you  off,  God  will  not  forsake  you.  So  long  as  you  have  life,  so  long 
a*  you  know  enough  to  want  to  be  better  than  you  are,  no  matter 
what  your  antecedents  have  been,  you  have  a  right  to  go  to  God, 
and  say,  u  Our  Father." 

This  prayer,  with  its  hope  and  cheer,  and  with  its  association!} 
must  at  times  come  most  bitterly  to  many  and  many  a  wanderer. 
Ye  that  have  been  across  the  deep ;  ye  that  in  foreign  lands  hare 
left  behind  you,  not  only  the  form  of  your  parents,  but  almost  every 
memory  of  them ;  ye  that  have,  forsaken  the  paths  of  belief  and 
have  grown  worldly,  and  become  hoary  in  worldliuess,  and  have  for- 
gotten the  God  of  ytmr  father  and  mother,  are  there  not  timei 
when,  as  you  behold  little  children  kneeling  before  their  mother, 
with  innocent  face  and  upturned  eyes,  and  learning  to  repeat,  with 
broken  language,  and  sweet  simplicity,  this  Prayer— are  there  not 
such  times  when  a  chord  of  memory  is  struck  in  your  hearts?  Hoy 
different  were  you  when  you  knelt  at  your  mother's  knee  sod  re- 
peated that  Prayer !  Do  you  not  remember  it  ?  And  in  the  old, 
brown  house,  over  which  the  elms  used  to  swing  their  branches, 
Htorm-tossed,  do  you  not  remember  how  you  repeated  unwittingly 
those  strange  sentences,  looking  askance  here  and  there  in  an 
unconscious,  half  roguery  ?  Do  you  not  remember  the  even- 
ing song  !  Do  you  not  remember  the  parting  kiss  as  you  retired  to 
rest  ?  And  in  the  night,  when  some  fear  seized  you,  do  you  "not  re- 
member the  hasty  presence  of  your  watching  mother  ?  She  is 
dead.  She  died  in  the  faith  of  the  Saviour.  She  has  gone  home. 
It  may  be  that  she  has  been  your  guardian  angel.  You  have  gone 
far  from  her  precepts.  You  have  forsaken  the  guide  of  your  youth, 
You  have  become  hard-hearted  and  worldly-minded.  Oh,  sadly 
wandering  man  !  does  not  the  thought  of  your  childhood  sometimes 
come  back  to  you  with  overpowering  freshness  ?  At  times  you  used 
to  recite  with  unwonted  fervor  this  matchless  prayer  of  the  Saviour, 
given  for  all  mankind,  and  for  you.  It  once  was  familiar  to  you. 
And  does  it  not  draw  you  back  with  powerful  memories  and  asso- 
ciations to  the  blessed  and  innocent  days  of  your  vouth  ?  When 
you  think  of  what  you  were,  and  what  you  meantA  be,  and  what 
you  are,  does  it  never  give  a  pang  to  your  heart, flu  do  you  not 
wish  that  you  could  now  be  of  the  same  faith  ankthe  same  hope 
t  hat  your  parents  were  ?  Do  you  not  wish  that  w>u  were  joined 
with  them,  in  simplicity,  in  purity,  and  in  fervent  pfty,  to  God  1 
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And  are  there  not  some  prayerless  souls  here  to-night  who  will 
be  tempted  to  come  back  ?  Are  there  not  some  of  you  who,  though 
you  have  not  taken  the  name  of  God  upon  your  lips  for  years,  except 
for  profane  purposes,  will  go  down  on  your  knees  before  you  sleep, 
and  repeat  once  more,  solemnly,  tenderly,  yearningly,  the  Lord's 
Prayer  ?  And  then,  when  the  morrow  comes,  I  beg  you  to  pray, 
M  Lead  me  not  into  temptation.  Deliver  me  this  day  from  evil." 
And  gently,  even  by  so  small  a  thing  as  this,  you  may  be  led, 
step  by  step,  until  the  whole  way  of  prayer  shall  become  familiar  to 
your  feet.  And  then,  when  life  departs,  no  longer  afar  off,  not  know- 
ing what  to  pray  for  as  you  ought,  you  shall  stand  and  see  your  God 
face  to  face,  and  find  that  his  fatherhood  is  sweeter,  and  larger,  and 
more  real  and  rich  than  it  has  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
ceive. 


PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the? 
earth,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  God.  Thou  turnest  man  to  de- 
struction, and  say  est,  Return  ye  children  of  men.  For  a  thousand  years  in  thy 
sight  are  but  as  yesterday,  when  it  is  past,  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night.  O  thou 
that  changest  not,  that  art  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever,  under 
thy  wings  we  would  put  ourselves  and  be  secure.  How  feeble  is  our  strength ! 
How  are  we  crushed  as  before  the  moth  1  How  is  our  wisdom  but  as  the  twi- 
light !  How  often  are  our  desires,  at  their  best  estate,  leading  us  to  destruc- 
tion! How  are  our  plans  brought  to  desolation  as  in  a  moment.  We  look 
out  upon  life  and  see  how  generations  come  and  thrive,  and  pass,  and  perish, 
mat  others  may  make  the  long  and  repeated  experiment  of  ignorance,  and 
weakness,  and  temptation,  and  sin,  and  sorrow,  and  sighing,  and  death.  And 
still  creation  travails,  burdened,  groaning  in  pain  until  now.  O  thou  Deliv- 
erer! when  wilt  thou  appear?  When  shall  come  the  new  heaven  and  the 
new  earth,  in  which  dwelleth  righteousness  ?  When  shall  men  be  lifted  up 
from  their  degradation  ?  It  is  not  enough  that  we  are  born  into  happiness 
and  secure.  Are  not  all  races  our  fellows,  and  our  brethren  ?  How  can  we 
be  content  that  the  decrees  of  God's  mercy  are  fulfilled  toward  us,  when  we 
look  out  upon  the  uncounted  millions  of  men  that  have  no  God  but  idols,  no 
knowledge  but  of  things  degrading,  and  no  hope  but  in  things  base  and  low  ? 
O  thou  that  art  the  Father  of  man,  what  hast  thou  done  for  thine  household 
upon  earth  ?  How  are  thy  children  scattered  to  the  uttermost  portions  there- 
of !  Thou  hast  promised  to  redeem  the  world ;  hast  thou  forgotten  to  bo  gra- 
cious? Thou  hast  promised  that  yet  the  whole  earth  shall  see  thy  salvation  ; 
where  Is  the  blessed  age  in  which  there  shall  be  this  fulfillment  ?  We  beseech 
of  thee  that  thou  wilt  strengthen  our  faith.  Our  hope  is  in  thee.  Heaven  is 
the  strength  and  the  wisdom  of  the  human ;  and  little  do  we  derive  of  coin- 
fort,  or  courage,  or  hope  from  the  eight  of  our  eyes.  Thou,  in  thine  infinite 
resources  of  power,  art  strong ;  but  stronger  art  thou  in  thy  love  and  sympa- 
thy. Thou  art  stronger  than  the  ages,  or  than  all  the  races  of  men.  And  we 
believe  in  thee,  though  we  cannot  believe  in  the  things  which  we  look  upon, 
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noraolve  the  nnlur.*  that  are  lu  thorn,  nor  recontdlo  the  thousand  doabti 
iluit  eome  to  afflict  U8.  Wo  believe,  tn  thee,  In  Ihy  wlmluui,  iu  thy  govern- 
ment,  lu  thy  power  to  siiUlut-  ull  thing*  to  Uijwit,  and  iu  the  final  gk«7 

i:f  rl ]*l  milieu-Tit  loo,  when  Ihmi  shalt  :ii'i]iiit  thyselr  bef-ire  nil  emiturrt, 

in  nl  in  ii  i [ihttut  ovi-v  the  i.mlli.  im  (■!  ii^.-.  mid  !i]iinili(>  pluill  prevail,  and 

Joy  amlliuppiiie**  fill  up  the  measure  that  now  raruw  and  sigbiug  till. 

O  Laid,  our  God,  come  quickly.  The  whole  earth  doth  wait  for  thee.  Wa 
«w  plud  lor  jo  i  ii.,  1 1  i  iu  have  mm  pud  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Their 
fnoue  uivui'ii  horn  mi  more;  hill  their  voiced  are  beard  iu  heaven,  ami  their 
lil.--.-.l   In  -:i-  >■    :i'  i-    Tlii-iv,  li  I  li  I    I  h<  it'    tlli'il'  jiiVS   ill  mil  Jul.      In    Hint  iIFellt  h»il»> 

hold  where  uono  are  tost,  wu  have  our  little  children.  They  are  aiigel-ntteiii 
«1.  They  walk  forth  radiant  In  thy  realm  of  light  and"  beauty.  ThuMtbat 
■HI  hurt'  sin,  mid  sorrow,  and  temptiitlon  wtib  ua  are  now  guuo  to  heaven. 
The  lunula  Unit  taught  our  hands  are  Hi.nii.  The  hinrta  from  whom  our 
hearts  learned  to  love  ai-e  with  thee.  A  great  company,  a  growing  clnuvii, 
every  dny  [iirraiMtig,  there  is  on  high,  of  Ihosu  who  hnve  been  our  compan- 
ions ou  tho  earth.  Grant  taut  no  umy  have  pntlcnoe  to  wait  until  our  time 
conn*;  until  we  ore  pei-mitti«l  to  come  out  of  the  winter  into  the  daylight, 
tin;  iiixiii-ilay  glory,  of  the  sunless  laud. 

O  Lord  our  God,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  Kraut  thai  we  may  lain 
courage  from  the  victories  of  those,  who  have  gone  before.aud  hold  onBlittiB 
longer  lu  the  midst  of  (rial-,  mul  under  tcm otu lions.  When  our  tailh  lata 
may  W*  still  have  the  light  of  thy  countenance,  aud  the  joy  of  thy  ealvaiiuii. 

And  now,  wilt  thou  (p-ant,  wo  branwli  of  thee,  thy  blessing  to-night  lututt 
all  waiting  soul*  in  tliy  presence.  Listen  to  the  heart's  aspiration*  of  pruyor* 
Hear  all  those  who  uiiiko  their  (.-unipliiiiit*  lielorc  thee.  Hear  all  that  iuoii ro> 
Be  near  to  (ill  that  pray.  Regard  the  petitions  which  they  most  need  lobars 
answered,  rather  than  I  hose  ivhkli  they  must  vehemently  urge.  By  thy  iris- 
ilom  nvernile  their  wlaituiu.    Wo  pray  Hint   (hy  will  may  he  dune,  aliilimt 

the  valley,  of  the  shadow  of  death,  may  they  that  look  down  Into  It,  wnaa 
tiieir  sight  falls  to  follow  ua,  hear  our  voices  rejoicing  as  we  go  forward,  vic- 
torious, up  on  the  other  side.    And  then  we  will  give  the  praise  of  our  salva 

Hon  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  evermore.    .4  mm. 
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We  beseech  of  thee  that  th  ou  wilt  blew  the  word  spoken ;  and  grant  tlat 
It  may  rest  on  many  hearts  as  the  dew  rests  upon  the  flower,  or  a*  the  rain 
falls  upon  the  ground.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  fructify  thy  word. 
Make  it  bring  forth  a  hundred-fold.  Deliver  us,  we  pray  thee,  from  lira  thai 
have  in  them  no  prayer.  Deliver  us  from  hearts  that  donot  duaireGod.  May 
our  weak  and  spent  hearts  be  strengthened,  and  refilled  from  the  bounty  and 
grandeur  of  thine.  Lead  u«  not  into  temptation.  Deliver  us  from  evil.  And 
so,  O  Lord,  we  pray  that  In  our  hearts  thy  kingdom  may  oome,  and  that  in 
our  lives  thy  will  may  be  done.  Our  Father,  take  care  of  us  in  this  life,  and 
bring  ua  to  the  other.  And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise  and  the  *Iory. 
Amen.  • 


REMNANTS. 


A  remnant  ihall  be  saved."— Rom.  IX.,  27. 


The  whole  passage  is  this : 

"  Esaias  also  orieth  oonoerning  Israel,  Though  the  number  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  a  remnant  shall  be  saved." 

This  reference  to  Esaias  interprets  the  use  of  this  peculiar  phrase, 
a  remnant.     There  is  something  very  pathetic  in  its  use  in  the  Old 
Testament     There  never  was  a  great  people  who  had  stronger  na- 
tional attachments,  or  a  stronger  love  for  home  and  their  native 
country,  than  the  Jews.     It  was  a  part  of  that  economy  under 
which  they  were  brought  up,  to  beget  this  intense  local  attachment, 
and  this  fidelity  to  the  ideas  which  belonged  to  the  old  Hebrew 
commonwealth.     And  yet  they  lay  between  the  great  neighboring 
nations  very  much  as  wheat  lies  between  "the  upper  and  lower  mill- 
stones, and  spent  most  of  their  historic  life  in  being  ground.     They 
"were  bruised  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other.     Sometimes  it  was 
Damascus ;  sometimes  it  was  Babylon ;  sometimes  it  was  Egypt ; 
sometimes  the  Romans,  and  sometimes  the  Greeks.     Somebody  was 
at  them  pretty  much  all  the  time.     Nor  was  it  enough  that  they 
were  made  very  wretched  at  home  ;  it  was  the  custom  to.  take  them 
up  and  carry  them  away.     By  successive  depredations  the  land  was 
completely  emptied.     For  instance,  the  central  region  of  Palestine, 
which  afterward  was  called  Samaria,  was  so  totally  emptied  of  its 
original  population,  and  another  heathen  population  had  so  filled  it, 
that  for  generations,  probably,  there  was  not  a  drop  of  Jewish  blood 
in  the  veins  of  the  settlers  there.     Afterward  there  was  a  scatter- 
ing of  the  Jews  among  them ;  these  intermarried  with  them ;  and 
so  the  races  became  mixed. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  frequently  happened  that  those  who 
remained  in  the  land  at  the  south  were  but  a  handful,  compared 
with  the  whole  nation  before  the  ten  tribes  were  broken  oft*  and  dis- 
persed. When  all  the  tribes  were  there  in  their  might,  they  were 
a  great  and  valiant  people.  There  was  not  then,  and  I  think  there 
is  not  now,  such  a  stock  on  the  face  of  the  earth  as  the  Jewish,  for 

8U2IDAY  Evening,   Dec.  4,  1870.    Lesson:  Psa.  XO.      Hymns  (Plymouth  Co- 
lection)  :  Nos.  St»,  816, 1330. 
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power,  continuity,  and  various  genius.  It  is  in  them  yet  And  it 
is  a  testimony  to  the  force  of  moral  training — lor  it  was  that  which 
made  them  a  great  people.  Bat  when  by  the  fate  of  war  all  hot 
Judtea  was  swept  away  captive,  it  seemed  to  them  that  a  mere  lem- 
nant  or  fragment  was  left.  Then  they  went,  too;  and  a  great 
many  of  their  people  perished  on  the  way.  Of  those  that  went 
to  Babylon,  a  great  many  were  morally  weak,  and  Cell  into  the 
heathen  habits,  and  lost  the  integrity  of  their  fathers. 

Yet  there  was  always,  even  there,  not  a  large  number  hat  a 
band  of  men  who  would  not  give  up  their  faith,  and  who  dung  to 
each  other.  They  were  a  remnant,  though  they  were  in  captivity. 
And  by  and  by,  when  the  royal  heart  happened  to  be  benignant 
and  they  got  permission  to  return  to  their  land,  they  went  back,  a 
miserable  company  of  pilgrims,  a  few  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
people,  to  build  again  their  cities  and  villages — especially  to  re- 
build Jerusalem,  the  dearest,  the  most  precious  place  to  them  oa 
earth.  They  were  but  a  remnant,  yet  they  were  full  of  courage, 
fall  of  hope,  full  of  energy ;  though  so  many  exigencies  had  nut 
them ;  though  they  had  gone  through  so  many  sharp  places ;  thoagk 
so  many  times  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  about  to  have  their  nation* 
al  life  absolutely  crushed  out  And  this  remnant  which  was  left 
became  a  seed  planted  again;  and  the  nation  throve  afterward 
And  so  that  term  remnant  became  a  very  striking  term.  It  wai 
full  of  associations  connected  with  their  affections  and  their  national 
experiences.     And  when  you  turn  to  the  Old  Testament,  you  will 

find,  all  the  way  through,  reference  to  these  remnants. 

•*  O  L  >rd !  save  thy  people,  the  remnant  of  Israel."  *•  Pray  for  us  to  the 
Lord,  even  for  all  this  remnant  of  the  people,"  "  Lord,  wilt  thou  make  an 
end  of  the  remnant?"  ••  Wilt  thou  make  a  full  end  of  the  remnant  of  Is- 
rael ?"  "  It  may  be  that  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  will  be  graoious  unto  the 
i  emnant  of  Joseph."  "  Lift  up  thy  prayer  for  the  remnant  that  are  left" 
"  A  remnant  shall  be  saved." 

I  could  quote  a  score  of  passages  not  dissimilar  to  these. 

What  is  a  remnant  ?  It  is  what  is  left  over  after  all  uses  have 
been  fulfilled.  In  manufacturing,  it  is  after  you  have  taken  every- 
thing that  is  good  and  useful,  and  left  just'as  little  as  you  can.  It 
is  the  clippings  and  the  parings ;  the  core  aud  the  skin  ;  the  edges, 
the  fringes  of  things ;  the  scraps ;  the  odds  and  ends.  With  a 
great  many  things,  the  remnants,  as  in  working  gold  and  silver, 
are  just  as  precious  as  any  other  part,  because  they  can  be  re- 
smelted.  But  with  a  great  many  things  It  is  not  so.  It  is  fiot 
so  with  cloth.  It  is  not  so  with  wood.  It  is  not  so  with  a  variety 
of  metallic  substances.  There  are  many  things  the  remnants  of 
which  are  comparatively  useless.     They  certainly  cannot  answer  the 
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purpose  which  was  served  by  the  great  body  to  which  they  be- 
longed, although  they  may  be  turned  aside  to  some  inferior  use,  or 
dropped  down  to  some  inferior  place. 

But  there  is  another  way  in  which  the  word  remnant  is  used  in 
ordinary  life.  It  may  be  applied  to  the  result,  the  final  condition  to 
which  things  come  by  long  usage.  It  sometimes  has  reference  to 
the  state  of  being  worn  out.  Thus  there  are  ships  that  are  mere 
hulks,  remnants,  because  they  have  gone  through  their1  allottee! 
period.  They  are  good  to  be  broken  up  for  firewood ;  or,  it  may 
be  that  they  are  good  to  be  anchored  at  home  as  receiving-ships,  to 
make  miserable  men  more  miserable  in.  They  are  simply  remnants 
of  what  they  were.  There  are  machines  that  are  worn  out,  and  are 
scarcely  fit  to  be  melted  over  again,  and  are  not  fit  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  builded,  and  are  thrown  into  a  corner,  or  under 
an  old  shed.  And  there  they  lie,  remnants  of  what  they  were.  So 
there  are  remnants  of  flocks,  and  remnants  of  herds — the  poor,  the 
scabby,  the  sick,  the  maimjed,  the  good-for-nothing,  comparatively. 
[There  are  also  remnants  of  harvests,  remnants  of  farming  utensils, 
Mid  remnants  of  wagons.  There  are  remnants  of  all  manner  of  things 
that  men  have  had  the  use  of,  but  that  have  passed  their  day,  and 
ire,  comparatively  speaking,  of  no  value. 

Men  almost  always  think  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  use 
these  things ;  but  it  never  comes.  They  accumulate  on  our  hands. 
Our  garrets  and  attics  are  full  of  good-for-somethings  which  have 
had  their  day.  Old  chairs  and  sofas  are  stowed  away  which  we 
diink  we  shall  have  fixed  and  bring  down ;  but  we  never  do.  There 
ire  bedsteads  laid  aside,  antique  and  queer.  There  are  all  sorts  of 
itensils  and  various  scraps  of  things  that  have  been  useful,  but  that 
ure  no  longer  so.  They  are  too  good  to  throw  away,  and  they  are 
*k>  poor  to  keep.  They  hover  in  a  miserable  existence  half  way 
)etween  something  and  nothing. 

Is  there  no  parallel,  no  analogy,  between  remnants  in  goods, 
emnants  in  machines,  and  remnants  as  applying  to  man's  life  in 
ociety  ?  Oh  yes,  a  great  deal.  We  may  speak,  for  instance,  of  the 
emnant  of  an  army  after  a  great  defeat.  We  speak  of  the  rem- 
tants  of  tribes ;  as,  for  instance,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  when  for 
heir  guilty  wickedness  they  had  been  well-nigh  exterminated.  We 
nay  see  remnants  of  tribes  among  our  American  Indians.  There 
aay  be  a  remnant  of  nations ;  Poland  is  such  a  remnant. 

So  remnant  conveys,  in  all  cases,  an  idea  of  comparative  useful- 
less  in  human  life  and  human  organizations ;  or  else  an  idea  of  weak- 
iess  and  danger ;  or  an  idea  of  liability  to  be  swept  away  as  rub- 
ash  ;  or  an  idea  of  being  too  much  reduced,  or  circumscribe  ot  qaA 
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into,  to  bo  of  any  consequence.  In  this  sense  tbe  term  is  mail  with 
reforenco  to  human  beings  as  well  as  with  reference  to  property. 

Let  lis  now  apply  this  phrase  to  secular  lib,  Tht  rtmmini'w 
general,  means  those  who  are  ca9t  aside  in  the  great.  MflKttti 
human  life.  Ami  how  great  a  treasury  there  is  of  r  mi)  I  nil  ttill 
is,  those  who  seem  to  have  got  through  their  function  long  Mure 
they  have  ftnMied  their  life!  How  niimy  yon  tig  there  an-  riktin 
gcn.il  fur  nothing!  How  many  grown  people  there  are  wlm  Mi  ■ 
have  got  through  their  period  of  usefulness,  though  they  0  W 
iii'uhviiy  in  life.  Tliere  are  many  who  are  remnants  by  reason  nt 
their  breaking  down  iii  health.  There  is  for  them  no  morn  vigot;n» 
more  ehi^tieiiy  <>f  spirit;  no  more  enterprise:  no  more  power  to  inn 
through  projected  plan*.  They  are  not  able  to  go  out  of  the  bit 
bor.     They  are  not.  sea-worthy. 

Every  hotly  thai  is  sick  is  not  a  remnant  necessarily,  in  any  pnfl 
fill  sense  of  the  term,  A  man  may  be,  on  the  other  band,  a  grcikr 
blessing  when  he  is  *iek  than  when  he  i$  well.  God's  angcU  ilu  »"l 
always  appear  when  we  are  in  the  full  Hush  of  physical  health. 

Where  siektii'ss  is  nut  our  own  fault  ;  whero  it  doos  not  comfl  » 
a  testimony  to  our  crimes;  where  it  is  the  sickness  of  one  lit* 
Florence  Nightingale,  who  lingers  thinigh  months  and  throng!" 
years,  with  hardly  vitality  enough  to  hold  soul  and  body  together, 
having  wom  out  her  noble  life  in  the  service  of  humanity,  we  (boflH 
never  apply  the  term  remnant  in  the  unfavorable  sense.  Wbem 
in  the  household  the  child  is  passing  quietly  and  steadily  away,  ho* 
often  is  the  sick  room  tbe  joy  and  the  peace  of  the  whole  bous«! 
How  often  are  the  venerable  and  the  enfeebled  the  richest,  although 
their  life  is  over,  and  they  are  waiting  for  the  last  summons!  A 
person  may  be  broken  down  in  health,  and  yet  bis  counsel  snd  ex- 
ample may  be  unspeakably  beneficial.  It  is  possible  for  men  to  do 
their  life-work  by  their  activity;  but  there  are  some  men  who, hav- 
ing done  their  life-work,  seem  to  be  ordained  of  God  to  stand  still 
and  shine.  They  arc  at  peace  with  God.  Their  nature  is  harmoniwd. 
They  are  full  of  benignity  toward  their  fellow-men.  And  oftentimes 
the  two  leaves  of  the  gate  of  heaven  in  the  household,  are  the  old 
arm-chair  and  the  cradle.  Both  the  child  and  the  aged  person  are 
helpless ;  but,  though  neither  of  them  can  do  anything,  and  they 
have  to  be  helped  every  day,  and  every  hour  of  every  day,  yet  they 
may  be  blessings  of  joy  and  peace  in  the  household.  Heaveo's 
richest  gifts  may  descend  upon  the  other  members  of  the  family 
through  their  example  or  mediation. 

There  may  be  remnants  from  other  causes  :  as  where  men  have 
cpent  their  force*  aa  a  fool  soenda  hie  patrimony ;  as  where  men 
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astily  run  through,  foi  their  selfish  gratification,  the  capital 
;  as  where  one  has  gained  nothing  worth  gaining,  and  lost  all 
'as  worth  keeping,  and  is  disgraced  in  body  and  mind,  and 
1  out  for  others'  sustenance.  These  are  remnants  with  a 
tnce.  How  many  there  are  of  them  !  Society  is  full  of  them, 
ire  here  and  there  and  everywhere, 

ny  are  remnants  in  life  from  the  loss  of  their  property.   There 

n  who  begin  well,  and  have  a  certain  force  up  to  mid-life,  but 

ten  in  a  convulsion,  owing  to  some  mistake,  or  by  a  process 

r  decline,  become  bankrupt ;  and  the  remainder  of  whose  life 

laught.     They  are  not  unvirtuous,  frequently,  but  are  mild 

cellent  people  ;  yet  the  rest  of  their  life  is  spent  in  feeble  and 

;nal    endeavors   to  reinstate  themselves.     And  from  year  to 

icy  have  less  and  less  power  ;  from  year  to  year  there  is  less 

s  substance  to  them ;  from  year  to  year  they  are  less  and  less 

lean  on  themselves,  and  they  lean  heavier  and  heavier  on 

And  before  they  are  sixty  years  of  age  they  are  absolutely 

ent,  requiring  perpetually  to  be  upheld.     There  are  good 

kind  people,  people  not  bad  in  auy  sense  of  the  term,  who  m:\ 

erly  helpless.     How  full  the  world  is  of  them  ! 

s  an  old  proverb,  that  "  it  is  hard  to  make  an  empty  bag  stand  \ 

t"  ;  and  there  is  nothing  so  feeble  as  people  who  have  lost  all 
to  take  care  of  themselves.     They  are  often  spoken  of  as  if 
ebleness  was  not  itself  a  misfortune  ;  as  if  the  loss,  by  the 
es  of  life,  of  the  vim  on  which  largely  depends  their  physical 
;ation,  was  not  a  part  of  their  troubles.    Did  you  never  see 
;,  strong,  burly  man,  full  of  health,  full  of  blood,  with  a  big 
md  good  digestion,  making  bones  like  flint  and  muscles  like 
ire  ;  did  you  never  see  a  man  full  of  fire  and  indomitable 
made,  as  it  were,  out  of  leather  and  iron— did  you  never  see 
man  look  with  pity  and  contempt  on  these  miserable,  shift- 
er-do-wells,  and  say,  "Why  do  not  they  do  as  I  do  ?     Why 
the  Lord  keep  them  as  he  made  them  ?"     Men  with  superior 
lives  and  gifts  are  apt  to  domineer  over  others  that  are  un- 
te.     And  it  is  those  who  have  the  power  to  plan  and  execute 
admire.  We  meet  these  healthy  robust  men  on  the  street,  wo 
tiess  with  them,  and  we  come  to  respect  them  because  of 
ergy  and  executiveness.  It  is  the  tool  which  cuts  that  we  pre- 
wish  to  keep  ;  and  the  tool  that  loses  its  edge  the  quickest 
w  away  first.     And  we  come  to  use  men  as  tools.     It  is  the 
it  cuts  and  has  the  enduring  edge,  on  whom  we  bestow  the 
commendation.     We  praise  the  strong  and  prosperous,  and 
weak  and  feeble. 
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When  ft  man  -is,  by  misfortunes  of  business,  brought  to  ft  stand- 
still,  and  thrown  ont  of  the  whirl  of  creative  industry  it  it  possible 
that  he  will  become  merely  a  fragment,  a  remnant ;  but  if  he  be 
largely  endowed,  if  there  be  something  to  his  manhood,  he  wiD 
not. 

There  is  a  fish  called  a  9culptn.  Nine-tenths  of  it  are  mouth,  end 
one-tenth  body,  as  I  recollect  it  when  a  boy.  Its  chief  business,  ap- 
parently, consists  in  eating  everything.  And  after  it  has  eaten, 
nothing  comes  of  it  It  has  a  big  tail,  to  propel  itself  with,  a  big 
head,  a  big  mouth,  and  a  very  active  stomach  with  which  to  do  the 
work  of  digestion  quickly.    It  is  a  do-nothing,  gormandising  fish. 

There  are  many  men  who  are  said  to  have  the  power  of  making 
wealth.  They  have.  And  they  are  seuipin  men.  They  have  as 
enormous  maw,  which  they  open  and  shut  quick  and  often,  devour- 
ing all  that  comes  in  their  way.  Nobody  can  surpass  them  in 
acquiring  property.  But  what  purpose  does  this  wealth  serve  ?  Do 
they  use  it  as  a  means  for  benefiting  society  ?  Is  it  employed  si  a 
sword  with  which  to  defend  the  weak  ?  Is  it  an  architect  that 
builds  ?  Is  it  a  seed-sower  that  distributes  ?  Or,  is  this  quality 
merely  the  capacity  to  take  in — to  ingurgitate,  ingttrgiiate,  meowf- 
XA.TB  ?  If  so,  then  when  misfortune  comes,  and  a  man  loses  all  s» 
wealth,  what  is  left  of  him  ?  Nothing — literally  nothing.  And  yot 
shall  find  that  while  some  men,  being  bankrupt,  lose  almost  nothing, 
other  men,  going  into  bankruptcy,  come  out  with  nothing.  There  is 
very  little  manhood  in  them  aside  from  this  peculiar  genius  or  talent 
to  amass  property.  They  are  not  fertile  in  ideas.  They  are  not 
richly  endowed  with  sentiment.  They  are  not  distributors  of  happi- 
ness. They  are  not  even  reflectors  of  happiness.  They  certainly 
are  not  creators  of  it.  They  have  very  little  power  among  men.  As 
organizers  of  wealth  they  have  some  power,  but  not  as  organizers 
of  thoughts  and  purposes.  And  when  they  are  stripped  of  their 
property  they  become,  most  emphatically,  remnants. 

When  one  of  a  great  nature  is  clothed  in  wealth,  he  is  certainly 
more  powerful ;  but  if  the  raiment  of  wealth  be  taken  from  him,  he 
is  not  less.     He  still  has  a  great  nature. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  (though  there  have  been  disputes  among 
archaeologists  on  the  subject)  that  the  Greeks  colored  and  gilded  the 
statues  which  adorned  their  temples.  And  undoubtedly  those  stat- 
ues were  more  magnificent  for  being  colored  and  gilded.  But  now 
that  time  has  rubbed  oflT  the  paint,  and  they  are  without  a  particle 
of  embellishment,  and  are  simple  marble  statues,  they  are  exquis- 
ite still 

That  is  the  ca^mi^TUMi^rttfftfe  force  lies  in  his  essential  good- 
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ness  and  real  manliness.  Wealth  may  make  him  more  beautiful ;  hut 
strip  him  of  wealth,  and  he  does  not  lose  anything.  Trie  man  is  there 
yet.  No  man  can  be  called  a  remnant,  though  he  be  thrown  out  of 
life,  if  he  retain  in  him  the  essential  power  of  true  manhood.  But, 
oh !  how  many  there  have  been  who,  when  they  lost  their  wealth, 
lost  everything;  and  now  chatter  and  talk,  mostly  repining.  It  was 
not  always  so,  they  say.  They  have  seen  better  days.  They  re- 
member the  time  when  they  had  as  much  as  the  greatest;  but  they 
have  lost  it  all  And  since  that  was  all  they  had,  there  is  nothing 
left.     Therefore  they  are  remnants. 

How  many  men  are  there  who  are  thrown  out  of  life  from  dis- 
couragements !  They  discover  mistakes  in  their  habits  when  it  is 
too  late  to  change  them.  I  am  always  sorry  to  see  anybody  give 
up.  I  do  not  know  that  when  a  on  an  fails  at  fifty  or  sixty  years  of 
age  he  can  succeed  again  in  the  same  path  in  which  he  formerly  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  no  man,  in  any  circumstances,  should 
say,  in  the  spirit  of  discouragement,  "  It  is  no  use  for  me  to  put 
forth  exertion  any  longer."  Just  so  long  as  a  man  has  life  and 
power  to  move  he  ought  to  keep  laboring  in  some  proper  vocation, 
with  some  suitable  ambition,  and  trust  in  divine  providence.  Yet 
how  many  persons  there  are  in  life  who  have  reasonably  good  char- 
acter and  morals,  but  who  are  without  any  particular  force,  and  who, 
after  fighting  battles  here  and  there,  at  last  give  up  in  despair  I 

I  sat  in  the  window  of  my  cottage  in  November,  after  the  loaves 
had  began  to  fall  to  the  ground,  and  saw  the  wind  deal  with 
them.  In  the  summer  when  the  wind  blew  the  leaves  sang.  But 
the  time  came  when  they  had  lost  their  hold  on  the  tree  and  dropped. 
And  now,  when  the  wind  blew,  the  leaves  no  longer  made  melody 
in  their  motion.  Before,  when  the  wind  came,  they  hung  sweet  and 
succulent  and  green  on  the  tree,  but  now  they  whirled  in  wreaths 
past  the  house,  some  falling  into  a  little  depression ;  some  nestling 
by  the  side  of  the  fence ;  some  falling  under  a  bank ;  some  along  the 
hedge.  Brown,  sapless,  withered  leaves,  they  were,  good  for  noth- 
ing except  to  make  soil  for  another  year. 

I  have  seen  a  great  many  men  in  life  that  were  wind-blown ;  and 
they  held  on  to  the  stalk  and  the  branch  ;  and  all  the  wind  could  do 
was  to  make  them  sing ;  but  now  I  see  that  they  are  broken  off  from 
the  tree.  It  is  November  with  them  ;  and  the  wind  catches  them, 
and  whirls  them  away,  and  some  land  in  poor-houses,  and  some  in 
hospitals,  and  some  in  private  dwellings,  where  they  pick  up  chips, 
or  do  some  other  inferior  service.  They  are  remnants  of  life.  And  it 
is  a  very  great  sadness. 

There  is  one  thing  that  will  not  bear  looking  into,  unless  a  man 
has  a  heart  of  philosophy,  (which  is  a  heart  of  atoned  wui\}taX  S& 
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human  life.   Ton  can  look  at  the  condition  of  men ;  at  the  question  of 
joy  or  nnjoyfulness ;  at  the  subject  of  prosperity,  or  want  of  prosper- 
ity; you  can  look  from  house  to  house,  in  your  own  circle,  perhaps, 
and  among  your  own  set,  where  everything  is  bright  and  cheerful, 
without  having  your  feelings  shocked  or  hurt.   But  go  down  among 
those  that  are  poor  and  unfortunate  and  cast  out;  see  how  full  life 
is  of  broken-down  men,  and  discouraged  men,  and  unprosperons 
men ;  go  down,  and  down,  and  down,  and  still  down  to  tlte  bottom, 
and  tell  me  if  it  is  not  sad.    When  a  man's  heart  is  moved  with  lore 
for  his  fellows;  when  he  counts  every  man  his  brother;  when  he 
looks  at  everything  in  the  light  of  Christian  charity,  the  saddest 
thing  to  look  into  is  the  structure  of  the  lower  half  of  human  society.* 
not  that  part  where  men  are  all  like  germs  that  point  upward,  and 
break  through,  and  find  the  sun,  aud  blossom ;  but  that  other  part, 
where  men  are  going  down  from  the  top  toward  the  bottom,  where 
the  remnants  are.  Some  portions  of  society  are  more  than  knee-deep, 
are  necfe-deep,  with  mere  shattered  remnants  of  men. 

What  vast  multitudes  of  men  there  are  who  add  nothing  either 
to  the  moral,  the  social,  or  the  material  forces  of  society  1  They 
consume  continually,  but  contribute  nothing.  What  numbers  of 
men  there  are  in  regard  to  whom  society  would  feel  itself  benefitted 
if  they  were  dead,  and  it  was  rid  of  them  ! 

It  is  not  all  the  no-workers  that  society  can  afford  to  lose,  Nei- 
ther is  it  all  the  weak  that  society  can  afford  to  lose.  The  weakest 
things  in  the  world  are  the  most  precious — the  children.  The  joy 
of  the  house,  the  comfort  of  the  heart,  the  music  of  life,  the  very 
prophet  to  us,  is  the  child. 

"  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  Dot 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Children  are  God's  messengers  to  us.  They  are  the  blossoms  of 
human  life.  We  could  not  spare  them,  babes  though  they  be.  They 
do  not  earn  anything.  They  do  not  know  how  to  sing  or  frolic.  We 
could  not  spare  even  the  new-born  babe — the  babe  of  a  week.  It  is 
in  every  way  crude.  It  is  utterly  unreciprocating.  It  is  a  mere 
germ-point,  waiting  for  food,  in  our  arms.  And  yet,  how  rich  we 
are  !  How  rich  are  our  homes !  And  how  it  stirs,  with  its  magnet- 
ism, every  thought  and  feeling  of  the  sensitive  soul,  and  brings  near 
the  other  life,  and  lifts  us  up,  every  day,  in  hymns  and  prayers  and 
thanksgiving  to  God !  How  much  we  have  to  thank  God  for  in  the 
child!  and  yet  how  little,  so  tar  a*  the  present  value  of  the  child 
ib  concerned  ! 

It  is  not  the  weak  that  cumber  society ;  and  yet  society  is  like  a 
ship  that  is  overloaded  with  trash.  It  is  weighed  down  with  men 
who  are  good  for  nothing — men  who^  instead  of  adding  to  the  hap- 
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piness  of  other  people,  more  or  less  absorb  the  happiness  of  others. 

It  is  a  sorrowful  thing  to  think  of,  that  when  some  fellow-creatures 

die,  other  people  breathe  freer. 

For  their  sakes,  I  have  been  glad  that  some  persons  died.  When 
one  must  go,  I  have  prayed,  "  Let  the  struggle  be  cut  short,  O  God 
of  mercy !  and  let  them  fly  away."  But  there  are  many  others  whom 
society  would  fain  have  taken  away  for  its  own  sake.  They  are 
useless  to  themselves  and  to  others.  They  are  in  the  way.  Nobody 
wants  them.  They  are  trash.  They  are  a  nuisance.  When  they 
die,  people  feel  a  gladness  that  they  are  gone  which  decency  will 
not  allow  them  to  express. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  that  anybody  should  live  in  this  world  whom 
nobody  wants  to  follow  to  the  grave.  It  is  a  sad  thing  for  me  to  go 
bo  Greenwood  and  walk  through  the  strangers'  burying-ground.  It 
is  a  sad  thing  for  one  to  die  and  have  nobody  think  about  him  after- 
ward, except  to  thank  God  that  he  is  out  of  the  way.  It  is  sad  to 
witness  the  burying  of  such  a  one,  and  see  no  mourning  and  sympa- 
thizing group  standing  by,  and  seeing  the  workmen  unfeelingly 
pitch  the  clods  upon  the  coffin,  and  hurriedly  fill  up  the  grave,  ap- 
parently with  no  more  thought  or  feeling  than  if  it  had  not  been  a 
human  being. 

But  if  it  be  a  child  of  respectable  or  wealthy  parents,  the  grave 
is  surrounded  by  a  large  company  of  relatives  and  friends,  assembled 
to  pay  their  last  respects  to  the  dead.  And  how  gently  is  the  coffin 
lowered  to  its  place  !  How  do  the  men  regard  the  feelings  of  I  he 
tjereaved  ones !  How  careful  are  they  to  prevent  the  falling  of 
itones  harshly  upon  the  lid !  Everything  is  done  in  a  decorous  and 
sympathetic  manner,  so  that  nothing  shall  wound  the  afflicted  ears 
>r  eyes. 

It  is  an  awful  thing  for  a  man  to  go  out  of  life  uncared  for,  or 
followed  by  the  rejoicings  of  those  who  have  long  wished  to  be  rid 
>f  him.  It  is  an  awful  thing  for  a  man  to  have  lived  so  that  he 
roes  out  of  life  unhonored  and  unresjretted.  There  is  an  inhumanity 
n  it.  There  is  something  in  it  which  touches  my  soul  to  the  very 
[uick. 

And  yet,  I  cannot  deny  that  there  are  hundreds,  yes,  thousands 
>f  persons,  in  this  very  city  of  Brooklyn  (and  I  suppose  many  of 
hem  have  walked  by  this  house,  and  looked  in  at  this  door)  who,  if 
hey  were  to  die  and  be  buried  to-morrow,  would  not  have  a  tear 
hed  for  them,  and  would  leave  the  community  better  off  for  their 
roing.  What  kind  of  a  life  is  that,  brethren,  lived  by  a  person 
vho  can  better  be  spared  from  society  than  retained  in  it  ?  What 
rind  of  a  result  is  it  of  all  the  ministrations  wVncAx  ara  yc&\\\>\v\a&. 
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for  his  benefit,  and  all  the  advantages  for  growth  and  improreMrt 
which  are  showered  upon  him  from  every  direction  ?  Is  there  uf 
thing  more  sad  than  to  see  a  man  enjoy  the  plenitude  of  Goft 
mercy  in  this  world,  and  then  die  worse  than  the  lower  snimab 
which  have  no  such  mental  and  moral  endowments  as  he  possesses? 

Now,  in  regard  to  these  remnants  that  go  away  from  among  n, 
there  is  this  cheering  thought;  that  though  they  have  made  a  total 
wreck  of  their  life  here,  it  may,  at  least,  have  proved  a  seed. 

I  am  not  sorry  when  my  corn  is  cut  down  in  autumn,  It  is  om 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  crops.  There  is  no  more  pleasing  right  ii 
the  world,  I  think,  than  a  field  of  Indian  maize.  Yet,  when  it  be* 
gins  to  wither,  to  shrink  up,  and  the  wind  makes  harsh  whistling* 
through  it,  I  do  not  feel  badly4.  Why  ?  Because  the  ear  is  ttas, 
and  it  is  ripe,  and  I  have  my  grain.  And  if  I  want  to,  I  can  pboft 
it  again  the  next  spring,  and  have  another  harvest  the  next  aatama 

And  when  a  man  is  all  withered  and  shrunk,  and  dies  out  of  the 
refuse  heap  of  life,  if  I  am  sure  that  the  corn  is  in  him,  and  that  ia 
the  other  life  it  will  be  planted  again,  and  will  spring  up,  and  grow 
and  ripen,  then  there  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  feel  badly.  And  I  fiua 
would  hope  that  it  is  so  with  a  great  many. 

I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  the  poor,  miserable,  unenlightaiei 
slaves,  that  groped  in  darkness  on  the  plantation,  knew  almost 
nothing  and  were  not  permitted  to  learn  anything,  lived  a  life  of 
toil  like  beasts  and  crept  to  their  hovel  at  night  scarcely  able  to  get 
there,  and  were  dragged  out  again  early  in  the  morning,  until  at  last 
they  died — I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  they  never  have  another 
chance.  I  believe  they  do  have  a  better  chance  than  they  had  here, 
cursed,  as  they  were,  with  a  human  master.  If  here  men  are  chil- 
dren of  ignorance,  and  if  they  have  had  no  opportunity  for  growth 
in  manhood  on  earth,  I  fain  would  believe  that  God  will  have  some 
remedial  plan  of  mercy  for  them ;  but  when  a  man  has  lived  in  the 
full  blaze  of  Gospel  light,  and  has  thrown  away  every  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  his  moral  and  spiritual  nature,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  new  chance  for  him  He  has  had  his  chance,  and 
has  not  improved  it. 

It  matters  not  that  a  man  has  had  any  amount  of  misfortune 
here,  if,  once  escaping  from  this  life,  he  lands  bravely  and  safely 
and  strongly  on  the  shore  of  immortality,  and  is  a  man  there  in 
Christ  Jesus.  What  do  you  suppose  a  ransomed  soul  in  the  spirit- 
world  cares  for  all  the  winds  that  once  blew  upon  him  on  earth? 
Blessed  is  it  to  become  a  wreck,  if  angels  are  the  wreckers,  and  you 
are  gathered  up  into  life  and  immortality ! 

Those  of  you  "\v\io  are  focN&Kc  vvXXi'WsstaK^  «oenerytknow  that 
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yon  can  ride  through  a  long  forest,  and  then  come  to  a  clearing. 
And  while  there  will  be  au  orchard  here,  there  will  be  a  belt  of 
forest  around  the  little  square  opening  ;  and  there  will  stand  in  the 
mid$t  of  it  gaunt,  branchless,  girdled  trees.  The  settler  takes  his  ax, 
at  the  right  period  of  the  year,  and  goes  round  and  chops,  just  above 
the  swell  of  the  roots,  a  ring  which  stops  the  flow  of  the  sap.  The 
tree  does  not  fall  down  immediately.  During  the  first  year  it  holds 
its  branches  and  leaves.  But  there  is  no  return  of  the  leaf  to  it. 
Then  the  weather  beats  upon  it.  And  every  successive  year  it  stands 
vith,  fewer  and  fewer  branches.  And  at  last  some  morning,  after  a 
great  storm,  it  lies  its  whole  length  upon  the  ground. 

Brethren,  I  see  many  men  standing  like  trees,  branchless  and 
gaunt  in  a  clearing,  girdled  apparently.  They  are  waiting  for  their 
Overthrow.  And  it  grieves  my  heart  to  see  great  natures,  vast 
trunks,  towering  up,  spreading  abroad  their  branches,  fit  to  have 
Wen  pillars  in  the  Temple  of  God,  but  girdled,  and  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  in  sins. 

Oh,  that  from  among  such  there  might  be  a  remnant  that  yet 
Should  be  saved  !     Oh,  that  there  might  be  among  those  who  have  i; 

lived  through  twenty  years  under  my  ministry  here,  and  who  have  •  \ 

been  good  friends  and  neighbors,  and  whose  lives  have  been  rich,  * 

iften,  with  special  offices  of  kindness,  would  treat  my  Saviour  as  \, 

well  as  they  treat  me  ! 

How  piteous  it  is  to  see  the  remnants  of  a  family  !  The  father 
rad  the  mother  lived  Christian  lives,  and  have  gone  to  heaven.  One 
>y  one  the  brothers  and  sisters  were  gathered  into  the  fold  of 
Christ.  But  for  some  reason  one  single  one  stood  out.  Perhaps  he 
>ecame  wedded  to  the  world.  Perhaps  he  got  into  bad  company 
Perhaps  he  maintained  outward  morality.  At  any  rate,  he  seems, 
rom  one  or  another  cause,  to  have  resisted  every  religious  in- 
Luence. 

Is  there  not  in  my  hearing  some  person  who  is  saying,  "  That  is 
!.  Every  member  of  my  father's  family  except  me  is  a  Chris- 
ian"  ?  Is  there  not  some  one  present  who  says,  "  My  brothers  and 
listers  have  died  and  gone  to  heaven ;  but  I  am  not  on  the  same  road  • 
nrhich  they  traveled"  ?  Are  there  not  persons  here  who  are  the  last 
remnants  of  glorious  households,  and  who  are  not  saved  ?  Oh !  shall 
lot  even  these  remnants  be  gathered  in  ? 

Go  back  and  think  of  the  boyhood  circle  that  used  to  play  base- 
ball with  you  on  the  village  green  l  One  became  a  drunkard  ; 
another  went  to  prison  ;  another  made  shipwreck  of  himself  in  busi- 
noss ;  another  went  to  the  city  and  prospered.  They  are  all  gone,  but  ** 

you  and  two  or  three  others  who  are  left,  and  are  remnants.    Wkw  -  kv 
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M^ti^boytthAtiMed  tout ia  the MmeolMBirithjomf  Iecmnti 
my  ■ehooMellows  every  year ;  tad  every  year  it  takes  less  figum  ■ 
She  numbers  ere  ranniag  thin. 

One  of  the  moat  extraordinary  scenes  that  I  recollect  took  place 
right  here.  An  old  man,  during  my  father's  lifetime,  came  teeming  ] 
np  to  the  platform,  and  said  to  me,  "Your  father  and  I  were  class- 
mates, and  beside  him  and  me  there  is  bnt  one  of  our  class  left,  and 
he  is  dying.  When  your  father  dies,  let  me  know,  will  you  ?  for  I 
shall  be  the  only  one  remaining."  He  took  it  for  granted  that** 
would  outlive  my  father.  He  did ;  but  now  he  is  gone,  too.  There 
is  not  even  a  remnant  of  that  class.  They  have  all  passed  away. 
And  how  many  circles  your  mind  forms  when. you  come  to  think  of 
them,  of  which  but  a  remnant — one  or  two,  are  left  K 

Now,  the  question  which  it  seems  to  me  every  man  should  pot  to 
himself  is  this :  "  Is  the  circle  to  which  I  belong  a  divided  circle? 
Are  a  part  here,  and  a  part  there?"  Have  you  die  same  hope 
that  sustained  the  others  in  dying.  Have  you  the  same  triumphant 
frith  which  they  had  t  They  have  all  gone,  you  are  the  last*  and 
you  must  soon  follow;  diem  ;  and  you  have  no  comfort,  and  no  joy, 
and  no  hope.  They  all  trod  a  triumphant  way  which  you  never  put 
your  foot  into.  They  have  gone  before,  and  you'  are  not  following. 
.  It  is  a-  terrible  thing  to  be  a  remnant— to  be  the  last  child  in  $ 
family — and  not  go  to  heaven  where  the  rest  have  gone  ;  or  to  tfe 
the  last  member  of  a  circle  of  Christians,  and  not  to  be  a  Christian. 
It  is  a  terrible  thing  'to  be  the  only  one  left  of  a  company,  and 
be  lingering  and  waiting,  soon  to  go,  they  saved,  and  you  lost. 

There  are  many  in  every  congregation,  who,  looking  upon  them 
from  the  point  of  congregational  association,  are  but  remnants.  In 
every  prominent  congregation,  there  are  those  who  live  through  a 
vast  amount  of  influence,  seeming  to  be  unchanged. 

I  remember  very  well  that  toward  the  close  of  my  pastorate  in 
Indiana,  I  sat  one  Sabbath  day  and  looked  over  the  congregation- 
It  was  a  small  one.  Before  I  came  here,  I  never  preached  to  a  con- 
gregation that  averaged  more  than  two  hundred,  or  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  I  could  count  all  the  men  in  the  congregation  who  were 
not  hopefully  Christian.  There  were  about  fifteen.  To  my  certain 
knowledge,  they  had  gone  through  four  or  five  revivals  of  religion 
during  my  day,  there  ;  and  I  had  labored  with  them  as  a  brother 
would  with  a  brother.  I  had  plied  them,  and  preached  at  them,  and 
prayed  for  them,  and  approached  them  on  every  side,  and  made  use 
of  every  means  at  my  command,  and  studied  them,  and  at  times 
they  seemed  about  to  come  into  the  kingdom ;  yet  they  remain- 
ed as  they  wwe,  unrcgencrated.     I  knew  the  after  history  of  ahou- 
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one  half  of  them,  and  I  think  that  none  of  them  ever  became  Chris- 
tians. A  considerable  proportion  of  them  died  in  a  way  which  precludes 
the  hope  of  any  spiritual  change.  And  thosu  that  were  left  were 
the  remnant  of  that  congregation.  Everything,  apparently,  had 
been  used.  The  material  had  been  wrought  up  close.  Here  were, 
bo  to  speak,  the  clippings,  the  remains  that  wrere  unusable.  • 

In  every  congregation  that  has  been  sitting  under  the  ministra- 
tion of  the  sanctuary  for  any  considerable  time,  there  are  many  that 
must  be  called  remnants.  There  are  men  in  this  congregation — men 
to  whom  I  have  no  further  message ;  men  whose  understanding  I 
know  I  have  reached  over  and  over  again,  but  whose  susceptibilities 
Lave  not  been  awakened,  and  who  have  been  able  to  resist  moral 
influence,  to  maintain  their  life  of  this  world,  and  keep  away  from 
the  love  of  God,  and  live  for  time,  and  not  for  eternity.  All  that 
conversation  could  do,  and  all  that  preaching  could  do,  and  all  that 
divine  influence  in  the  outpouring  of  God's  spirit  could  do,  seems  to 
iiave  been  in  vain  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  and  there  they  stand. 

This  leads  me  to  the  single  other  view  that  I  shall  take  of  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  that  is  of  the  remnant  of  life,  looked  at  from  a  religious 
standpoint.  It  may  well  be  applied  with  very  great  seriousness  and 
very  great  profitableness  in  this  direction.  We  are  responsible  to 
God  for  our  talents,  for  our  character,  and  for  our  conduct,  here  be- 
low ;  and  there  are  a  great  many  persons  who  have  run  through 
their  career  of  evil  on  earth,  until  their  end  is  near,  and  there  is  but 
a  remnant  left.  There  are  men  who  have  run  through  their  career 
of  drinking  until  they  are  at  the  very  last  period  of  their  life.  There 
are  a  great  many  who  have  run  through  their  career  of  sensual  in- 
dulgence until  their  strength  is  gone,  and  their  stamina  is  taken  out 
of  them,  and  they  have  come  to  their  last  period  of  earthly  exist- 
ence. There  are  a  great  many  who  have  by  various  infractions  of 
known  laws,  by  pushing  animal  excess  to  the  uttermost  extreme, 
"wasted  their  life,  and  come  to  the  last  part  of  their  career.  In  all 
probability  they  cannot  live  five  years  more.  Many  of  them  will 
not  live  one  year.     With  some  it  is  a  question  of  months. 

Is  there  any  use  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  such  men  ?  Yes. 
A  man  may  have  sinned  against  every  organ  of  his  body ;  he  may 
Lave  sinned  against  the  laws  of  nature  (and  no  man  can  break  the 
laws  of  nature  and  not  break  the  moral  laws  of  the  universe)  ;  he 
may  have  sinned  against  his  light  and  knowledge  ;  and  he  may  have 
come  to  his  very  last  hours  ;  and  yet  there  is  hope  for  him.  There 
are  many  fearful  presumptions  against  him ;  but,  after  all,  there  is 
Lope  enough  to  justify  prayer  for  him,  and  efforts  to  save  him.  If 
there  is  a  person  in  this  congregation  who  thinks  he  is  such  a.  <mq&^ 
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his  oondition  justifies  prayer,  and  labor,  and  the  most  rehemort 
urgency,  tliat  the  remnant  of  his  career  may  be  saved,  thai  bit 
last  hours  may  yet  be  redeemed,  and  that  a  faint  light  from  the  very 
closing  period  may  be  cast  back  upon  the  darkness  of  all  that  his 
gone  before. 

•There  are  a  great  many  who  hare  gone  through  prosperity  n 
this  world,  and  have  come  very  near  to  the  end  of  their  career. 
Their  life  has  not  been  marked  by  vice ;  4>ut  they  have  lived  for  the 
ordinary  aims ;  for  the  pride  of  life ;  for  the  events  of  time.  They 
have  had  their  will  in  wealth  and  influence  and  position;  they  hire 
had  in  various  ways  all  that  heart  could  wish;  and  they  have  gone 
through  early  life,  and  through  middle  life,  and  through  the  first 
years  of  age,  and  have  gone  clear  down  to  old  age,  without  God 
and  without  hope  in  the  world.  They  have  had  all  that  the  world 
could  give  them;  or,  at  any  rate,  all  that  it  will  give  them;  sod 
everything  is  expended.  Their  years  are  all  that  remain  to  them; 
and  these  are  few.  They  have  come  to  the  very  end  of  life.  Tot 
cannot  say  that  they  have  ever  committed  a  crime,  or  that  they 
have  ever  been  guilty  of  a  vice.  You  can  say  that  they  have  eon* 
mitted  many  mistakes  and  foibles ;  but  externally  they  have  bees 
very  good  members  of  society.  Tet  to  that  great  spiritual  brother- 
hood, to  that  great  realm  of  life  whose  morality  is  higher  than  the 
functions  of  human  society,  they  have  not  been  faithful  And  tbey 
are,  with  all  the  mercies  of  God  which  they  have  had  showered 
upon  them,  going  out  of  life  without  God,  without  gratitude,  with- 
out love,  without  hope,  almost  without  character ;  and  there  is  but 
a  remnant  of  their  years  left  them. 

Shall  that  remnant  be  thrown  away  ?  Having  thrown  their  first 
twenty  years  on  the  world ;  having  thrown  on  the  world  twenty 
years  more,  and  five  or  ten  years  more,  they  have,  perhaps,  a  year 
or  two  left.  And  shall  that  perish  ?  Shall  that  be  thrown  away  t 
Or,  shall  they  seize  this  last  lingering  period,  that  the  remnant  of 
their  time  may  be  saved  ? 

My  heart  is  turned  toward  the  remnants  to-night.  I  would  that 
by  the  spirit  of  God  I  might  reach  to  awaken  unusual  thoughts  and 
unusual  purposes  in  the  minds  of  many  who  are  left  over  from 
former  efforts ;  who  have  resisted  all  prior  appeal  ;  who  have  stood 
out  against  God's  great  mercy  ;  who  have  been  going  wrong,  under 
the  dominion  of  pride,  and  seliishncss,  and  vanity,  and  lust,  and  thou 
appetites  and  passions  which  corrode  like  canker. 

I  pray  God,  by  his  good  Spirit,  to  send,  to-night,  an  arrow  home 
to  many  of  these  lingerers.  What  do  ye  here  now,  waiting  after  all 
are  gone,  unclothed  and  unprepared  to  meet  the  wrath  of  God's  laws 
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which  you  have  broken  in  their  core  and  nature  ?    Death  is  near,  it 
may  be,  with  uplifted  hand,   to  smite  you;  and  you  are  thoughtless 

and  careless ! 

Oh,  remnant  of  the  household  !  oh,  remnant  of  the  congregation ! 
oh,  remnant  of  men !  in  the  last  moment,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
for  the  remnant  of  your  wasted  life,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  es- 
cape. Embrace  it  Turn  to  God  and  live— here,  it  may  be  for  a 
moment,  but  there  forever  and  forever. 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  are  gathered,  this  evening,  O  Lord  our  Father,  drawn  hither  by  oon- 
■oiouB  want,  and  by  a  great  many  sweet  remembrances.  How  many  years 
have  we  oome  hither  bearing  trouble,  bearing  a  sense  of  weakness,  and 
bearing  in  us  the  signs  of  death  1  How  many  times  have  we  oome  dark,  to 
And  it  light;  and  weakened,  to  find  that  strength  was  waiting  for  us  t  We 
have  seemed  shut  out  of  the  great  realm  of  prosperous  men,  and  our  way 
has  seemed  at  times  forlorn ;  and  yet  we  have  been  restored  again  to  sym- 
pathy and  to  joy  fulness.  How  often  have  we  oome  up  here  sodden  in  self- 
ishness, sordid  in  avarice,  and  with  the  world  all  resting  upon  us!  And 
here  we  have  beheld  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance  better  things  than  the 
abundance  of  this  world.  Hope  and  faith  and  joy  have  shone  in  our  faces ; 
and  we  have  felt  ourselves  rebuked,  and  have  gone  home  again  determined 
tbat  while  we  were  diligent  in  business,  we  would  also  be  fervent  in  spirit, 
nerving  the  Lord.  Thou  hast  broken  our  staff ;  that  on  which  we  leaned  is 
gone  frem  us ;  we  have  been  east  down  to  the  ground,  seemingly  over- 
thrown; and  yet  here  we  have  been  again  restored  to  strength,  and  have 
found  that  God  was  more  to  us  than  father  or  mother,  than  brother  or 
aister,  or  than  companion.  And  with  the  mystery  of  thy  secret  love,  with 
the  strange  work  which  thou  dost  perform,  hidden  in  the  soul,  thou  bast 
brought  us  again  to  oomfort  and  joy.  And  if  we  were  to  rehearse  all  the 
moods  of  sorrow,  and  all  the  experiences  of  relief,  which  have  clustered 
about  this  place,  how  many  burdens  have  been  rolled  off  I  how  many  hopes 
have  been  inspired  I  bow  many  tears  of  joy  have  taken  the  place  of  sorrow- 
ing tears !  how  our  life  has  been  enlarged,  reaohing  forward  into  iXie  other ! 
how  our  expectations  have  been  guided I  The  night  would  not  suffice  us 
for  the  rehearsal  of  all  the  blessings  which  thou  hast  bestowed  upon  us. 

We  thank  thee,  O  Lord,  that  we  stand  alike  in  the  midst  of  thy  mercies. 
We  are  in  a  wilderness  of  thy  goodness.  And  yet,  there  are  days  in  which 
the  earth  seems  barren  and  lifeless.  Thy  paths  drop  fatnes*,  and  that  we 
know  right  well;  and  yet  some  days  there  are  in  which  it  seems  to  us  as 
thougn  there  were  nothing  left  in  the  world  of  God. 

And  now,  we  beseech  of  ;hee,  O  Lord,  that  thou  wilt  yet  again  hear  the 
voice  of  supplication;  or,  better  than  that,  pray  for  us.  Grant  that  the 
Spirit  may  strive  in  us,  and  that  God  may  answer  the  yearning  Spirit  rather 
than  our  petition.  For  we  know  not  what  to  pray  for  as  we  ought.  And 
the  Spii  it  doth  mas  e  intercession  for  us  with  groaninga  that  cannot  be 
uttered.    And  wilt  thou  look  within  us  and  sae  what  we  need,  and  deal 
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with  ii-  according  to  our  necessities.    Take  nwny  what   we  need  to  hsn 

11  nvrny ;  multiply  what  we  need  to  have  multiplied;  siieugihtnloui 

what  wuui'i'il  to  1 1  'I  IftT  H-ffPlffl'**!  augment  In  un  what  ne-*ds  to  beauft- 

iiii-nt <  '1.     Do  for  ii«  according  to  thluo  Insight  and  thine  infinite  lute  and 

erey,  and  uot  according  to  our  foolish  and  Imported  petition*    H«v 

y  tulnirs  wo  have  iiski-d,  dear  Father,  I  In-  glvlrit:  of  which  would  Iutc 
i  our  niln!  Uow  many  time*  thy  WO  bath  boeu  our  wilvation!  flow 
many  time*  we  have  hnsoiiRht  thoe  to  ward  off  tilings  Which  uiunt  nerdi 
o;  HTi.i  lit  tlii'Ui  wo  have  round  our  lit*.'  uflerward.  And  ..'Ten  Hiom 
it  troubles  thut  bruised  m,  yea,  cust  us  down,  unit  left  u*  (or  dead  upon 
tlio  ground,  though  lor  the  jirmont  they  wore  not  joyou*,  but  griev-ans, 
■Oanriid  n'ruuciit  .nit  tii.'  [li-ncciiiiit'  tiuit  lit  fttbWotmuMk 

And  uow  we  buve  come  to  know  so  Utile  about  ourselves,  we  haveoome 
to  have  audi  a  phn  of  our  own  helplessness,  that  w  long  for  thy  wisdom 
rutin r  than  our  own.  Do  thou  for  «  tfe«  things  that  air  ntoeJoary.  Git* 
wlmt  lln'u  wilt.  Tula' away  what  thou  wilt.  Infinite  love  cannot  irr.  Tbj 
tfuderucss  surpass™  that  of  Buy  heart  but  I  blue.  Act-unling  to  thy  lotiw 
kludnons  nod  thy  tender  mercies  dwell  with  us. 

Anil  wo  |>ray  that  every  heart  in  this  house  may  be  won  to  God,  and  tbat 
every  »luner  may  be  brought  back  to  the  Shepherd  and  Dishoji  of  bljsmil 
and  thut  every  one  who  known  the  lijilit  may  make  it  known  to  Uute  wtm 
nit  In  darkness,  sod  Hint  every  soul  that  is  f.-d  miy  ruirrj-  food  lot  lime  tint 
■n  hungry,  aud  that  evury  one  that  I-  b»«,ied  may  succor  those  tliut  m» 
ready  to  perleb  in  sickness.  Aod  may  our  hearts  be  turned  one  toward 
another.  Grant  that  Ibere  may  be  the  spirit  aud  tbo  presenile  of  God 
-n.^liiily  In  in.  mhlst.pf  this  congregation.  And  may  there come  Hie  where 
(hero  is  deuih,  and  ristn ration  where  there  is  captivity,  and  liberty  wlier* 
there  la  bondage.  Grant  that  thy  work  may  prevail  againsl  sin  niiit 
the  kingdom  of  Satan  and  darkness. 

And  we  piny  Hint,  thy  power  may  be  felt  In  all  this  city,  and  the  great 
oity  adjoining.  Bless  those  faithful  men  who  labor  for  the  promotion  of 
temperance,  and  those  who  labor  for  the  reformation  of  morals  to  sverr 
form.  Be  with  those  that  search  out  the  siek,  and  go  among  the  poor,  snd 
visit  hospitals  aud  jails ;  and  those  that  go  Into  waste  places  and  hlghwayi 
and  by  ways.  May  they  themselves  be  filled  with  the  light  and  sweehwisof 
the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  tbey  shall  be  as  men  who  go  forth  from  tlie  gar- 
den, their  very  garments  bearing  the  perfume  of  its  flowers.  Aud  grant,  we 
pray  thee,  that  heaven,  (bough  It  seem  to  be  so  withdrawn  from  sight,  may 
much  of  It  shine  upon  man,  tbat  be  may  bring  forth  fruit  Bless  the  earth. 
Hast  thou  forgotten  to  be  gracious,  O  Ood.  that  the  Isles  wait  In  darkaest 
so  long,  and  that  continents  are  brooded  with  sight,  and  tbat  nations  ire 
destroying  nations,  aud  that  wrath  and  uumereif  ulness  and  hatred  do  can 
ker  the  human  soul  r  Ob!  when  wilt  thou  bring  to  pass  the  promises  tint 
have  hung  on  the  horizon  so  long,  as  the  Morning  Star  that  rose  not;  aod  tint 
yet,  blessed  be  God  1  sunk  not  away  1  We  look  to  their  light.  We  pray  for 
the  coming  of  the  9uu  of  righteousness.  We  pray  for  tbe  final  Rlory  of  this 
earth;  for  the  augmentation  of  man ;  for  the  development  of  society;  tat 
the  purity,  and  peace,  and  prosperity,  and  gladness  that  shall  come  when 
In'elligenoe  shall  have  driven  ignorance  away,  and  true  faith  shall  have 
purged  the  earth  from  superstition,  acd  when  love  shall  drive  selHslma* 
and  orueliy  forth  never  to  come  back  again.  Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jetus, 
come  quickly.  Aud  to  tbe  Father,  tbe  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  pnls* 
evermore.    Amen. 


THE  NEW  BIRTH. 


"Jesus  answered,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  Except  a  man  be  born 
of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  be  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Tbat 
which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  'the  Spirit  is 
spirit.  Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  thee,  Ye  must  be  born  again."— John 
HI.,  6-7. 


The  thing  meant  in  this  passage  was  a  great  truth — a  fact  of  the 
utmost  importance,  transcending  any  other  that  was  ever  made  known 
to  the  race.  It  was  the  annunciation  of  a  point  of  development 
which  is  to  the  last  degree  essential.  But  the  form  of  utterance 
tvas  figurative.  Our  Saviour  was  speaking  to  one  of  the  rulers 
>f  the  Jews — one  of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim — a  man  of 
great  moral  worth,  of  great  excellence  of  character,  apparently; 
>ut  he  had  been  brought  up,  as  Paul  was,  with  a  conscientious  and 
"igorous  adhesion  to  all  the  service  and  ceremony  and  ritual  of  the 
Fewish  Church. 

Baptism  was  a  part  of  the  Jewish  services.  Much  was  made  of 
t.  When  Nicodemus  presented  himself  to  our  Saviour,  it  was  all 
mportant  to  him,  as  Paul  declares  that  it  was  to  him.  It  was  the 
chat-lack  I-yet  spirit.  He  came  as  a  man  who  had  made  great  at- 
:ainments,  but  who  was  willing,  if  there  was  anything  else,  to  find 
X  out,  and  add  it  to  his  stock. 

He  unquestionably  thought  he  was  an  eminent  man  in  goodness; 
but  if  there  was  in  Christ  a  polish  for  this  eminent  goodness,  he  would 
like  to  possess  that.  And  it  was  this  spirit  of  reliance  on  external 
ceremonies  that  was  rebuked  by  these  words,  which  have  been  much 
misinterpreted : 

"  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God." 

Men  have  joined  together  baptism  and  the  spiritual  change 
wrought  by  God.  It  amounted  substantially  to  the  authentication 
of  this  ordinance  of  baptism  on  the  part  of  our  Saviour,  with  no  less 
a  helpmeet  than  the  divine  influence.  There  was  baptism  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  other ;  and  these  two  were  brought 
together. 

Sunday  Evening,  Jan.  29,  1871.    Lesson  :  Eph.  ITL,  13-21.    Htmns  (Plymouth 
Collection):  Nob. 813, 7W, 864. 
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At  first  right,  it  looks  as  though  it  was  so;  bat  it  wis  net  Hen 
was  a  man  who  came. to  the  Saviour  full  of  Sabbaths,  and  holy  days, 
and  washings  of  hands,  and  baptisms ;  and  when  Christ  told  him  he 
must  be  born  of  water,  he  readily  assented  to  it.  That  was  just 
what  he  had  himself  believed.  But  when  Christ  went  on  to  say  that 
the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  must  be  added,  a  new  truth  was  opened  to 
him. 

The  allusion  to  baptism  was  an  allusion  to  the  ground  on  wUeh 
Nicodemus  already  stood,  and  was  not  an  authentication.  It  wji 
but  a  historic  fact  And  to  that  was  added  the  declaration  tint, 
except  a  man,  over  and  above  that,  has  the  Holy  Spirit,  baptism  » 
useless.  To  those  who  are  without  this  regenerating  power,  baptism 
is  of  no  comfort,  and  has  no  authority. 

We  are  not  to  take  this  passage  in  its  narrow  and  local  interpre- 
tation. We  are  to  get  the  full  flavor  of  it  by  considering  it  as  a 
part  of  the  whole  grand  scheme  of  our  Saviour  in  his  earthly  mini* 
trations.  As  a  teaching  of  Christ,  it  was  not  so  much  a  thing  new, 
as  it  was  a  thing  that  authenticated  .and  gave  authority  to  sway 
things  which  existed  before.  It  imparted  great  clearness  to  thing! 
which  were  already  obscurely  seen.  It  brought  together  in  group 
things  which  had  been  previously  taught  in  a  scattered  way.  Bat 
the  substance  of  .the  moral  truths  which  were  taught  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  had  before  been  taught  and  used  in  the  Jewish  Charon. 
And  his  ministry,  so  far  as  mere  truth-telling  was  concerned,  was 
based  on  the  truths  which  had  already  been  revealed  by  the  old  dis- 
pensation. The  originality  of  Christianity,  as  it  is  called,  you  may 
search  for  in  vain.  The  truths  of  it  were  in  the  things  that  were 
taught  long  before  it  was  known.  Experience  revealed  the  notion 
to  man. 

But  there  was  something  distinctive  in  it.     There  was  something 
which  made  it  different  from  the  old  dispensation.     And  what  was 
that  ?    It  was  the  distinct  annunciation  of  Christ,  made  more  and 
more  emphatic  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  that  he  himself  stood  per- 
sonally to  the  race  in  the  place  of  God.     He  declared  that  men  must 
believe  in  him,  in  order  to  be  saved.     That  never  was  known  before, 
It  was  the  revelation  of  God — that  is,  Immanuel.     It  was  the  dawn 
of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.     He  assumed  that  he  was  himself  that 
very  divine  Spirit,  which  was  an  original  fiact,  and  a  characteristic 
one.     But  the  other  fact,  and  the  one  which,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, is  the  most  characteristic  in  the  new  dispensation,  was  that 
the  human  race,  through  him,  are  to  move  on  the  highest  spiritual 
level,  where  their  souls  shall  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit.     Such  I  believe  to  be  preeminently  the  genius  of  Chris- 
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tianity.  The  annunciation  was,  that  while,  before,  the  race  of  man 
had  been  living  in  the  flesh  and  to  the  flesh,  the  time  had  come 
when  there  should  be  the  lifting  np  of  men's  spiritual  nature,  the 
opening  of  the  whole  sphere  of  moral  faculty  in  man,  and  the  direct 
contact  of  it  with  the  Divine  Mind,  so  that  God  should,  as  it  were, 
interpenetrate  man,  and  with  his  thoughts  and  feelings  intersphere 
man's  thoughts  and  feelings,  in  the  new  life  to  be  developed  on  the 
old  one.  That  is  to  say,  there  was  to  be  a  new  potency,  a  greater 
fruitfnlness,  a  higher  education,  a  more  resplendent  development,  of 
the  higher  spiritual  nature  of  man.  That  whole  territory  which  be- 
fore had  been  but  occasionally  broken  into,  now  and  then  developing, 
in  some  single  instances,  a  prophet  here,  and  a  holy  man  there,  was 
to  be  enlightened  and  warmed  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  so  that  men  in 
ranks,  in  masses,  in  continuously  increasing  numbers,  and  by  and  by 
in  nations,  and  finally  as  the  whole  race,  should  be  brought  up  into 
the  glorious  light  and  liberty  and  power  of  the  sons  of  God. 

It  was  the  lifting  np  of  the  mind  of  man  from  its  lower  social 
and  animal  conditions  to  its  higher  spiritual  and  divinely-commun- 
ing condition,  that  characterized  the  teaching  of  Christ,  who  came 
with  authority  as  God  in  the  flesh,  to  announce  that  the  spiritual 
kingdom  had  come,  in  which  was  to  dwell  righteousness ;  that  the 
time  had  come  when  men  were  to  enter  into  all  the  inspiration  of 
the  spirit  of  God;  that  the  time  had  come  when  men  were  to  be 
united  as  they  never  were  before ;  that  the  time  had  come  when  men, 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  should  have  a  power,  a  faith,  a 
hope,  and  a  love  such  as  they  had  never  before  experienced. 

These  being  the  teachings  of  Christ,  and  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  his  dispeneation,  we  come  to  this  declaration  that  he  made 
to  Nicodemus,  which  was  not  a  local  and  special  teaching,  but  an 
annunciation  of  that  truth  which  characterized  the  whole  movement 

of  Christianity  as  developed  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ : 

14  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  8 pi  lit,  lie  cannot  enter  tbe 
kingdom  of  God.    That  which  id  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh." 

Here  is  reference  to  the  body,  and  all  that  part  of  the  mind  which 
was  ordained  to  take  care  of  the  body — its  appetites,  its  passions,  its 
pride,  its  selfishness,  its  faculties  in  their  perverted  forms — all  that 
lower  range  of  mental  powers,  which  work  from  the  flesh,  and  back 
to  the  flesh  again,  and  remain  in  the  lower  realm. 

"  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh ;  and  that  which  is  born  of  the 
Spirit  Is  spirit." 

There  is  to  be  a  resurrection,  above  these  lower  appetites  and 
passions.  There  is  to  be  a  higher  and  nobler  condition  than  that 
which  belongs  to  the  world.  And  the  time  for  that  has  coma  And 
Christ  declares  that  unless  a  man  lifts  himself  up  into  this  higher 
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realm,  he  cannot  be  In  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  order  to  be  quitted 
to  enter  that  kingdom,  a  man's  heart  must  be  in  a  superior  state  of 
activity,  and  most  be  filled  with  high  and  divinely-inspired  senti- 
ments. 

That  was  the  teaching  of  Christ  to  Nicodemua.  Of  course  Fw- 
odemus  did  not  understand  it.  He  lost  the  meaning  of  it  by  literal- 
icing  it.  He  marveled  and  stumbled ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  did  marvel  and  stumble.  Men  cease  to  marvel  and  stumble  st 
the  doctrine  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the  human  soul  as  they  are 
developed  into  the  higher  spiritual  condition;  but  men  who  continue 
to  live  under  the  full  influence  of  their  bodily  conditions,  character- 
istically do  it. 

The  faculties  which  serve  the  body  are  the  most  active  and  the 
most  productive  yet,  take  the  world  through.  Man  is  mightier  as 
an  animal  than  as  a  spiritual  being.  The  affections  are  developed 
more  in  their  lower  range  than  in  their  higher  sphere.  The  law  of 
life,  to  ordinary  men,  even  in  Christian  communities,  is  still  the  law 
of  animal  life,  or  of  the  very  lowest  forms  of  social  life.  The  race  k 
still  a  race  low  down.  Although  I  believe  there  are  more  persons 
enfranchised  into  spiritual  life  now  than  at  any  former  period  of  the 
world,  yet,  when  you  look  at  the  race  comprehensively,  and  form 
any  just  estimate  of  it,  it  may  be  said,  almost  without  any  excep- 
tion, that  mankind  to-day  are  living  in  the  sphere  of  the  animal,  and 
but  a  very  little  way  up  toward  the  possible  in  manhood. 

So  that  if  there  ever  was  need  of  saying  that  man  mast  he  born 
again  into  the  enlargement  and  exaltation  of  a  higher  sphere:  if 
there  ever  was  a  time  when  men  needed  to  have  their  eyes  opened 
in  respect  to  the  necessity  of  such  a  birth,  it  is  just  now.     With  the 
wars  that  are  still  sounding  in  our  ears ;  with  the  misrule  that  still 
prevails,  the  world  over ;  and  with  the  tendencies  of  public  senti- 
ment in  the  best  nations  of  the  earth,  who  shall  sav  that  this  dis- 
closure  is  not  needed  now  ?    Seeing  what  civilization  does,  who  shall 
say  it  is  not  needed  ?     If  such  things  are  done  in  the  green  tree, 
what  shall  be  done  in  the  drv  ?     If  the  average  conditions  of  life 
in  the  best  nations  on  earth  are  what  they  are,  what  must  be  tho 
average  conditions  of  life  in  savagism- and  the  uncivilized  portions? 
The  myriads  of  the  race,  emerging,  have  scarcely  freed  themselves 
from  the  earth  out  of  which  they  came,  and  are  living  in  the  very 
lowest  possible  conditions.     No  man,  surely,  can  say  that  the  race 
needs  no  change,  no  elevation,  no  divine  and  spiritual  inspiration. 

The  noblest  faculties  of  the  human  soul  are  those  which  are  used 
the  least,  and,  in  wide  ranges  of  being,  apparently  not  at  all.  They 
are  dormant.     I  suppose  we  scarcely  ever  know  what  a  moral  senti- 
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ment  means,  except  in  the  most  vague  and  obscure  manner.  We 
who  have,  from  childhood,  from  the  very  cradle,  been  taught  not  to 
live  by  the  senses,  and  have  been  inspired,  by  precept  and  example, 
with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  belong  to  a  higher  life,  can 
scarcely  understand  the  difference  of  co-related  tribes  and  nations, 
where,  fr>m  year  to  year,  and  from  generation  to  generation,  there  is 
not,  in  the  best  of  them,  one  single  throb  of  lofty  sentiment.  And  yet, 
this  is  the  actual  condition  of  myriads  and  myriads  of  the  race  to-day. 
Generosity,  magnanimity,  purity,  absolute  truth-loving,  the  faith 
and  sense  of  the  invisible,  benevolence,  disinterestedness,  trust — all 
these  supreme  elements  or  sentiments  are  absolutely  unknown ;  and 
men  rise,  and  grow,  and  flourish,  and  fade,  and  die,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  other  generations,  that  go  in  the  same  circle;  and  the 
curriculum  is  repeated  from  age  to  age. 

Thus,  generation  after  generation,  the  noblest  part  of  human  na- 
ture has  failed.  Comparatively,  the  lower  passions  and  desires,  in 
mankind  at  large,  are  stronger  than  the  reason ;  the  reason  is  stronger 
than  the  conscience ;  and  the  conscience  is  stronger  than  the  spiritual 
instincts.  There  is  in  human  life  very  little  spiritual  inspiration ; 
very  little  that  men  can  get  from  each  other ;  very  little  that  they 
can  get  frorfi  society ;  very  little  that  they  can  get  from  laws  and 
institutions.  The  prevalent  influences  and  tendencies  in  the  world 
at  large  are  carnal.  They  belong  to  the  lower  part  of  human  nature. 
There  is,  consequently,  very  little  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  world. 
If,  therefore,  there  ever  was  any  divine  influence  to  give  a  new  life 
and  an  upward  tendency  to  human  nature,  it  is  no  doubt  in  exist- 
ence still 

I  have  already  said  that  upon  this  state  of  facts  Christ  declared 
that  the  new  kingdom  was  to  be  the  development  of  the  higher 
forces.  Now  the  reason  was  to  have  manifestation  ;  now  conscience 
was  to  predominate;  now  love  was  to  effulge;  now  the  natural 
forces  in  man  were  to  be  developed.  But  there  was  to  be  an  in- 
spiration by  direct  contact  of  the  huufan  soul  with  the  divine  soul. 
There  had  come  a  period  of  time  when,  in  the  unfolding  scheme  of 
God's  plans,  human  life  and  human  nature  were  to  be  developed  as 
they  had  not  been  before.  They  were  to  become  higher,  and  broader, 
and  stronger,  and  sweeter,  and  more  fruitful. 

The  era  of  a  more  direct  and  a  more  universal  influence  of  the 
higher  sphere  over  the  lower  had  come.  The  time  of  the  action  of 
the  divine  mind  on  the  human  mind  by  natural  laws  would  be  con- 
tinued. And,  in  addition,  there  would  be  the  giving  forth  of  the 
H  ly  Ghost,  and  the  shedding  abroad  on  the  human  soul  of  divine 
love-bearing  influences. 

When  it  is  declared,  that  unless  a  man  is  born  again  he  shall  not 
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see  this  new  kingdom,  it  is  simply  the  declaration  that  a  nun,  ia  Vk 
animal  being,  or  in  his  lower,  passional  nature,  never  will  oome  nts 
the  experience  which  belongs  to  the  parity  of  these  higher  feelings; 
that  he  never  will  know  what  is  the  joy,  the  strength,  the  sympathy, 
the  beauty,  or  the  power  of  this  higher  life ;  that  he  never  will  know 
what  is  in  himself,  nor  what  he  can  da  God  has  amplitude  in  him; 
but  he  does  not  know  what  that  amplitude  is  until  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  the  nobler  elements  of  his  being  are  developed,  and  brought 
into  supremacy.  Until  we  are  born  of  the  Spirit,  until  that  part  of 
us  which  is  in  sympathy  with  God  is  touched  by  the  divine  Heart, 
and  we  are  brought  into  communion  with  God,  we  shall  not  see  nor 
know  the  substance  of  that  kingdom  in  which  God  and  men  dwell 
together. 

This  I  understand  to  be  the  general  enunciation  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  specially  and  personally  It  is  true  in  respect  to  every 
one,  as  it  is  true  in  respect  to  races  and  generations  of  men,  that  be 
cannot,  except  by  the  divine  contact,  rise  into  this  higher  sphere  of 
life.  No  man  can  oome  to  himself  except  the  Father  draw  him.  No 
man  can  oome  to  God,  except  God  lead  him.  No  man  can  oome  to 
his  own  highest  nature  except  under  the  influence  of  the  divine 
Spirit  We  do  not  even  know  how  to  find  our  way  up  to  our  vnlgsr 
selves  except  by  the  teacher's  instruction  and  example.  No  man 
knows  how  to  use  his  own  tongue  until  the  mother  has  taught  him. 
Every  man,  in  the  lower  forms  of  life,  has  to  take  things  from  other 
sources,  in  order  to  develop  that  which  rudimcntally  is  in  him.  And 
if  this  is  so  of  the  lower  processes  of  mind,  how  much  more  is  it 
so  of  the  higher  ones,  and  of  the  highest !  Where  shall  we  take 
counsel  in  respect  to  the  things  of  God,  if  not  of  the  divine  Spirit? 
And  Christ  says  that  a  man  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  God 
without  being  born  of  the  Spirit.  And  that  is  true  of  every  in- 
dividual one  among  us. 

"But,"  says  one,  "  I  do  not  believe  in  this  instantaneous  change 
of  character.  I  have  no  doubt  that  men  can  be  improved.  I  believe 
that  men,  by  attending  to  themselves,  to  their  thoughts  and  feelings, 
and  to  a  proper  use  of  help,  may  become  better ;  but  the  doctrine 
of  an  instantaneous  change  of  character  I  never  believed  before, 
and  I  do  not  believe  now."  Well,  who  ever  said  there  was  any  such 
doctrine?  The  Bible  never  said  it,  and  I  do  not  say  it.  I  do  not 
say  that  character  can  change  instantaneously  except  by  a  miracles 
But  a  man's  will  can.  All  that  precedes  change  of  will  may  be  grad- 
ual, and  all  that  succeeds  a  change  of  will  may  be  gradual ;  but  the 
will  itself  changes,  when  it  does  change,  instantaneously,  at  once.  If 
a  man  is  born  again  of  the  Spirit,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  born 
as  quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning.    It  does  not  follow  that  the  whole 
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divine  work  is  done  with  instantaneity.     That  is  not  the  declaration 
at  all 

Whenever  a  man  comes  to  that  point  at  which  he  decisively 
yields  himself  to  the  divine  authority,  and  says  to  God,  "  Thy  will 
be  done,"  I  hold  that  man  to  be  converted.  It  is  the  coming  over 
of  his  will  from  self-control  to  the  divine  control  Yielding  one's 
allegiance  to  God  is  conversion.  But  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  this  result  may  have  worked  through  long  periods  of  time.  Some 
trouble  or  some  prosperity,  some  new  thought,  urged  under  such 
and  such  circumstances ;  more  truth  presented ;  truth  presented 
more  clearly — these  things  may  work  little  by  little,  and  bring  a 
man  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  point  where  he  is  willing  to  submit 
himself  to  the  sovereign  controlling  will  of  God,  and  to  enter  the 
higher  spiritual  life.  And  the  hour  and  the  moment  come  in  which 
the  soul  says,  substantially,  "  Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done."  And 
the  transition  is  made. 

Now  begins  another  course  of  gradual  influences.  When  a  man 
has  begun  to  live  as  a  denizen  of  the  new  kingdom,  a  child  of  light, 
a  son  of  God,  he  cannot  live  perfectly  at  once.  He  has  entered  upon 
a  life  in  which  he  is  like  a  little  child.  And  he  has  everything  to 
learn  over  again.  He  is  introduced  into  a  new  sphere,  and  is  acted 
upon  by  new  influences.  He  addresses  himself  to  whatever  he  does 
entirely  in  the  light  of  duty.  All  his  former  impulses  are  changed. 
All  his  ideas  are  exalted.  Many  things  are  put  down  that  were 
predominant  before.  Many  things  are  lifted  up  that  were  low  and 
ignoble  before.  There  is  a  new  realm  opened  to  him,  with  many 
new  things  added,  and  many  old  things  changed  so  that  they  seem 
new.  And  now  it  will  require  his  whole  life  to  rebuild  in  this  new 
sphere  the  elements  of  character.  So  that  the  character  is  changed 
not  suddenly,  but  gradually,  little  by  little,  by  accretion,  fulfilling 
his  purpose,  at  first  feebly,  but  more  from  day  to  day,  and  more 
from  year  to  year,  the  work  of  regeneration  going  on  and  on,  until 
he  becomes  perfect  in  the  higher  life. 

If,  then,  you  object  to  a  change  of  heart  because  it  is  instan- 
taneous :  No,  it  is  not  Nor  is  it  taught  that  it  is.  If  you  object  to 
it  because  you  think  character  is  gradually  formed,  or  undergoes  a 
gradual  change  :  So  do  I  think,  and  so  does  the  Bible  teach;  and 
your  objection  is  no  objection.  I  do  not  believe  that  men  are  ever 
struck,  as  with  lightning,  and  instantly  changed  in  character,  being 
debased  sinners  one  minute,  and  the  next  minute  rapturous  saints. 
I  believe  that  men  are  subject  to  very  powerful  influences  which 
change  them  very  much ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  change  is  such  as 
immediately  to  take  away  the  old  disposition  and  replace  it  by  a 
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new  one,  or  suddenly  to  transform  the  habit*.    TV 
quire  long-continued  exertion  and  labor.     And  if 
the  doctrine  of  *  change  of  heart  lies  in  its  BMriMi 
withdraw  it;  for  nature  and  revelation  and 
that  the  change  is  a  gradual  progression  ft.  m  s  <  < 
•tat* ;  such  ax  that,  when  it  is  completed,  w    rial 
in  Zion  and  before  God. 

"But,"  say*  another, " I  object  to  the  d  ■  -n 
by  which  a  man  becomes  religious,  as  prodno    i 
I  see  the  law  of  causation  as  clearly  in  that  which  i* 
version,  as  in  any  other  mental  process.     It  U  an  effort  M 
definite,  prescribed  and  perceived  causes.** 

Who  ever  denied  that  ?     Not  I,  surely.      When  the  dtrin 
acts  upon  my  mind,  it  acts  according  to  tin-   law  of  my  mi 
mnch  as  when  I  act  on  your  minds  I  act  according  tn  tl«  l*1 
your  minds.     If  you  arc  laboring  under  a  mi  it  ak*\  ami  I  p"W 
mistake,  do  I  not  change  your  intellectual  stule  V  hot  stall** 
through  year  intellectual  faculties?     If  your  mind  i-  bjril 
and  I  change  the  key  of  your  mind,  and  lift  yvur  w?J  im<>  i 
condition,  do  I  not  do  it  according  to  the  law  of  v.m:  ■! 
think  that  the  action  of  the  divine  mind  is  in  i 
law  of  the  human  mind ;  and  when  the  Spirit  od 
and  enlightens  and  inspires  and  strengthens  him,  it  i*  dm  <to»*  h 
any  other  process  than  that  by  which  the  mind  is  affected.   ' 
is  infinitely  wise;  ami  shall  lie  not  know  how  best  to  manage"* 
faculties  which  he  lias  created  V 

H  ne  that  planted  tbe  ear,  elia'.lhenot  near?    He  that  formed  the  q» 
■ball  be  not  see?'' 

And  he  that  created  the  human  mind,  shall  he  not  undersuri 
how  to  direct  it  ?  The  engineer  of  a  machine,  does  he  not  know  ho* 
to  run  it  ?  lie  that  made  a  watch,  does  he  not  know  how  to  »«» 
a-going  ?  And  he  that  made  myriads  of  minds,  and  has  admin* 
tered  over  men  through  ages,  does  he  not  know  how  to  touch  th* 
springs  of  thought  and  moral  sentiment,  and  all  tbe  powers  of  man'* 
nature  ?  Why  do  wo  need  to  fly  to  the  supposition  that  if  it  » 
taught  that  God  changes  a  man's  nature,  it  is  implied  that  it  in  done 
contrary  to  law,  or  even  against  law  ?  Nay,  there  is  no  fulfillment 
of  law  more  signal,  more  noble,  than  that  by  which  the  Father 
heart  of  God  inflames  the  hearts  of  men  by  natural  taws  dirineh 
inspired,  and  leads  them  to  a  higher  state  and  a  nobler  condition. 
"  But,"  says  another,  "  I  do  not  believe  in  those  scenes  wher 
conversion  is  supposed  to  take  place.  I  do  not  believe  in  revival 
I  do  not  believe  in  meetings  where  men  are  excited,  and  carnc 
away,  and  where  they  shout  and  pray  till  they  scarcely  know  wh< 
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are  doing,  and  where  some  change  takes  place,  they  do  not 
what,  and  they  are  said  to  be  converted.     I  do  not  believe  in 
t;  men  call  conversion,  when  I  see  how  it  is  performed." 

ow,  that  there  are  a  great  many  persons  who  are  in  such  ways 
se  brought  into  states  of  mind  that  are  transitory ;  that  there 
xnany  persons  who  are   inspired  with  impressions  respecting 
es  which  are  not  valid  in  fact,  no  person  can  deny.     It  is 
xny  purpose  to  say  that  all  men  are  really  converted  who  are 
converted.     Nobody  could  suppose  this  to  be  the  doctrine 
lit  in  the  Scripture. 
But  think  of  the  objection  that  men  are  religiously  influenced 
^brought  into  the  church  in  consequence  of  the  effect  of  meet- 
^*Rs,     Suppose  you  should  hear  a  person  laughing  at  schools,  and 
jying,  u  I  do  not  believe  in  education.     Just  see  what  they  do  ? 
ey  take  boys  and  girls,  and  put  them  into  a  house,  and  shut  out 
^l  influences  that  attract  their  attention,  and  set  them  on  benches, 
^**d  give  them  books,  and  make  them  study,  and  read,  and  spell, 
**Ud  write,  and  cipher ;  and  when  they  have  dealt  with  them  in  this 
"Way  for  a  given  time,  and  filled  their  heads  with  this,  that  and  the 
*>ther  thing,  they  send  them  home,  and  think  that  they  are  edu- 
cated.    But  it  is  all  an  illusion,  they  are  not  educated."      If  you 
XUean  that  they  are  not  perfected  in  education,  that  is  so ;  but  is  it 
Hot  an  honorable  thing,  and  a  rational  thing,  for  one  to  wish  to  bring 
Up  his  children  with  an  education,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
that  education  in  this  way  ? 

A  person  wishes  to  perfect  his  manners.     He  goes  to  a  dancing- 
school  where  all  boorishness  and  improprieties  are  kept  out.     And 
lie,  among  others,  is  put  into  various  postures,  and  taught  to  place 
the  right  foot  forward,  and  make  graceful  motions  and  proper  bows 
and  courtesies.     And  a  man  says,  "  Talk  about  grace  !     Being  shut 
up  in  a  room,  and  running  about  on  the  floor,  and  bowing  and 
scraping,  and  moving  backward  and  forward,  and  putting  the  body 
in  a  great  variety  of  attitudes — is  that  what  you  call  grace  ?     I 
should  think  there  was  very  little  grace  about  that"     But,  after  all, 
18  not  that  the  way  to  acquire  grace  ?    Is  not  a  school  where  ease 
and  elegance  of  motion  and  carriage  are  taught  a  school  of  grace  ? 
And  if  a  person  is  shut  up  to  the  thing  which  you  wish  to  educate 
him  in,  is  it  not  normal  and  natural  ?     When  we  organize  a  school, 
onr  object  is  to  instruct  those  who  enter  it  in  those  things  in  which 
they  are  deficient.     If  we  want  to  educate  men  for  their  duties  as 
citizens,  we  have  campaign  clubs,  and  meetings,  and  speaking  and 
writing.     If  we  wish  to  make  a  person  a  musician  or  an  artist,  we 
•hut  him  up  to  music  or  art.     If  we  wish  to  fit  persons  for  social 
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life,  we  keep  that  special  purpose  in  view  in  their  training.  ksA  t 
we  with  to  inspire  men  with  moral  impulses*  why  not  that  them  up 
to  moral  influences,  or  put  them  where  moral  inflaenoe*  for  the  tta 
being  predominate  over  all  others  ?  If  a  man  lives  selfishly,  ted 
vainly,  and  proudly ;  if  he  lives  carnally,  is  it  not  wise  to  hoM  tip 
before  him  the  claims  of  a  noble,  spiritual  life?  Is  it  not  wbe  to 
expound  to  him  the  doctrines  of  Christ  ?  Is  it  not  wise  to  bring  to 
bear  upon  him  those  influences  which  belong  to  the  higher  range 
of  truth  ?  Is  it  not  in  consonance  with  experience,  and  analogy, 
and  philosophy,  to  do  by  men  in  religion  as  we  do  in  musie,  or  art, 
or  any  other  department  of  human  life  ? 

When,  therefore,  men  find  fault  with  revivals  and  religions  meet- 
ings, saying  that  they  are  artificial,  I  reply  that  every  other  means  of 
education  is  artificial,  just  as  much.  A  revival  is  nothing  hat  a 
school  for  the  education  of  the  moral  feelings' and  is  exactly  adapted 
to  the  necessities  of  many  men.* 

If  you  say  that  many  of  those  who  make  a  profession  of  religion 
do  not  live  in  accordance  with  that  profession,  my  reply  is  that  it  ii 
with  this  as  with  other  things.  You  never  saw  an  apple  tree  that 
did  not  have  fifty  blossoms  where  there  was  one  that  set  and  cane 
;to  fruit  And  it  may  be  true  that  in  a  community  where  fifty  »n 
are  impressed  with  religion  only  one  will  become  a  ripe  Christian, 
while  all  the  rest  will  more  or  less  lose  their  impressions,  and  relapse 
into  different  degrees  of  inferiority  all  the  way  down.  The  imper- 
fections of  the  processes  of  religion  are  no  argument  against  their 
reality.  They  are  as  real  as  the  processes  of  education,  and  busi- 
ness, and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  same  law  governs  them.  And  I 
claim  for  revivals  of  religion  all  that  can  be  claimed  for  the  means 
which  are  employed  for  the  development  of  men  in  the  different 
realms  of  secular  life.  They  are  normal  and  philosophical  And 
if  a  man  says,  "  I  do  not  believe  in  the  fruits  of  such  meetings ;  I 
have  no  faith  in  the  pretensions  of  men  who  claim  to  be  converted 
there,"  my  reply  is,  You  may  not  believe  in  them ;  but  you  ought 
not  to  disbelieve  in  them  on  account  of  the  inconsistencies  which 
accompany  them.  There  are  inconsistencies  everywhere,  and  no 
more  in  revivals  of  religion  than  in  many  other  directions.  That 
there  are  many  lasting  fruits  from  this  source,  no  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  will  deny. 

Another  objection  is  that  men  who  profess  to  have  been  convert- 
ed are  no  better  than  hundreds  who  make  no  such  profession.  Very 
likely  they  are  not  any  better.  What  then  ?  Very  likely  many 
men  who  are  gathered  into  the  church  at  places  of  conversion  are 
hypocritical  \  very  \\k&Yv  maxi^  oi  \b&m«cfe  wrotaK&Yta  \  very  likely 
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many  of  them  are  mistaken.     But  then,  was  it  not  better  for  them 

to  have  tried  to  do  something,  even  if  they  did  make  a  mistake  and 

fall  short,  than  to  hav«  sat  still  and  done  nothing  ?    Supposing  that  . 

there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  higher  life,  is  not  he  nobler  who  makes  a 

strife  for  it,  even  if  he  cannot  fly  high  enough  to  reach  it,  and  falls 

back,  than  the  man  that  does  not  strive  for  it  ? 

Here  sit  a  parcel  of  doleful  critics,  that  say,  M  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  scaling  that  wall."  One  and  another  make  the  effort  (for 
they  must  scale  it,  or  perish)  ;  but  none  of  them  goes  quite  high 
enough,  and,  exhausted,  one  after  another  falls  back.  And  after  ^\e 
or  six  have  failed,  these  critics  say,  "  I  told  you  so,  I  told  you  so." 
But  those  brave  men  who,  having  failed  in  their  endeavors,  fall 
back,  are  superior  to  those  vulgar  creatures  who  feel  no  aspiration, 
and  do  not  lift  a  wing. 

But  you  cannot  tell  whether  a  man  has  power  or  not  until  you 
see  the  inside  of  him.     There  are   multitudes  of   men  converted    * 
whose  condition  you  cannot  determine  by  what  you  see  of  them. 
There  is  a  hidden  life  in  them.     The  kingdom  of  God  docs  not  come  ■ 

with  observation.  Many  a  man  has  the  kingdom  of  God  in  him 
when  you  do  not  know  it,  because  you  are  hot  omniscient,  and  are  ; 

not  a  discerner  of  spirits. 

But,  more  than  that,  you  have  no  right  to  compare  one  man  with  * 

another.  There  is  nothing  in  this  world  more  false  in  principle  than 
to  measure  men  in  that  way,  and  say  that  one  is  not  a  Christian  be- 
cause he  does  not  live  so  and  so,  and  that  another  is  a  Christian  be- 
cause he  does  live  so  and  so.  It  is  not  right  to  measure  a  man 
who  is  far  down  in  the  scale  of  endowment  and  privilege  by  one  who 
is  far  up  in  these  regards.  Every  man  must  be  measured  by  what 
he  himself  is. 

In  the  spring,  I  take  a  rose  that  seems  to  have  lost  almost  all  its 
vitality,  and  to  be  struggling  for  shoots;  and  I  carry  it  to  Mr. 
Turner,  and  say,  "  Give  it  a  fair  chance  to  grow."  And  he  opens 
the  ground,  and  gives  it  a  generous  quantity  of  rich  earth,  and  it 
begins  to  throw  out  shoots,  and  it  grows  through  the  summer,  and 
reaches  a  height  of  six  inches,  and  by  autumn  it  is  really  blossom- 
ing. But  suppose  I  should  look  down  at  this  stunted  rose,  and  then 
up  at  the  large  one,  and  say,  "  This  is  no  rose  at  all,  compared  with 
that  one  which  has  grown  nearly  six  feet,  instead  of  six  inches"  ? 
You  must  measure  those  roses  by  what  they  were  when  they  started, 
and  by  the  chances  which  they  had  for  growth,  and  not  by  what 
they  are  now. 

And  in  measuring  men,  it  is  not  fair  to  say,  "  That  man  is  a 
lovelier  specimen  than  that  man."     You  are  uo\»  to  ga  \b\k>  \taa  qn&t 
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ward  history  of  one  and  another,  and  draw  a  parallel,  tad  «y, 
tt  This  man  was  an  old  curmudgeon  ;  he  was  insatiate  in  his  dean 
for  wealth  ;  and  he  had  acquired  a  vast  property  :  but  there  was  s 
little  revolution  in  his  affairs ;  and  he  went  to  a  Methodist  meeting; 
and  there  ho  became  excited,  and  hallooed  and  yelled,  and  after 
ward  came  ont  a  Christian  !  bat  that  man  has  always  been  generotu, 
and  kind,  and  upright,  in  his  dealings,  and  he  makes  no  pretenikma 
to  Christianity.1'    There  is  no  justice  in  such  a  comparison.    It  k 
probable  that  this  man  who  was  hard  and  grinding  and  avariciosi> 
but  who  now  calls  himself  a  Christian,  has  made  a  greater  struggle 
and  a  better  fight  for  spiritual  life  than  that  other  man  ever  dreamtd 
ot    He  was  low  down  ;  but  he  received  a  spiritual  shock,  that  iflt 
his  mind  at  work.    And  he  undertook  to  make  a  better  man  of  him* 
sel£    And  gradually  he  emerged  from  his  sordid,  selfish  condition, 
into  a  state  where  he  was  under  the  continual  inspiration  of  God's 
love.   And  at  last  he  became  a  man  second  to  no  other  in  the  whole 
region.    It  took  many  years  to  do  it,  but  it  was  done.    And  yoi 
must  measure  him  by  what  he  was  at  the  beginnings  You  must  tab 
into  account  that  at  the  outset  he  was  low  down  in  the  scale.    Ah ! 
he  never  had  a  mother  that  wept  and  prayed  over  him  as  your 
mother  wept  and  prayed  over  you,  critic !    He  never  had  brother! 
and  sisters  who  were  a  living  interpretation  of  beneficence,  as  yon 
had,  critic !    He  never  had  companions  that  inspired  him  with  gen- 
erosity.    Everybody  plucked  at  him  ;  and,  with  eagle's  claws,  as  it 
were,  he  plucked  at  everybody.     You,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
brought  up  under  the  influence  of  the  sweet  interchange  of  kind- 
ness.    You  had  advantages  for  growth  and  culture  such  as  he  kuew 
nothing  of.     And  in  your  estimate  of  him  these  facts  must  not  be 
overlooked.     There  is  many  a  man  that  you  despise,  and  that  you 
say  is  not  a  Christian,   who,  in  the  day  of  God's  judgment  will 
stand  higher  than  you  do,  because,  having  received  little,  he  grew 
much,  while  you,  having  received  much,  grew  little. 

But  why  should  a  man  wish  to  find  fault  with  such  a  truth  as 
this  of  the  Spirit's  help?  Why  should  a  man  seek  objections 
against  this  blessed  doctrine,  that  a  wicked  man  may  change  his 
heart  ?  Do  you  want  to  believe  that  a  man  who  has  begun  must 
continue  to  go  wrong,  and  become  worse  and  worse  all  his  life  long? 
Ought  not  every  generous  man's  heart  to  be  made  glad  by  the  faith 
that  though  a  man's  sins  be  as  scarlet  they  may  be  washed  away, 
and  he  become  white  as  snow  ?  Should  not  the  spirit  of  gratitude 
be  inspired  in  us  by  the  doctrine  of  the  possibility  of  a  change  from 
a  lower  course  to  a  higher  ;  by  the  doctrine  that  a  man  may 
be  emancipated  from  the  Hesh,  and  need  not  live  in  these  animal  ecu 
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;  by  the  doctrine  that  God  will  meet  us  more  than  half  way ; 
!  will  go  as  far  to  find  us  as  to  find  the  flowers  ?  When 
interpreted,  it  is  the  most  glorious  doctrine  that  was  ever 
ed  to  man.  It  was  this  doctrine  that  was  revealed  by  God, 
de  manifest  through  his  Son  in  the  flesh, 
time  has  come,  then,  when  men  no  longer  need  to  live  in  the 
There  has  come  a  new  development.  A  divine  spirit  is  given 
y  man  who  will  accept  it.  And  accepting  it,  he  shall  rise  into 
r  life.  He  will  be  born  again,  and  will  find  himself  drawn 
a  better  and  more  comforting  state. 

here  any  man  here,  to-night,  who  has  been  going  down,  down, 

I  do  not  say  to  you  that  unless  you  are  born  again  you 

>t  see  the  kingdom  of  God.     You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do. 

1  discouraged  man,  so  often  sliding  when  you  thought  your 
a  safe,  so  often  trying  and  failing,  I  come  to  you  and  say, 
ay  be  born  again.  There  is  hope  for  you.  It  is  not  necessary 
u  should  go  on  from  bad  to  worse.  There  is  a  power  in  God 
;h  you  may  be  quickened,  emancipated,  raised  from  the  dead, 
to  a  new  life.  There  is  hope  for  every  man,  no  matter  how 
is,  or  how  far  he  has  gone  in  wrong  courses.  There  may  not 
5  for  you  in  your  neighbor ;  you  may  turn  to  him  in  vain  for 

;  so  long  as  you  look  to  men  for  help  you  may  be  shut  up 
ness  and  despair  ;  but  there  is  a  God  that  will  succor  you. 
>u  do  not  need  to  even  speak  to  him.     Open  your  heart,  and 

2  open  before  him,  and  he  will  see  it,  and  minister  to  it.  Your 
does  not  think  so  tenderly  of  you  as  he  does.   Uncover  your 

id  God  will  shine  upon  it  There  is  power  in  him  to  do  for 
it  which,  by  your  own  unaided  will,  you  cannot  do  for  your- 
le  will  work  in  you  to  wiM  and  to  do  of  his  own  good 

e. 

1 1  say  to  every  man  whom  God  has  saved,  Do  not  give  up 
:.  Do  not  cast  the  wanderers  out  of  your  watch  and  care, 
a  to  your  children,  no  matter  what  they  have  done.  Hold  on 
r  friends.  Do  not  cast  them  off!  Hope  for  men  that  have 
jtray,  and  strive  to  rescue  them.  Work  courageously  for  the 
of  those  who  are  in  the  bondage  of  death.  Do  not  despair 
ng  the  youth. 

1  to  all  I  say,  as  long  as  there  is  life  there  is  hope.  Till  the 
y,  till  your  sun  goes  down,  in  the  very  last  hour,  remember 
e  dear  Spirit  of  God  hovers  near  you,  and  that  by  the  power 
Spirit  you  may  be  enfranchised,  and  illumined,  and  made  meet 
rit  eternal  life. 


■_.  j 
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PRAYEK  BEFORE  TUE  SEHMON. 

We  draw  near  to  thee,  our  Heavenly  Father,  ciiciitnuged  by  tile  mem.-*! 
of  dny»  gono  Iit.  How  miioy  limes,  weary  and  fniril,  have  w*  found  refrtab- 
nient  in  the  Inheruaele*  of  oui  God!  How  mauy  time*,  despondent  and 
heavy  of  heurl,  have  we  been  eheeifd  mid  llrtnl  up  by  thy  power!  Dow 
iiiiuiy  tluii-  b*T«  iv'-  smitten  on  our  bivant,  ■  taring  not  to  lift  onr  eyas,  and 
thou  limit  arm  u»awny  t»tlfyiug  of  thy  mercy  and  guodheM,  and  Qf  Ml  ■<•■ 

'<>i  n  L  i-L.ii '      I  [mi  ,iii..|<   liii.l  1 1 ml,.  the  place  ol  inn'  meeting  sunt '    om 

lUurf  sacred  religious  life  thou  hast  granted  to  ua  in  cumniuniou  with  llM 
jid  In  fellowship  mio  with  another! 

And  now,  O  Lord  our  Owl,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thon  wilt  draw  u> 
.gain  U |  it'll  thy  nature  to  our  thought,  And  if  we  cannot  reach  toeoiujnwi 
tho  nlreull  of  thy  being,  si  ill  tli.  iii  iiiu-t  grant  unto  us  come  knowledge* 
thynelf.  Thon  canst  shine,  though  we  i-miuot  take  in  all  thy  beuuis,nor!ir 
Beanhiiu:  Hud  thee  out  BB  pOfftoUon.  Grant  un  to  every  one  of  ussoidotj 
of  too  knowledge  of  God  as  shall  lift  hU  heart  above  things  ■■urnal.  flow 
lut  In  the  weary  way  erf  life.  Knonunige  i  is  to  faith  and  perseverance,  mitt 
the  end.  How  many  there  are  that  fain  would  By  toward  thee,  but  cannoiI 
Condescend  to  such.  And  grant,  O  Lord,  Hint  thy  Spirit  may  inspire  In  ttum 
the  petitions  which  they  know  not  how  to  utter!  How  many  are  there  tin! 
know  their  great  need,  but  know  not  wherein  KtttMl  But  tlmii,  0  <-«l. 
canst  call  us  foi-th.  Thou  oahsl  lift  the  heavy  weight.  Thou  carat  dispel  ito 
gloomy  cloud.  Thou  canst  reach  in  to  the  hidden  spring?  that  give  life- 
Thou  const  make  life  whore  is  death;  and  light,  where  is  darkness.  Hu» 
many  there  are  that  pray  for  things  that  are  not  best!  We  beseech  of  ttitw 
that  thou  will  answer  tlieiuliotter  than  they  ask  of  thee,  and  do  for  than, 
not  what  they  wish,  hut  those  things  which  alia] I  please  thee. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  God.  that  thou  wilt  listen  to  those  whom  thou  ba« 
taught  to  pray.  Grant  unto  them  things  right.  And  may  they  have  hope, 
and  trust,  and  royal  oonlldenoe  in  God.  Oh,  may  we  not  distrust  tin* 
Every  other  one  most  dear  to  us  may  we  distrust  rather  llmu  thee,  thin  that 
lanst  not  deceive;  thou  that  wilt  never  go  aside  from  thy  work  Maj-wt 
abide  in  ustuidlust  confidence  in  the  faithfulness  of  our  God.  Thon  art  our 
souls' help.  All  our  help  doth  spring  from  thee.  Thou  wilt  succor  us.  ami 
that  to  the  end. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  inspire  us  to  pray,  not  alone  for  our- 
selves  and  those  immediately  under  our  care,  but  for  others.  May  ourhtarti 
he  enlarged.  May  we  look  out  upon  the  mull  it  ivies  that  have  none  to  cam 
for  them.  May  we  search  out  those  that  need  special  divine  grace;  aDiliniJ 
our  prayers  flow  to  thee,  and  be  blessed  la  their  conversion  and  to  th«r«M- 
cation  in  the  Christian  life.  We  pray  that  tho  spirit  of  prayermaybedlf- 
fused  among  all  our  families.  We  pray  that  this  whole  Church  nms  b« 
brought  up  in  a  praying  spirit,  and  that  those  especially  who  are  laboring 
with  the  poor  nod  ignorant  may  be  moved  of  God  U)  great  power.  AndnuT 
we  see  the  answers  of  their  prayer. 

And  we  pray  for  this  city  in  which  we  dwell.  Wilt  t&ou  cleanse  it  in  every 
part  of  it.  Bless  those  thai  bibor  for  the  reformation  of  morals.  Bless  tlM* 
who  labor  for  the  establishment  of  wise  laws,  and  a  wise  and  iueorrup' 
administration  of  them.  Bless  those  who  teach,  and  those  who  pram*!** 
Gospel.  May  thy  churches  be  multiplied  and  strengthened.  May  their  in*> 
once  be  salutary  in  this  great  community. 

And  we  beseech  of  line  that  thou  wilt  remember  our  laud,  and  raise  "P 
all  those  institutions  and  instruments  which  are  necessary  f  or  its  evanFelia- 
lion.    We  ttauik  U\ee  th»X  tuou  tiast  given  us  such  a  country  and  relenetsJ "" 
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from  the  burdens  and  cruelties  of  oppression ;  and  that  whilst  others  are 
suffering  and  are  trodden  down  as  the  dust  in  the  street,  we  are  abiding  in 
plenty  and  prosperity. 

May  we  not  forget  those  that  suffer  as  once  we  suffered.  We  pray  for  the 
despoiled,  the  outcast,  the  homeless,  and  helpless.  And  we  pray  that  others 
may  be  speedily  raised  up  on  every  hand  to  succor  those  who  are  most  in 
need. 

And  we  pray  for  the  time  to  come  when  garments  rolled  in  blood  shall 
pass  away;  when  the  sword  shall  be  sheathed ;  when  the  voice  of  desolation 
shall  be  no  more  heard  in  the  land.    Oh,  for  the  times  of  education !    Oh,  for 
the  times  of  true  piety  I    Oh,  for  justice  and  love  and  fellowship  among  men  I 
O  Lord  God,  when  shall  the  day  come  that  men  shall  cease  to  be  beasts  and 
rend  each  other  ?   When  shall  come  those  days  of  plenty  and  peace  and  glad- 
ness that  are  predicted?    O  Lord,  hasten  that  day  in  thine  own  good  time. 
Let  the  Gospel  come  forth,  and  unloose  the  powers  of  heaven  above.    May 
all  the  earth  follow  the  voice  of  thy  decrees.    May  the  living  power  that  is  in 
thee  be  for  the  restoration  of  the  image  of  God  in  man,  for  the  lifting  up  of 
the  race,  and  for  its  enfranchisement  and  establishment  in  all  righteousness. 
Even  so,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly.    And  to  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the 
Spirit  shall  be  endless  praises.   Amen, 
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Our  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  truth  spoken, 
Grant  that  it  may  touch  the  heart.  Grant  that  it  may  encourage  the  despond- 
ing, enlighten  those  that  are  ignorant,  and  win  those  that  are  reluctant. 
May  there  be  many  that  shall  attempt  this  new  life,  not  in  their  own 
strength,  but  leaning  upon  thine ;  not  in  their  own  wisdom,  but  inflamed  by 
thine.  Oh,  that  we  might  learn  more  and  more  how  poor  in  fruit  of  enjoy- 
ment is  the  life  of  the  flesh,  and  how  full  of  the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  the 
life-  of  the  spirit  I  lift  us  into  that  sphere,  and  give  us  its  deep  tranquillity, 
its  communion  with  God,  its  hope,  its  faith,  and  its  victory.  And  to  the 
Vainer,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  praises  everlasting.    Amen. 


■■ 
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»« 


Wherefore,  my  beloved,  as  ye  have  always  obeyed,  not  as  in  my  presence 
raly,  but  now  much  more  in  my  absence,  work  out  your  own  salvation 
vith  fear  and  trembling :  for  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will 
uad  to  do  of  hu  good  pleasure.*'— Phil.  II.,  12, 13, 


The  first  question  which  would  naturally  suggest  itself  among 
lien  upon  this  passage,  is  whether  religion  is  a  completed  work,  im- 
>arted  by  divine  power  to  the  human  soul,  whether  it  is  something 
inished  and  made  over  to  men,  or  whether  it  is  a  work  which  un- 
blds  gradually,  an  education,  differing  from  others,  not  so  much  by 
ts  processes  and  philosophy,  as  by  the  higher  sphere  in  which  it  is 
aking  place. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  things  taught  by  stress  of  contro- 
versy in  this  world,  which  fell  to  the  ground  afterward,  by  their  own 
veight.  .There  has  been  a  doctrine  of  imputed  character,  or,  as  it 
s  more  familiarly  called,  imputed  righteousness,  by  a  very  gross 
Disuse  of  certain  apostolic  forms ;  and  men  held  and  taught,  in  past 
imes  (not  so  much,  I  think,  now),  that  Christ  wrought  out  a  right- 
eousness, and  that  he  conferred  it  upon  those  who  believed  in  him  ; 
>©  that  it  was  as  something  transferred — a  substance,  a  spiritual 
luality,  or  a  spiritual  condition,  in  its  perfection,  existing  first  in 
*im,  and  then  conferred  upon  others.  The  illustrative  figures  fre- 
|nently  employed  were  those  of  garments.  As  our  bodies  are 
-lothed  with  dress,  so  our  souls  are  clothed  with  the  righteousness 
>f  Christ. 

Such  was  the  figure — for  it  was  but  a  figure ;  and  on  this  figure 
las  been  founded  the  substance  of  a  discriminating  doctrine  dividing 
between  one  school  of  theology  and  another. 

It  has  been  held  that  some  men  had  sin  imputed  to  them,  while 
>ther  men  had  moral  character  imputed  to  them.  By  this  is  meant 
•lat  one  man,  being  righteous,  his  righteousness  was  passed  over 
tpon  others ;  and  it  was  said  that  when  they  sinned,  they  were  ac- 
counted as  if  they  were  righteous ;  that  righteousness  was  imputed 

Bxwdat  Evening,  Jan.  22,  18TL   Lesson  :  Psa.  XXIII.    Hymns  (Plymouth  Collec- 
tion) :  Not.  847, 866, 1*51. 
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to  them,  in  the  sense  that,  though  they  were  sinful  and  imperfect, 
they  were  accounted  as  if  they  were  sinless  and  righteous  befon 
God 

The  characters  of  men  in  this  world,  have,  on  that  account,  bees 
■apposed  to  be  things  of  'divine  manufacture ;  and  men's  notion 
were  so  crude  that  they  supposed  these  qualities  were  wrought  oat 
in  the  divine  mind,  and  then  transfused  in  their  perfect  condition, 
to  the  human  mind. 

When  the  apostle  says, 
M  Work  out  your  own  salvation,** 
does  he  countenance  such  a  notion  as  this  ?  Does  he  not,  on  the 
contrary,  refute  it,  and  show  tnau,  whatever  may  be  wrought  in  mai 
by  the  divine  power,  it  is  sometuing  tnat  man  has  an  agency  in  pro- 
ducing ;  that  it  is  wrought  out  of  a  particular  state  in  his  own  soul; 
that  it  is  conferred  upon  him  as  a  responsible  agent  ? 

The  reasons  which  formerly  made  theologians  afraid  of  human 
interference,  in  the  work  of  their  own  salvation,  were  twofold,  b 
the  first  place,  it  was  supposed  that  it  would  detract  from  the  gtonr 
of  God  to  teach  that  moral  results  flow  from  the  indirect  effect  of 
the  divine  will,  instead  of  from  the  direct  effect.  And  yet,  sll » 
tore  had  been  teaching  the  world,  if  they  could  but  have  under* 
stood  it,  that  this  was  the  method  of  the  divine  action,  and  tint 
God,  who  certainly  should  know  what  his  own  glory  is,  and  whit 
will  glorify  him  throughout  all  nature,  is  setting  causes  in  operation 
which  shall  produce  the  effects  that  he  desires,  he  ministering  to 
those  causes,  and  they  being  made  to  produce  results,  and  the 
world  being  made  vital,  that  it  may,  according  to  its  own  law,  and 
in  its  own  place,  bring  forth  its  results  in  all  excellence. 

So  God  does  work  ;  and  doubtless  he  counts  himself  to  be  glori- 
fied by  the  work  which  he  produces. 

A  better  knowledge  of  that  w  hich  science  in  our  day  is  revealing 
so  clearly,  would  have  saved  them  from  supposing  that  God  woold 
be  less  honored  by  producing  indirect  and  instrumental  results,  than 
by  producing  direct  and  personal  and  voluntary  ones. 

But  there  was  another  reason  why  men  were  afraid  of  human 
interference  in  the  work  of  salvation.  It  was  this :  that  the  oW 
Roman  church  had  been  teaching  the  doctrine  that  men  could  lay 
up  for  themselves,  by  good  deeds,  not  only  righteousness,  but  a  cer- 
tain superfluous  quantity  of  it,  to  be  drawn  from,  as  money  is  drawn 
from  a  bank,  against  the  time  of  need. 

The  reformers  undertook  to  meet  this  doctrine  of  good  works, 
as  held  in  the  Roman  church ;  and  not  discriminating  nicely  enough, 
they  set  their  faces  emphatically  against  man's  works,  and  taught 
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y  of  them,  at  any  rate)  that  men  could  do  nothing  in  the  di* 
>n  of  righteousness,  or  that  the  things  which  they  did  do  in 
direction  were  without  virtue ;  that  they  had  no  moral  quality 
em ;  and  that  nothing  was  of  any  account  except  that  which 
himself  taught.  They  were  driven  by  stress  of  controversy 
upon  this  extreme  ground  ;  and  they  taught  that  no  man  could 
it  of  nimsel£  He  must  wait  for  the  Spirit  of  God  to  bring  re- 
mce  to  him.  According  to  their  teaching,  no  man  could  change 
wn  heart,  or  disposition,  or  life.  It  must  be  changed  in,  hira  by 
rresistiblc  power  of  the  divine  will.  In  order  to  set  themselves 
ist  the  Roman  corrupt  doctrine  of  good  works,  they  came  near 
rig  up  by  the  roots  the  motives  of  personal  endeavor,  and  indi- 
il  effort. 

his  gave  rise  to  a  style  of  preaching  which  shut  men  off  from 
ity,  and  almost  produced  a  state  of  torpidity.  I  very  well  re- 
ber  the  time  (and  it  may  be  that  many  of  the  older  members 
is  congregation  remember  the  same  time)  when  preachers,  in 
ig  men  to  a  godly  life,  cautioned  them,  at  every  step,  tl\at  they 
Id  not  go  too  fast  nor  too  far,  lest  they  should,  as  it  were,  undo 
rork  of  the  Spirit.  In  every  exhortation,  men  were  bidden  to 
re,  and  wait  for  the  $ivine  influence. 

0  it  came  to  pass  that  men  waited  for  God — waited  as  if  in 

•  to  have  the  divine  nature  put  into  the  human  soul,  there  was 
ing  to  be  done  by  man  except  to  receive  it.  He  was  the  mighty 
ient,  and  God  was  the  Author  absolute.  And,  as  the  case  of  a 
:   may  be  imagined  to  stand  waiting  for  the  clock-maker  to 

*  the  completed  machinery  and  put  into  it,  and  win  1  it  up,  the 
saying,  "What  am  I?  I  cannot  keep  time;  I  cannot  make 
king  in  myself  that  will  keep  time ;  and  here  I  stand ;  and 
lever  my  owner  pleases  to  put  a  clock  in  me  I  will  perform ; 
[  must  wait  till  then" ;  so  men  stand  and  say,  "  If  it  is  God 
works  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure,  what 
we  do  ?  We  want  to  be  pardoned,  but  we  cannot  pardon  our- 
;s ;  and  we  wTait  for  God  to  pardon  us.  We  want  to  be  built 
i  a  holy  character ;  but  if  God  himself  does  this  work  in  us, 
:  can  we  do  but  wait  ?"     And  so  men  have  from  year  to  year 

1  indolent,  waiting  for  God. 

&ut  experience  teaches,  what  is  everywhere  implied  in  Scrip- 
,  that  religion  is  not  a  substance  separate  from  the  action  of 
;  that  it  is  only  another  word  for  character ;  and  that  it  is 
loped  in  men — not  imputed  to  them.  Influences  are  brought  to 
;  but  the  product  of  those  influences   is  grown  out  of  man. 
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Character  mast  be    developed  from  pre-existing  materials  in  the 
human  soul 

It  is  a  false  mental  philosophy  which  takes  any  other  view  than 
tliis.  And  so  far  from  our  being  commanded  to  wait  for  some  new 
quality,  or  some  new  attitude,  to  be  infixed  in  us,  we  are  com- 
manded to  work  out  our  own  salvable  character — that  is,  that  state, 
that  condition,  which  makes  salvation  possible  in  any  man;  that 
righteousness,  that  love,  that  faith  which  makes  k  possible  for  the 

human  /oul  to  adhere  to  God. 
44  Work  out  your  own  salvation." 

In  other  words,  the  whole  moral  and  religious  life  is  pot  upon 
the  same  platform  that  all  the  rest  of  man's  life  is  put  upon.  Here 
are  the  laws  ;  here  are  the  agencies ;  here  are  Che  instrumentalities; 
and  men  acknowledge  that  they  arc  competent  to  their  use  in  all 
other  directions  but  those  of  morality  and  spirituality  ;  and  the 
word  of  God  teaches  that  they  are  just  as  competent  to  their  use  in 

moral  and  spiritual  directions. 

44  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling." 

There  is  nothing  in  man's  physical  or  intellectual  organization; 
there  is  nothing  in  his  personal  endowments  of  power  for  achieving 
material  results,  to  which  there  is  not  a  corresponding  adaptation 
in  man's  spiritual  faculties.  There  is  that  in  his  spiritual  nature 
which  answers  in  analogy  to  the  other  departments  of  his  being. 
There  is  no  sphere  of  human  existence  which  man's  natural  gifts 
will  not  qualify  him  for  if  he  makes  a  wise  use  of  them.  The  divine 
nature  takes  for  granted,  implies,  or  directly  teaches,  that  there  is 
an  adaptation,  a  preparation,  a  potency,  a  will  power,  an  executing 
force,  iu  a  man,  by  which  he  can  become  spiritually,  as  well  as  men- 
tally and  physieally,  what  God  designed  he  should  be  in  his  creation. 
And  to  Uach  anything  else  is  untrue  in  mental  philosophy  and  in 
experience. 

Like  anv  other  education,  religious  education  is  trradual.  It  is 
the  result  of  time  ;  it  is  the  result  of  thought  ;  it  is  the  result  of 
successive  efforts.  It  is  a  growth  ;  and  to  all  growths  belongs  the 
element  of  time.  No  man  ever  becomes  a  perfect  Christian  sud- 
denly. 

You  must  not  misunderstand  me,  as  if  I  would  set  aside  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  influence.  Nor  must  you  suppose  that  I 
would  teach  you  that  there  is  no  such  thins:  as  a  great  and  sudden 
change  in  men's  dispositions  and  tendencies.  There  is.  I>ut  it  is  a 
change  which  consummates.  It  is  a  change  which,  aflectintr  a  mau> 
purposes,  affecting  a  man's  determinations  or  will,  leads  step  by  step 
to  those  changes  which  go  to  make  up  character;  but  no  man  was 
ever  by  conversion  brought  into  a  perfect  Christian  state.     Iu  the 
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case  of  Paul  himself,  though  he  was  ordained  to  be  a  great  and 
mighty  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God,  the  work  by  which  he  was 
brought  into  the  kingdom  was  a  work  which  required  years  and 
years  and  years.  And  the  experiences  which  he  has  recorded  in  his 
eloquent  letters,  are  experiences  wrought  out  just  as  years  are,  little 
by  little,  and  through  long  periods. 

We  are  encouraged  to  work  out  our  satvable  state,  or  our 
religious  character,  by  the  declaration  that  if  we  work,  we  shall  have 
divine  help. 

We  may  not  state  affirmatively,  that  the  great  elements  of 
Christian  life  are  wrought  out  in  men  little  by  little.  They  are 
never  Suddenly  produced.  No  man  ever,  in  the  spring,  saw  the 
orchard,  within  the  space  of  one  hour,  clothed  with  leaves  and  blos- 
soms and  fruit.  First  comes  the  swelling  bud  and  the  immature 
leaf;  then  comes  the  cluster  of  leaves;  then  comes  the  pink  prophecy 
of  a  flower  ;  then  comes  the  beautiful  cluster  of  flowers  ;  and  then, 
after  the  air  has  been  perfumed  for  some  days  by  the  flowers,  conies 
the  tiny  sign  of  fruit.  And  this,  fed  for  weeks  and  months,  and 
nourished  through  the  whole  summer,  swells  itself  out,  but  still  is 
green,  and  sour,  and  unfit  for  us ;  and  it  is  only  when,  at  last,  the 
autumn  conies  with  its  kindly  ripening  influences,  developing  the 
final  flavoring  qualities,  that  it  is  rich  fruit  agreeable  to  the  taste. 
At  the  beginning  it  was  a  germ  that  had  in  it  all  that  was  developed 
afterward  ;  but  it  had  none  of  its  substance  and  reality.  That  had 
to  be  unfolded. 

Now,  in  every  single  special  Christian  life,  we  go  through  the 
same  process  or  processes  of  a  far  away  beginning,  and  of  a  constant 
development  or  unfolding  or  ripening  toward  the  final  form.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  earliest  traits  that  belong  to  the  regenerate  char- 
acter, is  an  aspiration  for  righteousness,  a  desire  to  be  better  in 
thought  and  in  feeling.  No  man  has  aspiration  in  its  perfect  form  in 
the  beginning.  At  lirst  we  desire  to  correct  certain  faults.  It  is 
not  the  whole  character  that  we  conceive  of  Aspiration  is  occa- 
sional. In  our  better  moments,  we  mourn  over  transgression.  We 
are  ashamed  of  sin.  We  make  good  resolutions.  We  long,  with 
uplifted  hands  and  uplifted  hearts  for  divine  help  to  overcome  easily 
besetting  sins. 

These  periods  are  at  the  beginning  comparatively  feeble,  and  at 
long  intervals,  that  touch  but  single  points  in  the  character.  But  as 
we  grow  from  year  to  year,  the  aspiration  begins  to  be  more  sym- 
metrical. It  goes  through  the  various  stages  of  the  affections  ami 
the  moral  sensibilities,  and  finally  arrives  at  a  complete  Christian 
character.     Under  the  influence  of  aspiration  we  long  for  noble 
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fcnltat '-for  higher  nmir  in  them,  for  a  larger  sphere,  and  for  t 
bom  perfect  conformity  to  the  divino  will ;  but  this  ia  the  ultimate, 
not  the  beginning, form.  Wo  begin  a  Christian  life  of  aspiration  U 
•  low  point ;  and  the  oonnnand  is,  Work  thia  out. 

So  it  uwHh  the  trah  of  obedience.  When  we  first  attempt  to 
obey  the  better  lav,  or  the  law  of  love  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  not 
only  ire  we  far  from  potency,  but  we  are  far  from  understanding 
We  know  very  Utile  of  what  that  law  is.  We  have  to  go  tkroifgh 
1  •  varied  experience  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  it.  This  experience 
ia  attended  with  more  or  less  mistakes  and  errors.  Every  nun 
■todies  hit  lesson-book  of  obedience  as  the  child  at  school  studies 
hb  leeson-book.  There  are  in  the  way  many  sufferings,  many  tears. 
many  poor  lessons,  many  shortcomings,  many  besetments ;  but  little 
by  little  he  grows  in  knowledge  and  attainment ;  and  each  attaia- 
ment  leads  subsequently  to  a  stronger  desire  to  make  an  earnest 
jorthputting  for  salvation.  And  this  element  of  growth,  or  pr* 
jrroselon  by  degrees,  is  invariable.  No  man  is  ever  born  into  Chris- 
tian character  eo  bat  that  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  ia  a  gradsal 
attainment.    It  ia  a  thing  learned. 

Did  yon  ever  aee  a  musician  that  was  born  with  the  ability  to 
play  the  organ  or  any  other  instrument  ?  You  have  seen  many 
persona  in  whom  there  was  an  innate  musical  faculty ;  bnt  not  on; 
that  could  do  anything  in  music  without  education  and  without 
training. 

And  so,  although  we  have  onr  spiritual  natures,  our  innate  ten- 
dencies to  things  virtuous  and  good,  they  are  all  obliged  to  conform 
to  this  law  of  education,  training,  drill.  And  God  says,  Work  Oft 
your  obedience.  As  this  is  the  law  of  our  nature,  it  is  the  lav  of 
God's  grace,  .  And  he  is  patient  with  ua.  He  is  long-suffering.  He 
knows,  when  he  undertakes  to  save  a  soul,  that  that  soul  will  not 
obey  from  the  beginning.  When  he  receives  a  soul  to  save  it,  be 
receives  it  as  an  imperfect  soul  He  takes  every  man  that  he  mym 
knowing  that  he  is  weak,  and  will  do  wrong.  Every  soul  that  he 
saves,  he  saves  with  all  these  contingencies. 

As  it  is  with  aspiration  and  obedience,  so  it  is  with  love  to  God— 
the  best  of  all  developments,  and  the  slowest  to  mature  in  the  soul 
A  benevolent  disposition,  a  strong  spirit  of  love,  which  shall  temper, 
modify,  and  control  our  nature,  which  shall  spread  itself  out  as  * 
summer  of  the  soul  toward  those  who  are  around  about  us,  and 
which  shall  lift  itself  up  as  a  sacred  atmosphere  toward  God— this 
great  attainment  is  never  transferred  completed  from  the  soul  of 
God  to  the  soul  of  man.  It  is  that  which  we  work  for,  and  which, 
working  for  it,  we  miss  often  and  often  and  often.    But  little  by 
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little  we  gain  it  Little  by  little  the  horizon  grows  large.  Little 
by  little  the  sun  shines  brighter  to  our  eye.  No  man  ever  yet  learned 
to  love  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  his  neighbor  as  himself,  in  a 
day — nay,  nor  in  a  life-time ;  for  that  is  a  lesson  which  is  forever 
being  learned,  and  is  never  completed  on  these  mortal  shores. 

So  it  is  with  sympathy  toward  men;  so  it  is  with  humility;  so  it 
is  with  meekness ;  so  it  is  with  gentleness ;  so  it  is  with  patience ;  so 
it  is  with  every  single  one  of  those  Christian  traits  which  are  so  fre- 
quently registered  in  the  Word  of  God.  No  man,  because  he  is  just 
awakened,  and  converted,  and  rejoices  in  God's  forgiving  love,  and 
is  brought  into  the  church,  should  suppose  that  he  has  all  these 
things  set  in  him,  and  ready  for  perfect  action. 

The  apostle  says  that  we  are  God's  husbandry.  Our  souls  are 
his  farms.  And  when  God  begins  his  work  in  your  soul,  and  seeks 
ror  humility,  and  meekness,  and  love,  he  says  to  yon,  "  Work  out 
hese  traits.  Plow  for  them.  Sow  seed  for  them.  And  when  they 
ome  up,  cultivate  them.  And  when  they  are  ripe,  garner  and  bar- 
est them."  Every  one  of  these  traits  is  to  be  made  subject  mat- 
9r  of  careful  thought,  much  prayer,  much  endeavor,  much  skillful  . 
Vacation.  And  that  is  the  interpretation,  to  a  large  extent,  of  the 
ivine  providences  which  are  cooperating  with  grace,  and  are  giving 
ten  opportunity  to  develop  these  traits. 

How  shall  men  learn  to  be  patient,  if  everything  is  just  as  they 
ant  it  ?  How  shall  men  learn  perseverance,  if  they  have  everything 
ithout  endeavor  ?  When  men  are  crossed,  when  their  plans  are 
lbverted,  when  they  find  the  world  bearing  heavily  upon  their 
ioulders,  God  is  saying  to  them,  "  Work  out  patience ;  work  out 
erseverance ;  work  out  courage."  When  men  find  that  pride  domi- 
ates  in  them,  and  that  by  pride  they  are  led  into  trifling,  and  into 
i,ult-finding,  and  perhaps  into  interrogating  God,  saying,  "  Why  am 
thus  dealt  with,  O  my  Father  ?"  God  is  saying,  "  Work  out  hu- 
lility ;  work  out  gentleness."  Are  circumstances  depressed  ?  Is 
ome  scowling  and  cloudy  ?  Is  life  obstructed  ?  Do  you  from  day 
>  day  find  yourself  kicking  against  the  pricks  ?  The  providence  of 
kkl  is  saying,  "  Work  out,  by  these  helps,  your  own  salvation." 
iducate  yourself  in  those  moral  traits  which,  if  you  bear  up  man- 
illy,  and  act  the  part  of  a  Christian,  under  such  circumstances, 
annot  fail  to  be  developed  and  established  in  you. 

But  we  are  commanded  in  working  out  our  own  salvation,  to 
levelop  in  ourselves  those  traits  of  character  which  shall  make  us 
ike  Christ,  and  make  it  possible  for  Christ  to  be  companionable 
vith  us,  and  to  save  us  throughout  all  eternity.  We  are  commanded 
.o  do  this  with  fear  and  trembling. 

Is  it,  then,  that  our  God  is  capricious?    Is  it  t\i<&A.^re  vt*\&& 
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eourticrs  in  an  Eastern  despotism,  who  are  liable  to  be  supplanted, 
and  are  suspicious  of  each  other  all  the  time  ?  Is  oar  God  one  that 
inspires  fear  ?  No.  What  is  meant  by  fear  and  trembling  is  the 
antithesis  of  conceit.  It  is  the  antithesis  of  that  contentment  which 
springs  from  overweening  confidence  or  indifference.  If  men  think 
they  are  so  nearly  good  that  they  do  not  need  to  be  anxioui,  the 
word  of  the  Lord  to  them  is,  "  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own 
conceit  ?  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him ;"  but  if  a  man,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  such  a  sense  of  his  real  deficiency,  that  be  feels 
the  need  of  education  in  divine  things;  if  he  says,  "The  work  is  to 
great  that  it  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  putting  forth  of  every 
endeavor,  then  there  will  be  that  fear  and  trembling  of  which  the 
text  speaks— that  natural  insight,  that  alertness,  that  earnest  cir- 
cumspection, which  every  man  has  who  addressee  himself  to  a  tiling 
which  is  valued,  and  which  stands  in  distinction  from  that  atone- 
ment which  a  man  has  who  thinks  he  is  well  enough  off 

At  any  rate,  bring  to  this  work  that  earnestness  which  men  bring 
to  things  which  ihey  desire  and  mean  to  have  in  secular  life.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  world  which  requires  more  spirit,  more  purpose, 
more  watching,  than  this  work.  There  is  no  more  various  saltan 
than  that  which  js  derived  from  seeking  those  great  ends  which  are 
set  before  every  one  in  a  Christian  life.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  in- 
different Christians.  We  cannot  make  progress  in  Christian  life,  if 
we  live  in  a  state  of  supine  indifference.  We  are  to  work  out  our 
own  salvation  as  earnest  men  work,  thinking  before,  thinking  after, 
full  of  resources,  full  of  desires,  as  men  are  when  they  are  searching 
for  things  which  their  whole  heart  is  set  upon. 

It  is  not,  then,  servile  fear  and  trembling,  but  generous,  manly, 
courageous,  wholesome  fear  and  trembling,  which  come  from  the  best 
feelings,  acting  in  the  best  directions,  and  inspired  by  the  best  in- 
fluences, that  we  are  called  upon  to  be  actuated  by  in  working  out 
our  salvation.  And  surely  the  apostle  teaches  us  that  every  man 
needs  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling— that 
is  to  say,  with  unceasing  vigilance,  with  untiring  watchfulness.  So 
many  are  the  things  which  obscure  the  mind ;  so  many  are  the  things 
which  tone  down  a  man's  purpose ;  so  many  are  the  diversions  which 
load  the  soul  with  care,  and  obstruct  a  man's  purpose ;  so  mauy  are 
the  diversions  which  lead  a  man  from  the  goal  toward  which  he  is 
aiming,  that  no  man  can  succeed  in  maintaining  a  religious  life  ex- 
cept at  the  price  of  continual  thought,  and  continual  faith,  and  con- 
tinual determination,  and  continual  dependence  upon  the  grace  of 
God. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  thought ;  namely,  that  all  our  work  to 
secure  our  own  &aWeA\ou  wqn&1\k  tslq^Vv^bs^Vlh**  should  work 
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unaided  There  must  bo  this  spring,  this  courage,  this  perseverance, 
this  motive-power  on  our  part ;  and  yet,  these  high  and  noble  am- 
bitions will  be  in  vain  unless  God  works  with  us.  For  it  is  God  that 
inspires  us  to  this  life.  It  is  God  that  works  in  us  to  will  and  to  do 
of  his  good  pleasure. 

It  is  not  to  supersede,  but  to  incite  and  to  guide,  every  human 
faculty,  that  the  spirit  of  God  is  given.  It  is  quite  a  vain  question 
whether  a  man  might,  by  himself,  by  the  natural  force  of  his  facul- 
ties, gain  everything  that  he  desires.  That  which  is  most  to  the 
point  is,  that  there  is  in  the  universe  a  provision  by  which  men  are 
helped.  Grace  reveals  it.  But  it  is  not  a  provision  which  helps  men 
who  do  not  desire  to  rise  above  the  ordinary  physical  conditions  of 
life,  above  the  vulgar  conditions  of  society,  above  the  natural  and 
selfish  state  in  which  man  finds  himself. 

Men  sometimes  think  that  the  way  of  grace  is  a  hard  way,  and 
that  the  whole  economy  of  this  life  is  in  favor  of  the  ungracious  and 
unrcgenerate  state.  Men  think  that  the  whole  retinue  of  influences 
in  society  fight  against  grace  in  the  soul.  And  to  a  certain  extent 
they  do.  But  forever  running  through  nature,  through  providence, 
through  human  life,  there  is  the  mind  and  thought  and  heart  of  God 
brooding  upon  all  human  hearts,  and  working  in  them  "  to  will  and 
to  do  of  his  good  pleasure."  There  is  not  a  soul  that  does  not  feel 
drawn  by  the  divine  brooding  soul,  though  it  may  not  know  from 
whence  the  power  comes  which  draws  it.  Men  have  inspirations 
from  God  which  they  cannot  account  for.  Strong  influences,  draw- 
ing even  bad  men,  and  leading  them  to  do  good  things  while  they 
are  in  a  state  of  nature,  are  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  spreads  it- 
self abroad  through  the  earth,  even  as  the  sun ;  that  strives  with 
those  who  know,  and  those  who  do  not  know  what  it  is ;  that  strives, 
I  believe,  with  those  who  do  not  know  the  Gospel ;  that  works  with 
the  heathen ;  that  ministers  to  the  Gentiles ;  that  sheds  the  light  of 
truth  upon  those  who  shall  never  see  more  than  the  twilight  in  this 
World.  This  great  Father-Spirit,  this  great  loving  Spirit,  this  life- 
giving  Spirit,  is  universal.  The  earth,  from  horizon  to  horizon,  is 
filled  with  it.  And  there  is  no  place  where  a  soul  can  be  that  to  it 
is  not  conjoined  the  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Attempt  any- 
thing, overcome  anything,  attain  anything,  you  are  not  alone.  You 
are  not  simply  left  to  your  endeavors.  God  works  in  you.  And 
there  is  the  promise  of  success. 

It  has  been  said,  "  If  it  is  God  that  works,  how  shall  it  be  man 
also  ?"  Suppose  we  should  have  a  reasoning  organ ;  and  suppose  that 
organ  should  say  to  Beethoven,  who  was  sitting  down  before  the 
keyboards,  "Now,  either  you  will  play,  or  I  will ;  but  how  can  you 
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and  I  play  together?"  "How  can  we  do  anything  else?"  Beethoven 
says.  The  organ  performs  according  to  his  touches  on  the  keys;  hut 
if  there  were  no  organ,  his  thoughts  would  lack  expression.  The 
thinking  mind  of  the  artist  expresses  itself  through  the  help  of  the 
instrument.  And  so  those  noble  symphonies  flow  out  which  entrance 
the  world.    The  apostle  says : 

44  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ;  for  it  Is  God 
whioh  worketh  in  you." 

And  philosophy  says,  "If  it  is  God  that  works  in  man,  how  does 
man  work  ?"  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  cooperation  ?  Is  there  do 
such  thing  as  inspiration  ? 

When  the  child  is  working,  and  the  mother  stands  at  the  door 
and  says,  "  Bravely  done,  my  child !"  is  there  no  new  light  in  the 
eye  ?  is  there  no  alacrity  added  to  the  hand  ?  is  there  no  ambition 
excited  to  do  yet  better  ?  Does  not  the  mother  work  in  the  child  to 
will  and  to  do  the  things  which  the  child  cannot  do  of  itself? 

In  the  midst  of  battle,  men  who  have  unflinchingly  borne  until 
they  are  well-nigh  cut  off,  are  thinking  of  retreat ;  and  they  hear 
the  voice  of  their  captain  crying  out  to  them,  and  sending  a  thrill 
through  the  air.  The  result  is  that  they  nerve  themselves  up  once 
more,  and  victory  comes  with  this  last  effort.  There  is  success  when 
another  mighty  soul  is  working  in  them,  inspiring  them  to  will  and 
to  do. 

A  wandering,  weary,  spent,  hungry  traveler  sits  down,  benumbed, 
to  give  up  in  despair.  He  is  met  by  a  hunter.  But  is  his  weari- 
ness cured?  Is  the  cold  dissipated  ?  Is  his  hunger  satisfied?  No. 
But  the  hunter  says  to  him,  "  Be  a  man.  Rouse  up  what  is  in  yon. 
Follow  me.  And  now  you  shall  not  wander  in  a  circle,  and  in  vain. 
I  know  the  way  ;  and  if  you  will  make  a  few  more  efforts  you  will  be 
6afe."  The  hunter  works  in  the  man  to  will  and  to  do  for  his  own 
salvation.     He  brings  him  out  of  danger. 

Men  are  in  a  thousand  ways  thrown  into  circumstances  in  which 
another  man  can  develop  force  in  them.  And  blessed  be  God,  there 
is  a  Spirit  which  works  within  us,  and  develops  a  power  in  us  which 
teaches  us  how  to  accomplish  what  we  will,  and  guides  us  by  its  in- 
spiration to  successful  results.  This  is  the  whole  hope  of  Christian 
life  which  is  left  to  us.  They  who  fall  back  into  somnolency  aud 
pride  and  selfishness  are  without  its  comfort ;  but  we  who  wake  up 
to  a  sense  of  our  privileges,  and  avail  ourselves  of  this  proffered 
help,  are  under  the  administration  of  a  Father  who  loves  us  better 
than  we  love  ourselves,  and  who  is  working  intelligence  and  inspira* 
tion  and  purposes  in  us,  and  leading  us  on  step  by  step ;  and  it  will 
by  and  by  complete  in  us  this  glorious  work  of  emancipation  from 
sin,  this  grand  esta\A\A\miiiiV.  oi  ^  tm^\\&q\x&  Ovi^\^^x^\^^\^bvLu^  us 
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into  the  fullness  of  his  power  and  love,  and  into  the  joy  and  victory 
of  the  upper  kingdom. 

And  now  I  say,  Christian  brethren,  in  the  language  of  the  apostle, 
*•  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ;  for  it  is  God 
whioh  worknth  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure." 

God  will  help  you.     Try  higher  flights — God  will  help  you. 

Try  more  difficult  things — God  will  help  you.     Do  not  be  afraid  to 

venture  into  any  path  of  Christian  life.     Count  yourselves  unworthy 

of  nothing.    Aim  at  the  best  and  highest  things — it  is  God  that  is 

helping  you. 

And  "to  those  who  have  stood  wistfully  looking  at  the  Christian 

life,  wandering  hither  and  thither,  not  knowing  where  to  go,  and 

fearing  to  join  the  people  of  God  lest  they  should  bring  reproach 

upon  the  church  of  Christ,  I  say,  Venture,  O  timid  souls !  enter 

upon  a  Christian  life.     Commit  your  souls  to  God.     Cling  to  Him 

to  whom  you  are  dearer  than  any  babe  to  its  mother.     The  heart 

of  God  knows  how  to  love  as  the  heart  of  no  human  being  knows 

how  to  love.    Men  are  dear  to  God ;  and  he  says  to  those  who  come 

to  him,  "  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  you  out,  but  will  give  you  eternal 

life.  i 

_  «  

Venture  upon  God.  Enter  upon  the  Christian  life.  Enlarge 
your  conceptions,  your  ambitions,  your  aspirations.  Seek  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  remember  that  it  is  God  who  leads 
you  to  that  living  Spirit  which  shall  help  you  in  working  out  your 
awn  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ;  for  it  is  God  that  toorketh 
in  you  to  wiU  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure. 
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itmoroj;  fc>r  tliwi  art  more  willing  to  grnjit"go<Ml|tiru.  tous,  ourfstbw, 

1  w«  are  w     ,n     to     good  gil  Is  to  our  children,    l'buu  urt  ■ 

ntobbty  us  than  w«  iin-  to  be  litwM.il  of  Uiw:  and  thy  lore  towsni 
V  to  f,MWln  atnl  w i*iT  mid  more  full  of  mnroy  than  our  own  Ion  if  <MT> 
■dnL  And  W*.'  draw  near  to  tbue  as  our  Sbellt- r,  our  **J**f .  Mf  Htm  1,ur 
JJia.  All  tbs*  v  '  huvo  if  .1  Hilt.  In  tlici.'  wt  live,  ami  Bora,  and  Initr  our 
Mug.    TbM  art,  lining  with  thy  pnWM  nil  things.     WlKawe*  ll  Sfi \k 

God.  Wherever  te  law.  thy  will  U  known.  TJTinnn  IMnglBUiai  twills* 
bur  banaOMot  end*,  Uuw*  i'«  tliy  wi-.h.m.  Thou  art  frft  thr.-ughoutall  tby 
iNMBdton  dORUilu  ;  and  thins*  pnusn  thai  In  heaven  and  upon  the  eartJL 
Ob,  Usatoor  heart*  were  altiiuod  to  Ihl»  universal  ivj.>k-iu£,  and  thai  w« 
might  be  deliver' -d  from  sin,  and  n>  brought  into  Byniimtby  with  thee,  tb»t 
our  hearts,  ahaaiit  cvarnioro  praise  the*,  and  rejoice  tn  thy  work  l 

WebMMdldf  tliio*  Hint  tit  mi  wilt  grant  unto  ua,  to-night,  such  anwss  at 
ebUdren  katve.  May  we  come  here,  bringing  the  i-oiif tssiou  of  our  sins.  Upeii 
our  kearta  freely  before  God.  Look  thou  uik>u  us,  and  -<-c  altogether  rtii 
to  In  us.  Heal  that  which  l»  alok;  forgive  that  which  l«  biuIsh  ;  strrneilien 
tssrtwbiobtowiak;  guide  that  which  is  erring;  and  uisi-ire  uu,  id  all  [uui* 
of  our  wok,  with  mi  wtM  desire  to  live  so  a*  u>  please  th™  here,  and to 
tfdstrtt  and  enjoy  tlmo  hereafter. 

'Wo  beseech  of  HNS  thai  Uion  wilt  grant  the  enlivening  influence  of  IbJ 
Bptattupontli*  wimlnf  truth.  May  It  be  spokwi  with  sincerity  and  am- 
'■UotaTl  and  may  It  have  In  It  nourishment  for  those  who  shall  hi ..: 

Wepraytba    Dig  I  iiuni,.-  may  almund  with  thy  Spirit.    M.iy  those  *Bo 

make  known  tl ■ iliahle  riches  of  Christ  to-night  he  blessed  ofGoA 

Way  their  word  tint  fall  Id  tba  grottoi  uaahaii.  As  seed  that  falls  upon  good 
ground,  may  they  bring  forth  an  hundred  fold. 

We  pray  that  thy  blessing  may  rest  upon  all  the  efforts  made  by  Ihy  peo- 
ple everywhere  for  the  reformation  of  morals,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
righteousness. 

We  pray  for  tbe  purification  of  our  laws,  and  our  magistracy.  We  pnf 
for  tbe  vindication  of  Justice  throughout  this  great  land.  Thou  hast  indeed 
made  this  country  eminent  by  thy  benefactions.  Thou  art  causing  It  to 
grow  in  strength  and  In  riches.  Deliver  us  from  selfishness,  and  from  avarice, 
and  from  covetousness,  and  from  infidelity.  Deliver  us  from  all  cruelty,  and 
all  desire  to  despoil  the  w,eak.  May  we  long  to  have  this  land  consecrated  to 
truth  and  justice  and  humanity. 

And  be  thou,  0  God,  with  the  counselors  of  the  nation.  Guide  our  rulers- 
Grant  that  they  may  be  God-following  men,  and  that  they  may  walk  in  tbe 
fulfillment  of  thy  will. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  spread  the  knowledge  of  truth  over  all  tbe 
sea,  and  through  all  the  continents.  Everywhere  may  there  be  a  turning 
unto  the  Lord.  Oh,  that  the  long  lingering  days  of  darkness  might  See  away* 
Oh,  that  the  bright  days  of  prediction  which  shall  bring  peaoe  and  songs 
might  come  I  Oh,  for  the  day  when  tbe  earth  shall  not  groan  and  toavsll  in 
pain  I  Oh,  for  the  universal  diffusion  of  holiness,  when  peace  and  prosperity 
shall  settle  down  in  all  our  borders,  and  no  man  shall  have  occasion  to  say  to 
his  neighbor,  Know  ye  the  Lord  T  for  they  shall  all  know  him,  from  tbe  least 
unto  tbe  greatest!  May  we  in  our  place,  and  according  to  the  measure  of 
our  strength,  labor  for  this  blessed  consummation,  evermore  saying,  Tby 
kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

And  now,  Lord,  *c  beseech,  of  this;  that  thou  wilt  grant  us  thy  blessing, 
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not  according  to  our  feeble  petition,  not  according  to  the  wisdom  with  which 
we  make  our  request,  but  according  to  the  greatness  of  thy  mercy.  In  'thee 
we  desire  evermore  to  find  the  measure  of  benefaction.  We  desire  that  thou 
wilt  take  counsel  with  thine  own  heart.  Bless  us  not  as  we  deserve,  but  as 
thine  infinite  love  and  kindness  prompt  thee.  Manifest  thy  tender  mercy 
and  long-suffering  goodness  toward  us  in  days  to  come,  as  thou  hast  in  days 
that  are  past. 

And  when,  at  last,  we  shall  have  passed  through  light,  and  through  dark- 
ness, and  through  trouble  and  sorrow,  and  through  sin  and  repentance,  and 
through  all  the  phases  of  life,  bring  us,  with  all  thy  people,  to  that  rest  which 
remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.    And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit, 
'shall  be  praise  evermore.    Amen. 


PRAYER  AFTER  TIIE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  accept  our  thanks  for  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  thy  Word. 
How  art  thou  to  us  like  a  Father  when  we  hear  that  Word !  When  we  listen 
to  the  philosophies  of  men,  thou  seemest  to  go  away,  and  art  afar  off,  and  art 
hid  behind  thy  glory.  And  we  call,  and  no  one  answers ;  and  we  stretch  out 
our  hand,  and  no  one  takes  it.  But  when  we  come  unto  thy  word,  or  hear  it 
spoken,  how  gentle  art  thou !  how  near  thou  art!  how  full  of  sympathy  art 
thou !  how  art  thou  unto  men  as  a  father  is  to  his  children. 

We  thank  thee  for  all  these  revelations  of  our  God  to  us.  We  rejoice  that 
heaven  is  full  of  this  sympathizing  God.  We  rejoice  that  the  earth  and  all 
the  courses  of  nature  are  filled  full  of  the  might  and  power  of  this  God  of 
love.  Thou  that  didst  suffer  that  men  might  not  suffer ;  thou  that  didst  give 
thy  life  that  life  might  be  brought  to  all  thy  creatures ;  thou  that  art  long- 
suffering,  and  art  working  with  nature,  with  all  the  forces  of  heaven  and 
earth  for  our  good,  remember  evermore  the  weak  and  the  needy. 

Oh,  grant  that  to  a  conception  of  thy  glory  men's  eyes  may  be  opened, 
and  men's  hearts  enlarged,  and  that  men  may  be  led  to  take  hold  of  thee, 
and  to  feel  thy  power  taking  hold  of  them  1 

And  now,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  word  of  truth  spoken 
this  night.  May  it  sink  down  into  the  heart,  and  do  good,  bringing  forth  an 
hundred  fold.    We  ask  it  for  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 
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Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teaoh  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  teaohing  them  to  ob- 
serve all  things  whatsoever  I  have  oommanded  you :  and,  lo,  I  am  with 
you  al way,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."— Matt.  XXVIII.,  19, 20. 


This  represents  the  end  of  our  Lord's  ministry  upon  earth ;  and 
it  is  familiarly  called  the  commission  which  he  gave  to  his  apostles, 
by  which  they  were  thrice  enjoined  to  become  preachers  of  the 
GospeL  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  beginning  it  was  addressed  to 
them  exclusively,  and  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  there  was 
nobody  else  with  him.  They  were  his  companions.  This  was  spoken 
bo  them  at  Jerusalem,  over  beyond  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  near  Bethany.  This  was  his  familiar  band  that  surrounded 
him.  And  he  commanded  them — all  that  were  with  him — to  go 
forth  and  become  teachers  of  the  new  life,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  new  kingdom. 

The  right  to  teach,  to  administer  ordinances,  to  govern  churches, 
has  been  supposed  to  be  limited  to  a  very  few.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  it  was  a  right  which  inhered  in,  as  it  were,  a  spiritual 
corporation,  and  that  it  was  transmissible,  and  that  it  was  trans- 
mitted by  definitely  authorized  parties  with  the  divine  sanction ; 
tnd  that  no  man  not  specially  appointed  to  it  had  a  right  to  intrude 
into  the  office  of  the  sacred  ministry.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
men  must  first  be  called  to  preach ;  and  that  secondly  they  must  be 
Authorized  by  God's  church,  through  its  appropriate  officers,  to  take 
ap  the  vocation  of  preaching,  having  been  called  to  it. 

I  suppose  it  is  best  that  an  order  of  men  should  exist,  who  shall 
give  themselves  exclusively  to  the  work  of  teaching  and  preaching 
religious  truths.  It  is  best,  however,  not  on  any  ground  of  historic 
authority ;  not  on  the  ground  on  whiqh  the  church  has  put  it ;  it  is 
best  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  best  that  there  should  be  an  or- 
der of  men  who  shall  attend  to  the  sick ;  that  there  shall  be  an  or- 
der of  men  who  shall  attend  to  the  administration  of  law.     In  other 

words,  division  of  labor  has  been  found  to  be  wise.     The  adaptation 

« 
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of  a  man's  whole  energy  to  certain  special  ends  makes  the  aoeo*> 
plishment  of  those  ends  more  certain,  and  certain  to  a  better  por- 
pose  than  where  they  are  left  to  the  lower  training  of  all  men. 
Therefore  there  should  be  an  order  of  men  whose  business  H  is  to 
make  known  moral  religious  truth,  for  that  single  practical  reason- 
just  as  schools  will  be  better  if  there  are  professional  teachers ;  jost 
as  each  particular  kind  of  industry  will  be  better  if  there  are  men 
exclusively  educated  to  that  kind  of  industry ;  just  as  moral  sAiis 
will  flourish  better  if  there  is  an  order  of  men  who  adapt  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  propagation  of  moral  ideas  and  moral  influences. 

There  were  two  reasons  why  the  apostles  had  this  commission 
given  to  them.  The  first  I  have  stated — that  they  were  the  only 
ones  who  were  present  The  other  reason,  which  expired  with  tht 
apostles,  and  which  will  never  come  again,  was  that  they  went  forth 
in  the  beginning  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  be  witnesses  of 
the  life  and  deeds  of  Jesus  Christ  himselC  They  were  parmmd 
witnesses.  And  that  which  gave  them  authority,  in  part,  as  spot* 
ties,  was  that  they  spoke  that  which  they  htmo,  and  testified  tid 
which  they  had  Been.  .  And  so,  when  Judas  fell  out  of  the  band,  sad 
they  were  to  select  another  disciple  in  his  place,  they  selected  from 
among  those  that  had  oompanied  with  the  Lord  from  the  beginning, 
that  being  an  indispensable  condition.  And  when  Paul  was  sekflfr 
ed,  he  came  in  by  reason  of  the  revelation  which  was  made  to  him 
miraculously.  And  he  declared  again  and  again,  that  he  oIbo,  at 
one  born  out  of  due  time,  had  seen  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

Now,  with  the  primitive  church  this  part  of  the  apostolic  work 
ceased.  No  man  can  now  be  a  witness  of  the  facts  which  occurred 
two  thousand  years  ago.  No  man  can  put  any  emphasis  at  all  on 
that  which  was  one  of  the  most  emphatic  points  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  ministry. 

It  is  held  by  some,  that  only  those  have  a  right  to  preach  who 
have  received  permission  from  that  apostolic  body  which  has  per- 
petuated itself  historically  by  the  transmission  of  virtue  from  per- 
son  to  person  clear  down  to  our  time.  It  is  held  that  there  inheres 
in  the  church  both  authority  and  virtue  by  which  men  may  be  set 
apart  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  and  that  they  who  are  thus  set  apart 
may  minister  in  sacred  affairs. 

But  we  believe  the  Christian  ministry  to  be  as  open  to  all  men 
as  any  other  profession  in  civil  society.  And  there  is  no  more  vir- 
tue required  of  a  man  who  becomes  a  life-long  preacher  of  the  Gos- 
pel than  of  a  man  who  becomes  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  a  teacher,  or 
an  engineer.  No  other  conditions  should  be  imposed  on  one  than  on 
the  others.     That  is  to  say,  adaptation  to  the  calling  is  the  only  es- 
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Bential  thing.  No  man  is  called  to  any  profession  unless  he  has 
a  capacity  for  it ;  and  any  man  is  called  to  whatever  profession  he 
is  qualified,  by  his  talent  and  training,  to  successfully  carry  on. 
This  is  the  general  law  of  liberty  in  society ;  and  the  ministry  is 
not  an  exception  to  it.  The  church  is  not  a  close  corporation.  The 
claim  that  it  is,  is  invalid,  and  ought  to  be  spurned.  It  belongs  to  all. 
And  every  man  has  a  right  to  come  personally  to  God,  without  the 
help  of  priest,  or  any  help,  if  he  can.  And  it  is  his  own  inherent 
right,  it  is  a  right  which  he  derives,  not  through  the  church,  but  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  to  make  known  any  truth  which  his  heart  believes, 
to  go  forth  and  preach  it,  if  ho  pleases,  without  ordination. 

It  is  precisely  in  religious  matters  as  it  was  in  civil  matters. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  supposed  that  common  men  had  no 
civil  rights.  They  were  all  supposed  to  be  stored  in  the  king.  And 
by  mutation  it  came  to  be  supposed  that  the  rights  of  men  were 
stored  in  society,  and  that  society  conferred  them.  But  we  have 
sow  come  to  a  better  time ;  and  we  hold  that  there  is  an  inherent 

* 

right  in  every  man,  by  virtue  of  his  sonship  to  God,  to  all  the  privi- 
leges which  any  other  man  enjoys.  We  hold  that  the  individual 
receives  no  rights  from  government,  but  that  government  derives 
its  rights  from  the  individual  And  as  it  is  with  government,  so  it 
is  with  society.  And  there  is  to  come  a  democratic  view  of  the 
Christian  ministry  by  which  it  shall  be  understood  that  it  is  not  a 
gift  conferred  by  those  who  are  in  authority,  upon  the  common  peo- 
ple, but  that  it  is  a  right  which  iuheres  in  the  piety  and  relationship 
of  every  child  of  God. 

Whoever  can  preach  and  wants  to  preach,  may  preach,  all  the 
world  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  power  to  do  the  work, 
adaptation  to  it,  and  the  wish  to  do  it,  is  enough.  Let  me  see  a 
man's  work,  and  I  will  tell  you  whether  he  is  called  to  the  ministry 
or  not. 

If  I  go  into  a  man's  studio,  and  find  execrable  pictures  there,  I 
may  be  polite  enough  not  to  say  anything  ;  but  if  I  am  compelled 
by  the  man's  arrogance  or  vanity  to  speak,  I  shall  say,  "  My  friend, 
you  have  mistaken  your  profession."  "  Not  at  all,"  he  may  perhaps 
*ay ;  "  you  are  mistaken  in  your  criticism.  I  have  been  to  school  to 
all  the  appropriate  artistic  authorities  ;  I  have  been  in  Rome,  and 
painted  there ;  I  have  painted  in  Paris  and  London,  and  here  in  New 
York  ;  I  have  credentials  from  men  and  institutions  all  the  world 
over  ;  and  do  not  these  things  make  me  a  painter  ? "  My  reply 
would  be,  "  The  power  to  make  good  pictures  can  make  you  a  good 
painter,  and  nothing  else  can."  All  the  parchments  in  creation  can- 
not make  a  man  a  good  painter.    And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man 
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paints  well  he  does  not  need  parchments.  He  has  his  credentials  ■ 
his  training  and  drilL  And  there  is  no  difference  between  the  mis* 
•istry  and  any  other  profession  in  this  respect.  He  who  wants  to 
devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry  exclusively, 
does  not  need  to  ask  permission  of  any  authority  except  God's  good 
grace.  It  is  a  permission  which  neither  the  ohnroh  nor  the  hierarchy 
has  the  power  to  grant  To  his  own  master  a  man  standeth  or 
falleth,  in  the  pulpit  as  mnoh  as  anywhere  else. 

Whoever,  then,  is  called,  may  preach.  Bnt  what  is  a  atfl  f  There 
are  many  who  suppose  it  to  be  a  strong  impression  borne  in  upon  a 
man  from  without.  There  are  many  who  suppose  that  h  is  some 
mighty  impression  which  oomes  to  a  man,  it  may  be  through 
a  dream ;  or  that  it  is  some  down-brooding  influence  which  feels  st 
some  meeting,  or  while  he  is  laboring  in  the  field,  and  which  seems 
to  come  right  from  the  clouds  upon  him. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  there  are  no  such  impressions  or 
influences,  and  that  they  are  not  of  divine  origin.  They  may  or  may 
not  be,  according  to  the  facta.  But  what  I  should  like  to  emphasise 
is,  that  while  these  may  be  included  in  a  call  to  the  ministry,  they 
are  not  descriptive  of  it.  They  are  not  required  in  a  call  to  the 
Christian  ministry.  Such  a  call  is  based  on  the  ground  of  wise 
judgments,  and  not  on  any  mysterious  or  imaginative  impression. 
That  may  be  an  auxiliary,  but  it  is  not  the  characteristic  thing.  A 
right  judgment  it  is  that  calls  a  man  to  the  ministry. 

On  what  ground,  then,  is  this  judgment  to  be  formed  ?  Is  there 
anything  more  mysterious  in  forming  one's  judgment  in  regard  to 
entering  upon  the  Christian  ministry  than  in  regard  to  enter 
ing  upon  any  other  vocation  ?  Religion  has  been  supposed  to 
be  a  mystery.  It  is  no  more  a  mystery  than  anything  else.  Rvligon 
stands  in  God's  original  nature  of  things,  and  not  in  the  nature  of 
corrupt  schools,  or  schools  of  perversion.  Religion  is  provided  for 
in  the  original  constitution  of  the  world,  as  much  as  any  science,  or 
other  element  of  progress.  There  are  some  mysteries ;  but  these  are 
in  realms  beyond  where  the  human  mind  reaches.  They  exist  outside 
of  the  line  where  man's  knowledge  ceases.  What  we  mean  by 
mystery  is  ignorance.  And  so  there  is  mystery  in  religion,  just  as 
there  is  mystery  in  every  other  direction.  But  in  forming  one's 
judgment  as  to  whether  he  shall  be  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  or  not, 
the  mind  is  to  proceed  by  precisely  the  same  steps,  and  by  the  use 
of  precisely  the  same  kind  of  materials  as  in  forming  one's  judgment 
on  any  other  subject. 

A  man  asks  himself,  "  Shall  I  go  into  the  army  ?w  He  instantly 
raises  the  question  of  fitness,  of  taste,  of  desire.    And  as  he  deter- 
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mines  the  facts  in  regard  to  these  elements,  he  chooses.  A  man  asks 
himself,  "  Shall  I  devote  myself  to  art  ?"  Immediately  the  question 
presents  itself,  "  Have  you  a  taste  for  it  ?  Are  you  trained  toward 
it  ?  Do  you  feel  that  you  have  mental  qualities  which  adapt  you  to 
it  ?  Do  you  find  that  you  have  the  suggestive  mind  and  pliant 
hand  which  it  requires?  Have  you  the  interest  and  zeal  in  it  which 
will  be  likely  to  give  you  success?"  On  those  facts  you  pass  judg- 
ment, and  form  a  decision.  A  man  asks  himself,  "  Shall  I  become  a 
sea-faring  man  ?"  He  thinks  of  all  his  chances  in  life,  and  selects 
that  pursuit,  if  at  all,  for  good  reasons.  "  Shall  I  be  a  civil  engi- 
neer? What  shall  I  be  ?"  Men  look  at  themselves,  at  their  oppor- 
tunities, tastes  and  adaptations,  and  then  come  to  their  judg- 
ments. 

Precisely  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  regard  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel    Personal  fitness  is  the  great  test. . 

What,  then,  are  the  requisites  ?    First,  and  far  above  any  other, 
is  a  nature  adapted  to  generate  moral  truths  ;  and  a  nature  which, 
if  educated  and  stimulated,  is  qualified  to  produce  impressions  of 
morality  upon  others.    Although  men  may  be  comparatively  barren 
in  this  direction,  and  although,  notwithstanding  this,  they  may  have 
a  reasonably  successful  ministry,  because  they  are  wise  administra- 
tors and  managers,  yet  the  ministry  is  a  body  of  men  distinctly 
called  of  God  to  promote  moral  truth.   And  there  is  as  much  genius 
for  moral  thought  as  for  artistic  thought,  or  mathematical  thought, 
or  engineering  thought.     Men  inherit  or  receive  certain  tendencies 
in  their  birth.     The  prophet  Jeremiah  declared  that  he  was  called 
to  be  a  prophet  from  his  mothers  womb.     That  was  the  way  of  ex- 
pressing it  in  his  day.     We  should  say  that  he  had  a  constitutional 
tendency  to  the  profession  into  which  he  went.     There  are  men  who 
have  a  constitutional  predisposition  to,  or  inspiration  for,  equity, 
veneration,  spiritual  love,  things  high  and  beautiful.     There  are  men 
whose  natures  tend  toward  sympathy  and  affection  and  beneficence. 
And  they  become  God's  natural  interpreters  of  moral  and  spiritual 
ideas.     They  are  men  who  have  power  when  they  come  to  impress 
those  ideas  upon  others.    I  do  not  say  that  every  man  can  be 
21  genius  in  these  things.     Each  one  must  look  into  himself  and  see 
if  he  is  a  lover  of  moral  ideas.     If  there  is  a  reasonable  probability 
that  a  man  is  adapted  to  the  reception  of  moral  feelings,  there  is  an 
equally  reasonable  probability  that  he  will  be  a  fountain  out  of 
ffhich  these  feelings  will  naturally  flow. 

Another  element  is  that  of  having  the  power  to  communicate.  To 
De  a  successful  preacher,  a  man  having  the  King's  message  must  be 
ible  to  make  it  known.    And  this  is  largely  a  matter  of  personal 
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enthusiasm.  There  is  many  a  man  that  is  adapted  to  oomnranicsto 
ideas  in  a  professor's  chair,  who  is  not  adapted  to  communicate 
ideas  in  the  pulpit.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  many  a  man  who  eta 
give  out  the  truth  in  dry,  didactic,  systematic  forms,  by  logical  pros- 
cases,  who  cannot  give  it  ont  with  a  fervor  which  shall  nuke  k 
efficacious. 

In  order  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  inswaps  of  mankind,  that 
which  one  needs,  is,  first,  a  solid  basis  of  truth  mr  and  second,  sa  in- 
flammatory form  of  truth  which  takes  hold  of  men  through  die 
imagination  ;  through  the  emotions— not  alone  through  the  logical 
reason,  though  that  is  not  to  be  excluded.  If  he  has  that  beside,  so 
much  the  better. 

So,  if  a  man  finds  himself  endowed  with  a  strong  moral  nature; 
if  he  finds  that  he  has  the  gifts  of  sympathetic  communication,  be 
has  the  foundation  on  which  a  call,  if  there  is  one,  may  stand. 

A  great  many  persons,  it  seems  to  me,  have  made  a  mistake,  if 
that  is  a  foundation  to  a  call  to  the  ministry.  Many  men  have  come 
into  the  ministry  who  have  very  few  moral  ideas,  or  none  at  aH 
They  are  very  barren  in  that  direction.  Many  men  go  into  the  min- 
istry who  have  no  gifts  of  communication.  They  cannot  speak  with- 
out writing;  and  they  cannot  read  well  what  they  do  write;  and 
.they  do  not  think  much  when 'they  are  writing  it.  They  communi- 
cate the  rounds  of  doctrine  as  they  find  them  in  the  books.  They 
may  do  some  good  in  that  way ;  they  may  administer  the  services 
of  devotion  not  altogether  without  profit ;  but  they  are  manifestly 
men  who  do  not  bring  to  their  function  an  original  adaptation.  So 
we  find  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  men  falling  out  of  the  ministry 
every  year  because  they  do  not  succeed — some  who  have  had  bishops' 
hands  laid  on  their  heads,  and  some  who  have  not.  The  laying  on 
of  hands  makes  no  difference,  A  good  minister  is  good,  if  he  never 
had  a  bishop's  hand  on  his  head ;  and  a  poor  minister  is  poor,  if  he 
has  had  twenty  bishops9  hands  on  his  head.  If  a  man  has  got  it  in 
him,  he  can  get  it  out,  and  he  does  not  need  to  ask  for  favors;  but 
if  a  man  has  not  got  it  in  him,  no  favors  can  be  given  to  him  which 
will  enable  him  to  get  it  out.     It  is  all  in  a  nutshell 

Many  men  have  felt  very  strongly  inclined  to  go  into  the  min- 
istry,— it  seemed  to  them  such  a  beautiful  business  !  It  was  such  a 
pleasant  life  !  Ah !  we  are  men  of  like  passions  with  you.  Min- 
isters are  proud  like  other  folks.  They  have  temptations  in  their 
sphere  of  life,  as  well  as  the  business  man  has  in  his.  And  if  a  min- 
ister, lifted  above  men,  did  not  experience  their  weaknesses,  and  have 
a  common  sympathy  with  them,  he  would  not  be  half  a  minister,  ft 
is  because  he  is  bone  of  your  bone,  and  flesh  of  your  flesh,  and  pas* 
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sion  of  your  passion,  among  other  things,  that  he  is  fitted  to  be  a 
good  preacher  of  salvation  to  perishing  souls.  But  multitudes  of 
men  think  the  ministry  is  such  a  delightful  thing !  They  think  it 
is  so  splendid  to  be  set  apart  from  the  hurly-burly  of  life,  and  to 
stand  before  an  elect  congregation,  and  to  minister  the  cleanest 
ideas  in  the  oleanest  form,  without  the  wranglings  and  debates  of 
outward  life.  And  then,  it  is  so  respectable  !  And  then,  a  man  who 
is  settled  in  a  good  parish  is  so  released  from  thoughts  which  har- 
ass men  in  other  spheres  !  And  while  the  living  of  many  men  is 
not  certain,  he  gets  his  salary  regularly.  It  is  a  good  thing.  It 
is  every  way  respectable  and  genteel  And  a  minister  is  at  once 
admitted  into  the  best  society.  And  so  a  great  many  people  think 
they  are  called  to  the  ministry. 

Therefore  it  is  that  we  find  so  many  men  who  are  without  work ; 
so  many  who  are  without  any  call  to  preach,  although  they  thought 
they  had  a  call  to  the  ministry.  Nobody  "is  called  to  preach  unless 
somebody  is  called  to  hear  him.  And  if,  when  a  man  has  tried  his 
gifts  patiently  and 'faithfully,  giving  himself  time  to  develop  them 
and  make  himself  fully  known,  he  cannot  reach  the  minds  of  men, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  not  a  good  man,  and  good  for  many 
things,  but  it  does  follow  that  he  is  not  good  for  a  minister. 

I  once  saw  a  German  professor  sitting  by  the  roadside  near  Cin- 
cinnati, breaking  stones.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  in  the  kingdom  to  which  he  belonged.  Being  expelled 
from  his  own  country,  he  came  to  this  land.  He  was  an  honest  man, 
and  would  rather  earn  his  bread  than  beg  it  He  could  not  find 
work  fitted  to  his  station ;  so  he  tried  to  find  work  in  the  depart- 
ment next  below  his  station,  ne  could  not  find  it  there ;  and  so  he, 
•like  a  sensible  man,  took  what  he  could  get.  And  there  he  sat  break- 
ing stones.  I  noticed  that  there  was  a  burly  Irishman  not  far  from 
him,  who  was  worth  twice  as  much  as  he — who  could  break  stones 
easier,  and  work  longer  and  better  than  he.  If  I  had  said  anything  to 
that  professor,  I  should  have  said,  "  You  are  not  fitted  for  this  busi- 
ness" ;  but  it  would  not  have  followed  that  he  was  not  fitted  for  a 
higher  business.  If  he  had  been  put  in  a  professor's  chair  in  some 
academy  or  college  or  university,  he  would  have  done  a  great  deal 
better,  and  might  have  done  well 

So  I  think  it  is  no  discredit  to  a  man  to  say  plainly  to  him,  "  You 
are  not  fit  for  the  pulpit.  You  have  misjudged  in  the  use  to  which 
you  are  putting  your  talents.  You  may  make  a  good  editor,  but 
not  a  good  preacher.  You  may  make  a  good  professor  in  a  college, 
or  a  good  physician,  or  a  good  merchant,  but  not  a  good  preacher. 
You  have  tried  and  failed :  that  is  the  best  evidence  of  it."  It  is 
because  men  misapprehend  the  nature  of  the  ea\\mg\  at  \\»\&\>^atts& 
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m  forming  their  judgment  in  regard  to  their  adaptation  to  the  wo* 
of  the  ministry  they  make  a  mistake,  that  there  are  so  many  who 
meet  with  little  or  no  success  in  that  avocation. 

A  call  to  the  ministry,  then,  consists  in  a  personal  fitness  forthe 
ministry  in  moral,  intellectual,  and  sympathetio  endowment  And 
whoever  is  called  with  these  elements,  let  him  go  into  the  ministry. 
If  he  prefers  to  go  into  a  highly-organized,  well-regulated  chunk, 
let  him  go  into  what  is  called  the  church,  I  mean  the  Episcopal 
Church.  There  are  two  or  three  churches-— the  Roman  Church,  the 
Greek  Church,  and  the  Episcopal  Church ;  and  this  last,  with  its 
decorous,  beautiful  services,  is  admirable ;  and  every  man  ought  to 
be  grateful  for  it.  And  let  him  who  is  called  to  the  ministry  go 
there  if  he  prefers  that  form  of  service.  But  do  not  let  him  deceive 
himself,  and  suppose  that  it  was  this,  that,  or  the  other  external 
thing  which  put  him  into  the  ministry.  It  was  the  grace  of  God, 
added  to  what  his  father  and  mother  gave  him  in  his  natural  endow- 
ments, that  put  him  there.  These  other  things  are  mere  surplus- 
age. Such  matters  of  order  and  arrangement  are  good  enough  in 
their  way,  but  they  are  incidental  things.  The  thing  itself  it,  that 
he  was  fitted  for  his  work.  That  is  the  main  point.  And  if  yon 
prefer  to  go  into  the  ministry  without  those  other  incidental  things, 
go  without  them.    They  are  optional 

Councils  are  called  to  ordain  and  license  men  to  preach.  And 
if  a  man  chooses  to  be  examined  by  the  ministers  of  his  neighbor- 
hood, and  to  be  guided  by  their  judgment  as  to  his  general  adapta- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  well  and  good  ;  but  have  a  council 
of  ministers  a  right  to  say  to  a  man,  "  You  shall  not  preach"  ?  No, 
not  in  our  country.  Have  they  a  right  to  say  to  a  man,  "  You  shall 
preach,"  or  "  You  may  preach"  ?  No.  When  they  examine  a  man, 
and  find  that  his  qualifications  in  regard  to  character,  personal 
piety,  and  natural  endowment,  are  such  as  to  fit  him  for  the  work, 
and  they  say,  "  We  authorize  you  to  preach  the  Gospel,"  do  they 
give  him  a  larger  liberty  than  he  had  before  ?  No.  He  had  as  much 
right  to  preach  before  as  afterward. 

Well,  is  there  no  use  in  a  council  ?  Yes.  What  is  it?  That  is 
just  the  question.  According  to  our  Congregational  view,  it  is 
within  the  province  of  a  council,  after  having  examined  a  man,  to 
say, "  We  have  looked  into  the  matter  of  this  man's  fitness  to  preacb, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  recognize  him  as  a  minister  among  us. 
Otherwise  the  man  would  have  to  go  through  a  probation  and  give 
people  a  chance  to  find  him  out  by  his  actual  work.  Licensing  w 
merely  a  process  by  which  a  man  gets  letters  of  introduction  into 
the  church.  Beyoud  that  it  is  nothing  at  alL  The  right  to  preach 
God  gave  hvnu    "So  )w>9^  <A  tbeh  c»^\^\&^>Xx^\slV!mku   Neither 
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can  any  body  of  men  take  it  away  from  him.  They  can  say  to  tho 
churches,  "  We  do  not  believe  in  him  any  longer,"  but  they  cannot 
say  to  him,  "  Shut  up  !" 

It  does  not  follow  because  men  have  certain  gifts  which  fit  them 
for  the  sacred  calling  of  the  ministry,  that  they  should  enter  upon 
that  calling.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  course  that  all  men  who  are 
eminent  in  their  moral  tendencies  should  be  pressed  into  the  service 
as  preachers.  There  is  sometimes  almost  a  compulsory  influence 
brought  to  bear  upon  men.  The  mother  prays  long  and  earnestly 
that  she  may  see  her  son  in  the  pulpit  where  she  desires,  above  all 
other  places,  to  see  him.  But  her  son  is  born  an  artist  child.  And 
all  the  way  up,  there  is  the  clear  shining  of  the  primitive  imagina- 
tion, of  the  artist  nature,  in  the  child.  And  it  is  called  an  eccentrici- 
ty',  an  irregularity.  The  father  fights  it ;  and  the  mother  fights  it. 
It  is  like  fighting  light,  which  comes  in  at  the  window,  and  dances 
on  the  carpet.  You  cannot  sweep  it  up,  nor  get  rid  of  it.  There  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  let  it  shine,  as  it  will  shine.  The  mother  and 
the  father  have  consecrated  the  child  to  the  ministry,  and  the  child 
means  to  become  a  minister,  because  his  parents  wish  him  to.  And 
so  he  goes  to  school,  meaning,  as  he  says,  to  study  for  the  ministry  ; 
but  he  thinks  of  pictures.  Ha  means  to  preach ;  but  he  thinks  of 
pictures.  The  artistic  talent  is  working  in  him  all  the  time.  He 
goes  through  college,  saying  that  he  means  to  be  a  preacher ;  and 
yet  he  is  a  natural  artist,  and  wants  to  make  pictures. 

Now,  it  is  wrong  to  put  such  a  man  into  the  ministry.  God  calls 
him  to  something  else,  and  keeps  telling  him  of  it ;  but  men  say  to 
him,  "  Be  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel"  My  advice  to  him  would  be, 
that  he  should  follow  the  strong  indications  in  his  nature^  If  a  man 
is  drawn  toward  a  profession,  let  him  be  a  professional  man.  If  he 
wants  exceedingly  to  be  a  mechanic,  though  he  be  a  rich  man's  son, 
let  him  be  a  mechanic.  If  God  calls  you  to  the  shop,  you  will  be  a 
thousand  times  happier  than  if  you  ignore  the  strongest  tendency 
of  your  being,  and  go  into  something  for  which  you  have  no 
adaptations.  Thousands  of  men  have  chosen  professions  which  are 
not  fitted  to  them,  and  have  neglected  tendencies  which,  if  they  had 
been  encouraged,  would  have  made  them  happy  all  their  days.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  that  a  man 
should  w  >rk  in  the  line  of  his  strongest  noble  faculties ;  that  he 
should  not  disregard,  in  his  profession,  that  which  God  hinted  to 
him  in  giving  him  the  charter  of  his  being.  If  a  man  finds  himself 
far  better  adapted  to  mathematical  pursuits  than  to  preaching,  let 
him  choose  them.  If  there  is  any  vocation  of  a  secular  nature  to- 
ward which  a  man  feels  specially  drawn,  let  his  profession  or  career 
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be  in  that  direction.  But  if  a  in  has  no  special  predilection,  and 
he  hiw  those  endowments  which  tit  him  tor  thu  ministry,  Uht.'  arc 
a  hu  nil  rid  reasons  why  he  should  choose  that. 

In  determining  whether  a  man  shall  preach,  after  tin-  nijiMcr  of 
gWMlHl  fitness  is  settled,  ttie  question  to  bo  considered  in,  What  is 
the  relative  want  in  the  different  departments  of  society  V  Wfecn 
is  then*  the  most  need  of  men  ?  And  if  you  look  over  society  to- 
day, where  in  there  the  most  need  of  men  V  I  think  there  is  nowhere 
in  society  any  great  MHMttf  which  si  amis  in  Mob  crying  ml  ol 
able,  strong  men,  as  the  pulpit.  The  law  in  absolutely  overrun, 
pressed  down,  shaken  together,  running  over — mo  much  »o,  that  hun- 
dreds say  that  the  profi  s*ion  is  spoiled.  They  say  thai  a  man  can- 
not get  a  living  legitimately  in  the  law,  and  must  go  into  xonte  oiIim 
business,  must  form  outside  connections,  in  order  to  thrive.  Only 
here  rind  there  one  succeeds  in  the  law.  lint-  tbfl  |W llfwilW  Inn 
immensely  filled  with  temptation-  ;  the  remunerations  are  ■nttJM 
«o  great ;  tho  prospect*  which  it  hold*  out  are  frequently  an  jhuui- 
iiiitg,  that  it  draws  multitudes  to  it. 

It  is  much  (he  same  wiili  the  medical  profession.  There  |H  »1- 
most  as  many  doctors  as  there  aru  patients.  The  city  is  fall  of 
them.  They  starve  on  e\ery  corner,  all  through  the  land.  There 
are  more  than  can  find  foot- room.  Where  can  you  find  a  region  in 
all  our  territory  from  which  the  cry  comes  up,  "  Send  us  MS  phy- 
sicians; we  lack  them"  P  Nowhere.  They  might  eay,  without  ir- 
reverence, "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together,  there  are 
we  in  the  midst  of  them,"  all  over  the  land. 

Look  at  the  industrial  pursuits.  How  thronged  is  society  with 
the  intensest  rivalry  in  business  !  We  do  not  need  more  factories. 
The  pursuits  of  industry  are  well  served.  There  is  no  need  of  offi- 
cers of  the  army.  There  is  no  need  of  farmers.  There  is  no  need 
of  mechanics.  There  is  no  need  of  physicians  or  lawyers.  There 
is  a  surplus  in  all  these  departments. 

How  is  it  with  the  ministry?  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
churches  are  empty.  There  are  hundreds  of  fields  where  churehea 
ought  to  be  established.  There  are  large  populations  to  whom  the 
Gospel  is  not  carried.  Looking  over  the  community  at  large,  we 
see  that  there  is  a  famine  in  the  church,  and  a  pressure  everywhere 
else.  Nowhere  else  is  there  so  great  a  need  of  able,  devoted,  fear- 
less men  who  are  willing  to  give  their  lives  to  the  work  of  useful- 
ness ;  nowhere  else  is  there  such  a  marked,  growing  and  crying 
need,  as  there  is  in  the  sacred  ministry.  And  this  ought  to  be  a 
subject  of  serious  consideration  with  young  men  who  are  determin- 
ing what  shall  be  their  life-work.     One  should  not  go  into  the  dub- 
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ifltry  merely  because  there  is  an  opening  there,  without  regard  to 
his  fitness  for  preaching ,  but  if  he  is  fitted  for  it,  and  he  is  situated 
so  that  he  may  go  in  one  direction  or  another,  and  he  has  a  moral 
impulse,  and  he  feels  that  he  will  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  suc- 
cess in  the  ministry,  or  through  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  should  go 
in  that  direction.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  many  young 
men  in  this  city  that  are  achieving  success  in  worldly  callings  who 
ought  to  withdraw  themselves  from  those  callings,  and  devote  their 
energies  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  And  whatever  pleasure  there 
may  be  in  worldly  pursuits,  there  is  no  pleasure  in  it  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  which  is  derived  from  preaching  the  Gospel  to  men, 
s*  nply  and  fearlessly,  for  the  love  of  it. 

Men  seem  to  think  that  there  are  many  cares  and  responsibilities 
in  the  Christian  ministry.  It  has  many  cares  and  responsibilities ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  has  so  many  as  the  other  average  professions. 
It  uses  mainly  the  noblest  faculties  of  the  soul  It  deals  chiefly 
with  the  clearest  truths.  And  although  it  may  not  be  so  fruitful  in 
money  as  many  other  callings,  there  is  no  calling  whose  remunera- 
tions are  greater.  The  best  men  that  I  have  known  were  not  poor 
ministers,  but  ministers  that  were  poor.  But  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  Christ's  disciples — as  he  said  they  who  followed  him  should — in- 
heriting houses,  lands,  all  manner  of  possessions,  the  whole  world. 
They  who  give  their  very  soul-life  for  the  salvation  of  their  fellow- 
men,  are  caught  up  into  the  sympathy  of  men.  They  are,  as  it 
were,  adopted. 

•*  I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old,  yet  have  I  not  seen  the  righteous 
forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread.*' 

Though  the  average  salaries  of  the  ministers  of  the  United 
States  are  not  over  four  hundred  dollars,  taking  the  country  through 
I  point  to  the  profession  of  the  ministry  as  a  profession  that  bring 
up  their  families,  on  the  whole,  with  more  culture  than  any  other. 
I  point  to  the  profession  of  the  ministry,  and  say  that  they  contrib- 
ute more  able  men  to  the  learned  professions  than  any  other  pro- 
fession, and  that,  on  the  whole,  they  have  a  better  thrift  They  live 
as  well,  they  are  as  prosperous,  and  I  think  more  so,  than  any  other 
profession.     I  believe  it  is  partly  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise, 

"  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these 
things  [what  ye  shall  eat,  and  what  ye  shall  drink,  and  wherewithal  ye 
•hall  be  clothed]  shall  be  added  unto  you." 

They  trust  that  promise,  and  they  realize  it, 

Let  no  man,  then,  be  deterred  from  preaching  the  Gospel  because 
the  ministry  is  an  impoverished  profession ;  for  though  it  cannot 
give  you  great  wealth,  you  may  hope  to  get  from  it  that  which 
great  wealth  cannot  give — happiness 


•N 
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But,  while  I  advocate  strenuously  the  entrance  into  the  Chrlsbaa 
ministry  of  educated  men  who  intend  to  make  that  the  holiness  of 
their  life,  I  think  that  they  ahonld  not  eonetitnte  the  whole  at  tat 
ministerial  profession.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  multitudes  of  men  in  every  community,  who  are  sailed,  sot 
waiting  for  an  education,  to  be  preachers  of  the  Gospel  Not  only 
should  there  be  men  who  are  taken  into  the  ministry  by  an  abbim* 
ated  course,  as  the  Methodist  churoh  very  wisely  takes  men  into  the 
ministry,  bnt  there  ought  to  be  more  lay  preaching.  Men  ought  to 
preach  die  Gospel  who  do  not  make  preaching  their  profession!. 
The  judge,  the  lawyer,  the  artist,  the  school-teacher,  the  physician, 
the  mechanic,  the  engineer,  the  day-laborer,  whoever  has  been  called 
to  seek  his  livelihood,  and  to  develop  his  talents  in  some  secular 
channel,  has  a  sphere  for  teaching  and  for  preaching  which  he  ought 
not  to  ignore  nor  to  neglect. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  population  of 
these  whole  United  States  to  be  supplied  with  regulation  churches 
and  regulation  ministers*  We  shall  have  immense  destitutions,  sad 
I  know  not  for  how  long  a  time.  It  is  preposterous  to  think  of  wait- 
ing until  we  have  what  is  called  a  thorough  educated  ministry.  It 
therefore  becomes  necessary  for  men  to  engage,  in  the  intervals  of 
their  regular  occupations,  in  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  who 
are  not  highly  educated  nor  ordained.  -  Every  man  in  any  busmen 
who  loves  God  and  men,  and  has  opportunities  and  gifts,  should 
preach — and  not  occasionally,  either,  but  often.  There  is  no  reason 
why  men  should  not  feel  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  duty  of  every  week 
to  make  known  somewhere  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ  If  you 
have  the  power  to  do  it,  who  has  exonerated  you  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  doing  it  ?  Are  we  not  to  speak  of  that  love  which  has  made 
life  radiant  to  us  ?  Are  we  to  hold  commerce  with  hope  immortal, 
and  keep  that  hope  a  secret  from  others  ?  Are  we  to  be  inspired 
from  day  to  day  by  the  mightiest  truths  of  creation,  and  shall  there 
be  no  echo  of  them  sounded  out  to  others  ?  It  is  your  business,  be- 
ing a  Christian,  to  let  your  light  so  shine  that  men,  seeing  y<*# 
good  works,  shall  glorify  your  leather  which  is  in  heaven. 

There  are  spheres  which  no  minister  can  reach.  What  can  I  do, 
going  into  Wall  Street,  and  into  the  banks,  and  brokers*  offices,  to 
preach  the  Gospel — that  is,  to  make  application  of  it  to  the  special 
trials  and  temptations  of  men  there  ?  They  have  their  peculiar 
weaknesses  and  dangers,  and  if  I  go  preach  to  them  the  theology 
and  ethics  of  the  pulpit,  there  is  in  my  preaching  a  want  of  adapta- 
tion to  their  cnr9.  I  lack  a  knowledge  of  their  circumstances,  and 
therefore  cannot  sympathize  with  them  in  those  oireumstances.  And 
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»ey  say  to  me,."  We  respect  your  desire  and  effort  to  do  us  good, 
[r.  Beecher,  but  you  never  stood  where  we  do,  and  therefore  you 
innot  know  what  we  have  to  contend  with." 

When  a  man  like  Daniel  Drew  goes  into  a  broker's  shop,  and 
peaches,  he  can  do  what  I  could  not  do.  Here  I  can  do  what  he 
mid  not  ;  but  among  his  own  kind,  among  sinners  with  whom  he 
in  sympathy,  he  has  a  message  that  I  could  not  carry.  And  so  in 
rery  profession  or  business  there  are  men  who  have,  or  ought  to 
ive,  a  message  for  those  in  that  profession  or  business,  which  it 
ould  be  out  of  my  power  to  deliver.  Every  person  who  has 
saving  hope  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  who  is  a  child  of  light 
id  love,  has  a  message  and  nourishment  for  those  around  about  him, 
id  can  do  for  them  what  I  cannot.  As  the  father  and  the  mother 
the  family  can  do  for  the  children  what  no  other  person  can,  so  in 
ery  profession  and  in  every  business  there  are  men  who  can  do  for 
eir  fellows  what  can  be  done  by  nobody  else,  and  can  save  some 
ho  otherwise  must  be  undone.  Nobody  else  can  preach  such 
ings  as  he  can.  His  sphere  may  be  limited,  and  the  occasions  may 
ly  come  at  intervals  ;  nevertheless,  there  is  a  call  of  God  to  him 
preach. 

The  lawyer,  among  squabbling  contestants,  has  a  sphere  in  which 
may  bring  home  lessons  of  peace  and  love  which  no  other  man 
s.  The  doctor,  in  the  sick  room,  taking  the  hands  of  emasculated 
ung  men  who  are  destroying  their  life  by  vice — what  counsel, 
lat  warning,  what  saving  truth,  might  he  not  pour  into  their  needy 
rs  1  Here  is  society  opening  opportunities  for  relieving  different 
d  constantly  recurring  wants ;  and  one  man  can  supply  one  ele- 
tnt  of  the  Gospel  here,  another  man  can  supply  another  element 
;re,  and  every  man  has  some  level  where  he  can  work  as  no.  one 
e  can.  And  do  you  who  have  faith  in  Christ,  and  make  a  pro- 
sion  of  religion,  bear  a  hope  of  salvation  for  yourselves,  and  never 
?ak  of  it  to  men  who  are  dying  around  you  for  the  lack  of  it  ? 
I  think  there  is  nothing  more  striking  than  the  unused  strength, 
*  latent  and  undeveloped  power,  in  the  church  to-day.  There  are 
ny  church es  whose  strength  does  not  lie  in  the  pulpit.  There  are 
ny  churches  where  the  pews  surpass,  in  moral  power  anc\ 
ciency,  the  pulpit.  There  are  many  members  of  some  churchel 
o  are  more  competent  to  instruct  the  minister  than  the  minister 
o  instruct  them.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  church  has  a  right 
edify  itself  by  the  gifts  of  all  its  members. 

In  meetings,  those  accustomed  to  speak,  emotive  and  imaginative 
•sons,  persons  that  are  excitable,  do  the  talking  ;  whereas,  the 
n  of  thought,  the  man  of  patient  investigation,  the  man  who  baa 
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reaped  the  field  of  life,  and  is  full  of  valuable  experience,  sits  silent, 
a  year,  five  years,  ten  years.  He  never  opens  his  mouth.  He  is  a 
granary  full  of  corn,  not  a  single  kernel  of  which  is  dropped  into  the 
ground.  It  comes  in  silent,  it  stays  silent,  and  goes  out  silent,  and 
does  not  propagate  itself  And  there  is  many  a  man  of  ample  re- 
sources who  keeps  those  resources  to  himself,     Is  that  right  ? 

Do  you  say,  "  I  have  no  call "  ?  Why  have  you  not  a  call  ? 
You  are  like  one  who  puts  his  fingers  in  his  ears,  and  then  says, "  I 
do  not  hear  anything.  Is  it  not  a  cull  that  you  have  the  power  to 
speak  ?  Is  it  not  a  .call  that  there  is  the  need  of  speaking  ?  Is  it 
not  a  call  that  you  are  in  the  church  to  be  edified  by  all  its  mem- 
bers, and  that  the  church  has  a  right  to  your  sympathy  and  power? 

It  does  not  follow  that  you  are  to  attempt  to  make  lung  speeches; 
but  in  some  way  there  is  to  be  testimony  from  you  in  the  church. 
The  lay  members  are  not  faithful  to  their  duty  in  this  respect.  They 
do  not  preach,  in  the  church,  out  of  the  church,  in  Bible-class  and 
Sunday-schools,  in  jails  and  hospitals,  in  the  car,  in  the  field,  where 
there  is  no  social  adaptation,  and  where  is  no  Sabbath  bell,  or 
preacher,  as  they  ought  to  do.  They  are  competent  to  stand  up  and 
utter  the  right  word  in  the  right  place ;  and  yet  they  say  nothing. 
How  many  men  there  are  wrho  are  well-informed,  influential,  power- 
ful, and  yet  do  nothing,  because  they  are  not  regulation  ministers ! 

The  call  to  preach  lies  in  the  ability,  and  in  the  heart  that  sym- 
pathizes with  God  and  man ;  and  we  shall  never  have  full-power 
preaching  so  long  as  we  depend  upon  professional  ministers.  For 
they  hear  the  same  relation  to  the  whole  church  that  the  superior 
officers  in  the  army  do  to  the  whole  army.  And  as  the  rank  and  tile 
must  fight,  so  the  great  body  of  the  church  must  witness  and  tes- 
tify. And  when  there  is  a  living  power  in  the  whole  church,  we 
shall  find,  not  only  that  the  Gospel  will  have  free  course  to  run  and 
be  glorified,  but  there  will  be  such  an  education  in  it  that  those  who 
preach  will  become  better  and  better  Christians,  and  nobler  and  no- 
bler testimonials  of  the  very  doctrines  which  they  preach. 

It  only  remains  that  I  should  say  a  word  to  parents,  and  those 
who  are  rearing  the  young.  It  is  high  time  that  we  should  go  back 
again  to  the  example  of  the  mother  of  Samuel,  that  our  children  may 
be  brought  up  from  the  cradle  with  a  higher  ideal  of  moral  life, 

If  you  ask  me  how  I  came  to  be  a  preacher,  I  reply,  that  I 
never  knew  anything  else.  I  found  it  all  cut  out  for  me  when  I 
grew  up.  The  mother  who  bore  me  expected  that  I  would  be  a 
preacher.  I  learned,  with  inexpressible  emotion,  late  in  life,  that 
she  had  ordained  me,  with  much  prayer  and  many  tears,  to  he  a  for- 
eign  missionary.     That  part  of  her  desire  never  was  fulfilled;  but 
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that  I  was  to  be  a  minister,  that  all  her  children  were  to  bo  minis- 
.  ters — of  that  she  had  no  more  doubt  than  she  had  of  her  own  faith 
in  Christ.  I  fouud,  too,  that  my  father  was  expecting  it ;  and  I  had 
no  more  doubt  of  it  than  he  had — after  my  boyhood  was  passed,  1 
mean.  I  went  through  all  the  dreams  of  boys  who  intend,  first  or 
last,  to  be  stage-drivers,  and  midshipmen,  and  captains  and  generals, 
and  what  not ;  but  as  soon  as  1  began  to  touch  real  manhood,  the 
very  atmosphere  was  such  that  I  felt  called  to  preach.  There  were 
seven  of  my  father's  sons  in  all,  and  every  one  of  them  preached. 
One  or  two  of  them  tried  to  escape,  but  they  gave  up  the  trial  after 
a  little  while.  My  youngest  brother  chose  the  sea  after  going 
through  college ;  but  he  relinquished  it,  and  went  to  preaching.  He 
went  on  ship-board  and  made  himself  ready  to  take  command* ;  but 
father's  prayers  were  too  much  for  him  and  pulled  him  to  the  shore. 
And  he  is  preaching  now.  And  that  influence  which  prevailed  in  my 
father's  family,  was  a  legitimate  household  influence. 

Take  not  the  poorest  and  weakest  ones  of  your  flock,  and  say, 
a  Being  good  for  nothing  else,  we  will  make  ministers  of  these." 
Take  those  of  your  children  who  are  strong  and  deep — the  strong- 
built  and  the  deep-built ;  take  those  who  are  able  to  carry  their 
keels  through  deep  waters,  and  make  ministers  of  them.  The  church 
needs  them.  The  times  need  them.  Begin  with  them  at  the  morn- 
ing of  their  life :  not  to  weary  them ;  not  to  disgust  them  with  im- 
portunity, but  to  teach  them  to  take  sight  of  all  questions  of  life 
along  the  line  of  moral  truth,  which  is  the  highest  wisdom.  Bring 
up  your  children  to  preach,  that  they  may  raise  aloft  the  banner  of 
Christ  and  carry  it,  as  his  faithful  champions,  through  life.  May 
God  raise  up  some  from  out  of  this  congregation,  who  shall  be  ear* 
nest  and  efficient  preachers  of  the  GospeL 
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PRATER  BEFORE  1HE  8ERMOV. 

Wo  thank  than,  our  lotbar,  feat  wo  an  permitted  to  draw  near  to  tbt* . 
Tnongb  thou  art  Invisible,  ye*  w»  fMl  thy  .;...■,■_  Our  heart*  respond 
Wkm  thou,  by  thy  Spirit,  dart  Hon  upon  us.  Though  the  eye  cannot  vll»- 
«anittir«i  tboach  wvbMrMTctWttboagtt  -*.  -i±  form  the  hand  in  the 

darkness,  and  User*  la  MM  that  ww  on  Hud.  yet  we  know  ihat  thou  art 
present.    ThereWtba  Wltnoss  of  thy  Spirit  ,rB.    Torre  ia  that  in  in 

Which  rtao*  up  unbidden  ©f  ouraarraa.  Ti.i  i  <■  In  communion  by  which  •* 
Mtcr  Into  tbeMCrtte of  tlM  1M> to  «»«,«<. I  ure  relive  tied  more  tb&a  by 
oar  0W*  wtn,  or  by  oar  own  thought,  or  hy  anything  that  !■  in  us.  W* 
rtjoloe  to  bwlkf»o  that  thou  art  ooatrounloa  ■  '■■:  that  OmidOM  with  inflniis 
oondesofwlon  bow  dowu  thyself  to  our  woi  that  lliou  dost  follow  uswlti 
tfcy  ssltora  and  SHiroond  aw  wltfc  thy  pTatatii-e;  ■■  il  we  arehuoyed  up,  ami 
borne  upon  thy  botog  as  ships  nroeorriad  u        the  ttn-ut  deep. 

So,  Jo  thy  mightiness,  In  toe  grandeur  o>  ,_-,  i  a  tliiae  iuflniwnf- 

flotenay,  we  flad  oar  wauknMt  and  our  Iguorilcues*  remedied,  and  all  our 
want*  Slipshod.    And  we  rejbtoe  that  thou  nrtourl  'at  tier      We  do  not  bum-    . 

without  dtsgrooa.    WoQOaftMMraMtQtb.ee.    W^nur  yet,  notwitbstitig- 

toft  too  poignant  shame  wUob  wo  should  b  .  lu  to*  too*  of  mea,  Betur 
and  parar  tbaa  art  than  all  others.  So  ■  *x<  e»t  in  thy  presence!! 
toon  suoh  batafahMM  O*  an.  F«wbana>«ti  there  such  dis.'ord  of  wrou; 
taungt «■  In  tbJtao  ear.  And  yat,  nowbaro f  i»-  is  there  «u«b  lenieuoe,  iu<A 
fartwaranoB.  »nch oanaMaraikM.  anon doMoacy.  Nowhere  else  Utlieraiuob 
■II  tttffitrfnf  fttTTr 

How  wood ei1  Col  fti  toot  fbr£r90Boai  whtoh  toon  doit  mete  out,  ftoa  on 
famttort  nothing  i  toouttmt  dweUoMforewta  toaprsaeooeo* MaaM* 
edgel  And  yet  thou  dost  forge*  oar  luMjablas,  so  tbat  they  srra  soak  st  lit* 
•tonai  In  tbo  tea;  so  tbat  they  are  hidden  from  memory.  Tbey  art  silt 
they  never  were,  to  thee.  How  wondorf  il  is  thy  meroy !  How  great  li  lit 
magnanimity  I  How  far  beyond  our  reach  or  meditation  is  that  grandest 
of  thy  nature  by  which  thou  art  out  of  thine  eioellenoe  planting  in  ua  eioel- 
lenoes  that  we  need!  And  yet,  why  dost  thou  wait  so  patiently?  Only  be- 
oauae  thou  art  God.  How  art  thou  the  Guide  of  our  lifel  Tbou  dost  dlreot 
our  conduct.  Thou  art  greater  than  we  in  the  direction  of  goodness.  Then 
art  more  tender  than  the  tenderest.  Thou  art  more  gentle  than  the  gen- 
tlest. Wonderful  as  Is  thy.  power,  vast  as  is  the  sweep  of  thy  being  and  the 
realm  in  which  thou  art  moving,  nowhere  among  men  Is  there  so  much  of 
graoiousness  and  long-suffering  and  patience  as  with  thee.  We,  because  we 
ore  common  sinners,  we  because  we  are  ourselves  weak,  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  weak;  but  why  dost  thou,  who  art  lifted  up  In  the  grandeur  of 
thine  own  estate,  have  companion  upon  the  poor  and  the  needy  T  Tills  it  ii 
to  have  divine  nature. 

And  now  we  pray  that  we  may  more  and  more  think  of  thee  as  divine  la 
goodness  and  meroy  and  graotonsnees.  We  thank  thee  that  these  have  not 
been  expended  upon  us  vainly,  but  that  goodness  and  meroy  and  gracious. 
new  are  always  at  work,  and  bare  built  us  up  into  righteousness.  Thoaart 
not  content  that  we  shall  stand  still  and  then  be  shlned  upon  with  happi- 
ness; thou  art  ministering  to  us,  by  thy  love  and  by  thy  benevolence,  rosny 
chastisements.  Pains  run  to  and  fro  and  every  whither,  through  out  toy 
domain.  But  meroy  is  the  attribute  of  God.  And  everywhere  thou  art 
administering  throughout  the  heaven  and  throughout  the  earth,  for  lie 
upbuilding,  for  the  edifying,  for  the  perfection,  of  those  who  are  tains. 

We  are  glad  that  so  many  have  reached  the  estate  Of  the  blessed.    We 
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are  glad  that  of  tbos9  who  have  gone  home  from  among  us  there  are  to 
many  who  hare  sat  in  these  seats  with  us ;  so  many  wbo  have  sung  together 
these  hymns;  so  many  who  have  prayed  and  rejoiced  together  here;  so 
many  who  have  triumphed  over  death,  and  are  at  rest  with  the  people  of 
God  in  heaven.  And  we  thank  thee  that  there  are  so  many  more  whose 
faces  already  shine  with  the  ooming  light,  and  that  so  many  of  us  are  draw- 
ing near  to  the  line  and  bound  of  departure,  and  looking  over,  yea,  and 
inhaling  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  other  side  by  foretaste. 

And  we  pray  that  we  may  be  prepared  to  live,  and  be  prepared  to  die. 
Grant  tbat  there  may  be  nothing  in  this  life  which  shall  be  so  sweet  to  us 
that  we  shall  not  rather  be  with  Christ,  which  is  better  than  life.  And  may 
we  not  be  so  weary  of  life  here  that  we  shall  desire  to  depart.  May  we  await 
tihy  righteous  will. 

And  now,  grant  tby  blessing  to  rest  severally  upon  all  that  are  gathered 
together  in  thy  presence  to-aight.  Even  with  the  richest  blessings  of  the 
Son  of  God,  endow  them.  The  indwelling  of  tby  Spirit  grant  unto  them. 
The  fruition  of  thy  people  may  they  have  in  their  heart. 

We  pray  that  thy  word  may  be  expounded  for  the  edification  of  those 
"who  listen.  May  we  rejoioe  together  in  sacred  hymns.  May  we  rejoice  in 
oommon  communion  with  thee  in  hope  and  faith  and  expectation. 

And  grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  thy  kingdom  may  come,  and  tby  will  be 
done  in  all  our  land.  May  churches  be  built  in  waste  plaoes.  May  there  be 
men  who  shall  spend  their  lives  in  making  known  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Jesus  Christ.  We  pray  that  thy  work  may  be  carried  forward  in  the 
inlands  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  dark  plaoes  of  the  earth ;  and  that  there  may 
*oe  those  everywhere,  throughout  the  bounds  of  the  earth,  who  shall  make 
known  the  cause  of  Christ.  And  may  they  be  strengthened.  May  they  see 
that  their  labor  is  not  in  vain. 

Advance  thy  banner.  Come,  thou  that  nearest  victory,  and  consummate 
"thy  work,  and  let*  the  whole  earth  see  tby  salvation.  And  to  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  praises  evermore.    Ameiu 
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Our  Father,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  the 
irord  of  exhortation.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  it  may  inspire  thoughtf ul- 
neas.  May  there  be  many  who  .shall  inquire  whother  they  have  done  their 
whole  duty  to  their  God  and  their  fellowmen.  May  none  wrap  their  tal- 
ents in  a  napkin.  May  all  consider  what  use  they  shall  put  their  powers  to. 
We  pray  that  thou  wilt  inspire  men  with  wholesome  thought  and  a  new 
spirit.  May  every  family  be  a  church ;  and  may  every  parent  be  a  priest ; 
find  in  love  may  households  be  brought  up ;  and  may  many  come  forth  who 
•ball  carry  Christian  effort  and  example  into  all  professions  and  pursuits  of 
life;  and  may  there  be  many  wbo  shall  go  forth  as  ministers  of  the  word, 
find  who  shall  be  valiant  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  revive  thy  churches  everywhere.  And  in  this 
church,  especially;  in  the  heart  of  its  pastor  and  in  the  hearts  of  its  mem- 
bers; in  all  our  schools  and  colleges ;  and  among  the  poor  and  necessitous 
ftt  well  as  among  the  prosperous,  grant  that  cleansing,  inspiring  Spirit  by 
"Which  we  shall  live  a  life  unto  God.  Hear  us  in  these  patitlons,  and  answer 
tis,  through  Christ  the  Beloved.    Amen. 
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"  Unto  me,  who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  Is  this  grace  given, 
that  I  should  preaoh  among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ." 
Eph.  IIL  8. 


The  union  of  pride  and  humility  was  never  so  remarkable  as  in 
the  case  of  Paul.  The  most  profound  self-abasement,  and  the  most 
intense  self-confidence,  were  united  in  him.  In  one  point  of  view  he 
declares  that  he  was  second  to  none  of  the  apostles  in  labors.  He  de- 
clares that  he  abounded  in  labors  more  than  all  of  them — as  he  did. 
And  yet,  in  other  points  of  view  he  speaks  of  himself  as  less  than  the 
least  of  them,  as  in  the  text : 

"  Unto  me,  who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints  [not  merely  less  than 
his  fellows,  the  apostles,  hut  less  than  the  saints],  is  this  graoe  [this  glorious 
permission] given,  that  I  should  preaoh  among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Christ." 

You  will  find  the  same  declaration  contained  in  the  15th  chapter 

of  1st  Corinthians  : 

"  Last  of  all  he  was  seen  of  me  also,  as  of  one  born  out  of  due  time.  For  I 
am  the  least  of  the  apostles,  that  am  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apostle,  because 
I  persecuted  the  Church  of  God." 

There  is  humility  for  you.     But  listen  again  : 

44  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am  :  and  his  graoe  which  was  be- 
stowed upon  me  was  not  in  vain." 

He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  believe  in  order  to  be 
humble.     He  knew  that  fact  was  fact. 

44 1  labored  more  abundantly  than  they  all." 
But  the  moment  he  took  another  view  of  it,  he  added, 

•  Yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  which  was  with  me." 
The  predominent  feeling  of  Paul  in  respect  to  his  ministry  was, 
that  permission  to  labor  for  God  and  man  was  an  unspeakable 
privilege.  He  accepted  his  toil,  his  suffering,  the  obloquy  which 
was  brought  upon  him,  his  exile,  his  weariness,  his  sickness,  and  all 
the  other  concomitants  of  his  extraordinary  career  $  and  then, 
in  view  of  them  all,  he  declared  that  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  men 
who  did  not  know  the  truth,  was  an  unspeakable  privilege.     He  re- 
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joked  as  if  it  were  a  favor,  and  a  remarkable  favor,  that  6o&  bad 
eonferred  upon  him. 

Through  many  years  he  waa  the  moat  prodigious  of  worker*  It 
may  be  said  that  Christianity  haa  delivered  itself  to  a*  et*  account 
ofPauL  It  was  his  conception  of  Christianity,  k  wa«  bk  applies- 
tion  of  it  to  the  various  phases  of  life,  that  determined  the  shape 
which  Christianity  haa  assumed  in  the  world.  Yet,  through  all  he 
preserved  the  feeling  that  he  waa  owe  who  Was  favored,  hf  that  he 
was  permitted  to  work  tor  Christ  He  ha*  the  fcelfag,  not  that  be 
had  attained  a  great  thing,  but  that  a  great  thing  had  been  done  to 
'him.  He  had  a  profound  sense  of  his  obligation  for  the  redemption 
of  his  soul  by  Jesus— such  a  sense  as  made  him  feel  that  he  never 
could  repay  the  debt,  and  that  all  his  tins*  and  his  every  thought, 
and  every  power,  and  every  eiert,  would  only  be  n  fHmttmrm  con- 
tribution, a  more  fractional  payment,  of  his  indebtedness  to  Christ 
Wo  one  (not  even  Dante)  ever  had  snch  a  vivid  sense  of  what  it  k  to 
be  without  God  in  the  world,  and  to  ho  a  child  of  wraife  and  dark- 
neea/ae  the  apostioPmd  had.  HyongottoongfrliiawrJliagB^aii&eel- 
lect  his  intimations  and  affirmations  on  the  subjectyyonwiti  be  struck 
with  the  megmtnde  and  drendfidness  of  Usoeneeptie>ncf  the  state 
of  being  lest  He  had,  all  through  his  life,  the  ffeeMng  that  he  had 
been  as  one  suspended  over  a  mighty  abyss,  and  that  in  an  unex- 
pected hoar  he  had  been  grasped  and  btonght  back  to  safety  again, 
And  he  never  forgot  the  shock.  He  never  got  rid  of  the  impression 
which  was  produced  upon  his  mind.  No  one  ever  bad  a  more  inti- 
mate and  personal  feeling,  either,  of  the  meaning  of  this  rescue  by 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  of  which  he  was  the  subject.  With  all  that  he 
was  in  the  fullness  of  his  power,  with  all  his  intuitions,  with  the  suc- 
cess which  attended  him  everywhere,  with  that  self-consciousness 
which  rather  magnified  than  minified  his  real  gifts,  the  apostle 
always  felt  that  he  owed  everything  he  was  to  the  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

I  have  in  my  mind  a  man  of  a  great  nature,  with  great  faults 
and  great  excellences,  to  whom  God  has  given  a  companion  of  rare 
excellence ;  and  I  have  heard  him  say,  many  times,  with  tears  roll- 
ing down  his  cheeks,  "  If  I  have  been  saved  from  wickedness,  and  I 
have  turned  out  anything  good,  I  owe  it  to  that  woman."  I  have 
heard  this  testimony  borne,  not  once  nor  twice,  but  many  times.  It 
is  one  of  tKe  most  affecting  testimonies  that  one  can  have,  that  the 
influence  of  another  person  has  been  such  as  to  save  him  from  the 
evil  that  is  in  him,  and  in  the  world,  and  lift  him  up  on  a  higher 
plane,  and  give  him  an  exalted  sphere  and  life,  and  that  he  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  that  other  for  that  influence. 
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Now,  Paul,  feeling  so  in  regard  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  says, 
••  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am."    "Because  we  thus  judge,  that 
If  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead :  and  that  he  died  for  all,  that  they 
whieh  live  should   not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  hut  unto  him 
which  died  for  them. 

The  figures  which  he  employs  show  this.  He  speaks  of  himself 
as  of  one  that  was  lost,  and  recovered  again ;  as  of  a  person  lost  in 
a  great  wilderness,  and  sought  out,  and  found,  and  brought  back, 
and  saved  from  starvation,  or  from  other  destruction.  He  speaks 
continually  of  darkness  as  having  been  his  former  state,  and  of  him- 
self as  having  been  restored  to  light  by  the  power  of  Christ.  All 
his  foregoing  life  was  as  the  life  of  a  man  in  a  dungeon,  except  that 
he  did  not  know  it ;  and  all  his  after  conscious  life  was  as  the  life  of 
a  man  who  was  living  and  walking  under  the  blessed  sun.  And  all 
that  he  owed  to  Christ — to  the  influence  which  Christ  had  exerted  • 
upon  him.  At  other  times  he  speaks  of  himself  as  of  one  who  had 
been  taken  captive  by  cruel  enemies,  but  had  been  rescued.  As  a 
person  is  rescued  by  being  bought  out  of  slavery,  so  he  sometimes 
represents  himself  as  having  been  bought  by  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ.  At  other  times  he  represents  himself  as  a  warrior  triumph- 
ing over  his  enemies.  As  one  sets  free  those  who  are  endungeoned, 
by  breaking  down  the  door,  and  opening  the  recesses  of  cruelty, 
and  bringing  out  the  victims,  so  Paul  speaks  of  himself  as  having 
been  found  and  rescued  by  the  military  power,  as  it  were,  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Thus  different  figures  are  employed  by  Paul  interchangeably,  to 
set  forth  the  truth  that  he  had  been  horribly  ensnared  and  horribly 
bruised  in  his  bitter  captivity  of  sin,  and  that  he  had  been  rescued  by 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  brought  out  into  life  and  liberty  and  glad- 
ness, into  an  ampler  manhood,  and  into  a  hope  far  transcending  the 
present,  and  that  he  owed  it  to  Christ.  It  was  not  the  drift  of  his 
faculties,  nor  the  drift  of  the  institutions  under  which  he  lived.  It 
was  not  the  work  of  his  organization  nor  of  his  will.  It  was  the 
continuous  divine  influence.  He  was  conscious  that  it  wrought  this 
work  in  his  soul ;  and  he  never  forgot  it.  It  never  wore  out  with 
him. 

His  life  therefore  seemed  to  him  a  gift.  All  that  he  had,  and  all 
that  he  was,  and  all  that  he  could  think,  and  all  that  he  could  do, 
and  whatever  enthusiasm  he  had,  and  whatever  pepver  he  had  of  in- 
spiring other  people  with  enthusiasm — these  were,  all  of  them,  in 
his  language,  bought  with  a  price — even  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Therefore,  wherever  Paul  labored,  and  however  much  he  labored, 
he  never  seemed  to  himself  overworked.     Never  had  he  exerted 
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himself  beyond  what  he  thought  he  ought  to.  Kt  ver  did  he  feel 
that  he  had  performed  no  overplus  of  work.  There  is  a  generosity 
arid  humility  in  love  which  tan  work  from  it  profound  sense  of  gen- 
(ixotdty.  There  is  h  love  that  scorns  m ensuring,  And  the  iL|*..stk> 
never  felt,  "  I  have  worked  fully  up  to  my  share  of  that  which  is  in 
be  done  on  earth."  He  felt,,  rather,  "  As  long  as  I  have  a  seutient 
emotion,  as  long  as  I  have  a  pulse-heat,  all  that  there  is  of  me  is  not 
enough  to  pay  the  debt  that  I  owo  to  him  that  loved  me,  and  gave 
himself  for  me."  He  felt  that  he  could  never  pay  that  debt.  There 
le  debts,  you  know,  that  cannot  be  paid.  Heart-debm  yon 
cannot  pay. 

Oh,  how  beautiful  a  thing  is  such  sensitive  and  honorable  grati- 
tude !  There  are  men  who  cannot  huar  the  name  of  Arnold  of 
■  Rugby  spoken  without  tears,  to  this  day,  though  he  has  been  dead 
for  a  score  of  years.  Thomas  HughoB,  who  Las  just  gone  home-,  is 
one  of  them.  I  do  not  believe  he  could  speak  of  him  five  minutes 
iritlioul  tears,  and  without,  saying,  "  From  the  foundation  to  the 
roof-tree,  everything  that  I  am,  I  owe  to  thai  man." 

There  niv  persons  who  know  that  if  they  had  not  been  tnb-n  by 
Jestw  at  just  sucli  a  time,  into  friendliness  and  love,  and  been  snared 
in  the  golden -meshed  web  of  divine  sympathy,  and  been  rescued, 
ley  would  have  been  utterly  destroyed,  And  in  regard  to  every- 
thing that  comes  to  be  bright  and  beautiful  in  their  experience,  to 
the  end  of  their  life,  they  will  never  cease  to  feel,  "  I  owe  it  all  to 
him." 

There  are  children  who  cannot  hear  their  mother's  name  men- 
tioned without  having  a  tide,  a  gulf-stream,  as  it  were,  setting  out 
of  their  heart.  For  they  know  that  the  life  which  they  are  living 
here,  and  which  they  hope  to  live  hereafter,  was  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  her  influence  and  fidelity  and  love,  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  her  faithfulness,  their  souls  would  not  have  lived. 

These  are  very  blessed  testimonies ;  they  are  comely,  seemly, 
beautiful,  rational,  admirable ;  but  above  them  all  stands  One  who 
is  more  to  us  than  father  or  mother,  or  brother  or  sister,  or  husband 
or  wife,  or  dearest  and  most  self-sacrificing  friend — Jesus  Christ) 
who  sacrificed  his  life  for  ue,  and  now  lives  his  heavenly  life  for  us 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour.  And'  Paul  felt,  as  we 
ought  to  feel  moje  than  we  do, 

"Thelife  which  Inowllveln  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  theSonot 
God,  wjio  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me." 

He  really  felt  so  ;  and  he  never  could  do  enough  for  Christ  Ton 
never  can  do  enough  tor  one  whom  you  thoroughly  love.  What 
mother  could  ever  do  enough  for  her  child  when  ber  heart  wa» 
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bound  up  in  it  ?  In  the  hour  of  love,  who  ever  could  say  all  that 
he  wanted  to  say,  or  express  all  that  he  felt,  or  do  all  that  he  desired 
to  do  ?    How  poor,  to  love,  is  the  best  offering  of  love ! 

No  one  ever  had  a  more  vivid  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  the  work 
which  God  was  carrying  on  in  the  earth  than  the  apostle  Paul. 
Of  the  redemption  of  men  from  the  bondage  of  the  flesh  to  the  liberty 
of  the  Spirit ;  of  the  joyfulness,  the  beauty,  the  creative  admirable- 
ness  of  that  work  which  was  going  on — he  had  a  very  clear  and 
abiding  conception.  Men  generally  think  of  the  world,  and  of  God's 
work  in  history,  from  their  exterior.  We  trace  the  development  of 
commerce,  the  development  of  art,  and  of  the  mechanic  arts,  the 
upbuilding  and  wasting  of  kingdoms,  bringing  in  more  or  less  of  the 
moral  element ;  but  to  the  apostle  Paul  the  whole  history  of  this 
world  lay  in  its  interior.  Although  the  wisdom  and  love  of  your 
neighbor  are.  represented  to  you  by  the  emblem  of  the  body,  yet, 
after  all,  the  real  man  that  you  think  of  is  the  interior  and  invisible 
man.  And  God's  work,  to  the  apostle  Paul,  was  that  spiritualizing, 
Christianizing  work  which  was  going  on. 

The  kingdom  of  God  came  not  with  observation.  That  king- 
dom was  described  as  leaven  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal.  And 
the  leaven  was  not  less  there,  and  was  not  less  powerful  in  its  work- 
ing, because  it  was  invisible.  The  apostle  saw  all  things  in  this 
light  of  the  interior  meaning.  Everything  in  this  world  to  him  was 
to  be  estimated  by  its  relation  to  man's  spiritual  development  and 
growth.  What  the  ground  was  worth,  what  the  spider  was  worth, 
what  the  throne  was  worth,  what  the  merchant  and  his  merchandise 
were  worth,  was  to  be  determined  by  their  effect  upon  man's  spir- 
itual nature.    The  apostle  saw  within.    He  was  a  seer  in  that  regard. 

The  wonder  of  the  future  was  added  to  this.  There  is  to  be  a 
history  yet  in  this  world,  compared  with  which  all  past  history  is  as 
nothing.  I  believe  that  we  are  just  about  in  the  month  of  March  in 
the  world's  great  year.  We  have  got  through  the  winter,  and  are 
in  the  blustering  days  when  nature  does  not  know  whether  she  means " 
to  be  hot  or  cold ;  and  the  world  is  full  of  wars  and  commotions  and 
storms.  And  yet,  many  beautiful  things  are  developed.  There  is  af 
great  deal  that  is  sweet  and  delightful;  but  it  is  March  weather,  with 
here  a  bright  day,  and  there  a  dark  and  stormy  day. 

Is  this  a  modern  idea?  To  a  great  extent  it  is.  It  is  largely  the 
outgrowth  of  modern  habits  of  thought.  Did  the  apostle  believe 
there  was  to  be  a  future  of  Christ's  work  on  this  earth  ?  We  should 
expect  that  as  a  Jew  he  would  have  believed  it ;  for  the  Jews  be- 
lieved that  the  whole  world  was  to  be  given  to  the  Messiah ;  and 
when  Christ  came,  if  he  would  have  put  himself  at  the  bead  of  * 
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Jewish  phalanx,  and  accepted  their  prejudices  andliatrods  and  h<£ 
tions,  every  Pharisee,  every  Soribe  and  every  scoundrel,  would  hart 
bowed  before  him  am}  taken  him  to  be  their  king.    It  was  beoaues 
he  would  not  do  this  that  he  was  rejected.    The  Jews,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  *  few,  did  not  believe  in  a  near  and  important  consumma- 
tion.   They  believed  that  the  earth  was  to  be  redeemed ;  only  J<se- 
salem  was  to  he  first  redeemed,  end  the  Jews,  the  aristocrats  of  As 
globe!  were  to  be  the  instruments  by  which  Christ  would  redeem 
the  world.    They  believed  that  there  waa  to  be  a  great  future  oa 
Hie  earth;  but  it  looks  aa  though  the  apostle  Paul  did  not  believe 
in  it    For  instance,  if  you  turn  to  such  language  as  yon  will  find 
in  the  1st  of  Thessalonians,  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  Paul 
did  not  expect  that  Christ  would  oome  in  his  day : 

*  This  we  say  unto  yon  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  whfch  are  ah?e 
and  remain  unto  the  owning  of  the  Lord  shall  net  prevent  tgob#tee,sa« 
ttolpaUfl  them  whtoh  are  ailetp  [or  dead].  For  the  Lord  hi  aisett  shall  de- 
scend from  hearenwtth  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel  aad  wttfc 
the  tramp  of  Gods  and  the  dead  In  Qhiftst  shall  rise  firsts  then  we  wales 
are  alive  end  remain  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  otoed* 
So  meet  the  Lord  In  the  air :  aad  so  shall  we  ever  he  with  the  tad.  Who** 
Sere  oomfort  one  another  wish  these  words." 

There  is  no  getting  away  from  that  If  it  means  anything,  H 
means  that  the  writer  thought  that  before  he  died  he  should  stood 
with  his  companions  and  seethe  consummation  of  all  things. 

Nor  can  you  read  the  following  passage  in  the  15th  chapter  of 
1st  Corinthians,  without  coming  to  the  same  conclusion,  in  regard 
to  Paul's  impression  on  this  subject : 

••  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  In  a  moment,  in  tbe 
twinkling  of  an  eye." 

In  this  chapter  Paul  goes  through  that  same  thought  precisely* 
Therefore  it  has  been  said  that  he  believed  there  was  to  be  no 
great  future  of  Christianity  in  this  world ;  that  there  was  to  be 
a  cataclysm ;  and  that  in  his  own  day  it  was  to  be  consummated. 
And,  indeed,  it  looks  very  much  so. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  look  at  such  a  passage  as  this,  in  the  1st 
chapter  of  Philippians,  and  the  20th  verse : 

"  According  to  my  earnest  expectation  and  my  hore,  that  in  nothing  I 
shall  be  ashamed,  but  that  with  all  boldness,  as  always,  so  now  also  Cbriftt 
shall  be  magnified  in  my  body,  whether  it  be  by  life,  or  by  death.  For  me  to 
live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.  But  if  I  lire  in  the  flesh,  this  is  the  fruit 
of  my  labor :  yet  what  1  shall  nhoose  I  wot  not.  For  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt 
two,  havinz  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ;  whljh  is  far  better: 
nevei  tbeless  to  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for  you." 

Here  you  perceive  that  the  apostle  Paul  expects  to  live,  and  die, 
just  like  anybody  else,  and  go  to  Christ  on  the  other  side,  leaving 
the  work  behind  He  says  the  work  leads  me  to  want  to  live,  but  I 
shall  leave  it  behind  "    TlY\»X  fote*  viok  ^xuvd  aa  though  he  expected 
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that  Christ  would  come,  aud  that  the  work  would  be  wound  up.  "I 
desire  to  live  for  the  sake  of  the  work,"  he  said ;  "  although  when  I 
think  of  Christ  I  desire  to  depart." 

You  will  find  this  same  thing  in  the  2nd  Epistle  to  Timothy : 
44 1  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  aud  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand. 
I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the 
faith :  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  orown  of  righteousness,  which 
the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day:  and  not  to  me 
only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  his  appearing." 

Here  is  no  idea  of  a  precipitate  consummation.  Here  is  the  reg- 
ular modern  thought — namely,  that  there  is  to  be  an  indefinite  con- 
tinuance of  the  work  of  God.  "  I  shall  die,  and  go  and  inherit  my 
crown ;  and  in  long  succession  others  will  go  up  after  me  " — that  is 
the  purport  of  the  apostle's  declaration. 

How  are  we  to  reconcile  these  things  ?  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
certain  ecstatic  visions,  the  apostle  saw  the  consummation  so  neav, 
that  it  seemed  to  him  as  though  there  was  not  a  handsbreadth  be- 
tween the  end  and  himself;  and  he  spoke  accordingly.  Doubtless 
at  other  times  he  had  the  view  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  to 
have  a  future  in  this  world — periods  of  evolution  and  extension. 
How  long  he  did  not  know.  And  so  he  fluctuated  between  these 
two  ideas.  That  he  felt  that  he  was  going  to  die  and  go  up  to 
heaven,  and  that  the  church  would  continue  on  earth,  and  go  for- 
ward for  ages,  we  do  not  doubt ;  and  that  he  had  a  clear  and  correct 
conception  of  the  coming  glory  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth,  and 
that  it  was  to  be  a  kingdom  built  without  hands,  a  mighty  spiritual 
kingdom,  and  that  compared  to  that  which  was  to  come  all  the  glory 
of  the  past  of  the  race  was  but  as  a  taper  compared  with  the  sun- 
light, we  do  not  doubt. 

Now,  he  looked  upon  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  that 
were  to  come,  and  he  saw  how  glorious  men  were  to  be.  He  saw, 
doubtless,  in  prophetic  vision,  at  times,  what  nations  were  yet  to 
become.  Without  doubt,  much  that  he  saw  was  obscure ;  much  of 
it  was  enveloped  in  a  golden  haze ;  but  there  was  much  that  was 
clear  to  his  mind.  And  when  he  thought  tluit  he  was  to  build  that 
great  kingdom,  that  his  hands  were  now  helping  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion stones,  the  magnitude  and  the  grandeur  of  the  work  over- 
whelmed him,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to 
labor  in  such  a  great  development.  And  looking  at  it  more  in  de- 
tail, I  do  not  know  how  any  one  can  help  feeling  so.  Consider  the 
salvation  of  a  single  soul;  the  rescuing  of  a  man  from  his  animal  life; 
the  bringing  him  under  that  divine  influence  by  which  he  is  trans- 
formed into  a  truly  spiritual  being,  the  beauty  of  heaven  beginning  to 
grow  upon  him ;  the  blessedness  and  the  glory  of  God  beginning  to 
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rest  upon  his  head.  To  be  permitted  to  lead  one  single  soul  to 
Christ,  if  one  only  stood  at  the  right  point  of  view,  would  seem  to 
him  more  than  a  crown,  and  more  than  a  coronet  given  by  a  king's 
hand. 

When  Raphael  was  executing  the  various  frescoes  which  he  was 
commissioned  to  paint  by  the  Roman  Papal  government,  he  drew 
the  figures,  determining  the  subjects,  and  grouping  the  different  ele- 
ments. He  worked  the  designs  out  with  his  pencil.  Then  he  put 
them  into  his  scholars'  hands,  and  they  went  on  and  filled  them  out. 
And  after  they  had  done  the  best  they  could,  when  their  part  of  the 
work  was  completed,  Raphael  was  accustomed  to  take  his  pencil  and 
give  the  pictures  a  last  finish.  And  so  he  was  the  author  arid  the 
finisher  of  the  pictures  worked  upon  by  these  his  apostles. 

To  be  permitted  to  be  with  Raphael,  and  belong  to  his  school, 
and  paint  upon  the  wall  a  picture  that  came  from  his  brain,  and  was 
to  bear  his  name,  was  thought  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  privileges, 
and  was  enough  to  make  an  artist's  reputation. 

We  are  of  Christ's  school.  He  lays  out  the  work.  We  execute 
some  of  its  intermediate  stages,  while  his  grace  perfects  what  we  da 
And  if  we  were  in  a  condition  of  true  spirit  ual-mindedness,  we  should 
feel  that  it  was  an  unspeakable  favor  that  we  were  permitted  to  work 
out  these  blessed  figures,  these  glorious  natures,  these  living  pictures, 
which  are  to  shine  forever  and  forever  in  the  heavenly  land. 

No  man  ever  had  more  of  what  I  may  call  spiritual  esprit  de  corps 
than  the  apostle.  No  man  ever  carried  about  with  him  such  a  sense 
of  who  was  working  with  him.  No  man  ever  so  well  understood  the 
grandeur  of  the  campaign  on  which  he  had  entered,  or  was  so  con- 
scious of  the  presence  of  the  soldiers  that  were  alongside  of  him.  I 
do  not  mean  that  he  referred  to  the  holy  men  who  were  living  on 
the  earth,  though  he  reverenced  and  honored  them.  But  he  felt,  l*I 
am  a  laborer  together  with  God."  lie  felt  that  he  was  surrounded 
by  hosts,  clouds,  of  witnesses. 

Our  heavens  have  a  drought  in  them,  I  think.  In  our  dustv 
modern  times,  in  our  hard  materialism,  we  have  swept  out  of  our 
skv  prettv  much  everything  that  we  cannot  see.  We  believe  in 
telescopes,  and  in  everything  that  the  telescope  believes  in,  but  in 
nothing  else. 

The  Apostle  Paul  had  a  wonderfully  populous  heaven  above  his 
head.  All  the  hosts  of  (4od,  to  his  thinking,  were  at  work.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  ransomed  did  not  go  into  everlasting  indolence  and 
call  it  rest.  lie  believed  that  the  heaven  was  thronged  with  spirit- 
workers,  and  that  they  had  sympathy  with  the  work ;  that  they 
liked  it  not  only,  but  wetfc  cotL\\Ttt&&\w&<l  to  helo  perform  it;  and 
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that  time,  and  all  the  cope,  were  filled  full  of  God,  and  God's  workers. 
And  he  felt  that  he  was  ever  working  in  the  midst  of  this  great 
and  royal  company,  never  unattended,  never  alone.  And  when  he 
was  upon  the  sea,  or  in  the  wilderness,  or  in  the  persecuting  city, 
more  were  they  that  were  for  him  than  they  that  were  against 
him.  All  the  way  through  he  worked  with  a  magnificent  sense  of 
companionship.  And  it  was  this  which  made  him  feel  that  he  was 
highly  privileged.  To  be  admitted  into  such  a  working  company 
was  a  great  thing. 

You  think  you  do  not  believe  in  that.     Yes  you  do.     Every  one 
of  you,  if  you  were  to  go  to  Europe,  would  wish  that  you  had  an 
introduction  into  the  Court  of  Queen  Victoria.     And  if  it  so  hap- 
pened that  you  were  invited  to  a  royal  reception,  you  would  write 
home  about  it,  and  all  your  friends  would  know  it,  and  you  would 
not  forget  it  to  the  day  of  your  death.     If  a  woman,  of  flesh   and 
blood  like  yourselves,  only  in  royal  conditions,  takes  notice  of  you, 
and  invites  you  to  go  where  you  can  just  see  her,  look  at  her,  your 
pride  and  vanity  are  gratified ;  for  the  spirit  of  self-seeking,  and 
the  appetites  and  lusts  are  about  the  same  the  world  over,  through 
all  time,  and  in  all  governments.     Men  feel  that  when  they  are  in- 
vited to  see  such  a  man  as  Humboldt,  they  are  honored.     They  feel 
that  when  they  are  invited  to  the  country  seats  of  nobles,  they  are 
honored.     They  admit  it  to  themselves,  whether  they  admit  it  to 
their  fellows  or  not.     There  is  a  universal  feeling  of  this  sort.    And 
Paul  had  it.  But  I  do  not  think  he  felt  that  Agrippa  had  anything  to 
give  him.     I  do  not  think  that  if  it  had  been  any  monarch,  even 
Caesar,  Paul  would  have  felt  particularly  abashed  in  the  royal  pres- 
ence ;  but  to  him  it  was  God,  it  was  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  leading 
forth  the  spiritual  forces  of  the  universe,  and  was  King ;  and  the 
heavenly  host  were  the  aristocrats  and  nobles.     And  he  felt  that  he 
was  called  into  their  company.     And  to  be  called  into  such  com- 
pany touched  the  feeling  of  humanity  in  him,  as  well  as  that  of  re- 
joicing pride ;  and  he  felt  it  to  be  an  unspeakable  privilege  to  be 
allowed  to  work  with  such  workmen. 

No  one  ever  seems  to  have  had  so  grand  and  magnificent  a 
sense  of  the  final  outcome  of  God's  moral  government  over  this 
world  as  the  Apostle  Paul.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  meaning  in 
many  of  the  passages  of  the  Bible  than  we  can  give  to  them.  The 
fact  is  that  many  of  the  texts  of  Scripture  kill  sermons  dead.  A 
wise  preacher  skips  the  best  texts.     He  cannot  work  them  up. 

When  mahogany  was  first  introduced  into  Europe,  there  was 
not  a  carpenter  shop  in  any  kingdom  that  had  tools  highly  tem- 
pered enough  to  work  it     It  broke  every  tool  that  there  was^  and 
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neir  tools  had  to  be  made,  of  better  steel*  and  steel  o£  m  Uglier 
temper.  And  our  tools  with  which  we  handle  text*,  are  not  of  good 
enough  material.  We  moat  have  new  ones  with  better  material, 
end  material  more  highly  tempered.    Here  is  this  passage: 

MAaiD  Adam  aUdte»tnraa  solo  QuittiliallaU  be  made  aUre.  But  every 
man  tn  his  own  order:  Christ  Hie  ftiet-trelttj  afterward  they  tfcat  are 
Ostftet»s  at  Iris  oomiug.   Then  oometh  the  end." 

How  far  away  that  magnificent  end  is  we  do  not  know.    Bnt  in 

the  contemplation  of  it  our  Imagination  lifts  itself  and  spreads  its 

wings,  as  the  eagle  spreads  his. 

"Thenoometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  hare  delivered  up  the.  kingdom 
to  God,  even  tl»  father;  when  he  shall  here  put  down  all  rule,  and  all  au- 
thority and  powtr.  For  he  must  retire,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under 
Ids  feet.  The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  Is  death.  For  he  hath 
put  ell  things  under  Iris  feet.  But  when  he  salth  all  things  are  put  under 
hhntitismaoifeettiis^hAUezoepted  whlohdid  put  all  things  under  him. 
And  when  all  things  shaU  be  subdued  unto  him,  then  shall  the  Sou  alio 
himself  be  subject  unto  him  that  put  all  things  under  htm,  that  God  may 
beaUinalL" 

Who  can  give  an  interpretation  of  that?  He  that  dare,  let  him 
do  it ;  but  not  L  I  should  as  soon  think  of  setting  a  mouse  at.  sur- 
veying the  chain  of  the  Andes,  and  making  a  typographical  report, 
is  to  take  this  magnificent  vision  of  the  consummation  of  God's 
mediatorial  government  in  the  universe,  including  this  world,  and 
What  others  we  know  not,  and  undertake,  without  experience,  and 
without  anything  else  bnt  the  blazonry  of  these  grand  figures,  to 
give  any  precise  idea  of  what  it  was — only  this :  that  after  a  cam- 
paign, magnificently  planned  and  nobly  conducted,  the  General 
comes  back  to  his  King,  and  having  defeated  everything  in  the  field, 
and  having  subdued  all  the  provinces,  and  holding  in  his  hands  the 
keys  of  cities,  lays  them  at  his  King's  feet,  and  then  takes  his  place 
near  by  his  seat.     That  is  the  figure. 

So  when  the  vast  work  of  God  on  earth  and  in  heaven  shall  have 
been  done,  in  the  far  and  grand  future,  Christ  shall  come  back,  and 
shall  lay  before  God  the  tokens  of  universal  victory,  and  God  shall 
be  all  and  in  all.  Whether  it  shall  be  by  the  resumption  of  the 
Son,  or  whether  by  some  co-equality,  or  some  other  steps,  no  man 
knows,  and  no  man  need  try  to  know.  Sufficient  it  is  that  it  shall 
be  a  scene  of  unequaled  grandeur  and  glory. 

Paul  worked  with  that  in  his  mind.  He  had  a  horizon  that 
swept  as  far  as  thought.  And  he  could  not  be  lifted  up  into  petty 
pride  and  vanity  by  the  consciousness  of  what  he  was  doing,  of  who 
his  companions  were,  of  what  the  field  was  on  which  he  labored,  of 
who  it  was  that  led  him,  and  of  what  was  the  consummation  of  this 
great  scheme  in  which  he  was  but  a  factor  and  single  unit. 

We  may,  I  think,  take  itom  \»Va»>  «s&uinle  of  Paul  even  more  lea- 
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sons  than  we  have  attempted  to  draw  as  we  have  gone  on.  His 
sense  of  the  privilege,  the  great  favor,  of  being  allowed  to  work  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  ought  to  give  us  some  new  ideas,  and  some 
Dew  issues  to  old  ideas. 

First,  we  are  living  in  an  age  which  is  apt  to  glorify  the  indi- 
vidual The  sovereignty  of  man  is  one  of  the  cant  phrases  of  the 
day.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  philosophy,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  in 
the  best  part  of  human  nature,  which  is  leading  men  to  feel  that 
they  are  immensely  important  Man  is  important  in  God:  out 
of  God  he  is  worthless.  But  philosophy  makes  man  feel  that,  in 
and  of  himself  without  any  regard  to  his  origin,  without  regard  to 
the  branch  on  which  he  is  growing,  he  is  individually  something 
great.  This  feeling  is  fostered  by  the  institutions  under  which  he 
lives.  Our  institutions  tend  to  make  everybody  independent.  We 
are  talking  about  the  rights  of  the  individual.  We  are  seeking  to 
secure  them.  We  are  stimulating  the  individual,  and  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  stimulate  the  great  mass  of  men,  so  that  every  indi- 
vidual belonging  t*  the  republic  shall  be  a  factor  of  power.  That 
is  all  right.  But  the  overaction  of  this  tendency  is  in  the  direction 
of  pride  and  vanity — democratic  pride ;  philosophic  pride ;  pride 
of  individuality ;  the  consciousness  of  our  own  strength,  which 
often  ripens  into  arrogance.  And  this  destroys  that  fine  sense  of 
spiritual  dependence  which  belongs  to  the  noblest  natures.  It  takes 
us  largely  out  of  the  feeling  and  spirit  of  Gospel  life.  It  takes 
us  out  of  household  life.  It  takes  us  out  of  that  life  in  which  we 
are  woven  into  the  divine  nature,  and  makes  us  idols. 

Now,  we  want  a  sense  of  personal  un worthiness.  We  are  not  in 
danger,  in  this  nation,  of  being  crushed  in  our  pride  too  much.  In 
some  nations  there  is  danger,  where  the  king  crushes  one  half,  and 
the  priest  crushes  the  other  half^  of  being  unmanly,  and  ground 
down  into  a  sordid  submission ;  but  that  is  not  a  temptation  of  our 
nation,  either  in  their  native  or  imported  dispositions.  In  this  coun- 
try we  are  in  no  danger  of  being  too  humble.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  need,  more  than  almost  anything  else,  influences  that  shall  ra- 
tionally, intelligently,  promote  some  sense  of  our  relative  weakness 
in  the  great  scheme  of  God  in  this  world.  We  need  something 
which  shall  make  us  feel  that  nature  did  not  give  us  everything : 
that  redemption  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  We  need  something  that 
shall  teach  us  that  there  is  not  alone  a  Son,  but  a  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness ;  that  there  is  not  alone  a  providence,  but  a  grace  of  God.  We 
need  something  that  shall  keep  alive  in  our  minds  a  sense  of  the 
grandeur  of  that  work  which  is  going  on,  and  the  glory  of  the  fu- 
ture of  that  work,  and  its  outcome  in  this  world,  so  that  we  shall 
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not  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  conferring  favors,  bat  rather  receiving 
favors,  when  we  are  permitted  to  join  oar  force  with  God  and  oar 
fellow  men,  and  work  for  the  world  and  for  eternity. 

This  subject  may  comfort  those  who  are  weary  of  work;  or 
rather,  it  may  rebuke  them,  and  so  convert  them.  There  be  many 
who  say, M  Have  I  not  fulfilled  my  duty  ?"  M  As  long  ago  as  I  can 
remember,"  says  one,  a  I  have  been  working  in  the  Sunday-school, 
and  in  the  industrial  school ;  bat  now  I  am  married,  and  duties  at 
home  engage  me,  and  I  feel  as  though  I  had  done  my  share;"  What 
is  your  share  t  Do  you  suppose  work  is  a  contribution-box,  and 
that  God  is  a  beggar,  and  that  he  is  passing  it  down  to  you,  and  that 
you  are  to  throw  in  your  share  t  The  box  comes  round,  and  it  must 
be  filled  up.  And  what  do  you  owe  f  Do  you  not  owe  life  in  its 
totality?  That  which  you  give  to  the  household  is  a  part  of  what 
you  are  giving  to  the  world.  And  if  you  have  time  and  power  to 
do  more,  it  is  not  a  benefaction.  Ton  are  not  benefactors  conferring 
benefits  on  the  community.  It  is  a  privilege  that  you  are  permitted 
to  rear  in  the  household,  children  for  God  and  glocy. 

Ah  !  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  doing.  Ton  carry  your 
little  babe.  Each  one's  child,  you  know,  is  a  paragon!  And  you 
dress  it,  and  love  it,  and  bear  it  about  in  your  arms,  and  friends  ad- 
mire it,  and  how  proud  you  are  !  There  is  something  amiable  and 
lovable  and  beautiful  in  this ;  but  it  is  only  an  emblem — for  that 
babe  you  carry  for  friends  to  admire  before  there  is  anything  admir- 
able about  it,  so  far  as  outward  appearances  are  concerned.  But 
when  you  have  trained  it,  and  shaped  it,  and  its  character  has  been 
made  illustrious,  and  you  have  brought  it  before  God,  before  Christ, 
and  into  the  presence  of  the  whole  household  of  faith,  to  be  loved 
and  admired,  then,  O  mother,  you  will  feel,  in  the  presence  of  God 
and  the  holy  angels,  that  you  have  had  an  unspeakable  privilege. 
No  person  will  ever  bring  a  child  in  his  arms  to  Jesus  and  not  feel 
that  he  has  been  himself  crowned  in  having  permission  thus  to  bring 
a  human  being  home  to  glory. 

If  God  gives  you  work  in  the  household,  and  that  absorbs  your 
talents,  well  and  good  ;  but  if  you  have  more  talent  and  power  than 
is  demanded  in  the  household  ;  if  by  a  wise  economy  you  are  quali- 
fied to  do  something  outside  of  the  household  as  well  as  within  it, 
do  not  fail  to  see  your  privilege.  Oftentimes  it  is  the  case  that  a 
person  can  do  work  as  a  candle  does,  which  gives  light  to  all  that 
are  in  the  room,  but,  not  stopping  there,  throws  light  through  the 
window  and  along  the  road  as  well.  What  mothers  and  fathers  do 
in  their  homes  may  be  reflected  far  beyond  the  human  sphere 
to  which  they  are  confined,  and  bless  many  others  besides  their  own 
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families.  And  if  you  are  working  in  the  household,  do  not  demean 
yourself  or  dishonor  yourself  by  saying,  "  I  have  done  about  my 
part ;  I  have  worked  long  enough."  Never !  never/  Not  until  the 
last  heart-beat,  not  until  the  last  expiring  throb  of  power,  will  you 
have  done  enough  for  Him  who  gave  all  for  you,  and  who  gives  all 
for  you. 

You  belong  to  a  different  family  from  that  of  the  vulgar  and  sel- 
fish. You  belong  to  the  generous,  to  the  noble,  to  the  true,  to  the 
Christlike,  to  the"  heavenly.  Do  not,  therefore,  measure  and  parti- 
tion off  your  bounds.  Work  as  long  as  there  is  work  and  you  have 
strength  to  do  it;  and  count  it  a  blessing,  every  day,  that  God  gives 
you  something  to  do. 

So,  whenever  you  have  a  chance  to  put  in  a  blow,  put  in  a  blow 
with  heartiness,  and  be  glad  of  it.  Be  willing,  generous,  brave  sol- 
diers. When,  in  time  of  danger,  the  general  of  an  army  calls  for  a 
forlorn  hope  to  carry  an  important  position,  see  how  some  noble 
natures,  who  have  as  much  to  live  for  as  you  or  anybody  else, 
quarrel  for  permission  to  do  that  work.  And  see  how  they  take  their 
lives  in  their  hands,  and  plunge  into  the  cloud  of  death,  almost  not 
caring  what  befalls  them.  And  when  Christ's  battle  opens,  and  he 
calls  for  volunteers,  and  it  is  for  us  to  labor,  and  suffer,  and  give  up 
all  that  we  have  and  all  that  we  are  to  have,  let  us  not  shrink  from 
the  undertaking.  Do  not  weary  in  well-doing.  You  have  gone  a 
great  many  times,  and  a  great  way  off,  and  your  feet  grow  tired ; 
but  do  not  give  up.  Are  you  pondering  whether  you  shall  leave  that 
class  ?  Are  you  questioning  whether  it  is  your  duty  to  continue  to 
work  in  that  neighborhood  ?  Are  you  beginning  to  say,  "  Somebody 
else  must  take  this  work,  for  I  have  done  my  share  "  ?  Oh,  rebuke 
the  .  ignominy  of  such  a  thought*  as  that  Work  on,  my  brother ; 
work  on  my  sister ;  God  needs  you,  and  man  needs  you.  Until 
tears  are  wiped  away,  and  hearts  cease  to  ache,  and  sin  no  longer 
desolates,  you  have  a  mission  in  this  world,  and  you  must  not  give 
up  your  work.  Remember  that  you  are  not  working  because  you 
are  conferring  a  favor,  but  because  it  is  your  privilege  to  work. 

There  are  many  who  are  almost  out  of  patience  because  they  are 
so  continually  approached  with  solicitations  to  do  something.  There 
are  so  many  colleges  to  build,  so  many  schools  to  found,  so  many 
home  missionaries  to  support,  so  many  foreign  missionaries  to  send 
away,  so  many  churches  to  be  maintained,  so  many  societies  to  be 
kept  up,  so  many  poor  people  to  be  taken  care  of^  so  many  calls  for 
charity,  that  men  get  out  of  patience.  I  suppose  I  am  no  worse  than 
you  are  in  this  respeet,  and  sometimes  I  feel  as  though  I  could  not 
bear  solicitation.    Do  you  ever  lose  your  patience  ?  Then  you  know 
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now  to  pity  mc.  Do  you  over  get  tired,  ami  want  to  aim!  the  door 
in  lite  face  of  Providence,  and  say,  "You  have  come  often  cuon«livf 
Then  you  know  just  how  guilty  I  am.  Do  you  Mat  feel,  "  I  wish  I 
were  dead  "  ?  Then  you  know  how  1  feel.  And  do  you,  whe u  you 
come  to  you  better  self,  feel  very  much  ashamed  of  it  ?  Then  you 
kn.iw  how  I  feel  when  I  come  to  my  belter  self.  Iu  those  goldi-n 
moments,  when  1  think  of  what  Christ  has  done  for  me,  when  be  is 
more  than  father  or  mother  to  me,  when  I  have  some  sense  of  the 
MM  of  God  in  infinite  love  around  about  me,  when  I  hmk  up  into 
the  face  of  the  forgiving  and  unwearied  Saviour — the  btitiilul  One— 
and  think  that  1  watt  ever  tired  of  his  work,  I  am  anhamed.  A  child  is 
mniielitiies  1'iviful,  whenit  is  siek,  eveuto  themnther,  and  pMbfl  l'"r 
away  with  its  hand;  and  with  tears,  when  it  gull  m«U  aril  IWI  flUT™ 
ness.  Ex  on  though  it  waa  sickness  that  did  it,  it  can  scarcely  foe- 
give  itself.  And  so  ■  sotil  feels  that  1b  impatient  with  God.  Christ 
redeemed  you  by  hi*  pwatom  blond  ;  and  if  you  have  been  endowed 
with  Strength  io  HUM  prnperl  y,  and  lie  wjuils  your  treasure,  and 
he  appeal  if  to  your  eon  science,  and  reason,  and  says,  "  You  are  aiy 
6leward,  and  I  gave  you  lite  and  health  tlint  yon  might  work  for  me 
and  your  fellow  men,"  do  not  withhold  it  from  him.  la  there  any- 
thing which  ynu  possess  that  is  too  good  for  Christ — talent,  money, 
labor,  or  suffering  1  "  To  you  it  is  given  to  suffer  witli  Christ,"  Nfl 
the  apo-th-,  "a<  though  yon  were  distributing  precious  gifts."  My 
dear  brethren,  beTnot  weary  in  well-doing. 

Well,  how  long  shall  you  work,  then  ?  As  long  as  yon  live. 
How  long  ?  Till  there  is  no  more  war  nor  thunder  nor  wretched- 
ness on  the  earth ;  till  there  is  no  more  slavery  to  mar  and  disfigure 
the  image  of  God  in  man ;  till  there  is  no  more  superstition  to  blind- 
fold men,  and  plunge  them  into  destruction ;  till  there  is  no  more 
ignorance  to  mislead  men,  and  cheat  them  of  their  birthright;  till 
there  is  no  more  pride,  or  selfishness,  or  avarice,  or  power  of  the 
air,  to  lord  it  over  the  spirits  of  God's  people.  You  are  to  work  till 
all  things  end.  You  are  enlisted  for  the  war.  If  you  enlisted  under 
Christ's  banner,  you  enlisted  to  remain  as  long  as  your  life  shall  last. 
You  are  not  a  three-months'  or  a  sis-months'  man.  And  you  have 
reason  to  sing  for  gladness  that  you  are  permitted  to  go  into  Christ's 
army  and  work  until  the  ci  nfliot  is  ended. 

The  things  which  we  do  hero  periBh  in  the  doing,  almost.  When 
we  write  our  names  in  time,  it  is  as  when  men  write  their  name 
upon  the  sand.  The  ocean  is  at  it  almost  before  they  leave  it.  The 
waves  roll  over  it  and  soon  obliterate  it.  Such  is  fame  in  this  world. 
The  world  is  too  full  to  remember  everybody.  Almost  everybody 
must  be  forgotten.     Only  here  and  there  are  the  names  of  men  per- 
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petuated,  and  generally  they  are  men  who  do  not  expect  it.  The 
work  which  will  be  remembered  is  that  which  is  registered  above. 
You  must  strike  clear  through  beyond  the  physical,  you  must  work 
where  the  angels  shall  require  you  to  work,  you  must  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  living  hearts,  the  palpitating  souls,  of  men.  And 
to  do  this,  devote  your  whole  self — your  body,  your  talent,  your 
property.  Put  everything  God  has  given  you  into  this  great 
spiritualizing  work.  And  rejoice  that  God  has  permitted  you  to 
work.  Die  with  your  harness  on.  When  the  Master  comes,  let  him 
find  you  working.  And  go  up  from  the  sweat  and  the  toil,  from 
the  infirmity,  if  need  be,  and  the  decrepitude,  of  earthly  fidelity, 
into  the  blessedness  of  eternal  youth.  And  one  moment's  look  of 
the  Eye  of  Love  will  be  more  to  you  than  all  th,e  glories  of  the 
round  globe.  And  when  the  Ineffable  shall  say,  "  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant,  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy.  Lord,"  all  the  sym- 
phonies that  ever  sighed  music,  and  all  the  sweet  sounds  of  whis- 
pered love,  and  all  that  the  ear  has  drank  in  upon  earth,  will  not 
equal  the  ecstasy  which  will  come  to  your  heart  in  that  one  single 
word. 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Our  heavenly  Father,  thou  hast  taught  us  not  to  have  fear,  except  the 
fear  of  love.  Thou  hast  unveiled  thyself ;  and  with  a  voice  that  nations 
could  not  speak,  through  holy  men  of  old  thou  hast  made  known  to  us  what 
thou  art,  and  what  are  thy  dispositions,  and  what  is  thy  will,  and  wherein 
our  duty  lies.  And  we  rejoice  that  in  that  disclosure,  while  there  is  some- 
thing for  fear,  there  is  more  for  hope,  and  that  every  special  act  of  obedience 
brings  peace  and  gladness  in  widening  circles  forevermore.  Blessed  are 
they  to  whom  thou  hast  revealed  this,  not  by  the  outward  letter,  but  by  the 
emotion  of  the  heart,  and  by  the  unuttered  communication  of  the  Spirit. 
How  blessed  are  they  who  have  been  taught  that  they  are  the  children  of 
God,  and  have  in  themselves  the  witness  and  the  joy !  How  blessed  are 
they  who  are  armed  against  everything  that  can  assault  their  peace,  and 
who  know  that  if  God  is  for  them,  none  can  be  against  them  to  harm  them ! 

Blessed  are  they  whose  world  is  not  that  which  the  eye  can  measure  and 
the  hand  handle,  but  who  are  influenced  by  the  eternal  world,  and  who, 
being  sons  of  God,  know  that  they  are  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with 
Jesus. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  unto  all  of  us  who  have  named  thy  name,  more 
insight  of  thy  grace;  more  personal  experience  of  thy  presence  and  of  thy 
love ;  more  contrition  for  our  own  sinfulness ;  more  gratitude  for  thy  f aith- 
fulness;  more  love  for  the  glory  of  thy  nature;  more  sympathy  for  that 
great  work  of  salvation  which  thou  art  carrying  forward  in  time  and  upon 
the  earth. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  we  may  live  more  and  more  toward  thee; 
toward  things  spiritual ;  toward  the  ineffable ;  toward  treasure  that  cannot 
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be  exchanged,  nor  bought,  nor  sold,  nor  lost,  but  which  onoe  won,  is  won 
forever.  Oh,  grant  that  our  lives  may  be  evermore  as  the  flowers,  looking 
to  the  Sun,  and  grow  bright  in  the  light  thereof.  May  our  souls  become 
rich  toward  God.  And  though  we  may  be  increased  in  outward  strength 
and  outward  goods,  may  we  cleave  to  our  confidence  in  thee.  May  we  be 
grateful  for  all  the  meroies  of  thy  providence  to  us— for  life ;  for  health ; 
for  household  mercies ;  for  the  great  comfort  of  our  children ;  for  all  the 
goodness  which  thou  dost  strew  with  such  bounteous  hands  in  the  meagerest 
path,  and  which  overflows  in  many  places.  Grant  that  we  may  not  be 
unmindful  of  these  minor  blessings.  But  may  we  discern  that  they  are 
only  the  first-fruits,  the  earnests  of  thy  goodness  to  us.  May  we  discern 
that  for  the  soul  is  reserved  coronation ;  that  thy  providence  deals  bounti- 
fully here  with  our  bodies,  but  that  thy  grace  waits  to  crown  us  hereafter. 
And  may  we  all  know  that  we  are  the  sons  of  God,  and  feel  royalty  beating 
in  our  souls,  and  long  amidst  duty  and  care  and  labor,  in  those  moments 
when  the  soul  looks  away,  to  appear  in  Zion  and  before  God ;  there  to  know 
as  we  are  known ;.  there  to  hush  every  sorrow ;  there  to  see  death  itself  over- 
thrown and  slain ;  there  to  rest  from  temptation,  and  from  sin,  and  to  be  as 
the  saints  and  the  angels  of  God. 

How  can  we  thank  thee  for  such  hope  ?    How  can  we  enough  bless  thee 
for  the  consolation  which  hath  already  been  ministered  to  us?    In  the 
greatness  of  the  Way  in  which  we  have  walked,  how  many  times  should  we 
have  failed,  but  for  our  hope  in  God !    How  many  afflictions  have  broken 
upon  us  that  would  utterly  have  overthrown  us,  but  that  thou  didst  hold 
us  I    Yes,  Lord,  thou  hast  been  a  pavilion,  and  we  have  run  into  thee,  and 
have  hid,  until  the  storm  was  overpast.    We  have  wondered  in  the  day  of 
trouble  that  we  seemed  to  ourselves  not  to  be  ourselves,  but  to  be  kept  ina 
great  peace,  while  our  troubles  were  as  the  outward  storm  that  beat  upon 
the  house,  and  we  heard  the  peltings  of  it,  and  felt  that  we  were  secure,  and 
were  happy.    So  canst  thou  temper  affliction.    80  canst  thou  by  affliction 
release  us  from  our  passion  and  pride  and  world liness.    So  in  the  midst  of 
affliction  canst  thou  kindle  in  us  the  strange  lights  of  coming  glory,  and  fill 
us  with  hope  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

We  rejoice  in  this  mystery  of  experience— in  this  incommunicable  life 
which  thou  hast  granted  unto  many  of  us.    How  many  are  there  that  were 
very  weak,  but  that  have  grown  strong  by  bearing  burdens!     How  many 
are  there  to  whom  the  outstretched  arms  of  Christ  have  been  as  the  wings  of 
a  mighty  bird !    And  bearing,  they  have  been  borne  upward,  and  carried 
above  all  trouble  and  all  sorrow.    How  ha.st  thou  made  the  very  word  more 
fruitful  of  thy  promises  than  seeds  are  that  come  forth  a  hundred  fold! 
For  thou  art  He  that  dost  abundantly  more  than  we  ask  or  think.    And  this 
is  the  measure  of  thy  grace— not  of  our  desert,  nor  even  of  our  containing 
power.     It  is  the  measure  of  the  horizons  and  hounds  of  thine  own  hean- 
generosity  to  us.     And  so  we  arc  always  more,  if  we  but  knew  our  jovs,  our 
riches,  and  the  love  and  the  promises  that  wait  upon  us,  than  conquerors, 
through  Tlini  that  loved  us. 

And  now,  Lord,  we  mourn  over  our  unworthiness.  We  mourn  that  when 
thou  looke  >t  upon  us  there  is  no  such  sight  as  when  thou  look  est  upon  thy- 
self. For  all  thy  goodness,  how  much  selfishness  we  give  back  !  For  all  the 
influences  that  swarm  the  heavenly  gate,  how  sordid  are  we!  How  full  are 
we  of  earthincssl  How  much  from  day  to  day  do  we  seek  the  bread  that 
perisheth,  and  the  things  which  come  from  men!  How  are  we  effeminate, 
shrinking  from  suffering  for  Christ's  sake,  and  seeking  the  smoothest  paths, 
and  asking  that  ours  may  be  the  pleasantest  place  in  experience!  How  little 
is  there  in  us  of  that  endurance  which  thy  servants  of  old  had ! 
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We  beseech  of  thee,  OLord,  that  thou  wilt  forgive  our  sinfulness;  our 
want  of  sensibility  toward  thee ;  our  want  of  love  toward  those  that  thou 
dost  love.  "We  beseech  of  thee  that  our  hearts  may  be  enlarged,  and  thai 
we  may  endeavor,  though  it  be  only  feebly,  with  our  sympathy  to  follow 
thine  affection,  and  to  love  our  brethren—not  those  that  are  comely,  no. 
those  that  already  bring  forth  the  blossoms  and  the  fruit.  As  thou  hast  had 
to  love  us  in  our  sins,  and  in  our  deformities,  and  in  our  sores,  and  in  oui 
sicknesses,  and  hast  ministered  to  us ;  so  may  we  learn  to  take  up  those 
around  about  us  who  are  deformed,  and  are  filled  with  things  deceitful,  and 
are  not  comely  to  the  Lord,  nor  to  our  feeble  moral  sense.  May  we  learn  to 
have  patience  with  them,  and  compassion  upon  them,  and  to  long  for  their 
deliverance,  and  to  pray  for  them,  and,  if  need  be,  to  labor  for  them.  And 
may  we  not  call  this  a  sacrifice,  but  the  best  using  of  ourselves.  May  we 
live  to  do  good,  even  as  thou  didst  come  doing  good  in  thy  mortal  life,  our 
Exemplar  and  our  Head. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  forgive  all  the  pride  that  we  have  had, 
and  all  the  vanity  that  we  have  had.  If  any  of  us  think  we  have  done  much 
for  the  Lord,  and  praised  our  own  wisdom,  and  looked  with  oensoriousness 
upon  those  who  have  labored  less,  as  if  they  were  our  inferiors,  or  looked 
upon  them  with  pity  and  contempt,  forgive  us  that  we  have  arrogated  supe- 
riority to  ourselves ;  that  we  have  sought  to  make  ourselves  seem  fruitful, 
when  we  were  all  unprofitable  servants.  If  thou  wert  to  reveal  the  truth  as 
it  is  to  the  heavenly  Eye,  we  should  seem  indolent  and  self-seeking ;  our  mo- 
tives would  seem  poor  and  mixed;  and  at  best  we  should  seem  sinful,  and 
only  sinful.  And  yet,  thou  art  sparing  and  encouraging  us.  If  we  were 
perfect  thou  oouldst  not  be  more  tender  in  thy  heart  than  thou  art  in 
all  the  ruggedness  of  our  sins.  Though  we  are  outcasts,  we  are  as  if  we  were 
royal ;  and  though  we  do  not  understand,  and  do  not  reciprocate,  and  do 
not  know  how  even  to  accept  the  mercies  of  God  aright,  they  come  as  the 
dews  come  by  night.  They  come  as  the  light  comes  through  all  the  summer 
day.  And  this  is  the  royalty  of  thy  nature.  This  it  is  to  be  God :  to  be  full 
of  graciousness,  and  of  compassion,  pursuing  purity  and  truth  and  justice 
in  all  thy  way,  but  pursuing  them  by  the  road  of  love.  And  so  we  beseech 
of  thee  that  we  may  not  count  the  long-suffering  of  God  as  another  argu- 
ment for  our  own  sinfulness. 

Call  back  those  who  have  wandered.  Call  back  those  who,  knowing  bet- 
ter, have  transgressed  their  own  deliberate  knowledge,  and  sinned  against  the 
light  that  shines  upon  their  paths.  Call  back  those  who  have  backslidden 
from  their  faith  in  Christ.  Call  back  those  that  once  were  very  near,  but 
that  now  are  afar  off.  Remember  the  forgetting;  remember  the  prayerless; 
remember  those  whose  consciences  testify  against  them  from  day  to  day,  and 
testify  in  vain.  And  we  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  thou  wilt 
grant  that  there  may  be  many  that  are  in  darkness,  and  are  arrayed  against 
thee  and  thine,  who  shall  be  subdued  by  the  power  of  thy  Spirit,  and  by  the 
word  of  truth,  and  by  the  mighty  grace  of  God.  And  may  there  be  many 
souls  born  again  in  our  midst.  May  there  be  many  that  shall  become  wit- 
nesses for  Christ.  As  after  the  long  winter  the  birds  come,  and  break  out 
in  all  the  trees,  and  sing  their  renewed  songs  of  gladness  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  so  may  we  have  the  voices  of  those  who  sing  forth  the  praises  of 
thy  salvation.  Is  it  not  time  for  the  singing  of  birds  again  ?  We  beseech  of 
thee  that  the  winter  may  be  passed,  and  that  there  may  be  all  the  signs  and 
tokens  of  thy  coming  with  thy  great  grace  and  power  in  the  midst  of  this 
congregation.  And  we  pray,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  we  may  every  one  of  us 
search  out  the  hidden  places  of  our  life;  that  we  may  put  in  order  every- 
thing in  our  household,  and  everything  throughout  all  our  lives.  May  we 
endeavor  to  prepare  the  way,  and  cast  it  up,  that  the  ran&om«&  <&\ba\*yc^ 
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iniiy  return  n  ml  camo  to  Zlon.    Bring  in  the  ransomed  ones.     Go  forth  lor 

thoeo  who  are  hi  raptlvily,    Briiijj  Hi bufe  with  AaBttiga  of  joy. 

And  now,  Lord,  we  twHewh  of  thee  tliut  thou  wilt  bless  every  one  in  thy 

ip  according  tohia  Individual  need— fur  thou  kiiowest  w tint  that  need 

n  brnrt  that  Buffer;  only  know  Iho  HJqTQl  tuncring.     And 

it  thou  wilt  sucvor  those  who  are  lii  the  bondage  of  fear,  and 

10  are  lii  dtupoudency,  and  those  who  ens  overmatched  lu  their  con- 

•  with  life,  unit  who  every  day  fall  down  and  add  sin  to  the  eonsdi'iis- 

•  of  tlii'lr  iriiperfeetlona.  In  every  way,  O  Lord,  have  compnviuu  upon 
.  .  no  wbodouot  know  bow  to  help  themselves,  and  who  arc  i  rushed  Indeed. 
Lift  tljcm  up.    Spnuk  comfortable  word*  to  Iboiu.    And  though  they  til 

ill -.i.lri  1 1  ■,  I1 1  .il     till'  .llillllr'    nf     tin  If     llilki  -itllew    OpIirC-iiiW     [lll'ttl,     •>     T  J  j  ■  ■  1 1     illjl 

tUdrt  riwjue  by  Ihlnu  own  life,  and  Ural  didst  give  thine  own  blood  to  save 
thy  oronturos,  U  thimtbut  art full  of  mercy  uliku  to  the  children  ,.i  -in  aud 
of  affliction,  suooor  them. 

•  Ajrf  wVpnpOIiort  wr  Sod,  that  <hMi  wltt  t*TOT7  near  to  any  who 
are  La  thy  presMwa  In  flay  ■tr—nw  suttonc  n%*ot  not  ttraog«n  to  the 
'    "d  of  faith.   And  wilt  tbotigrMttkat  heretbeyaMy  and  the  open 


ssMetaAsn.  An4  tftbabr  ibousktogobKOkward 
swwssfd  the—  what  they  -haw  loved,  Lard  go  with  thstr  thought*.  Aid 
sHI*l|ilj  llii  lit—timi  nliliii  Itiij  iiiiNii     Open  all  honor  and  truthto 

And  wwpfwy,  If  tkara  an  any  wiadornsfc-  ataris—  and  dlswoaraged, 
Hill  nil  iltiTlTTiiTi*  wW  ilnftliiiti  and  «rwy  hope  oat  off,  that 

aa  the  Lord,  and  to  b*nn  that  thstr  o*p  shall  be  Hied,  and  that  their 
whnT  shall  ye*  he  establish  in1  taatrwagaa.  And  when  their  vyeabjat  fain, 
whVtharhmtaJMr. 

And  we  pray,  O  Itord  our  Sort,  that  thou  wilt  be  very  near  to  those  who 
are  seeking  to  restore  themselves  to  their  first-love.  And  have  oompaoon 
upon  all  that  are  endeavoring  to  break  away  from  the  bonds  and  the  thralls 
whiclf  have  bound  them  and  held  them  so  long.  Are  there  not  many  who 
stretch  out  their  hands  from  prison  windows  which  tbey  cannot  escape 
from!  O  thou  that  didst  some  to  open  the  prison-doors,  come  and  bring 
them  forth.  Are  there  not  many  the  sound  of  whose  chains  is  la  thine  ear, 
and  who  cannot  free  themselves  I  O  thou  that  didst  break  the  obaln  of  the 
captive,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  help  the  helpless,  and  succor  the  needy,  anil 
take  oare  of  the  outcast,  and  breathe  the  Spirit  Into  us  by  whioh  we,  too,  in 
our  places,  shall  endeavor  to  do  the  same  work  of  the  Lord. 

May  we  all  remember  that  our  time  Is  short,  and  that  our  day  Is  hasten- 
ing. The  sun  Is  going  down  already  upon  us.  What  we  hare  to  do  we  must 
do  quickly.  The  night  oometb  when  no  man  can  labor.  Hay  wo  therefore 
gird  our  loins  wttb  the  fresh  ooDsecration  of  a  new  real.  May  we  begin 
from  this  day  forth  and  do  the  Lord's  work,  wherever  in  Us  providence  we 
are  planted.  We  commend  ourselves  to  thee  for  life,  and  for  death,  and 
for  Immortality. 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  the  praise  forever  and 
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